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| fiderable- addons by Mr. Stow; indeed the main 
de continuation of that hiſtery from 157346 rs 


ſome work of the 65 nature. Our antiquar 
fore collected this ſummary, and dedicated it to his lord- 
ſhip: it was.reprinted in 1 5255 8vo, with additions. This 


- fame year came out the laborious and voluminous * 
ions of Reiner Wolfe, printer to the queen; being 


| TEIN antiquity, incre 
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ſtudies, perſuaded him to continue his purſuits, and aſſiſted 
him during his life by ſeveral benefactions. 


The firit work which he publiſhed was, A ſummary 
"of the chronicles of England, from: the e in of 


« Brute unto his own time.” He began this work at the 
deſire of the lord Robert Dudley, afterwards carl of Lei- 


ceſter; and the occaſion of it was this. In 1562, Mr. Stow, 
in his ſearch after curious and uncommon tracts, met with 
an ingenious one written by Edmund Dudley, his lordſhip's 


andfather during his impriſonment in Tower, intt- 
uled, * Phe Tree of the Commonw which he 


dedicated to king Henry VIII. though it never came to 


his majeſty's hand. Mr. Stow kept the original himſelf, 
and tranſcrahed 


fair copy of it, Which he preſenped G 
lord, Dudley; who u Peng, Bile ip him T3 
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Ehronicie of Britain, and the Kings and Queens bo that 
2: Kingdom,” Printed and reprinted by Raphael Hollinſ- 

monly under his name. The laſt and 
laxgeſt edition of that worde, in x8, eon,enm many con- 
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18098, he-publiſhed his“ Survey of , cortaining 


„ modern eſtate, arid dẽ - 
fer ion of that city, in to. Thi uſeful and valuable 
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- inp 


rovements by the author, and after his death by others ; 


and, in 1720, a fifth editigu of it was publiſhed, in 
 &volb; folio, by Mr. Str 


ype; with the author's life and 


additions by himſelf. 19-1600, Mr. Stow fer forth Wis | 


Flores hiſtoriarum;“ Mat is, his Annals of this Ki 


dom from the time of the ancient Britons ene own. . 
This work was nothing elſe but his Surmmar 
. enlarged, which. he dedicated to archbi 


was reprinted:five* years after with additions but even in 
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proved ſtate it was no more than an abridgement 


of à much larger hiſtory of this nation, which he had 


been above forty years collecting out of à multitude of 
ancien authors, regiſters, chronicles, lives; and records 
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where 'a decent mob rf t was ert 
widow ; from which” it appears 
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Soth year. His perſon ind temper are thus deſcribed 
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& ure, lean and face; hi eyes la and 
* chryſtallitie; of ker end 0 | 
„his figh gemory very good; and he retai 
les to the day o death, L | 
„ n excellent memory; was very ſober, x | 
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putsrion, to which he was not ſent.” He was ſent to Nyfz, 
hen he was very young," to to learn rhetoric and grammar ; + 
- and afterwards applied himſelf to philoſophy, an heard: the* 
maſters of m_ everal ſets, Xylander, his Latin 
| lator, ſuppoſes him to have embraced the e ee doc 


: life, but what we learn from 

E re d other Iflands : he 

| Greece, , Sardinia, an r 8. 
weſtward, Ny, that 


only, 


8 T R A 0. a 


were was not a ſchool in Afi, whoſe. maſter Had any Le. 


trines and diſcipline; but this, as the Caſaubon 

and others TRE: obſerved, is expreſaly againſt ſeveral de- 

clarations of his own, which ſhew him plainly enough to 

have been a Stoic. Ancient authors. have ſaid ſo bile 

about Him, chat we know ſcarce e any circumſtances of by 
If. He mentions his 

of the world, into E 1.45 


he went from till he came to 


of Hetriiria, which is oyer againſt Sardinia; and Rare nf 
from the Euxine ſea to the extremities of Ethiopia. He 


did not go fo far as to Germany; on which account it is leſs | 
to be wondered, if he had not deſeribed the countries this - 


* way wick his uſual clearneſs and accuracy,.. Cluyer fas, Au, 
that he has not; yet others have comme ed eden this part Germ. l n. 


of ; his ge raphy. He mentions ſeveral. of; his contem 
raries, an ind ferent fab facts, which ſhew him to haye; -« 
the reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius ; but "the year, of N 


death is not — 2 
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of antiquity, © Heere firſt are e 5 ſhewing, that 

the ſtudy of geography is not only worthy of, but even 
nge ts; a nl ot ag the third deſcribes Spain 


Loot Gaul 2 7 the Britannic iſles; the fifth arid Ind Gxth, 


Italy and the adjacent iſles,; 'the ſeventh,” which is im- 
& at che end, Germany, the countries of the Getz 
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mtꝑre, ie enough to read, fave that they 
are Witten, like his 3 -a little too 5 
V. kee wa he yar of gel. ind or his death. 


"STRAIGHT (Joun), wh of Findop, in Ste, de, Mag: 


to which he was 1 agdalen college, Oxford, Py „ 
being Fellow of that Ras g "> author of 2 8 
29% N N. in Dodſley's l vol. V. 3 


ohn] H[oad! þ a tl Tre e 
gen by a T e of un pl ca 


Hgrace, 1 5,” 
« Anſwer to ſome Verſes from 75 abs 1721.2 46 Ca 
and Chloe.” * The Poet to IF nen ee | 
Theſe pieces are excellent, and much in the manner > 
Prior. Mr. 1 5 ight was ever in a ſtate of perſecution, 26 


it wer is extraordinary parts and eccentric 
ſenſe ; 8 8 which entirely he got rid of his. good cathufiaftic 


father's prejudices (in which he was ec in favour of 
thoſe 47 1 8 the French pv ophets, by #hom he. was . 
eaten up and betra yed.. "Mr. Straight married t the daughter 
of Mr.. reqpor, vicar of Broad Hinton, Wilts, whom 
he left 2 widow with fix children. After his death, two : 
1 45 of << Select ap nee were ant for their | 
whe 1 5 reſs, were 
ealth » were 
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J dio had time to retrieve the extordinary firſt expences "DX 
| The following letter, occaſioned by By. Hoadly's giving 8 


„ Wald athedral, is 
| TN LY s Hep: My 1 ; 1 F | „ 32. ' | 


419. oe « ] juſt now received your W e 105 ee | 
_. wt. 6 generous, 1 beatific letter. I was dead till 1 
received it, but it has given new life: I feel myſelf gay, 
< elated. . . I have been tithe-gathering'theſe- three weeks, 
and never thought to enquire after any thing for the 
1 future but the price of corn; but now I ſhall ſee Lon- 
don again, 1 ſhall ſee Sarum again, F 
** again; | | 


« Shall eat his oyſter, drink his ale, I Y 
« Loos'ning the tongue as well as tail; 


4 T ſhall be poetical, oratorical, ambitious ; 1 a write 

% again to the young divine [A]; nay I don't know but 

* to the public. But I muſt fuppreſs the extravagance of 

my joy, and think of proper terms to expreſs my-gra- 

* titude. I can only wiſh your Lordſhi 7 8 and myſelf a 
_ «long life to ſhew it. I am, &c. tiene 


IAI Mr. John Hoadly. 


:\i8 'STREATER (Rozenr), an png po, wa 
* born in 1624, and, being a perſon of great in ry as wel 
'Y as capacity, arrived to an eminent degree of perfection in 
. ais art. He excelled ly in hiſtory, architecture, 
1 and perſpective; and ſhewed himſelf a great maſter, by the 
| truth of his outlines, and ſkill in foreſhortening his 
He was alſo excellent in landſcape and ſtill-life; and 
there is ſome fruit of his painting yet to be ſeen, which is 
of the higheſt Italian guſto, both for pencilling, .judgement, 
and compoſition. It is ſaid, that he was the greateſt and 
moſt . painter England ever bred, which is ſup- 
poſed to have been owing in ſome meaſure to his reading ; 
for he was reputed a very good. hiſtorian. He had a very 
| good collection of Italian ele drawings, and prints, 
= after the beſt maſters. Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. 
= be. was made his majeſty's ſerjeant-painter; for that king 
. was a lover of painting and painters, as well as his father. 
He became violently afflicted with the ſtone, and reſolved 


arab which the king hearing of, and having a 2 5 


1 
F 


— 


\ 


„ 
kindneſs for him, ſent on purpoſe to France for a ſurgeon, 
who came and performed the operation, which, however, 
Streater did not long ſurvive. He died in 1680, having 
ſpent his life in great eſteem and reputation. His principal 
works were at the Theatre at Oxford; ſome cielings at 
Whitehall, now burnt; the battle of the giants with the 
gods, at Sir Robert Clayton's; the pictures of Moſes 
and Aaron, at St. Michael's church in Cornhill, &c. &c, 


STR YPE (Joun), the induſtrious editor of many Aerbory 0. VE 
valuable publications, was born in London, of German — 
parents, He was educated at Catherine-Hall, Cambridge, dence, - 


where he took the degree of M. A. and was admitted 70l. III. 


ad eundem at Oxford, a 11, 1651. He was collated to?“ 
the rectory of Theydon-boys, in Eſſex, in July 1669. 

which he reſigned, in February following. for the vica- 

rage of Low-Leyton in that county. He had alſo a con- 
derable ſinecure given him by Archbiſhop Teniſon, and 
was lecturer of Hackney, where he died (at the houſe of 
Mr. Harris, an apothecary, who had married his grand- 
daughter) Dec. 13. 1737, at an un commonly great age, 
having enjoyed his vicarage near 68 years. Ie kept an. 
exact diary of his own life, which contained many curi- 
ous circumſtances relating to the literary hiſtory of his 
times, as is eaſy to conceive, he being engaged in a fre- 


2 corteſpondence, by letters with Archbiſhop Wake, 


iſhops Atterbury, Burnet, Nicolſon, and other eminent 


perſons. Six volumes of theſe letters are now (1784) in 


the poſſeſſion of the Rev. Mr. Knight, of Milton, Cam- 
bridgeſhire, Strype's publications were, 1. The ſecond 
„volume of Dr. ſohn Lightfoot's. works, 1684, fol. 
2. * Life of Archbiſhop Cranmer, 1694, fol. 3. The 
Life of Sir Thomas Smith, 1698, 8vo. 4. Leſſons 


for Youth and Old Age, 1699,” 129, Ff. The Life 


« of Dr. John Elmer, Biſhop of London, 1701,“ 8vo. 


. 6. The Life of Sir John Cheke, 1705, 8vo. 7. An- 


nals of the Refo n.“ 4vols; vol. I. 1709 (reprinted 
1725) ; vol. II. 17256 vol. III. 1728; vol. IV. 1331. 
8.“ Life of Archbiſhop, Grindal, 1710, fol. 4E | 
and Letters of Archbiſhop Parker, 1711,” BL 9 
Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, 1718,“ fol. 11. An 
accurate edition of Stow's Survey of London. 1720, 
2 vols. folio, for which he was 18 years in collecting ma- 


terials. Dr. Birch obſerves, that his fidelity and in- 


** duſtry will always give a value to his numerous writings, 
e however 


N 


however cer of the graces, and xd even) uniformi 

« ſtyle, and the art of conneAing fa 12. * | 
40 Goftical Memorials, 1721, 3 Ris = He alfo'p ub<. > 
a 10 rmon preached'at the afflzes at Hertförd, Tuly'8, 


id ſome other ſermons 16 1 
125 1 24. oy ET EL ak 9h 79 7 . 


„ | STO ou 1 5 an Engliſh writer of ech 2 
Oxon. mon parts and learmrig,” and eff noted in His own | 


times, was born at Partney, near 8 e in Lincol ; 
eb. 5 85 1631. His fa e 18 


er was a'minifter, and Bk Te 
Spilſbye; bur being-anaba 7 inclined, and forced 


1. leave. it, he went with his wife and children into Le- 

Ws Upon the breaking out of the Tebellion cad in 
10 b, Ge fled with her ſon Henry into En pd, 

5 105 landing at Liverpool, trudged it on foot from 1 


to London. There * a e Fablſtence by 
her needle, and ſent her ſon He then ten | years. 


of ape, to Weſtminſter-ſchool. ere ere Dr. Day , the' 
5 was ſo ſtruck with the Mp dec Js 
Juno! 


| that he ſhewed him more than ordinary! out; an 
commended him to the notice of Sir Henty Vane, 7 
- who one day came accidentally into the cool. "GiB 
tock a fancy to him, and frequently ' relieved 43 
2 „and gave him bo liberty of reforting to his Be 
| i that F bel 17 a xk s Stubbe, which otherwiſe Pad 


a Fo ſuſtenan at one Jonny could purchaſe for 
« his None, ul which had nd breakfaſt except 


«it by making ſome body's exerciſe.” He fays' 5 
the pteface to his © Epiſtolary Diſcourſe concerning Phle- 
< botomy £ where many other particulars of his 

mentioned b 1 Mr. Wood, and here K are 210 to 


don after, Sir He t him to be a 
{cholar ; and his maſter at the fame Aale ine 8 


to buy books, cloaths, and his A8 br nothing, on 
account of the wonderful p 
n 1649, he was ec dere of brill Church in 
Oxford; where, himſelf too forward, pragma- 
and conceited, 14 as Mr. Wo relates, often 
= ed and beaten. However, through the intereft of his 
patron, he was certainly of no ſmall conſequence ; for 15 
dath, called The Engagement, being framed by the — 
liament that fame year, was Row time after ſent d 
to the uniyerfity by him; and he procured Pens to 112 
dame out, and others $0 be ſpa das $00 | 
"on 
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The Royal Society had from its firſt fan alatmed 
the zenlous admirers of the old philofophy, ho affeged 
to repreſent the Me ts 1 of its members to be is 
deſtruction, not only e karning, but even of reli- 
gion itſelf. "This | 5 rol to Dr. Sprat's © Hiſtory, of 
the Royal Society” in 1667, and to a diſcourſe by Mr. 
Glanvill, in 1668, under the title of Plus ultra, or, che 
* progreſs and advancement of knowledge fince'the days of 
< 06 Ariſtotle, in an account of ſome of the moſt remarkable 
ate improvements of practical uſeful learning; to encon- 
frage philoſophical endeavours.“ Mr. — 1 pr 
both theſe works with great warmth' and ſever; 

rodiglous artig ang learning, in 2 geo 1 E: 
intituled, ** Legends no hiſtory, or a ſpecinien of ſome ani- 
«x + madverſions upon the hiftory of the Royal Socie LE 
„ 'vether: with the Plus ultra of Mr, Glanvill, redu A 
Non plus, 1640.” In this bock he the i 
of the Ro al Sgcie 8 with intentions to bring \cohtempr 
upon iet and ſolid learning, eIpecially the Ariſtotelian, 
philoſophy,” to undermine the univerſities, to deſtroy the 
eſtabliſhed religion, and even to introduce Fopery. This 
laid the foundation of a controverſy, which as carried on 
with great heat, and much ill language, for ſonie time; 
and Mr. Stubbe wrote ſeveral pieces to Fripport his alle- 
gations. He was encouraged ui this affair by Dr. Fell, 
who, it ſeems, was no admirer of the Royal Society; and 


Reply to a he made himſelf ſo obnoxious to that body, that, as he 
Ener writ- himſelf informs us. © they threatened'to write his life.” 


Ide writings of Mr. Stubbe, though his life (as will 


d-fence. of be ſeen) was no lon wr were extremely numerous, 


upon various ſub} "Thoſe which he publiſbed be- 
fore the Reſtoration Wei againſt monatehy, miniſters, 
univerſities,” churches, and every thing which was dear 
to che Royaliſts; yet he did this more to pleaſe and ſerve 
his friend and patron Sir Henry Vane, than out of priu- 
ciple or attachment to à party: and when his antagoniſts 
inſulted him for changing his tone afterwards, he made no 
ſcruple at all to conſeſs it: My youth,” ſays he, . and 
% other cireumſtances, incapacitated me from rendering 


concerning © him any great ſervices ; but all that I did) and all that 
phlebotomy. I wrote, had no other aim: nor do I Eire how much 


„any man can inodiate my former wr 5. ſo long 
they were ſubſeryient to him.“ e truth is, and 
all,” ſays Mr. Wood; ** who knew bim n in n Oxford, knew 
1 3 is him for certain, that he was no eder of con- 
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d ++, yenticles, no taker, of the covenant. or engagement, no 

ie contractor of acquaintance with notorious-ſeftaries ; that 

; ehe neither enriched nor otherwiſe advanced himſelf during 

of «« the late troubles, nor ſhared the common odium, and dan- 

1 gers, or proſperity of his bene factor. On this account he 

he eaſily made his peace with the Royaliſts, after the Reſtora- 
of tion: yet not, as it ſhould ſeem, without ſome overt-acts 1 
dle on his part. Thus, for inſtance, beſides conforming en- 

- tirely to the church of England, he wrote à ſmall piece 

ed. againſt Harrington's4* Oceana,“ in the year 1660; which, 

ith in the preface to The good old cauſe, printed in 1560, 

us | be haf extolled, as if, ſays Mr. Wood, it were the 

ni-. i pattern in the mount.” By theſe means he made amends = 
t5- for all the offence he had given: I have at length, . er | 
0:2 ſays he, removed all the umbrages I ever lay under; — 

ders have joined myſelf to the church of England, not &c. 

pt only on account of its being publicly impoſed (which 

Han „in things indifferent is no ſmall confideration, as I 

the learned from the Scottiſh. tranſactions at Perth); but 

This _ * becauſe it is the leaſt defining, and conſequently the 

1 on moſt comprehenſive and fitting to be national“ 

me; After a life of almoſt perpetual war and conflict in va- 

alle- rious ways, this extraordinary man came to an untimely 

Fell, end: yet not from any contrivance or deſigns of his 

and enemies, although his impetuous and furious zeal hurried 

$ he him to ſay chat they often put him in fear of his lite. 

py _ -Being at Bath in the ſummer ſeaſon, he had a call from 

will . thence to a patient at Briſtol; and whether becauſe it was 


deſired, or from the excefhye heat of the weather, he ſer 


| be- out in the evening, and went a by-way. Mr. Wood 
ſters, ſays, that his head was then intoxicated with bibbing, 
dear but more with talking, and ſnuffing of powder:“ be 
ſerve that as it may, he was drowned in paſſing à river about two 
prin- miles from „on the 12th of July, 1576. His body 
oniſts was taken up next morning, and the day aſter buried in 
de no the great church at Bath; when his old antagoniſt Glanvill, 
«and who was the rector, preached his funeral ſermon; but, as 
ering it is natural to imagine, without ſaying any great matters 
L that of him, Soon after, a phyſician of that place made the 
much following epitaph, which, though never. put over him, 
. deſerves to be recorded. Memoriæ ſacrum. Poſt varios 


caſus magna rerum diſcrimina, tandem hic quieſcunt 
mortalitatis exuvie Henrici Stubbe, medici Warwicrnſis, 
_ ** quondam ex æde Chriſti Oxonienſis, rei medicæ, kiſ- 


toric, ac mathematice peritiſſimi, judicii vivi, & li- 


* 


5 1 diſcourſe; had a voice big and magiſterial, and à mind 


prdrum Hallie" qui; 
1 ſanayerat, alioruni fab 
4 neglexit. * Obi quis, 


Oxford, and has given him this chi 
hr perſon of moſt admirable parts, and Had a — 
rodigions memory ; was the moſt noted Latinift' and 
4 E of his age; was a fingular matkematician; and 


<< thoroughly read in all litical matters, cowtitils, cccleſi- 
<« aſtical and profane hi had à votuble 


« and ſe}dbm heſitated either in be diſputes of common 


equal to it; was of an high generous nature, ſcorned 
© money and riches, and the adorers of them; was 
* accounted a very good phyſician, and excellent in tho 
« things belonging to that profeſſion, as botany, anatomy, 
«© and chemiſtry: | Yet, with all thoſe noble zecomphffl- 
„ ments, he Was extremely raſh and imprudent, and even 
« wanted common diſcretion. He was a very bold man, 
* uttered any thing that came into his mind, net only 
attiong his companions, but in public coffee houſes, of 
«© which he was à great frehuenter: and would often ſpeak 
e freely of perſons then preſent, for Which he uſed to de 
© threatened with kicking and beating. Tie had a hot and 
4 reſtleſs head, his hair being carrot-coloured; and was 
Lever ready to undergo any enterpriſe, which” was the 
chief reaſon that marerated his Ameſt do 2 
ſſeleton. He was alſo a perſon of no fixed! prineiples; 
and whether he believed thoſe things which every good 
„ Chriſtian doth, is not for me to reſolve; Had he been 
e endowed” with common ſobriety and e Aid 
nqt have made hiriſelf and his fearning mereenary and 
cheap to every ordinary and ignorant fellow, he Would 
„ have been admired by all, and might have pied and 
chuſed his preferment: lat! all theſe thitigs being want- 
"TM A he became a ridicule, ànd under valued dy fober and 
' © knowing ſcholars, and others too; "Mr; Wobd has 
not  exprefſed hiinfelf clearly enough to kt us know, 
Whether the . carrot-eofoured hair” of Mr. Stubbe was 
"the" cauſe, or the conſequence, of his Rot and reſtleſs | 
_ * head;” but if he meant the latter, then it is probable, 
that hie conſidered tfieſe red locks as ſo many of 'heat 


ifſſulng through the 882 the Kull from cen fire, 
as it Were, within. N | 
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i ſhire, a worthy, honeſt,” intelligent writer, though little 
it known us ſack,” wrote" many of the beft in tho | 
25 « Free-thinker, 1718,“ (in conjunction wi Ambroſe 4 

t Philips and others,) a. New Adventure of Telemachus,” ö 1 
5 printed in che « London Journal” of 123 or 4, fince _ 1 
a TOR ſeparately - in dvo. 2 beautiful piece, 4 5 | | . =-' 
Fe eiples of liberty and true g — 4 
e, "ofthe Archbt — eee. on that ſubject, i 
Jn et, however pall re upon a wrong foundation. „ 
id. Tires or four lanes inthe wa fix 9h arnal,” by Biſhop : 
ed - Hot at that _ . ed < 1 arguing | 1 
as in (whieh o even great aud : = 
he pom & pager "entire fubmimon without exception; 1 | 

I, 9 agarnſt the tenor of all His works) evidently laid | 
. Plan on which G. r- buitt this * New Ad- : 
en && 4 ny + d wrote **.A Dialogue on Beauty, in | | 

n, che manner of Socrates, between Soctares and -A 1 
ly This be nde the el 8 copy of verſes on | | 
of the Ae Dr: Jehn 23 1735-6, inctofing 4 
ak to Hirn, with # Ie, * Florimel,” referring = 
be all along to that — vg ſome other copies af "= 
hd RE LS gh welt worthy pre- 1 
as 3 «The Athenian an cal poem, | b 
the bes Fore both to Biſhop Rungte. (whoſe virtues he 7 
1 ow to commend, as well 8 to laugh at his foibles),. | 
; and to the ecdlefiaſtical prudery and flander of 'Bifhop _ 
od Gibſon and Venn: Fickle Friendſhip,” on Dr. Rundle; 1 
en and “ Verſes on Miſs Wenman's Singing,”* the author | | 
nd havifrg dreamed of ber. Though the rer, 5 9 
d = ink all diefe to florid, yet 4 
md would better pleaſe" the — 1 — alſo e | 

ind ſmall volumes (if not more) of nd. Sevign®'s Letter? 

nt- the firſt, ever-known in Engliſh, and thought to preſerve 

ind the . 'of che ortzinals detter than any” of his 

has ſucceſſors. He — intimately connected with Mt. Depity 

, Witeim * printer in Little-Britain, * 

was W * t wr nn 

leſs EO 

ble, 1 

eat ; 

re, 


Wile 


n 
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ſecond wife at Saliſbury, daughter of Mr, Alderman 
King, who after his death married Mr. Hinxman, Rector 

of Houghton near Stockbridge. Mr. Stubbs was x filent, 
reſerved man, as ſeeming conſcious of à want of ad- 

-* dreſs, though at the fame time ſuperior abilities and 
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genius. rr, | 
a ä 2 | 5 5 ; n F — N e oh & 6.4 eqs * . , f PII : 
Anecdotes ,, ST KELEY (WILLIAM), an antiquary of much 


5 Nirker,, celebrity, deſcended from an ancient family La] in Lingoln- 


. ſhire, was born at Holbech in that couhty, November 3, 

| 1687. After having had the firſt part of his education at the 

free ſchool of that place, under the care of Mr. Edward Kelſal, 

he was admitted into Bune't College in Cambridge, Nov. 7, 

1703, under the tuition of Mr. Thomas Fawcett, and cho- 

ſen a ſcholar there in April following. Whilſt an under- 

graduate, he often indulged'a ſtrong propenſity to drawing 

and defigning ; and began to form a colleQtion of antiqua- 

tian books, He made phyſic however, his A Rudy, 

and with chat view took frequent perambulations through 

the neighbouring country, with the famous Dr. Hales, 

Dr. John Gray of Canterbury, and others, in ſearch of 

plants; and made great additions to Mr. Ray's Catalogus 

+ Plantarum circa Cantabrigiam ;*” which, with a 9 55 

the county, he was ſolicited to print; but his father's 

. _-death and various domeſtic avocations prevented it. He 

ſtudied anatomy under Mr. Rolfe the turgeon ; attended 

the chemical lectures of Signor Vigani; and, taking the 

degree of M. B. in 1709, made himſelf. acquainted with 

the practical part of, medicine under the great Dr. Mead at 

St. Thomas's hoſpital. He firſt began to practiſe at Boſton 

iin bis native county, where he ſtrongly recommended the 

_  chalybeate waters of Stanfield near Folkingham. In 1917 

he removed to London, where; on the recommendation 

|. 5 his friend Dr. Mead, he was ſoon aſter elected F. R. S. and 
vas one of the firſt who revived that of the Antiquaxies LB], 


1 H 


a > = 6h . 7 5 Fu L $84.3 + 743 1 1 135 14 ay 

- | [a] His father, Jobn, was of the reſpondence with Maurice Jobnſon, 
family oſ the Scokeleys, lords of Great Eſq; 20d the leapned Gales. 2 
ö - near Huntingdon. His mo- olf his letters to thoſe gentlemen adorn 

\ ther, Frances, davghter ' of Robert the © Reliquize Osleane “ and others 
_ Bolben, of Wefton, Lincolnſhire, de- (which. till remain among bis MSS. 

. ſeended from the ſame anceſtors With jn the polſefſion of Nis daughter Mrz. 

Anne Bullen. , Fei 1784) will, it is hoped, be 

2 ö Q 5 r 4 

I] He was alfo one of the earlieſt  communicared in ſome future number 


: | members of the Gentlemen's Society ef the Piblistheen T 1 
© RD 2 Spalding ; and held a regular cor- WV es N 
| , 54, Ae AF INS £35 $2 $0553, HS aa 
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151g Wende be wi 
during his reſidemce in town. Ne took the 
8 in 119, and was wo her How of the 

about which 


740 pub age s the year fallo 

rms 5 ubliſhed an account of Arthur Oen 
al xy „Grahams dyke, with plates, 4to. 

Th en year 1922, he was appointed to read the Gutftanian 

Lecture, invwhich he gave a deſcription and hiftory of the 

Spleen, and it in folio, 1172.3, wether with ſome 


28 


anatomical on the diſſection of an elephant, 


and many plates month in imitation of nature. Con- 
0 ak tors wor ore ſome remains of the Eleuſinian myſteries 
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account of a Roman itheatre at Do TER E 


After having been one '9 the oalers of ths Callogs'of 


Fhyficians, e corned of ike yal Society, and of 
the committee'to examine into do a e 


nomicat inſtruments of the Royal Obſervatory of Green- 
wicht he leſt Lemdom in ab, and retired to Grantham fc) 
in Lincalnſhire, where he ſoon came into 


Sceat | 
The Nukes:'of Ancaſter: and Rutland, the miles of 
Tyrconnel, Cuſt; &c. &c. and moſt of the principal 


„ to take his advice. 
During his | refidenee here, ho declined an invitation 
from Algernon Earl of Hertford to ſettle as a ph at 


Marlborough, and another to ſacceed Dr. Hunter at 
Newark. In 1148 he married Frances daughter of Robert 


Williamſon, of Allington, near Grantham; gent. a lady 
of good and fortune. - He was afflicted with 
the gout, which uſed generally to confine him during the 


winter months, on account of which, for the recovery of - 


his health, it was cuſtomary wich him 10 take ſeveral 


journies in che ſpring, in which he-ipdulged hie innate | 
love of antiquities, by tracing out the foouljeps of rings, of s 


camps, ſtations, &c.' The 
frat of his more dailtant travels was his Itinera rin 


expedition in this ifland, his 


ien; af, ap Account of the doe 2nd 


: Newngn part of Sir 
ne of 
05 are 1788 Dr. — BY * com 


his da ta * copld have met with. a rigs of | 
ſuitable houſe. Stukel ; - 
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collecting ſome memoirs of the lice POSE 
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attacks of the gout, he turned his tho 


(living of All Saints, in Stamf 


- 


STUKELEY, 


_ & Curioſities in his Travels through- Great Brifian; Cen- 
<« turia I.“ adorned with one hundred 


copper platey, and 
publiſhed in folio, London, 1724. This was reprifited 
after his death, 1770, with two additional plates; as was 
alſo publiſhed the fecond volume (conſiſting of his deſerip- 


tion of The Hrill, or Cæſar's camp at Pancras; ©* Iter Boreale, 


£1725,” and his edition of Richard of Cirenceſter [o], 
with his own and Mr: Bertram's [E] notes) illuſtrated wit 
203 copper- plates engraved in the Doctox's life-time. 
Overpowered with thie fatigue of his profeſſion and repeated 
ughts to the church; 
and, being encoutaged in that purſuit by archbiſhop Wake, 


as ordained at Croydon, July 20, 1720; and in October 


following was preſented by Lord - Chancellor King to the 

ord [J. At the time of his 
entering on his parochial cure (1730), Doctor Rogers of 
that had juſt invented his Oleum Arthrincum; which 
Dr. Stukeley ſeeing others uſe. with admirable; ſucceſs,” he 
was induced to do the like, and with equal advantage for 


it not only ſaved his joints, but, With the addition of a 


roper regimen, and leaving off the uſe of ferniented 
quors, he recovered. his health and limbs to 2 e wege 
degree, and evor after enjoyed a firm and active ſtate of 
body, beyond any example in the like circumſtances, to a 


* * 
* 


. good old age. This occaſioned him to publiſh an account 
of the ſucceſs of the external application of this oils in 


-maumerable inſtances, in a letter to Sir Hans Sloane, 
1733: and. the yeat aſter he publiſhed alſo A [Treatiſe on 
the Cauſe and Cure of the Gout, from a new Rationale: 
. which, with an.abſtra& thereof, has paſſed through ſeveral 
editions. He collected ſome remarkable particulars at 
. Stamford in relation to hig predeceſſor Bp. Cumberland; 


and in 4736 printed an explanation, with e eee 
9 


2 curious. ſilver plate of Roman, workmanſhip in 


g Il Publiſhed ia 175%, under this 4 175% ed. See alfo Dr. Stukeley's 
t title: © An Acceudt vt Richard of publication, p. 12, 13. The Doctor 
- Cirenceſter,, monk of Weſtminſter, letters to Ms. Bertram {which were in 
. « and of his Works: with his an- being Dec. 24, 1773, at Copenhagey) 
Le cient Map of Roman Britain; and would be a wuriofity. Thoſe of Mc. 
che Itinerary thereof. Bertram to the-Dodtor are lafely-pre- 
: { Ser „ Bricannicarum Gentium ferved,  j © \ 
6. i Antique Scriptores tres: [r] He had the offer of that of 


© # Ricardbs Corinentis, Giese Badani- | Hylbech, the place of his nativity, 
_ | E dus, Nennius Banchorenfis. Recen- 


uit Natiſque & Indice avxit Carolus and of another from the Earl of Win- 


from Dr. Reynolch, biſhop of Liacols; 
© & Beftfamut Bocietatis Antiqvariorum chelſea ; but he declined them both 
& Londinenfis Soeius, ie, Havaiz, nl Fo F 
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22 relkte to Sagred Hiſtory, 


S runNE Ev 


wlie vo, bound. under ground atRifley! N Derbyſhire; 
wherein 7 traces its journey ny the, charch of 
Wat. % Which it hadicbeen; given by Exſuperius, 
EE: Julchin, biſhop? + of; Thoulouſe, about the . 
e alſo: the ſamo year his *f; 8 
ACTS, Jer, Diſchuxſos on. the Monumeiits, 
in 4to, aro no 
atgd to Sig Richard Ellys, b fem whom: he 
had received ee In this work, (Which was 


4 to have been continued in ſucccgdint numbem Id bunt. ; 
5 takes to ſhew, how Heathen Mythology 1 18 derived, from Sa- 
% ered Hiſtory ; and that the/Bacehus in the Poets is h ther 
er than the Jebovab 5 in the Seripture, 2 conductor of; che 
ne Iſraelites, through: the, wilderneſs. inhis country retire- 

is ment he diſpoſed his collection of Greek and Roman coins 

af according to che order of; the Scripture Hiſtory ; and cut 
NY out a' machine in wood In] (on the plan of n Orrery) 
he which ſhews the motion of the heaye bodies, the courſe 
"It olf the tide, &c. In 17 e et his wife; and in 1738 
Ka married Elizabeth the on daughter of Dt. Gale dean-of 
ed York, and fifter to his intimate friends Roger [1] and Sa- 
ing muel Gale, Eſquires; ; and from tiiis time he often ſpent his 
"SE winters in London. In 1740, he publiſhed'an account of 
7 - Stoneticage, ted cb f Bes Ancaſter, who had 
ant made him one of his chaplains, and given bim the living 

7 8 of Somerby near Grantham the N In 1741 he 
ne, preached a Thirtieth of/ Jan rmon hefope the Houſe 
on of Commons; and in that yay loans ons of the founders 
ez” of the Egyptian Society [x]. In 1743 _ printed an account 
eral opt 

| In th f this work * health. 1 videed Meadys ibliotheca 
nora tes . en ng 
2 92 © many great perſonagrs ja antiquity, :;**'whet dot? Aid. Joly 30, 1728. — 
5 „ mentioned io the Scriptures, ik (*]/ He alſo cur out 1 Stonehenge 
5 4 novelty will pleaſe, I need not fear if wood on a common found 
eley's « of ſaeceſs 1 but it will'not appear ſo. / treneher; which" ar hls] fale was Por- 
Ars | * ſtraoge a metter as it ſeems ar ficſt Ir * Edward. Haiſtwel, EU » 
= ES 
* ) * Mac the - — — 22 in antiquarian excurons. 
1 pre- gods Dr. Stokeley to . "Gat, [x ] Of which fee the © Anecdotes 
? . May 9, 1735-—. I bave wrote Mn. P. 10% and 623. .Tbe 

hat of * ſymmer, a Diſcourſe on the My ir gen | learned Earl of Pembroke, 
tivity, 40 ries of the Ancien. avd — f gen patron of this ſociety, es ol 
ENS > | * Jivgly, communicate it to . 2 panied Pr. Stokeley in opening de 
Wia⸗ W rowy on N Downy; and | 
he of <P gue Tore imma eo ole 
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of of Lily Ri ſepulchral tel lmely diſcovered at Royfton, 
m d att, intitaled, , Palzographia Britangnice, N' 1.“ 
to Which an anſwer was peblithed by Mr./Paikin [II in 
1 The . in ““ Palsogrephia Britannica, 
Nen.“ ing an account therein of che origin of 
the ee Cob 'and Stamford, both hurts 
Oroylund Abbey”; ef de Ronan eity Grant, on che 
Northufite of the rivers ol the beginning of Cardike near 
Waterbehch, e. To this Me. Parkin again replied in 
17 8; but it doe mot that che Doctor took any 
_ farther motive of im, In 14% the benevolent Duke of 
Mota. {with whom he had become acquaitited at che 
) Prewailed on him to yacate' his prefer- 
in the country, by giving him the rectory of St. 
W e whence he | frequently retired to 
ERS we Rog A f . 19 : 
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Fg ® vi i: ® The, Drwd d prieſt!“ „ 

1 [bid the misfortine to Joſe his patron in e Wn 
whoſe death che publilhed ſome verſes, with others on his 
entertam̃ment at Beughten, and a Philoſophic 
ion Chriſtienas Day. '. Two papers by the Doctor, upon 
the e in 17 S0, read at the Royal Society, and a 
Sermon pfesghted at his on pariſh church on that alarm- 
ing eccakon, were publiſhed n Bd, 1 760, under the title 
of 4. The-Philoſophy of e e nes] he Reli- - 


«p10us;”."6f" Which a cond part Was with a 
50 edition. of his Fg on . the H al Diſeaſes 
44 as aChataSerof the Me 9 before 50 Col 


768 1cians Sept. "Ih 1751 (in“ Pale | 
Wa es 6 gone a account of Oriuns 
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11 Chile Piri, A. r e forms the Frontiſpie 

«rh bend, who copflndel r. ns. 8 though the French 

del Hi 4 Nogfe. quaries n geners confideretl it as 
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with hich one day in the church! 
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the wild 6f Citaaſius; in Phil. Tran. vol. 
3 35 a an u re predicted by 


to Sentdleman's bn prog 17 54, Wen is. 
latens of a papet read at ie R To 

prove that the coral-tree 18.2 _ | 

neſtay then jth of i bs, Dr. 
with a ftroks 
rending a 
Serjeant Eyrefu . on à conteſted election for. z e 
The reom being hot; om their: return throngh D 8 
ley's garden, they boch caught their deaths ; thr 

jeant never Was abroad” aghin; and the ge 8 1 9 
dame an iat night. Soon after this ageidenthis Facyh 
falleck Hin; bur” he continded quiet and 
Subday Slo wing, die 3d of 'March, be be 
gate, in his ſeventy-eighthyear,/ which be med 
. e tortiperance mien by rk 'By ] nie own 


etey was felz 


mahler to Eaſt-Ham in and was 1 5 in 


church- uſt beyond th /Ealvend of the church, th 
turf 985 Fro 8 "over lt, without 4 iy homme 


time before to the vicar ey 1 7 


luable li, dafl Fpent » in throw! 


maitis of antiquity. His pen 
in thoſe reſearches enabled him tb pu 


and curious Works, k 2 to leide many ready for the preſs. | 


In his medical capatity, hie e 2 5 tlie Spleen 


was well received. f Itinkrarium C che 


fruits of his juvenſle ecurfiohs, prel 4 wh hee 


expected Sem his riper age) When he 8 . 
experience,“ The curious 1 n theſe: ſtudies we not dip 
pointed for, win a ch c His * 2 | 


with unweatied pains and mduftry, and fonie years. 
1 5 ſuryeys, he inveſligrted and pupliſhetk m . 
of td 


henge and Abory, in 1343, and Rath given tie maft 
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bable ard ratio nab account of their c and 0 


— g alſo their 99 85 eh 
t was his pr m 1 
his miliar friends uſed to call him, The Arch: Druid 
© of "this age.” His Works abound with particulars that 
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N ancient Celts, 


| Fong Spal EE 0 5 emperor's: goyernuiment! in Britain. 


N als inthe hand 8 


Ne «die 0 b 15 this ns als; ” 
as: 


ang. in neraty he announced. a , Hiſtory: of che 


articularly the firſt, inhabitants of Gteat 
a - for.the-moſt. part finiſhed, to have confiſted of 
wks olumes falio, with; above 400-00 err plates, many 
ich weg engrared. Great patt of this work was 


incor rated to his Stonehenge and Abury. In his 
+ Hiſtory, of Carauſius,“ in-twa vols; 4to, 1167, 1780 be 


has ſhewn mph Farving; land, Ingenuity, in ſettling the 


his, inte d application. we fate indehted for re- 


: eng ring 25 e Richard af Citeneeſter e Itinerary 
| jun Sie non, pune Sage been ap e 622. 


ER Rs, the mw AY _ 
ra, | on,“ the vegetable e re. 
. Vt, th philoſopher, and divine, replete 
h gina: earnings; and * ent obſexvations; but a 

q moch n e liscly fang and invention. 

He 7 laſt e of, Rk with: completing a 
long 1 aborioys. work on ancient Britiſh-;coins, ; in 


rnobeine and felicitated hirgſelf on having 

Hg NE. diſcovered Fiend remarkable, curious, and new 

ting iP. Werten, of 755 and other Britiſh 

K Rog 1203 Plates ofthis work pvergt publiſhed after 
IS gecea 


ve. the Ms, (left ready for, publiſhing) 
11 1 daughter Mrs. Fleming, relet 
145 3 s an eminent ſolicitor, Whg was 
9 55 Gs. (erecutor. By is firſt wife Dr. Stukeley 


£ tall three, davghters5:;0ft wham one, died: ung; dle 

other two ſurvived, him the; pne,: Mrs. Fleming already 

anenHionee 51 5 75 other, Wie rache Rev. Thonms Fairy 
ad 


Pitſey, in Effex, By his ſegond wife, 
ad no child. To the great names already 


10 i among bis friends and pati ons, may be added 


tlioſe of... ene Nr. Berkeley FR of Cloyne 
(Ni ih Ramm he . correſp nded; on, the .tabjet | of ©1 ar- 
Mater), Bre Focock Biſhop, of Meath, and wany others 


ok the Kirst rank. in literature at home: and. among the 


5520 25 5 gners 5 ith, Chem, he. correſponded were 
35 3 Mr. Keyſler, and the framed » Father 

; 19 85 9 a ſome of his deſigns (ſent him 
by 8 biſbop W /ake). 3 in his Antiquity explained,” A 
1 account of Dr. 1 7 Was, Wich his own per. 
maſhon, printed in 1 y Mr. Maſters, in the ſecond 


Ie FO ais “ Hiſtory of Lene College,” HED 
©. Jooll 


* 


- ſoon-after-bis-death-a:ſhort:bur Guſt 'chakaRer bf him wn " 


the Anecdotes of Bowyer“ availed himſelf; and was 
_ favoured with ſeveral additional particulars from reſpectable 


authority. After his deceaſe, 4 medal of him was caſt N 
and epaired. | ;Gaub; on one ſide tlie head adorned with 
dak leave ibed RRV. Gy STVEELBY, It. 5. $. *. 

. 1a. Ap Es, æt. 64. Reverſe, a view of Stonch 
OB, MAR. 4, 1705, &T.84.; [but this is a miſtake, for * | 
Doctor was but 78. I There is a portrait of n after N 


of him in his robes, by Wills; and Mrs. Parſons (reli 
of Dr. James Parſons) bans. NEW pilates,” Oo . 


I bod excellent cr was of 1 hoble 5 Fofe Stwalburt 
and bm in 1489 ; He made himft 5 


| the farvices he did his country';/ and diſcharged the moſt 5e, Bra. 
: go poſts with the greateſt | 


-  deputations to the diets of the empire tie imperial 
i”, college; Which was 


work: Notlüng becomes an hi 


| 100 that nothing might be wanting to me . 


and mere report, but have n 8 
' 46 records, which I have caraballyreotlind 1 90 which x a | 
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iven in the Gentleman „ Manie“ for 1765, by his 
jend Peter Collinſon Of -bothi theſe; © the” author of 


Kneller in mezaotinto by J. Smith in 172 7, before he Ne 
took orders, with his arms, viz. Argent, a Spread Eagle 
deuble- headed Sable. Mrs. Fleming has atother portrait 
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of Wore ban alt pr The wal | 

«8T URMI us ( . a German of great Melchior 

am In 

vitis jurif- 

conſult, 


illuſtrious 


capacity and probi 
acquitted. himſelf with the higheſt - oi ma end 


and that of England. He contributed very hruch to the 
reſormatiqn of religion at Straſburg, to the erecting of ® | 
there ten years after, and to 
he Hiſtory of the reformation. in Germany: by Sleidaff. 
This Sleidam thus teſtifies] in his preface; to that'extellert = 


ſtory more, than truth 
and eandouy; and I am ſure I have taken E 


fox I have mot advanced anything 3 — 
om 


of undqubted 5 1 receivedlikewiſethe aſſiſtance 
4 of that noble and nt perſon, James Sturmifus; who, 
10 having bern above thirty years engaged in public and | 
rene affairs With the Neben reputation and having 
generouſly honoured me with his'friendſhip, frequently 
5 perk up mx doubts, and put me into the rigtit way; 
and, at moon before has:;laft illneſs} read over the 
94 greateſt. part of the work, and made the neceſſary remarks 
wh win it.” He died at Straſburg Oct. 30% 1553, after lan- 
1H ng of a fever for two months. 1 who mentions | 
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24 | | 
a. 1b. this, adds, chat F ö 
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WW 2555 tegrity, and the glory o 


| Wy them by his pig ders e toc! | 
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the German nobilizy, on ac.“ 
% count of the excbllent ale of his mind, and his 
« Adiſtinguiſurd leatning.” “ 

| Though: he bad « zeal for religion, yet he had been | 
' ſome years without receiving che =" park wed 


ſcandalized;' as well he might, at the diſputes which | 
= Ong _ oO AE Ne e 88 | 


wen rer. yk us ine ue Chao i it 


Bete, bia. U we may pſe the terms; of Melellior Adam, was born at 


in Eiſel, near Cologne, in 1 go. He was injtiited 
in letters in his native; govrit UP Viel 'the ſuns of cn. 
de Mandefſchtid, tis receiver his father was, and afters 
wards ſtudied at Liege in tho abllege of St. Jord me, In 
1524, he went to Louyain, Where he ſpenx fiye-'yeats, | 
three indearning, and two in teaching ; and had or his 
fellow · ſtudents John Sleidan, Andrew 7elalivd, ard ſome 
thers, Who afterwards became N eminent men, and 
1 He ſot preſs 


u ting! preſa 
| * Rudger Reſpius, proſeſſor of the np. pag: and , 


aned. ſeveral Greek authors, | He: begin wild Hotner, | 


MN | made fi x i; 
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married alſo there, and kept a great numbor 
but as he liked. what was cilled the neu opinion in 
religion, he was more than once in damger; which, un- 
doubtedly, was the reaſon why he teme ved to Straſburg in 
1537» OE to take ; poſe on of the plate offered Kim | 
by the magiſtrates. years following he opened a 
ſchopl, Which became famous, and by his meatis-obtained = 
70 the emperpr Maximilian II. the title of un univerſity in 
565. s was very well ſkilled in polite literature, wrote 
e with Ku purity, and underſt6o& the method of 
A it was owing; to him, that di college 
8 which he was re&or, bebäme che moſt = 
1 of Smodbu, in | kil e His. talents wert Hob confined 
to the ſchopl; he quently intruſted with ſeveral 


4 deputations in Gerwany and foreign countries; and dif- 
charged thefe employments with great. honour and dili- 
gence. He ſhewed extreme charity to the irefugers on 


Account of religion: he was not ſatisfied with labouting to 
nenda Tons, bur tix alſo f 
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' $YCKEING' "(fir 91 figihi Poet aud dre: Lifepre 
matie Writer, Was ſon N John Susking, trollet ed 42 
of the hoid to Charles I. and Was born Sick _ -+.— 
Effex, in 1615. It is recorded 4p Feine cke thing enen ee 
that his m 55 went till tke N month or mim dramatic _ 
e = of hits og cy oF mache tp * {og 
int A & his es, Me - 
that hers f n Lite EAA e age; — 
to tive ew 12 1 at Ain. 1 = foundation'in 
langiiage,” He proceeded in the Eqyrle' of Ris Nuthes, and 
became wing in polite Uiterartire, He cultivated 
muſic and „ and” excclſed in boch: for though he 
a vivaci fprightinieſy in Ris natute, which. 
would not 5 Bis 3 Tele wo, be a eohifined to any x 


however, w Nays rhe ealat Gag a ted! in him; 

the eaſineſs aj carriage and 3 uitable to che 
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| is nature, In the mean 
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be of - 4 courtier. and | „Which. 
7 mn attained, that he. al ape N 9 


peculiar beppinef 15 een ng "BE 


amen 
19017a0- 
0 ee” a et he Was 1 


Lg apt: 
Smp. Ado 
made a cam OE re Ky. 


his elena: not 2 We 8 
e in the. beginning of 65 OE civil Wars, pop | 
alty was excetdingly. ce ore This return to his country 
be raiſed a og 4 A, abe mon ly 
his: own "charge, and 3 15 2 Fe | 
| that it is faid to have ſtood: Th 5 {1 
| troops- and. their. Ide, Ang 1 Nes, . nly ik 
their finery * they did Fob 4 . e 
Sir John laid very much to — ; Se ſoon after 5 


„„ we ſeized "PR eee e Wn Peg 1 
. -  . » Twenty-eight years of ,age- advantages. q 155 
wy 3 ws . and EL with which LI 


2 155 young, was beiter he 8 0 
longer. He was 2 Wit, e 200 IV writer, as 
| Dryden ſomewhere all him: put _cermauply..not.'a great 
genius, as ſome have. affected to repreſen an A292 ite 
und caſy verſifier, but not 2 poet. 
Memoirs of him, fa yon that © his Town 1 0880 thy, 
and natural, bis diſcourſes WW = Vincing, his 
55 plays well Fan and taki 77 is. letters Ea 
and ſparkling.” He obſerves furth f, that. 20, [ 1 
were hot ſo looſe as his expreſfohs, nor his te ſo va 
das his, thoughts; and at the lame, time om for. his 
be . and fanguine complex jon, which he thinks a 


«+ little more time and ex TELE would have re&tified.”.. 


His works confiſt of a ms, and ſome letters, An 


0 account of religion by ri 5 ag, rl af ue upon occa- 


ion, preſented to the earl of Dorſet, and four plays: 


There have been ſeveral editions 15 them; the: kf. N 
bet Davies, 2 vol. Bro... 
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"VET ONIUS (Cars Ses ge e away 
Vs), an ancient hiſtorian, very e in, Hey Pogry 
2 5 phic 
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8 | 1 Top 
gn of Velpatian, as may be A es m his own Seton. in 


pd in che life of Naw... Hig father was à man of,no 5 6. 
Stent 2 yet. no preferred. to the tribuneſhip of 


; a legion, by. thee a, whole. fade. he tool againſt. is x 
Pele Qu hi 3 Heng, bis firſt years probably at Ia Donit. | 


Nome; for, he tells us, that " he remembered, when he was a e. 12. 


boy, to have ſeen an old man inſpected in open court, and- 


"4; examined whether: he was circumciſed or not. When 


„ 


he was grown ap n he de himſelf to the bar and the 


teſtimony of ene informs ns that he. did ſo, 
informs.us, A thx fame time, that he had not. me freed 
hunſelf from. the ſuperſtitions. of his times. Von write Epitt. xvii. 


ame werd.“ Nays Pliny gg him, e that a dream ha made id. i 


{you ert ef miſeamying in your cauſe, and you want 


"<< me to [432k you a gelay of 8 fe days. There will be 


+! ſome. diffculty in this; however, * certainly try: 
« for, dreams, a8 Homer ſays, proceed from 8 


1 #rarhe: mean wt continues he, 66 Nou would do well 5 | | s 


_ [*,comfider; whether wur dreams!are, literally: fultilled, or 

_ <*rwhether ey come true only by — There was 

_ along and ſtrict friendſhip hetween theſe dw writers. ant 
it proxec adyantagequs.to e for: Plny did him 


great ſervices! He procured him a tribune's. office; and 
afterwards, upon bis refignation, tranferred it to his kinf- 


wan, gat Suetonius's requeſt; 1; He: obtained alſo for him 


the, Jus trium Uberdrum z' a favour ſeldom granted, 


and which Pliny had hot obtained, if to his great -intereſt 


at court he- had not joined an earneſt, ſolicitation for it. 
He was then governor of Bithynia, r the empire of 

Tmjan; and frem then wrote the) following letter to 
abat. emprrog- had long figce, Sir, taken into an rig. re.. 


Jv intimacy” with; me Suctonius I ranquillus, / a man of lib. . 
great integrity , honour, and learning, whoſe manners 
Ft: and ſtudies Are the ſame With my own and the eng ' 


have known him, the more I have loyed him. 5 
5 1 been but unhappy in his marriage; and the — — of 


55. thoſe who have three children are upon ſeveral ac- 


us counts neceſſury. He begs through me therefore, chat 


it, you, will 


1% your bounty will (ſupply what bis ill fortune has denied 
1 I know; Sir, the high value of the favour I aſk; 
ay but 1 am aſking of you, whoſe indulgence to all my wiſhes 8 
61 have long experienced. .. How defrovs I am to obtan 
— wh 8 from my applying to 8 at 


5 "OY 6 ſhould mae” have done, if 1 


Is - 


27 
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WO 28* ip SUE TON US | 
A zee ee eee to We.“ Suetonius: 
_ " afivirdiced himſelf " confiderably — he ws 
ME 2 to tlie ee n but he dur lol th that placd; for 
Ta vita ot paying 4 due refpet ae Fro as 50 who. 
* relates this affair; expreſſes Hirſt du 59 57 e dato: 
_—_ 2 ddt e 4 80 2 = 
_. ma e Alis, ud Sabi ux 
A injuſſe sjus, famiflartas fe e 8 8 ti 
«| Genus aukete poftulabat, fuceeſſores dedit.“ | 
ris teſtimony from the original,” to note 8 Ab _ 
thoſe}' who have concluded frem it, tat | Sudtonius's 
offence againſt the empetor was h Tove-intrigue' with' his 
wie Sabiha: whereas "the worde do not ſuggeſt: the leaſt 
idea of gallantry, but only imply; that Suetortius ahl 
* ſome" others dere tg out” of Wan Fase 
„ etipetor, for behaving, without His leave; with leſs cote- 
„ Moty to the emprefs than was 'confiſtent Wien his 
«owl dignity: and that! of His court.“ For, it ſeems, 
the emperor treated her with great 'contertipt himſelf, on 
account of ſome very ill qualities the Had, a permised 
others alſo to do ſo bes, certain wer bop which mi- 
tations,” it is probable, theſe gentlemen creed, |! * 
We know nothing more of Suctbitys, chan is he is 4 
wie? He wrote many books, none of which are come 
down to us, except His Hiſtory of the firſt twelve emperors, 
and purt of Kis'e6oHeerhing the illuſtrioeus grammarians and 
_rh&6rlcians'; for he applied Himſelf much to the ſtuly of 
Prafniifiar and rhe&orit, land many Are of opinion that be 
_ tut them. Stidas aſeribes to him ſevera works, Which 
cdfieern chat profeſſion; and obſerves farther, that he wrote 
a book about the Grecian games, te pon the ſhows of 
the Romans, two upon tlie laws and tuſtoms of Rome, one 
upon the life of Cicerb, or upon his bobs „Pe tepub. 
lies,” A catalogue of the illuſtriehs men of Rome,” 
and tlie eight books" Kill extant Uf the Hiſtory of- the 
Emperors.” Many other pieses ef his are cited 
various authors; and the lives of Terence, Horace, Juve- 
nal, Perſius, and Lucan, have uſuaiy gone under his name, 
alld been printed ät che end of his Works, mough it'ls not 
abſolutely certain that they ate his. His Hiftory of the 
* Emperors” is an excellent work, and has always been 
-admired by the beſt judges in polite Uterature:- It i 1 'a con- 
xinued ſeries of choice and curious ſacts, related ſuceinłtly, 
[without digrefſions, reflections, and reaſönings. There is 
in it a character of ſincerity, which ſhews * pltnly, 
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was not directed by or fla Suetoning, Io pref. ad 
yi Politian, aer aa proafs of of his dilige Bact. 


, 
© yeracity, ' and There is no room fer any 


„ fuſpicion of partiality or Mull in his Docks; nothing 
3 dut of favour; ot ſuppreſſed out of fear: 
„the facts ' themſelves have engroſfed his whole , 
„ tention, and he has conſulted truth in the firſt 
—He was ſo far from being influenced by any el ark 
1 from the truth, chat, as Politian thinks, he 

the lives of Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian, che empe - 


his time, beeauſe he would not bo tempted to ſpeak: 
waborilt of an mags ur bf any deher nei 8 
love of truth. 


ome have blamed him to ſo 
ow of th, Fam have aten ant for being lap 

of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, as Fr he 
meant to teach the crimes, by this manner of 
relating them. But this, as Eraſmus obſerves, way Eraſm, 


to 1 care and 8 as an hiſtorian; whi 8 


ch, as fome< 1}, 2. 
ſaid well e h.“ made him write the lives of the | 
_ zfars with the 


ne freedom that they ved. And he 
is ſo far from blaming him, chat he thinks his hiſtory | 
more particularly uſeful on that very account : to be 8 Eraſm.per, 
< curb,” fays he, (to wicked princes, who will not 
the at felt, when el ſee tlie treatment they will have © 
« from im ty, and conſider that their 
«will hereafter as execrable as that of Caligula an 
Nero is at this hy: We muſt not doſe our accountof 
this hiſtorian without obſerving, that he ſpeaks very diſ- 
reſpe&fully of the Chriſtians, calling them en * In Neron. 
% num ſuperſtitionis nove & _— a ſort of people gf < 16. 
« a new ad michievous ſu hut this x Fan- 
didly be iopmed-to his Lance, and want of þ - 
whom paſo 6 and their doQrines, 

is author has been thought wo the attention - 
and pains" of critics of de 118 Rs 2g very well 
publiſhed more than once. The bet 'editfops ? are; 


notis & numifmstibos 4 Carolo Fatin, 3 4 | 1255 | 


4to. “ Cum  fiotis: integris N 
6 2 Joannis Ge Ne. OG 
bs mit. 1691 „ Ke vm notis wird | 
Pitiſei, L. Bat. 8 em. BVS. And Cum — is 
15 „ -Leoyard: , "667 In uſum Del . 

* ml 8, 1 4. * tom. 40. % Cy 6 
** Burmangi,® in two volumes to. . . 


n RR SUEUR 


inthe ator vt — and chat Bis 


ad Sueton, | 


* 


80 Vin 1 


=” UE UR (Ever enz E 3 . 
in his me, which the French mation had produced, was; 
dotn at Paris in 3647, + and ſtudied che principles of his: 
art under Simon Vouet, whom he infinitely ſurpaſſed. It 
is; remarkable, that Le Sueur was never out of France, 
and vet he carried: his art to the. higheſt. degree of perfec- 
tion. His 2 ew a grand guſto. of deſign, which eas 
formed upon anti uin, and after the beſt Italian maſters. 
He invented wit! „ and his exechtion was al Ways- 
worthy of: his defigns:. He was in enuοuν,,Hdiſereet, and 
delicate, in the choice of- his; ohjects. His, attitudes are 
ſumple and noble; his. expreſſions fine, ſingular, and very 
well adapted to the ſubje& His draperies axe ſet after the 
goũt of Raphael s laſt 4 N Whatever Was the reaſon of 
it, he knew little of the local colours, or the claro obſcuto: 
but he was o much maſter of. the other: parts of paiuting, 
what there was à great likelihood of his throwing o Vouet's 
manner entirely, had he lived longer, and once reliſhed 
that of the Venetian ſchool; Which he would; certainly 
have imitated in his colouring, as he imitated the manner of 
the Roman ſchool in his deſigning. For, immediately after 
Vouet's death, he perceived that his maſter had led him 

out of the way; and by conſidering the antiques: that.were 

m France, and alſo the deſigns, and prints of the beſt 

Italian maſters, e Raphael, he contracted a more 
refined ſtyle and happier. manner. Le Brun could not 
forbear being jealous = Le Sueur, whod id not mean how 
ever to give any man pain; for he hag ugh Gmpliety of 
manners, much candour, and exact prohiy, His principal 

Works are at Paris, Where he died the 3 £ April 1055, 

At no more than thirty-eight years of age. 5 lite of St. 

J in the cloiſter. of the . Carthuſians a Paris, ts 


Feckoned nis PIP. Nr his defaced by ande 
whe. envied him. 3 


11 13 * * 1 i} * £447 171 155 ile 


„ $UICER (Jonx e ry moſt learned Ger- 
mag divine, was horn at Zurich: in: 4620 hecame pro- 
feſſor. there of the Greek and Hebrew. languages; and died 
at Heidelberg in 1705. He is the compiler of à very. uſe- 
ful work, called“ Lexicon, ſwe Theſaurus Ecelebaſtices 
„„ Patrum. 1 * che beſt edition of which is that 
2 of Amſterdam, ling My i A vols. folie, He had à ſon, 
_'Henry Suicer, di by ſome. literary — 

. he was à p ele l at Zurie, pal at» Heide 4d 
_ who die alfo in AFR PRINTER; 807 D As, 


252 51 DA 8. author ofa Greek Lexicon, dhe beit edition ors 
ef which we#publithed, with Latin verſion and notes, by 
Ludovicus Kuſterus, at Cambridge 1705, 1 in three volumes 
folio. ' Who Stidas was,” or when he lived, are points. of 5 
tneertsiutf; nd cireumſtinces of bis Bfe having been 
recorded ether met or any other Writer. Politiaan 
and ſome others Have been of opinion that no fach perſon 
ever exiſted® but that Suidas Was a real perſon, appears, not 
only from his name being found in all the manuſcrip ta of 
his Lwiecen but from his being often mentioned by Eul⸗ Preefat. 
rathius in his Commentary —_ Homer. The learned have . Kutter. 4 $ 
differed in che ſume manner concerning the of Suidas; on 2 | bu 
ſome, as Grotius, [ity poſing hitn- to have ewe —_ 
ſtantinus;the ſon of Lev, empevot of the Eaſt, who began to | . 
; reign” in 912; While others have brought him even lower = 
than Euſtatkius, who is known to have lived in 1180. Our = 
b learned Bentley has written mus "concerning it:“ As for bite 
ed Suldas, he has brought down a point of chronology to en Pu 
n Ihe death of the em Zimiſces, that 1 is, to the year of nu 
«« Chriſt 97 5: {6 that he ſeems to have written his Lexicon 
ſter © between that time, and the death of the ſucceeding em- 

«« peror, which'was in 102 f. As to the Lexicon, it 1 
nothing more than a compilation of matters from various 
authors, ſometimes made with judgement and diligence, and 
ſometimes without. Suidas ae uſed bad copies; whence 
it has 57 — 7 pened, that he ſometimes gives his reader corrupt 

ous words, inſtead of choſe that are pure and 
a Sometimes he has mixed things of a different 
kind, and belonging ts different authors, promiſtvouſly; 
and ſometimes he has brought examples to Autre che fi 15 
nification of words which are nothing to the purpole. 
' Theſe imperfections however being allowed; his 5 


is 1 


n 8 8 


— 
72 
= 


oe is apon the Whole a very uſeful book, and à ficrehwnſe 2 
W as it were of all ſorts of erudition. The Fat ae by 1 


*  profeſſion/ have all prized it highly; an ſe Who are 
Ger- not ſo may find their advantage in it, ſince it not only 
16 Pro. Sives an aceount of poets, orators, and hiſtorians, &c. but 1 8 
d died "exhibits' I excellent paluges of ancient authors that are % i 
uſe⸗ Joſt- mats C 1 
This Lonicon of Suidas was frſtpubliſhed at Milan £1 499. . 1 


in Greek only: it has fince been printed with a Latin vert | 
dut the beſt edition, indeed the only good one, is. chat of 

Kuſter, mentioned above, on which 28 the preſent | 

- patriarch gf Greek literature in this kingdom, has beſtowed 

no i: pains, and in ſo N emonſtrited all un- [ 

3 p 9 5 li 
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5 
LY ( ABLE] de ebe am 


| of the 9 Con rs. that France-cyer had. 


as 1 N frm 2 . and illuſtriqus bouſe, and 
orn in 1860 as, from his earlieſt youth,” the for» 
vant and jen of Henry IV. who was juſt ſrven years 
Or: than, be, hang Neg Pay in Bearn in 1583. He 
bred in the opinions and doctrine of the Reſofmed re- 


7 | Bl ion, and continued to the end of his life conſtant in the 


wound he received at che ſſegẽ of Rouen in 
to Bearn, where the qpenly profeſſed Calvini 


eafelBon of it, which on, him more eſpecially for the 


important ſervices A Providence had deßgned him. 
15 d' Albert, ques 1 after the death of her 
uſband Anthony —_ 194 Which. was oceaſioned by a 


y r 


for her ſon Henry from the court.of France to.Pay in! w 1906 


and put him under a Hugyenat preceptor; who trained 


up in the Proteſtant religion. b 


reQtreſs of the Proteſtants in 1866; and came to Rochelle, 


Where the devoted her ſon to the defence of the new reli- 


3 


gion. In that 17 5. Henry, then prince of Bearn, was 
declared chief of the party; and followed the army from 
that time to the peace, which was, figned at St Germains 


the 11th of Auguſt 1570. He chen returned to Bearn, and 


made uſe 3 . quiet chat ys given him, to. viſit his 


bio vernment of Guyenne; after Which he 
ind ke 


came n Rochelle, with the 4 deen of Navarre 
his be r. 


he advantages granted to, the Proteſtants by the peace 

| of 5 Germains, raiſed à ſuſpicion in the breaſts of their 
1 that the court of France did not mean them well; 

and in win nothing al was intended by the peage, than 
20 prepare for the moſt diſmal tragedy. that ever was aRed. 

The queen. dowager Catharine de Medigis, and her ſon 


Charles 1 vere now convinced, that the Proteſtants were 


too pow ful to be ſubdued by force: a reſolution was taken 
therefore to extirpate them by m and treachety. For 
* 9 1 8 queen Catharine and Charles diflembled to 57 

ree; and, during. the whole year: 1574, talked of 


; . 5 but fairhfolly obſerving the treaties of entering 
into a cloſer correſpondence with che Proteſtants, and care 


"NO preventing all occaſions 9 ä the * _ 


. ne Re a 


5 SULLT. 8 
move al poſible-fuſpici the court of Francs pi OR? A 


between Charles the IXh's ſiſter, and Bere prince 


4 Bearn; 8 at the ſame time; as if they would 


prepare n war againſt Spain, chan which nothirig could be 


more agrecable to 3 Theſe things, enforced with 


great ſeeming frank ne ſinicerity, entirely gained the 
queen of Navatre; who, | though ſhe at firſt doubted, and 


continuasd irreſolute for ſo me months, yet yielded about the 


end of che year 1571, and 


0 for the journey to Fa- 
ru ene eee -D1;Þ 8 ey BRI int 
Still there were a thouſand an which were 


ſufficient to render the finceriry of theſe-greatpromiſes:ſuſ- 


pected; and it is certaing chat many among the: Proteſtants 
did ſufpe chem to the very laſt:. Sully's fattier was one 


of theſe, and concelved ſueh ſtron 0 e e 


when the report of the court of Na 
tis firſt reached him, he could nor give ertdicꝭ tu it. Firm- 


tinuanee he made haſte to tale advantage of it, and pre- | 


ings, he ſuffered himſelf to be carti 


his ſtudies, without 


ly perſaaded/thar the*preſent calm would be of. ſhort con- 


$journey to Pa- 


pared to ſhut himſelf up with his effects in Rochelle, when 
every dhe. elſe talkeckof nothing but leaving it The queen 


of Navarre B him ſoot aſter more partitularhy of 
this..defign; and requeſted: lim to join her in her way to 


Vendome. He went, and took Zuliy, now in his twelfth 


Ve 2 with him He found a general ſecurity. at 


ee dee an air of ſatis faction on every face; which 

h he durſt not object to in public, ns made re- 
nſtrances to ſome of the chiefs in 
0 upon as the effect bf weakneſs and „ and ſo, 
not eating to ſeemi wiſerithan perſons of greater underſtand- 


He Went to Roſtiy; to pu himſelf into a condition to ap- 


with the torrent. 


Theſe were 


pear at the ee cou of France; but, before he a 


went, preſented his ſon to the prince of Bearn, in the pre- 
— che queen his mother, with great ſolemnity and 


aſſurances of the mioſt inviolable attachment. Sully did not 


return with his father to Roſny, but went to Paris i in the 
qucsen of Navarre's train! He applied himſelf cloſely to 


negle ing to pay a proper court to the 


prince his maſtor; and lived with 2 3 and à valet 
de chambye in a part of Paris where almoſt all 'the colleges 
| _ and continued there till the bloody — Wich 


— 


me queen 2 Navarre, her * 9 


e ſoon after. 8 
cduld babes kind thanithe reception N 
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| Higcire de as futhbr Durieb xela tes, wentaofedt-himſelf-wit 
France, ab of it; And, when ſome Mat Were Wh him ook notide 


Bs: 3 


very e 18:2 Wor Bu not 


eas the figriat für- Begin 
_ 2Gniie,>thd:duke> hättflelf gtayigg below un therodw 


U r. 


bat ahne 


!abbgiug, 
than their d tamentiuf them. f be guttnof-Navarm died, 


be 


and fome Niſtoriam make:maidoubttiant: os; &; 


Jet the whole court? mas” 


e conduct of wh 5 . is. — 
to call it an eee diſſi- 
ENS Still many of the Prdteſtants, emong whom 
Was Sullyts- Ather, 1 of. che ooutt; and 
had ſuch convinceing proofs, that thay quitted the court, 
-and Paristitſelf, or gt lexſt lodgad iin the ſuburbs. They 
N ng e to pe ch,“ ws „ Hut- he, tent 
Land ſome of his- chig gs, he edmital de Collgny 
Lim purticulir, be ongef the: wiſeſt and taofofagacidus 
een were ns ins redulbus. Tbe fact vo be 
fur the- aach of Ruguſt, 167 2, and 
8 {ll Kn / the. Heine of che infact of dt. Bar- 
-tholome w. Thi "feaſt -of -St. Bartholomew fall this year 
SIRE: pI ee ee gong che 
revent 82504 ni ee LOY 12,50 
« »*AUtHE nectffary? eolffaryrwtaſutes-biving ben make, ther ring 
ing of te cheils of aaagn Famer or -Matins 
ing adetſieghter. Thegümiml de 
yes Acme by haddmeſtie bf — 
ris 

his 'bodpwasthrowa outÞfthe)window.. They gut ff is 
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Having diſguiſed myſelf in a ſcholar's gown; 1 put f 

4 large -prayer-book under my arm, and went into the 

. ſtreet. I Was ſeized with horror incxpreflible at the 

e ft of the furious murderers; who, running from all 

parts, forced open the houſes, and cried aloud, Kill! 

| * Bu! maſlacre the-Huguenots !' The blood, which Iiſaw 

& ſhed before my eyes, redoubled my terror, I fell into 

the midſt of a body of guards; they ſtopped me, queſti- 

4 oned me, and were beginning to uſe me ill, when, bap- 

4 ily for me, the book that I carried was perceived, and 
F ferred me for a paſſpott. Twice. after this, I fell into 
„ the ſame danger, from which I extricated myſelf with 

t the ſame good fortune. At laſt I arrived at the college 

_ «© of Burgundy, where a danger ſtill greater than any I had 
yet met with awaited. me. The porter having twige 

e xefuſed me entrance, I continued Randing in the midſt 

: % of the ſtreet, at the rhercy of the furious murderers, whoſe 

numbers ; increaſed every moment, and who were evi- 

_ . ** dently ſeeking for their prey; when it came into my 

2 mind toꝛaſk for La F Myer D this college, a 

2% good man, by whom I was tenderly beloved. The por- 

- * ter, prevaticd. upon by ſome ſmall pieces of money which 

put into his hand, admitted me; and my friend carri- 
- iS me to his apartment, where two inhuman prieſts, 

hom I heard mention Sicilian veſpers, wanted to force 

e me from him, that they might cut me in pieces; ſaying, 

Dude order ws, not to, ſpare even, infants at che breaſt. 

„„All the good man could do was to conduct me privately 

to a diſtant chamber, where he locked me up; and here 

1 was. confined three. days, wacertairs of my deſtiny, 
' ſeeing no one but a ſeryant of my friend, ho came - 

from time to time to bring me proviſion.” 

As to Henry king of Navarre, -though he had been mar- 

ried to Charles the IXtlys ſiſter but fix days before, with 

- the greateſt ſolemnity, and with all the marks of kindneſs 

and affection from the court, yet he was treated with not a 

jot more ceremony than the reſt. He was awaked two 

- hours before day by a great number of ſoldiers, who ruſhed 

_ boldly into a chamber in the Louvre, where he and the 

prince of Conde lay, and infolently commanded them to 

. dreſs themſelves, and attend the king. They would not 

: ſuffer the two princes to take their ſwords with them, who, 

as they;went, ſaw ſeveral of their gentlemen maſlacred be 

Fe fore their eyes. This was contrived, doubtleſs, to intimi 

ns Aaate them; and, with the ſame view, . 
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under the 17 and make him paſs through the guards, 
1 up in files on each ſide, and in e 


le 174% Pg * two or three ſteps My __ | 
captain, of ards ſwearing, that they ſhould do him 
10 54 he 5 through amidſt Rt 2-4 and halberts. 
The king waited for them, and received them with a counte- 
nance. and eyes full of fury; he ordered them with oaths 
and blaſphemies, which were familiar with him, to quit a 
religion, which he ſaid had been taken up only for a cloke to 
their rebellion: he told them in a fierce and angry tone, 
chat he would no longer be contradicted in his opinions 
by his ſubjects; that they by their example ſhould teach 
5+ others. to revere him as the image of God, and ceaſe to 
4 be enemies to the images of his mother; and ended by 
declaring, that ** if they did not go to maſs, he would treat 
them as criminals A of treaſon againſt divine and 
« human majeſty.“ The manner of -pronouncing theſe 
words not ſuffering the prinees to doubt the ſincerity of 
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required of them: and Henry was even obliged to ſend an 
edit into his dominions, by which the exerciſe of any other 
religion but the Romith was forbidden. 
In the mean time the court ſent orders to the govenors 
in all the provinces, that the ſame deſtruction ſhould be 
made of the Proteſtants there as had been at Paris; but 
many of them nobly refuſed to execute theſe orders; and 
one of them had the courage to write a letter to Charles IX. 
in Which he plainly told his majeſty, that he was ready 
„to die for his ſervice, but could not aſſaſſinate any man 
for his ſervice.“ Yet the abettors and prime actors in 
this Tragedy at Paris were wonderfylly ſatisfied: with them- _ 
ſelves, and found much comfort in having been able to do 
ſo much for the cauſe of God and his church. Tavannes, 
mentioned above, who ran about the ſtreets crying, Let 
<* blood! let blood!” being upon his death - bed, made a 
general confeſſion of the fins of his life; after which his 
confeſſor ſaying to him with an air of aſtoniſhment, 4 Why! 
ou Laan not 2 word of St, Bartholomew; he repli 
* I look upon that as à meritorious action, which ought 
** to atone for all the fins I have eyer committed,” This 
is related by. his ſon, who has written memoirs of him. 
The king himſelf muſt have ſuppoſed real merix to have been 
in it; for, not content with Rang his ſeal and ſanQion ta 
theſe deteſtable butcheries, he is credibly affirmed to have 
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them, they yielded to _neceſlity, and performed what was 
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„bea piece icht the contradi ions of tlie human the- 
«© &jts are capable of painting.“ Indeed, one would . 
e wt ani taking and merriments 4 plot Was all 
= while carrying on for the deſtruction of 90 880 {6uls : 
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Very. woll horx to di 


e his chagrin; and he often drove 


it awaꝝ by the help. of gallantry, which his on conſtitut ion, 


the corruption of the ladies, 


eaſy: to him. 
The lady de Sauvea, wife ta one of the ſecrataries o itate, Prefize, xc. 


vas one of his chief miſtreſſes. —— ur" 


with love, as 

"A thoſe: ches were formed 10 

vernment from Catharine de Medicis, and to 
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and the duke of Alengon to be arreſted, ſet guards upon them, 


and ordered them to be examined upon ma 


many heinous-alle- - 


e They: pg aura thy Henry Lk for: Charles 
X. died, 1574; in the moſkexquitite torments and horrors, 


the maſſacte upon St Bartholomew s- dax having been al- 
ways in his mind. Sully emploxedithis leiſure in the moſt 


adxvantageons manner he was able. Hs found: it i 
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In die year 1576, the ki 


of eee eee | 
from. thecourt o France. Fhe means Were one day offered = 
him in the month of Febuary, when he was hunting 8 


near 


_ Senks; from whence, his guards being diſperſed; he in- 


ſtantly paſſed the Seine at Poiſſy, went to 
to Tours, where he no ſooner arrived than he 


exerciſs of the eee A bloody 
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expedted ;-and Catharine de Medicis bean to d rmbü it her 
turn: and indeed, from that time to 1589, his life was no- 
thing elſe but àa mixture of battles, negociations, and love- 
ihe ves, Mhich laſt made no inconſiderable part of his bu- 
nels; Sully was one of thioſe/ who attended bim in his 
flight, and who continued to attend him tothe end of his 
life, ferving him in the chfferent capacities of ſoldier and 
Nateſmanz as che different conditions of his affairs required. | 
Henry's wife, whom Catharine had brought to him in the 
year 1578, was a great impediment ta him; ver by his mar 
nagement ſue was ſometimes of uſe to him There were 
frequent ruptutes between him and the court of France; 
: buſt at laſt: Henry III. confederated with him fincerely, and 
in good pea ag to reſiſt the league, which was more fu- 
rious than ever, after the death of che duke of Guiſe and 
the cardinal. his brther. The recunciligtion and confede- 
racy. of theſe two kings waseonchadel in Aprit 1589: their 
interview was at Tours the of that month, attended 
with great demonſtration of mutual fatisfa&tion.- They 
Joined their troops ſome time after to lay ſiege to Paris: they 
beſieged it in perſon, and were upon the point of ſubduing 
* great city, when the king of France was aſſuſſinated 
: ames Clement, a e dete; friar, the 1ſt of Auguſt, 
Jenavh's 5 ce of St. Cloud. “ The league," ſays a good 
iftoire de hiſtorian, 18 haps the moſt extraordinary event in 

| Frans 3 2 as e may be reckoned the weakeſt 
* * in not fo 3 thi te Grioold:.ronder binaſelf 
dent an that party by becoming their chief. The 
« — — ten, as an enemy of 
« their ſe&; and the murdered him on — of 
3 g af Navarre, the chief of the 
 ©*: Huguenots 
Henry III. eee e a ot 
Navarre tus ſucceſſor; and the king of Navarre did ſucceed 
him, but not without very great difficulties. He was ac- 
knowledged 8 lords, whether Catholic or 
Proteſtant, who happened then to be at court; hut the lea- 
_ guers refuſed abſolutely to acknowledge his title, till he had 
r=nounced the Proteſtant religion; and the city of Paris per- 
fiſted in ĩts revolt till the 22d of March, 1594. He embraced 
the Catholic religion, — — an end 
to the miyſcries af France,” by the advice of Sully,” whom he 
had lang taken into the fincereſt confidence; and the cele- 
brated Du Perron, aſterwards cradinal, was made the nden. 
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ly, bot in vain : „My patents bred me,“ ſa 
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opinions and doctrines of the = ormed religion, 

% and I have continued conſtant in the profeſſion: of it; 

06 Kay nyo threarenings, promiſes, variety of events, nor the 

change even of the king iy protector: joined to his moſt 

5 3 ſolicitations, hade ever been able to make me re · 
„ nounce it.“ 


FB, change of f religion in Henry IV. though'i it quicted 


ngs-for-the 4 eſent, did not ſecufe him from continua 
br ey troub es; for, being made ahi political 20 
it was natural to ſuppoſe 0 not fincere. Thus, Dec, 


41 
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26, 1594, à ſcholar, — John Chaſtel, attempted to See the art. 
aſſaſſinate the king, but only wounded him in the' mouth; C#a573%y 


and when he was interrogated concerning the crime, rea- 


dily anſwered, That he came from the college of the ſe- 


« ſuits,” and then accuſed thoſe fathers of having inſtigated 

him to it. The king, who was preſent at his examination, 

aid with much gal that © he had heard, from the 
on 


« mouths of many perſons, that the ſociety never loved him, 
<« and he was now convinced of it by his own.” Some wri- 


ters have related, that this aſſaſſination was attempted when - 


he was with the fair Gabrielle, his miſtreſs, at the hotel 
d'Eſtrees; but Sully, who was with him, ſays that it was 


at Paris, in his apartments in the Louvre. This Gabrielle 


was the favourite miſtreſs of Henry IV. and it is faid that 


the king intended to'marry her; but ſhe, died in 1599, tho 
year that his marriage with Margaret of Valois; ſiſter ok 


Charles IX. was deelared null and void by the pope's com- 
miſkoners, with conſent of parties. 
Medicis, at Lyons, the year after, and a 
de Guercheville, whom he had made love to without ſucceſs, 


to be one of her ladies of honour; faying; that, „ fince 


** ſhe was a lady of real honour, ſhe ſhould be in that poſt 
„with che 


fair; and à noble ſaying is recorded by many writers of 
Catharine, ſiſter to the viſcount de Rohan, who replied to a 
declaration of gallantry from this prince, that ** ſhe was too 


poor to be his wi and of tos Bede Tang) to be his 
4 mile . * 5 , 


he perform all the offices of à great and 


King. He attended to every part of the government; pro- 
feuted extortionefs, and'thoſs who"were * af em. 


bezzling 


He married Mary of 
ppointed madame 


queen his wife.“ Henry, though he was a great | 
monarch, was not always ſucceſsful in his addreſſes to thie 


As to Sully, he wWas wot the firſt mites of Henry: and - 


good miniſter, - 
tow his maſter 8 the offices of a great and good 
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A . ſchs under far mers and under treaſurers. Sully beheld this 
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; ling the public ROBY: ls 
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4 by, him, as oon as he had put an end to the civil wars of 
** France, e ee ee e e Veins,” 
an the 2d of May, 1598. * Is there a man, eithar prince 
og ſuhject, ho can read, without the moſkelovated and 
che maſt tender ſentiments, the language he hald c Sully 
at this timé, When he thought bimſelf dying af a great 
. ings. be had at Monç aux My friend, faid-he,. Rare 
„% no. fear of death. You; who: have ſeem me expoſe my 
+ life fo often, when 1 might fo eaſily have kept ont of 
+, danger, know this better than man: but I muſt con- 
„ feſs that I am unwilling to die, 1 have raiſed this 
<<. Kingdom to the {ſplendor I have propoſed: to myſelf, and 
*< before I have ſhewn my — vers love them like my 
children, by diſcharging them from a part af tha taxes 
$ 4 have been laid on them, and by governing them with 
8 e The ſtats of France, continues the nable 
4 A «© was, then oy ayers than the Rate of Great- 
. ; is now; the debts. as heavy, man of the pro- 
vinces entirely exhaufted, and none of them in a eondi- 
% tion of bearingany new impoſitian. Fheſfanding reve- WM + 
<*© nucs. brought. into the king's coffers no more than thirty WM \ 
* 
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+ millions, though an hundred and fiſty millions were 

* raiſed on the poople: ſo great were the abuſes of that 

government in raiſing of money ;-andahey were not leß BY + 
in the diſpenſation of it. The whole {heme of the ad- 

% miniſtration was a ſcheme. of fraud, and all who ſerved IM *« 

| +. cheated the public, from the higheſt offices down to the 
e loweſt; from the commiſſioners of the treaſury, dawn to 


ſtate of this 
6 deney af a 


T 
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when he came to have the ſols ſuperinten- 
lam, wid horror: he wos ready to defpars 


6 hut 


| o OT 
bor he Gk not defpar; real? for his maſter, ze for + 
bis country, and this very ffare, ſeeminger fo 4 5 

a far mimatedt His chdeavours; and the nobleſt thought, 
tat ever entered into the mind of a miuffer, entered uta 

* His. Ie reſolver to make, and he made, the reformation: 
of buſes, che reduction of expences, and à frugal manage- 

« ment, tlie finking fund for the payment of nanonal degts, 

« andthe. ſufficient fund for all the great 2 inte rie 

42 Without. overcharging the. people. He fucceeded 

% in all. The people were-nnmediately cafed, trade reviv- 

«+ ed, the King's coffers were filled; 4 maritime power was 
« created, a we fhirig noceflaty was prepared to pur the 

« nation iti a condition of wr roy 4. defigns, when- 


e 


wed « ever great conjuriftures mould oer themitlyes,” Such 
_ « Was the effekt of twelve years of wiſe and honeft adini- 


ns,” «iſtration; and this effect would haye ſhewed jefelf in 

ince il © great enterpriſes agaitift the houſe of Auſtria, more for-: 

land «© midable in theſe my than the houſe of Bourbon has been 

Sully e in ours, if age IV. had not been ftabbedbyone oftfioſe 

great H affaſfins, into whoſe hands the intereſt of this houſe, and 

have «« tlie frenzy of religion, had put the dagger more than once. 

ſe my Wl This aflaffin was Francis Ravillae, botn ar Angoateme, 

in 1580, Where he followed the profethort of 4 {choolmafter. © 

He had entered himſe if as a lay brother among the Feuillans 

of the Rue St. Honere, who are fad to have diſmiſſed him. 

before he had made His monaſtic yows, becauſt they had 

diſcovered that he was alunatic yet it did not appear from 

any thing in his diſcourſe, either during his impriſonment, 

or at the time of his execution, that he could rerſonably be 

charged with madneſs.” Henry was njurdered the 19th f 

May, 1610; and, what is infinitely more aſtoniſhing than 

the murder, are the preſages this unhappy prince had. of 

lis eruel deſtiny, which, Sully refls us, „“ were indeed Memoires 

% dreadful aha for rifing to the laft degree.” The queen de Sully, 

was to, be crowned purely to gratify her, for Henry was 

vehemently againſt” the” coronation; and, the nearer the | 

moment approached, the more his terrors increaſed. In 

* this ſtate of overwhelming horror, Which,“ ſays Sully, 

at firft I thought an unpardonable weaknefs, he opened 

his Whole Reart tc me; his own words wilt be more af- 

fecking than all I can ſay, Oh! e faid he, * this 

** coronation does not pleaſe me: 1 know, not what is the 

meaning of it, but my heart tells me ſome fatal accident 

will happen.' He fat down, 4s he ſpoke theſe words, 

* upon a chair in thy cloſet; and, refipning himſelf fome 
pas | ER Breet xe i 


- * c * 
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Eſſaĩ ſor 


hiſtoire ge- 
. perale, tom, 


av. p. 20. 


Henry IV. He was his own general and miniſter; it 
Vere united great frankneſs anc profound policy; ſublimity 


anne 


* «+ time to all the horrox of his melancholy ache nge 


* ſuddenly itarted up, and cried out, Par Dieu, 
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« in this city; they will murder me here; 1 ſee pla 
** they have made my death their 


| reſource!” for he 

had then great deſigns, on foot againſt Spain and the houſe 

of Auſtria, He repeated theſe forebody 7 ſeveral times, 
which Sully as often treated as chimeras: b 


t they proyed 


France never had 2 better, nor à greater king, than. 
in him 


of ſentiments, and a moſt engaging ſimplicity of manners; 
the bravery ofa ſoldier, and an inexhauitible fund of huma- 


nity; and, what forms the charafteriſtic of great men, he 
was obliged to ſurmount many obſtacles, to expoſe himſelf 


to OG; and eſpecially to encounter with adyerſaries wor- 


thy. of himſelf, Voltaire ſays, that“ he juſtly paſſed for 
66 5 greateſt man of his time, The candles 7M 
te phus had no reputation but amang philoſophers and 
% chymiſts. Philip II. of Spain had neyer been in action; 
*« he was, after all, no better than an intriguing, dark, diſ: 
«« ſembling tyrant; and his wiſdom could not be ſet in 
** competition with the openneſs and courage of Henry 
6% IV, who, with all his vivacity and flights, was yet as 


 *« wiſe and politic as he. Elizabeth of England acquired a 


*« great reputation; but, having never ſurmounted the fame 
1 obſtacles, ſhe could not pretend to the ſame glory. Add 
{+ to this, that her merit, whatever it might be, was ob- 
'* ſcured by the farce ſhe ated in the affair of Mary queen 
of Scots, whole blood left fych a ſtain upon it, as nothing 
% can wipe out. Pope Sixtus V. made himſelf famous b 

{© the obeliſks he raiſed, and by the monuments with wick 


he embelliſhed Rome; but without this merit, Which is 


TH very far from being of the firſt kind, he would not have 


been known for 1 ns excepting the haying obtain- 


ed the papacy by fifteen years of diſſimulation ang lying, 
+. and for having practiſed in jt a 174 even ta cruelty, 
They who are ſo ſeyere upon Henry IV. for his amours, 
*« do not conſider, that infirmitięs * this ſort are often 


I thoſe of the heſt men, and are no hjndrance to govern; 


Did. »rticle *©:1ng. well.“ ; Voltalre,. a, few Pages before, had criti- 
0 


Henay 
1 


ciſed Bayle for ſaying, that, * if Henry 1 V. had been mad: 
„ an eunuch, like Abelard, the firſt, time he debaucb- 
'« gd his neighbour's wife or daughter, he might have 
ee all Europe, and cclipled the glory of * 


* 


LS 


% 
a „ » == . -— a ed add <> Et Lone EO 
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in Which, bearing the thunder of his rs he took 
. « the caſtle Mammalian. till thery believ 
and many other fortreſſes of Savoy. He was — | 


suUU — 


1 anders and the Caſars:”: . in whichridicelows: 
« fition,” / ſays: Voltaire, 5 reaſoning!” 
« which he uſually, exerciſes with ſuch; een 


« ſuhtilty, intirely deſerted him: for Ceſar was muci! 1 
„more ebe than Henry was amorous, and nobody 


„ can ſee why. Henry was a jot worſe 'than-iAlexandet?” - 


In ſhort, we may ſay with lord Bolitigbroke, what all the ter te 


hiſtories will confirm, that Henry was 
« ſhining qualities which rendered him the honeſteſt gen- 


A re with which be was it 


nitely afflicted, Sully retired from courrt: for, a new. reign 
introdueing ne men and new meaſures, he was not on 


no longer regarded, but the courtiers alſo hated and plotted 


againſt him. The life he led in retreat was accompanied 


with decency, grandeur, and even majeſty; yet it Was, in 


ſome meaſure, imbittered with domeſtic troubles, ari 
wh the extrayagance and ill conduct of his eldeſt ſon, the 
quis of Roſny. He died Dec. 22, 1641, aged 82 and 


his ucheſs cauſed a ſtatue to be erected over his burying- 


place, with this inſcription on joe back of it: Here lies 
* the. body of the moſt high, moſt puiſſant, and moſt il- 


„ luſtrious lord, Maximilian de — marquis of Roſ- 
ki " Ys who ſhared in all the fortunes of king Henry the 
reat ; among which was that memorable battle, whieh 


gave the crown to the victor; where, by his valour, he 
ar the white ſtandard, and took ſeveral priſoners 
*« of diſtinction. He was by that great — in re- 


ward of his many virtues and diſtinguiſhed merit, bo- 


2 noured with the dignities of duke, peer, and marſhal of 
4 France, with the goveruments of the U 2 and Lower 
Poitou, with the office of grand maſter of the ordnance ; 


made ſuperintendant-of the finances, which office he 
* diſcharged fingly, with a wiſe and prudent czconomy ; 
and continued his faithful ſervices till that unfortunate 


* day, when, the Czſar of the French nation loſt his *life 
by the hand of a parricide. Aſter the lamented death of 


that great king, he retired . affairs, and paſſed 


the remainder of his life in and tranquillity: He - 
rr Eper r 22s igel, _— 5 
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+ tleman, the des captain, nd the greateſt me rin ; 


impregnable, | 


ed of all thoſe Windham. 


i 


ee 
. for a mah deve, ho hall run 


22 changes and chances, anch been epd ed to 
* this man tmtltbgen. One of 
1 perits of a veryiextrordinary Wind, 3 deferves . 


Memoires à qpartiamar munen. dens attithe! taleing of aon in 
ze Sully, Gamba, in agg vy ann women frem the 
lr. i. »brutality'of the ſuhliers, th Ghurelles; Wwithyuards About 
deem, wee Mee them for ubylenas ; Heverthiökefg, u. Very 


-beautefiibyoungipirliſocdonlyrhrewtherſelf inte theeerms. of 
Sully, ashes im the Greets, and, holding him 


faſt, conjured him to vard her from ſome ſoldiers, Who, 
Ae fait, ddl rot ' theni{tbves as Toon as they. ſaw, 
chim. Sully endeavuured no cam ther fears; und. 6ffered do 
conduct er tothe ewt ichuroi; but-ſhe ted him he- had 
been thare, and had fed for Admittande, which 'they 
nefufad, because they know the uad the plague, Bully 
thruſbdrerfroimmmim with the. utmoſt omas well as 
horror, unden ,, νο,,.ù̃moment- toi bete i¹% the 
1 which, weer, byigeod luce HN Het fo ha 
- The character of Sully, as it Was ychis macken 
HermyiIW. and as it is: preſerved im lis Hoirs, Will very 
properly” canclude/our account of tliis Ulefttionsqminifter. 
* end percone mid lenz, 's 2 lain, and indegcdI do 
| iy. uri. . ripalt,/ erte times of lig temper. Mheyt r- hero Harſh, 
+44 inpatient, and obſtinate: 11 1 is eee of (Having too 
ernterpriſimg a mind, isf-profurning-too too much vpon his 
-< own opinions, exayperating theworth Gf his o] tions, 
ewe. that df. others, ins'hlewife$ beagetly-a{pir- 
+ ing afterhemonrs und- riches. New, althongh/Tanrwell 
--+4 edirvincethithariyare efirheſc a? ts ant tree,” and 
_-&rthat:bamobliged to- ep an hig hand over him, When 
eiche offertds/qne with "thoſe ſalltes f ill humour; yet I 
dunn ccaſe to dove lum, eſteem him, and employ* him 
in all affairs of conſequence; beeatſe I ain: very ſute that 


.* Wrlnetoyesimy n/thathothkesan-incerftihi'm fer- 
r ee anderely fokcitons for te þ Our, 
nel ur of me und 5 N. | 
ee has-no malguity in bis Heßrt: that 
" — —— and fruitfül im epechents; 
he isalcarefal Emy revenue, a man ious 


>< and diligent, hO endeavourg te berignerart dfnadthing, 
5 — ̃ 6 cotvEBg AT 
ether ef ipence er-war; ho writes und in 2 

_ © fiyie thip pleaſos e beende it is · t onee thats ches 
and ſtateſman. In 2 word, 1 confeſs to you, that, not- 
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| algen 


| among abe beſt 00s of 


„Juvenal, ae it has been 
From tus invoeation it ſnould ſeem, that ſhe was the author 


ae % le was certainly a lady of 


N 
9 . 1 K. p 
Be ea, and ne tt 


md norone 
wadahneſs.” .. onen: 
de 2 hors Ae been "ranked 
Ahe teentain- a 
patſed'fwom athe pcace | 


© withſtanding 


unde 
„Memo 


moſt Ipartioulat acogunt of ·hatever 


in +899, 0 the-death-of Henry IV. in 1610; aperitidiaf 


tine, which has Auriphed the · Mdſt copious ſubjects to he 
hiſtorians Fe. They are n numerous and ve- 


rious events wars, foreign and domeſtic ; intereſts uf ate 
-and-rehgioh;- maſter-ſtrokes'of, 
_venies; -firugglesiof ambition ;* 


cy unenpected diſco- 


baſſies andinsgocistiohs. Theſe· memoirs tale their vulue, 


perhaps their graateſt value, from the innumerable recitals 
. private kind, vchich ſenreely belong to the: province of 


che me 


fdr, at the ſume time that: they treat 
— aride die whole lifeof Henry the- Great. 
not, however, | 


'Fhe: beſt edition in French is that-bf-Paris, in threr Wo- 
. lines 4e, and alſo in eight volumes l amo. They have 
been 3 Bnguſh, and. dy-aont:. econ 


3K; SEO 5 e 
under thereign of Domitian, ac aſterwards was ſo cele- 


rated and admired, chat ſhe _ been thought worthy of 
the name of the-Roman We have nothing left of 
herr but · a tative, or rather of a ſatire, / againſt Do-— 
Mitiah, who —— for the baniſtinent of che 
philoſophers Rome; which -fatire may be ſdund in 
Sealigers WVirgiliana, and other colle@ions, 
bur; Ras faaliy been printed at- the end of the “ Satire f 


falſely attributed by ſome. 


of maay outer poems, and the firſt Roman 
her ſen to · vie witls the Grsels in poetry. 
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 alyandroltgant, and De eee 60 be bebe — 
-for; ſatize,.. mentioned by Martial and us 
A and is ſaid to have addreſſed to her huſband + 


Calenus, Who was a Roman knight. dee con- 
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8 $ULrilorws _ 
:8UL/PICT US (Szvex vs), an eccleſtaſtical writer, 
ho flouriſhed about the beginnihg ot the fifth century, 
was contem e Rufinus and t. Jerome. He was 

a4 diſciple of St, Martin of Tours, Wwhoſe liſe he has writ- 
ten; and friend of Paulinus,” biſhop of Nola, with whom 

he held a conſtant and intimate correſpondence. He was 
illuſtrious for his birth, his eloquence, and ſtill more for 

his piety and virtue. After he had ſnone with great luſtre 

at the bur; he married very advantageouſly ; but, loſing his 
wi.ife ſoon after; he quitted the world, and beeame à prieſt. 

Pavtin, All this appears from a letter Paulinus wrote to him: But 

epiſt. vii. -<*. you; my dear brother, ſays that biſhop, were more 
.**: wonderfully converted to the Lord, inaſmuch as, amidſt 

s all the ſecular advantages of youth, fame, and wealth, 
and eloquence, in pleading before courts of juſtice, that 

is, upon the theatre of the world, you ſuddenly threw 

| | off the ſlaviſh yoke of fin, and broke the deadly borids of 

\ | <4 fleſh and blood. Neither could youth, nor increaſe of 

0 | s riches, by marrying into a noble family, nor pleaſures of 

any kind, turn you from the narrow path of virtue and 
* ſalvation, into the broad and eaſy way of the multitude. 
Hie was born in the province of Aquitain, whoſe inhabi- 
tants were then the flower of all the Gauls, in matters of 
wit and eloquence. The beſt poets, the beſt rhetoricians, 
and the beſt orators of the Roman empire, of thoſe at leaſt 
- who wrote in Latin; were then to be found in Aquitain. 
3 Thus in a converſation ſupported by Poſthumianus; Severus 
Jvlp. Oper. Sulpicius, and Gallus, Gallus is made to ſay, Sed dun 
F439 cogito, me hominem Gallum inter Aquitanos verba fac- 
irt neg. <« turum, vereor ne offendat veſtras nimium urbanas aures 
4 ſermo ruſticior.“ Suipicius lived ſometimes at Primulia- 
Epift. vi, zi, cum, ſometimes at Eluſa, as we learn from Paulimus, and 
1. allo at Toloſa, as we learn from his letter to his wife's mo- 
| Vid. Oper. ther Baſſula. Some have affirmed that he was biſhop of the 
2:372* . Biturices ; but they have erroneouſly confounded him with 
another Severus Sulpicius, who was biſhop of that people, 
and died at the end of the ſixth century. Salpicie lived 

till about the year 420. He is ſaid, ſome time before he 

died. to have been ſeduced. by the Pelagians'; but that, re- 

turning to his old principles, he impoſed a ſilenes upon 
himſelf for the reſt of his days, as the beſt atonement he | 
could make for an exror, into which he was led by the 56 
iich of diſputation. - He was a man of fine ſenſe and great : 
learning. The principal of his works was his Hiſtoria A 
* ſfacra,” in two books; where he gives you a ſueeinct . 5 
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may not think the worſe: of either him, or the P 


for it. ber og rope och been entertained by To wy 
upon the iedafts'of Afri e and hoſpi 99 ö 


S PiEfUs 


| Eounit of all the remarkable things that paſſed in the Jewiſh 


ot Chriftian churches, from the breutfon of the world 


the-confulate of Stilicon and Aurefian; that is, to abour 


the year 200. He wrote, alſo, the“ Life of St. Martin,“ 


| as e nate fig Uready ; © Three Tetiers apon the death a 
_ «virtues of this faint;” and!“ Three di ; the firſt 
upon the miracles of the Eaſtetn monks, and the two laſt 


. n the extraordinary qualities, and graces. of St. Martin. 


*with ſeyen other e iſtles never before printed with 
His works, were all reviſed,” correfted, and publiſhed with 


bp in 2 Swe elegant Wie I Le Clerc, at Tele. 5 


. hy 


"his er is extremely elegan elegant ; here? is 2 


polreneſs in his ſtyle, far eu the age in WI 


lis joined a v 3 manner of exprefh ng himſelf 
to à remarkable perſpicuity, and in this: args even 


Salluſt himſelf, e 155 e a lometimes . 
Uiriughout | mhis Hi 


bor 9 5 ET d be is prodi dtlous 
0 an Is cred 

Mrs the point of miracles: He Fr ogy ny 

and fooli opinions, Which have no foundation at 112 a 

in ſeripture; "as, for inſtance, the doctrine of the Mille- 

naries ; that Nero was the Antichriſt; that demons coha- 

bited with women, &c. In che mean time, there are ſe- 


veral of his pieces, not only 9 highly entertaining, ; 
more eſpecially his Dialo ” which are drawn up 


the greateſt art and juſtneſs The firſt of theſe 8 


many intereſting particulars : "the mantzers .and fingularities 


of the Eaſtern monks ate elegantly deſcribed. '* An account 
too is given here of the diftyrbanees which the books of 


Origen had occafioned in Egypt and*Paleſtine, here Sul- ; 
pics delivers himſelf" like a RP ith and moderate man. 
He 


entirely excuſes Origen, yet highly diſapproves the 
rigour with which the biſhop 6f Alexandria had purſued 
bis advocates and followers':- and he deplores the misfor-/ 


tune of the church, whoſe peace was ſo diſturbed by "mat- 
ters, in themſelves, of very little conſequence. He has 
preferyed'in this dialogue, in the perforr of Poſthumianus, 
a“ bon mot, or 3 ſaying; of an African preſbyter, 


which deſerves to be mentioned, as every reader, perhaps, 


according to his e rigid way of living; 


therefore — e Id, FP 
"IRE | * 2 
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indes ate i bite in Ruffan lan unge, but but are ex- 
tremely unequal; and deſerve to. have 8 with 
more plan and regularity.- In writing his fables, his pen 
ſeems to le been guided by the Muſes and Graces;. and 
I do not hefſirate; if 0 not to prefer them, at leaſt to 

pare them witli thoſe of Forthine: Sumorokof was 

author of a fe ſhort and detached hiſtorical pieces. 1. 5* A 

Chronicle of Moſcow,” in which he relates the origin of 

tnt city; and bridges the rejgns of its moriarchs from 

Iran Danilovitch to Feodor Alexieyitch, 2.“ A Hiftory of 

.** the firſt inſutrection of the Strelitz in 1682," by which 

Ivan was appointed ob ue with Peter the Great, 

and the princeſs Sophia t. 3. An account of Stenko 
125 Aare rebellion,” His fi + fiyle. in theſe pieces is faid to 
be clear and 3 but n too flov 
and poetical Sumorokof obtained b his 
merit the favour- acid protection of his ſovereign. | Eliz- 
-abeth gave him the rank of brigadier; appointed him 
director of the Rufſian theatre, and ſettled upon him'a 
penſion of 400 l. per annum. Catherine II. created him 
counſellor of, ſtate ; conferred upon him the order of St. 
Anne; and honoured- him with many inſtances of mu- 

- nificence and diſt inction until his death, which carried 

him off at Moſcow, on the iſt of ORober, 1777s. in the 

51ſt year of his age. 

With reſpe& to his diſpoſition FT" bi biegen her; 9 
celebrated poet ſeems to Have poſt ed a good and amiable 
heart; but his extreme ſenſibility, an excellent quality in a 
poet when tempered with philoſophy, occaſioned that ſin- 
gularity and vehemence of character, which gave ſo much 
trouble and uneaſineſs to all his acquaintance, but nk 

:cularly to himſelf. He was polite and condeſcending to 

_ wards thoſe who treated him with reſpect, but haughty to 
. thoſe who behaved to him with pride. He knew no de- 
ceit; he was a true friend, an open enemy; and 

could neither forget an ob bligation nor an injury. Paſ- 

/ fkonate, and frequently inconfiderate in his purſuits, he 

could not bear the leaſt oppoſition ; and oftentimes Jooked 
upon the moſt trifling circumſtance as the - greateſt evil. 

- His extraordinary fame, the many favours Which the em- 
: preſs, conferred upon him, the indulgence and veneration 
. of his friends, might have made him extremely fortunate, 

it he had underſtood the art of being ſo. & Had con- 

- ceived a great, perhaps too great, an idea of the charaftcr 

Heyy true poet; mg: could not 1 
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. irgil, d 
men, profaned by perſons without ju 1 ment or abilities, 
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Tieſe" pretenders, he 3 fay, the public win 105 


| their nonſenſe in\rhy! oath their monſtrous con 
| oeptions in the hr Muſes. The ple et EO es 
) from them with ' diſguſt” aud ayerfion; and; cave | 

L their appearance; treat with irreverence "thoſe children 6! 

f heaven the true Muſes,” The examples of Lomonozof 

n and Sumorokof have tended to diffuſe, à ſpirit of poetry, 

f and a taſte for polite learning, among 4 Ruffians ; ad 

h COIN} DLL ARIEL band of poets. eee 

x SUTTON (Tnonas, Eſq; ) founder bf the Charter Hiftorical 
to houſe; was born at Knaith in Lincolnſhire, in 1532, of an Account of 
ry ancient and genteel family. He was educated at Eaton 3 


ſchool and probably at Cambridge, and ſtudied che law in and of the 
Lincoln's Inn: but, this profeſſion not ſuiting his di god Foundation 
tion, he travelled into 80875 parts; and made ſo con ee 
able a — in Holland, France, Spain, and Italy,” AS to AC- 87% 

uire the of thoſe: various nations. During his 

ſence, hi er died, and leſt him a conſiderable fortune. 
On his — home, being a very accompliſhed 5 
he became ſecretary to the ad e Ware and his brother 
the earl of Leiceſter. ®'By the former of theſe noblemen, in 
1569, he was inted maſter of the ordnance at Berwick ; 
and, diffi by himſelf] in that fituation greatly on the 
rebellon which at that time broke out in the rd he ob- 
rained a patent for the office of maſter · general of the ordnance 
for that district for liſe. He is named aàs ons of che chief 
of thoſe 506 men, who marched into Scotland by the order 
of queen izqberh, to the aſſiſtanee of the regent; the carl of 
Morton, in 1873 and he commatided one of the five bats Camden's 
teries, Which obli iged the ſttong caſtle of Edinbu CROW — 15 
render to the Engliſh. He Pabel of the Pika ot 1573. 

Durham the manors of Gateſhead and Wischen; 9 5 ich, 

producing coal ines, became to him a ſburee of extra- 


_— wealth, "In 2,586; de was ap be Wore 


Soon after: his e | 
him a coufhllentbie-efiate; and, taking | 
merchant, riches flowed SE CE ha. "ff 
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2 legion of his own... Acc ſent both 
3 and 1 ht in diſcovering, catching, 8 the fly 
- Jolla #5 but m 
Thus 


As, not o in the province o 17 
that of Gude, al th g vince.of Utrecht. 
initiated in natural hiſtory, —— to kay, abt 2 
purſue His ſtudies there; ets his e wn bo 
to his diligence, chat, 3 in 1663, he was adm ined a candid 
. of phyhic, after undergoing 1 ſenbedon 
hat occaſion. ., On his arrival at i Nel be 
friendſhip with te great anatamiſt Nich Fm” 24 
cer after lived with him, als DNAS. nt 
The curioſities of anatom ROT 5 con». 
ſiderable impreſſion on him: to n bon the 
Nate gfghe) vp b at ion, oould be preſerved 
| tin conſtant order Ws readineſs for anatomical. de- 
e and herein he ſucceeded, as he had done be- 
foe in his nice contrivances'to "die and otherwiſe ma- 
nage the minuteſt inſects. After this, he made a journey 
into nes where. he ſpent ſome time At Daumur with. Ta- 
| Faber, and made a variety of obſeryations upon in- 
| © Amon 4 thi things, during his ſtay in the neigh- 
bh Hol ire, he obſerve bag p72) the flying 
mſe& ll 5 „nee, and likewiſe ſome he- 
merobia, or day From Saumur ent to Paris, 
where he ved + 1 bee e ee with his 4 Steno. He 
| Hkowife Contracted an intimacy with 2 who ſtre- 
nuouſſy recommended him to Conrad Van Beuningen, 2 
| para e of Amſterdam, ani at that time that 
e iſter at the court of Frante: Beuningen obtain- 
| ay Wo Swammerdam,'athis return home; to diſſe the 
bodies of ſuch patients as ſhould- happen ts; die in che hoſ- 
paital of that cit. 
_ - . - He came back to Lipdenith taks his Gehege, dad wok 
oOccaſiem of his ſtay there to cultivate a friend(hip with Van 
Horne, who had been formerly his in anatomy. 
IN wag-at dus time; Jan, 166), chat, in Van Hortie s own 
houſes; Swammerdam-firſt injocted the uterine veſſek of 2 
human!ifubje&with/ceraceous-matter, which mdſt; uſeful 
attempt he afterwards improved and perfofted. In Feb. the 
ame n — as admitted to his yk a8 doctor of p 
Ke, ng publichy maintained his-thefis on 
oy); ns thenicorigeived but im hort and . 
ed arguments; butrappeared ſoon after with confiderablc 
additions, with a dedication to Thevenotz/andadorned: with 
erb AE ab I WO of the" ken 
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pulation of the ' hermaphrodite: Houſe-ſnail. It was. thus 
our author cultivated anatomy with the greateſt art and E. 
bour, in con d Van Horne; but a quartan ague, 
Which * brought him ſo very low, 


that he found. Walk . ny a neceſſity of e 
theſe ſtudies, . Fhich, on _—_ recovery, be entire 


2 order is give-higalf un to. the =, 
bs, "the, OY duke, of Teta (ut, 
Hallad with Me Thevenot, in gag u. c Aenne 
ties of the came to view thoſe of our author = 
bis father, and ſurveyed them with the-greateſt delight, an 
a good taſte for natural hiſtory. On this occaſion, Sam- 
merdam made ſome anatomical diſſections of inſects in the 
E 1. that: prince, "age was Rene with admiration at 
great in mines em. ally at his proy 
that the future butterfly! by tg ge! ging its parts neatly = 
up in a caterpillar, by actually removing the integuments 
that covered the Forever, and extricating and exhibiting all 
its parts, hywevyer minute, with incredible ingennity, and 


In 1 


Us bn 


by means of inſtruments of an inconceivable fineneſs. On br Nee 


this occaſion. his Highneſs offered our author 12,000 florins 


for. his ſhare of the collection, on condition of his remov- = | = : 


ing them. hunſelf into Tuſcany, and coming to live at the 


court of Florence; but Swammerdam, who hated a court 


life above all things; rejected his highneſs 3 be · 


 fides, he could not put up with, the leaſt! int in reli- 


gious Matters, either in point of ſpeech or practice. He 
wade the nature and properties of inſects his chief ſtudy, 
and. purſued 3 it with 1 diligence, and without the leaſt 


n; ſo that, Ja . a general hi 
3 of them, 3 


8 


| 1 proper to retire into t country for fame time, in order to re- 
cover his ſtrength, and with ayiewofr returning to his buſineſs 
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\. afterwards ſent Swift to Kenfſington/; 1 45 the whole 


W r T. 3 


, hh 1 Swift being left without: for rt, tage 
journey to Leiceſter, that he might - confult'-with his 


| STAR what courſe of life to purſue; \ At'this time Bir 


 Willam, Temple was in high reputation, and honoured 
with the confidence and familiarity of king William: His 
father, Sir John Tem e, had been maſter of the Rolls in 


Ireland, contracted an intimate 8 with Godwin 


Swift. Which continued till his death; Sir William, 
Who inherited his title and eſtate, had matried à lady to 
whom Mrs. Swift was related: ſhe therefore advifed her 
fon to communicate his ſituation to: Sir Willlam, and 
ſolicit his direction what to do. Sir William received him 
with great kindneſs, and Swift's firſt xiſit cominued two 
years. Sir William had been ambaſſador and mediator of 
a general peace at Nimeguen before the Revolution; in 
8 Ki 50 charaQer he became known to the 3 of Oravge, 
Tho frequently viſited him at Sheen, 
England, and took his advice in affairs of the utmoſt 
importance. Sir William being then lame with the gont; 
Swift uſed. to attend his ma —1 the walks about the gar- 
den, who admitted him to ſuch a ee that he 3 
him how to out aſparagus after che Duteh manner, 
once offered to make him a captain-of horſe; oem a7 be a 
fixed his mind upon an eceleſiaſtical life. wth 
Aͤbout this time a bill was brought into the: houſe for 


triennial parliaments, to which the king was. . 7 


but ſent however to conſult Sir William T 


account in writing, to convince the king howtall*he 
was adviſed. This was Swift's firft embaſſy to court, who; 
chough he underſtood Engliſh ory, and the matter in 
| hand very well, yet did net prevail. Soon after" this 
tranſaction he was ſeized with the return of a diſ- 
order, which he had contracted in Ireland by esting 


a great quantity of fruit, and which aftetwards gradu- 


ally increaſed, though. with irregular intermiffions, till 
it terminated 1 ina total debility of body and mind. i To 
About a year after his return from-Ireland; he thought 


it expedient to take his maſter of arts: degree at Oxford; | 


and, accordingly was admitted ad eundem in 1692, with 


many civilities. Theſe, ſome ſay. proceeded. from a miſ- 


underſtanding of the words ſpeciali gratid, in. his teſti - 
monial from Dublin, which was there ſuppoſed to be 2 


e 8 paid to uncommon merit; but are more pro- 


$ Vila 1 by others to his known. connection with 
illiam e It 18 * to. CODEEIVE, — 


his arrival in 
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that Sek, Aer his" reputation was ' eſtabliſhed, - might, 
while he was ſporting with this incident in the yaiety of h 
heart, retend a miſtake which never happened. From 
Oxfor he returned to Sir William Tems e, and affifted 
Rim in reviſing his works: he alſo corre&ed Ky improved his 
own'** Tale of a Tub,” and added the Digreffions.. From 
the cohverſatiom of Sir William, Swift greatly increaſed his 
political knowledge; but, ſuſpecting Sir William of neglect- 
ing to provide for him, merely that he might keep him in 
his family; he at length reſented it fo warmly, that in 1694. 
a quarrel enſued, and they parted. 

Swift, during his reſidence with Sir William, / had 
never failed to viſit his mother at Leiceſter once a year, 
and his manner of travelling was very extraordinary. He 
always went on foot, except the weather was very bad, 
and then he would ſometimes take ſhelter in a waggon. 
He choſe to dine at obſcure alehouſes among pedlars 
and Foot and 2 lie where he ſaw 3 ont. 20 
door, ings for a but he uſed to bribe the 

| maid with a teſter for a le Pet and clean ſheets. l 

His reſolution was now to take orders; and he ſoon 
after obtaiged a recommendation to lord Capel, then lord 
deputy of Tteland, Who gave him the prebend of Kilroot, 
in the dioceſe of Connor, worth about 100. I per annum. 
But Sir William, who had been uſed to the converſation 


of Swift, ſoon found tliat he could not be content to live 


without him; and therefore urged him to reſign his pre- 
' bend in favour of a friend, promiſing to obtain preferment 
for him in England, if he would return. Swift conſented ; 
and Sir Willlam was ſo much pleaſed with this act of 


kindneſs, that during the remainder of his life, which 
Was about four years, his behaviour was fuch as pro- 


' duced the utmo harmony between them. dwift, as 2 
teſtimony of his friendſhip and eſteem, wrote the 4 Battle of 
„ the books,” of which Sir William.is the hero; and Sir 


Wilm, when he died, left him a pecuniary [egacy, and 


ki nis umous works. | 
pon the death of Sir William Temple, Swift EY 


by tition to Veg lm, for the firſt vacant prebend' 
8 eſtminſter, for which the royal promiſe 


- had. been bhedned by his late patron, whoſe mouse 


works he dedicated to his majeſty, to facilitate che ſucceſs 


af that application. But it does not appear, that, after 


' the death. of Sir William, the in oe the leaſt notice 
.M — _ Aﬀter thit he accepted W 


- mo 2 followed + e * when 


8 Nee 


appointed one of Nh. lords aſh 
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earl of Berkeley, 
Ireland, to n 
but he was n remoyed 
chat it was not fit for. 3 


atonement for his ak 3 was put of 511 

of Laracor and Rathbeggin, in the dieceſe 5 Win 
which together did not amount to half its value. IIe Went 
to reſide at Laracor, and performed the duties of a par 
icſt with-the utmoſt punctuality and devotion, He was 
| Indeed always very deyout, not only in his public and 
ſolemn addrefles to God, but in. his domeſtic ivate 
' exerciſes: and yet, with all this piety in his' heart, he 
_—— ndt _— ind ng | the peculiarity of his humour, 
rtunity offered, whatever aighs be the } 45 

ropriery. « the time and place. Upon his coming 

r, he gave public notice, that he would road Þ 78 


on Wedneſday and Friday, which had not been the cuſtom; 


and Mes -5/ the bell was rung, and he aſcended the 
deſk. But, having fitten ſome time ei with no other uditor 
chan his clerk Roger, he began, 1 * beloved Roger 

< the Scripture moyeth you and me in 1000 145 


kind was his race with Dr. Raymond, y of TN 12 
* he was made dean of St. Patrick's. 1 N 


f R 
2 ringing or evening prayers, ** Raymond, 9-1 go 


++ this afte — 4 Dr. Raymond 
—_— ran as fait As 
2 nimbler of the x firſt TUE 


og Ee Is that 1 begin 1 


running u 
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e e e . 
— Swift's' invitation ſhe 
| ncadiopanied by rs, Dingley, à lad h 
older, . 
to. Sir William, ws no mote than at. 
— Whether Swift at this time deſired the 
e or a friend; jt is not certain: 
bun the xeaſom which ſhe and her companion then ga ve for 
their leaving , 
money un higher, and provifions were cheap. But, what- 
ever vu Swift u attachment to Mrs. every poſfible 
was taken to ſeandal: they never hved 
the lame 2 when Swift was-abſent, Mrs. Johnſog 
and her/ friend xefided at the-parſonage ; when he 
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te they removed cither to his friend Dr. Raymond's - " 
he baden neither were they . to meet but iy 1 
. e of a third ; * 0p. 
to in Glitade and obſourity; ſhe was Een 

Ks - _— Swiſt's moſt intimate acquaintance, and 
. —— companion except Mrs. | 
. * 1702, :Swaft took his door's degree, and in 1702, 
Nr. oon aſter the death of king Witham, he went into England 
2 fp. ̃ —Ä 
$4 e uen uri f 
8 Anne. Ms. Tandon Was once in * 


He had been. educated among the former, but at 

attached hinnſeif to dhe latter; n 

had renounced their. ohd: and rectved others, 

which their forefathers abe He publiſhed, in 150 , ; 

+ A. diſcaurie. of the concelts-and-differitions betweru the | 

. with the con- 
be 

William and bis miniſters, "againſt the on the life 
inge of che houſe” of commons; bur 325 we 


DOG that: ww: 1708 be Ad not political ak. 
pamphlet. bog of © 8 nn PH EY 


In king ie Brand: powered by = 
— hakind, to f ee releafe 2 
clergy. from qaying che tw en pat an ob Fe- and 
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waited on him, 2 


acquainted with the reſt of the miniſters, SY 
have courted and careſſed him with uncommon 


22 


tions, band to apply to Mr. Harley; and; beſore he 
ſelf. repte ſented as 'n on who 
had. been ill uſed by the laſt alder, becauſe he would 


vot go, ſuch, lengtha as they wWould have had him, '« Mr. 


Harley received him with, the utmoſt kindneſs and relpeR; 


kept him with him two hours alone; engaged in, and 


ſoon after accompliſhed, his-buſineſs; bid him come.often 
to ſee him privately ;/-and told him, that he muſt — him 
to the knowledge of Mr. St. John. Swift preſently 

Aalty. * 


He dined every Saturday at Mr. Harley's, with the — 


| Keeper, | Mr. ſecretary St. John, and lord Rivers: on that 
Gay, no other perſon was for ſome time admitted; but this 


{cle& con was at length enlarged to fixteen, all men 
of the n kt oh 8, Swift included. From this time he 


fupported the intereſt of his new friends with all his power, 
in pamphlets, poems, and periadical papers: his intimacy 


with them was oe rennt bi that he was thought not 


only to defend, but in ſome degree to direſt their mea 


ſures; and ſuch vas his importance in the opinion of 


5 che oppoſite party, that many ſpeeches were made againſt 


him in both houſes of parliament :--a reward was alſo 
offered, for diſcovering. the author of che * Public 3 


Lot the Whigs.” £ 


Amidſt all the buſineſs 8 1 — edel 


| him, he wrote every day an account of -what 5 


Stella; and ſent her a journal regularly, dated every fort- 
| night, during the — time of his connection with queen 


Anne's miniſtry. From theſe unreſtrained effuſions of his 


heart many ulars are. known, which would. otherwiſe 


| | DeaneSviſt 


| have lain bit; and by theſe it appears, that he was not only 
employed, but truſted, even by Harley himſelf, who to 


all others was reſerved and — In the mean time, 
Swift had no expectations of advantage from his connection 


8 with theſe. perſons; he knew they could not rve 


their power; and he did not honour at white it on 
account of the violent meaſutes hich were purſued by 
both ſides. I uſe the miniſtry, ſays he, like dogs, 


8 berate I expeRt they will uſe me ſo.—1 never knew a 


3 


„ miniſtry de any ching for thoſe': whom they make 
2535 es leafuces.; but I 3 In the 
ſummer of 1711, he foreſaw the ruin of . 
thoſe miſund among themſelves, which at 
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t, Ser Bis Friend did not 's 


n, de wei eaſt it reh the tire. However, it diner 


| undtxzo"this fate, but ag publiſhed by Dr. Lucas, to the * 
5 8 mitt of n de who pee any dung gre 


ing all His time he received ed no 'gfatni ty or re 


nblin. 4 biſſiopric had been fome time before intended 
fork by che qucen; but abp. N repreſented 
im to her majeſty as man whoſe Chriſtianity 'was ve 
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ted the deanery of St Fatrick s, 
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a, he wen 6 ea hauls 
o ; 


8 in Berkſhire, 8 eee death; 
2 while he was at this place, wrote a iſcourſe 

Free thoughts. on the qi Kh ſtare of affairs,” 
— however was not publiſhed till ſome time after. TED 
Beſfare we attend Swift to Ireland, it is neceſſary to give 


with her were made in , England. Among other hs 
with whom he was. intimately. acquainted 8 cs 
part of his life, was Mrs. Vanhomrigh. She was a lady 
of good family in Ireland, and. became the wife of Mr, 
Vanh omrigh, firſt a merchant of Amſterdam, then of 
Dublin, 1. a here he was. raiſed by king William, upon 
Bis expedition into Ireland, to very great s. Dying 
in 170g, he. left two ſons and two dau 5 but the 
ſong ſogn after dying, his: whole fortune, which Was 
conſide fahle, fell to the daughters. In 1509, the widow 
] „and the twp; young digg, came to England, where they 
tor alto Were, viſited by perſons of the firſt quality; and Swift, 
e Jodging near. them, uſed; to be much there, coming 
and going without any ceremony, as if he. had been 
_ one, of the family. During this ſamiliarity, he became 
änſenſibly a, kin of preceptor to the Tue ladies, par- 
ticularly dhe eldeſt, who was then about twenty years 
old; was much addicted to ,reeding, and a, great admirer 
of poetry. Hence admi Was natural, ſuch a 
character as that of EN ſoon. paſſed from. admira- 
tion to love; and, - urged a little perhaps; by . vanity, 
which would have been highly gratifed 1 an ällianee 
with the firſt wit of the age, ſhe ventured to make the 


her in jeſt, then to rally her on. ſo whimſical a choice, and 
at laſt to put her off without abſolute refulal; and, while 
he was in this ſituation, he wrote the poem al. 6 Cade- 
nus and Vaneſſa,” It was written in 1713, ſhart time 
before he left. Vaneſa and the reſt of Be friends in 
England, and returned to the p lace of his exile, as he uſed 
= frequently to call it. In 714% Mits, Vanhomrigh died; 
Al and, having lived very: high, left ſome debts, which it not 
being convenient for her daughters, who, had alſo debts of 
their own, to pay at preſent, to avoid an wget, they fol- 

6% lowed the dean into Jrel 
Upon his arrival to take. pales of Þ his 33 he 
| Jad been received, with great. kindneſs: an] onqut; but 
: ow, upon his return after the quęen's death, che ex- 
5 13 * 1 mark. of comme, and e 


r n 
4 ; * i non. 


a little hiſtory of his .Vanefla, becauſe his connections 


doctor a Ie of marriage. He affected firſt to believe 
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tion, The tables were turned; the power of the Tories 
and the dean's credit were at an end; and as a defign 
to bring in the pretender had been imputed to the queen's 
miniſtry, ſo Swift lay now under much odiump as being 
ſuppoſed to have been a well-wiſher in that cauſe. As 
ſoon ag he was ſettled at Dublin, Mrs. Johnſon removed 
from the cpuntry to be near him, but they till lived in 
ſeparate houſes; his reſidence being at the deanery, and 
hers in lodgings on tlie other ſide of the river Eiffy. The 
dean kept two public days every week, on which the 
dignity of his ſtation was ſuſtained with the utmoſt ele- 
gance and decorum, under the direction of Mrs: Johnſon. 
As to his employment at home, he ſeems to have had no 
heart to apply himſelf to ſtudy of any kind, but to 
have refigned himſelf wholly to ſuch amuſements and | 
ſuch' company as. offered, that he might not think of his | 
ſituation, | the misfortunes of his friends, and his diſ- 1 
appointments. l was three years, favs he to Gay, Pope's 4 
e reconciling myſelf to the ſcene and buſineſs to which works, vol. 
fortune had condemned me; and ſtupidity-was What! 
JETTE hg et mt nome 5 | 
The firſt remarkable event of his lif:; after his ſettle- } 
ment at the deanery, was his marriage to Mrs. Johnſon, 3 
after à moſt intimate friendſhip of more than ſixteen 
years. © This was in 1716; and the ceremony was per- 
formed by Dr. Aſhe, then biſnop of Clogher, to whom 


* 


ty, the dean had been a pupil in Irinity- college, Dublin. | 
ace But whatever were the motives to this marriage,” the 

che dean and the lady continued to live after wards juſt in —&  _, © 
eve the ſame manner as they had lived before. Mrs. Dingley EN 
and was ſtill the inſeparable:companion of Stella; wherever-ſthe 

bile went; and ſhe never reſided at the deanery, exceptawhen n 

de- the dean had his fits of giddineſs and deafneſs! I ill this 

ime time he had continued his 'vifits to Vaneſſa, who preſervec 

0 her reputation and friends, and was viſited by many 

uſed perſons of rank, character, and fortune, of both ſexes; 

ied,; but now kis viſits were leſs frequent. In 1717 her ſiſter 

not died; and the hole remains of the family fortune center- 

ts of ing in Vaneſh, ſhe retired to velbridge, a ſmall houſe 

fol- and eſtate about twelve miles from Dublin. which had 

1 been purchaſed by her father. From this place ſhe 

b. he rote 5 5 to the deam; and he anſwered! her let - 

but ters: ſhe preſſed him to marry her, hut he rallied, and ſtill 
ex- avoided à poſitive denial, She preſſed him. ſtill mork, 
Agne either to accept or refuſe her as a we; upon which be To 

tion. wrote an an:wer, and Wl it with his 9 . 

; X \ | | 2 : * 2 1 2 « 
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romance, in which Swift had exerted the 


- 


which it has been found difficult to fill up lord Orrery 
thinks, with reafon, that he emplo 


yed this time. upon 
„ Gulliver's Travels.” This work is a moral, political 


of a fine irregular genius: but while his imaginationand wit 
delight, it is hardly poſſible not to be ſometimes offended 
with his ſatire, which ſets not only all human actions, but 
human nature itſelf in the worſt ligh 


t. *The truth ig, Swift's 
diſappointments bad rendered him ſplenctic and angry 


with the whole world ; and he frequeatly indulged him. 


ſelf in a miſanthropy that is intolerable: he has dene fo 
particularly in ſome parts of this work. - About this time 
-the dean, who had already acquired the character of a 
| humoriſt and wit, was firit regarded with kind- 
nel, as the patriot of Ireland. He wrote A Propoſal for 
the uſe of Iriſh manufactures,” which made him very 
flame, ſo that a proſecution was commenced. againſt the 
printer. In 1724, he wrote the Drapier's Letters; 
thoſe brazen monuments _— fame, as lord wag _ 
them. A patent having been iniquiatouſly | | 
one Wood to coin x 80,0001, in copper, 4 uſe of 
Ireland, by which he would have acquired exorbitant 
gain, and proportionably impoveriſhed the nation; the 
in the character of a draper, wrote a ſeries of letters 
to the people, urging them not to receive this oy” 
money. heſe letters united the whole nation. in his 
praiſe, filled every ſtreet with his eſigy, and every voice 
wich acclamations; and Wood, though ſopparted for 
ſome time, was at compelled to withdaw his 
patent, and his money wus totally ſappreſſed.”. From 
this time the "dean's influence in Ireland was 2 
without bounds : he was conſulted in whatever. related to 


domeſtic policy, and particularly. to trade. The weavers 
always conſidered him as their patron and ilator, aſe! 
; an 


his propofal for the uſe of the Iriſh 
„„ 14% iv 


23 1 „ 
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From 1716 to 1729, is u chaſm in the dean's lis 


efforts. 


8 W T * F. 

8 n. r the city of Du 
Ws co ions refuled to re Ma Nez 
knew bis ſentiments and inclinations. Over the pop 
he was the, moſt abſolute monarch that ever govern 
men; and he was regarded by perlous of every rank with 
vengration. and efleeta. 

He was ſeveral times in England on 2 viſit to Mr. Pope, 

after his' ſettlement at the deanery, N in 1726 
1 ig Jan. a8, 1927, died his beloved Stella, in 


of affection as the bili could — 
the moſt excellent character A * cot $4 


dn 508 1724. Stella was a moſt Rav 3 
both Nn Her ſtature was tall, her hair 


and 5 bo I fair and. delicate, her 


"I" OO 


ways. accompanied with good-nature ; her virtue was 
founded upon humanity, and her religion upon reaſon ; 
her morals-were uniform, but not rigid, and her deyotion 
was habitual, but not oſtentatious. Why the dean 0 44 
nat ſooner this: moſt excellent perſon ; why he ,. 
<« married her at all ; why his was ſo cautionly ß 
« concealed ; and a *; was never known to meet her 
« but in the preſence of a third perſon; are en ries 
« which no man can anſwer,” ſays the writer of 
* without abſurdity.” Now ſo far at leaſt, if not ſome- 
thing farther, we think may be anfered, and without 


ee 


becauſe his original intention was not to marry her at 

he never ſuffered his behaviour towards females to ban 
the limits of Platonic love; and the innocence of his ct 
merce with Vaneſſa ſeems now to be acknowledged 


every body, as well as by this writer, « He cd mary 


her at length,” probabl ta cure an put an end to 
conſtant Vat and jealouſics - Fhich his frequent 
viſits to Vaneſſa muſt naturally. raiſe in her. His 


intended to acknowledge her as bis wiſe : and . he was 
cautioua never to meet her but in the preſence of a chi 
+ perſon,” becauſe, by reaſon. of b known intimaey 


— 


abſurdity too. He did not marry her ſooner,” we fay, 


e e the dean with ſuch exceſs 


* 3 ſhe ==} Wes which was . 


Hawkeſ- 


ory 
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was cautiouſly concealed,” becauſe he never - 


connection with Sell above all other women, ber cha- 
rater Wan I and 
F 3 Were 


** 


0, then, whateyer heavin intends 1 1{ 


oy 
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is * . 
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therefore to he guarded jth all poſible care and tenderneſs 


againſt them. Thus this author's enquiries may mani- 
feſtly be anfwered without abſurdity : but the main, and, 
indeed, ſole difficulty is,, why Swift ſhould not deſire 4 
nearer commerce with ſuch a woman as Stella, and conſe- 
uently acknowledge and receive her publicly as his wife? 
Yet the anſwer has been made a thouſand times, though 
nobody ſeems. to acquieſce in it; namely, that © he was 
not made like other men, Add to this. that Swift Was 
man of great pride, and could not have borne to be de- 
iſed, however ſecretly ; that he loved female converſe, 
and to be courted ink admired' by wits of that ſex, of 
which Stella was at the head; that be deſpaired of ſupport- 
ing that diguity and credit, even with delicate Stella, in a 
ſtate of nearer commerce Which he. was always fure of 
preſerving at ſome diſtance : add all theſe conſiderations 
together, and the ſolution" of this mighty myſtery may 
robably not appear impoſſible.” Suppoſing Swift to have 
en guided in this affair by mere caprice and humour, he 
cannot but be ſeen in a moſt ungracious light, 'and 
tonſidered as a man utterly devoid of humanity; for it is 


e NEG that Stella's immature death was occa- 


oned by the peculiarity of his conduct towards het. It 


a 1 by ſeveral little incidents, that ſhe regretted and 
_ diſapproved this conduct, and that ſhe ſometimes re- 


proached him with unkindneſs ; for to ſuch regret and re: 
ron he certainly alludes, iff the following verſes on her 
thay, s e eee 


” 
14 


8 * ' * * 


Take pity on your pitying mend: hb,” 
Nor let your ills affect your mind. 
Jo fancy they can be unkind; g 
Ne, ſurely, me yon ought to ſp are, 
Who gladly would your ſufferings ſhare, 
It is faid the dean did at length earneſtly deſire, that ſhe 
might be publicly owned as his wife; but, as her health was 


then declining, ſhe ſaid, it was too late, and infiſted, that 


they. ſhould continue to live, as* they had lived before, 
To this the dean in his turn confented, and ſuffered her to 
diſpoſe entirely of her own fortune, by her own name, to 
à public charity, Whép the die. 
From the death of Stella, his life became much retired, 
and the auſterity of his temper increaſed: he could not 
enjoy his public days; theſe entertairiments . 
. 1 e de . e ; 8 dil 


1 


1 en 


a - TRY he ſometimes avoided We e | 
of his moſt intimate 3 br in me Ye grew more 
deſirous of company. In 17 2, he comp ns, in a letter to 
Mr. Gay, that he hind: A lays” houſe, and ſhould hardly 
find one viſitor, if he was not able to hire him with 4 
bottle of Wine : d and in another to Mr. Pope, that'** he 
% was in danger of dying poor and friendleſo, even His ſe- 
male friends We ink tor aken him; which,” as he ſays, 
% ened him moſt.” Theſe com plaints were afterward 
repeated in a ſtrain of yet E OY wo! . 


#6 I my friends have forſaken me : 
Re 4, „ Vertginoſus, WITS 8 kh ne, 25 
4 Fa, Deaf, giddy, b 0 leſt alone, 5 5 : 

* of «To all my friends a burden grown.” ET = 


"(app lived much in "Yolitude,. he NS Peg dared 
himſelf” wick writing; and it is very remarkable, chat al. 
though his mind was greatly depreſſed, and his 
enjoyment at an end when Mrs. Johnſon died, yet there 
is an air of levity and trifing in ſorne of the pieces he 
wrote afterwards, that is not to be found in any 3 
ſuch in particular are his“ Directions to Sexvants, 
ſeveral of his letters to his friend Dr. Sheridan, In 35 
when the attempt was made to repeal the teſt act in Irela 7 
the Diſſenters vs affected to call themſelves brother-pro- 
teſtants, and fellow-chriſtians, with the members Py the 
eſtabliſhed church. Upon this occaſion the Dean wrote a 
ſhort copy of verſes,” which'ſ6 e e one Betteſworth, 
a lawyer and member of the Iriſh patliament, that he ſwore, 
in the hearing of many perſons, to revenge himſelf either 
by murdering or maiming the author; and, for this pur- 
poſe, he engaged his footman, with two roffians, to ſecure 
the dean wherever he could be found. This being known, 
chirty of the nobility and gentry, within tlie liberty of St, 
Patrick's, waited e the dean in form, and preſented à 
paper ſubſcribe&-with their names, in which they ſolemnly 
engaged, in behalf of themſelves and the reſt of the liberty, | 
to defend his perſon and fortune, as the friend and bene- 
factor of his country. When this paper was delivered, 
Swift was in bed, deaf and giddy, yet made a thift to die: 5 
tate a proper anſwer. Theſe fits of deafneſs and/giddineſs; _ | 
which were the effects of his ſurfcit before he was Neger 5 
years old, became more frequent and violent, in propor- 
tion as he grew into years: and in 1736, while he was 
9 Ar Hatire on * ä which he 1 | 
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dender in verſe or proſe, that required. a cou 


dere and his bee th pervert dis anderfiagtding e 
: in et Bo. ſa very bad, as to be witerly incapable of 


egg, and ſeveral 
hn ; the extreme 


: 
oat d poxſ * w 
* * ” 
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Vet er club,” DF op "2 with one 1c al hielo dn, 
of Bey was-fo. dreadful; that be be Jo — | 

wiel and never aftot warde attemp | 


$ more than one ging 50; 
| . this „% 


anverlation; Strangers were not ited te approach 
ard his friends i erde have ghardiens 
appointed of his perfon-.and_oftate y in 1742, his 
ON Was ſubverted, and his became abſolute mad - 

I October His Eft eye Welled to the fie of an 
Ne e 'out Lo "his arms and 


4 him 
Fob 


» daring 


pruned Ben 


into a late of w_ inſenfibility, and cquld 


| out great difficulty, be prevailed on to walk erofs the room. 


'T his, was the effect of another bodily dilcaſe, his brain 


being loaded wh water. Mr. Stevens, in ingenious 


85 rgyman Dublin, pronounced this to be 
ing his illneſs; re ee | 


p flew 2 whole year, in this ſtate of helpleſs idietiſm, his 


ouſe-keeper went into his room on the goth of Novem- 
ber in the morning, and told him, it Was has 2 
« and that bonfires. and illuminations were pr e 


celebrate it as uſual: to which he immadi 


1% It is all folly, they had better let it alone.” 1 = 
inſtances of ſhort intervals of 3 aud reaſon, after 


; : dis madneſs ended in ſtupor, ſeem to prove, that his diſ- 


order, whatever it was, had not deſtroyed, but only ſuſ- 


pended the powers of his mind. In 1944, he no and 


hen called 5 ſervant by name; and once attempting to 
ſpeak to him, but not being able to expreſs his mean 


meaning. 
be ſhewed fi hgns of much uneaſineſs, and at laſt ſaid. 1 


am a fool, Once afterwards, as his ſervant was taking, . 


| away tis watch, he ſaid, ng: it here ;** and when, th 
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verſatiot private — which 
IG e e Ba rm: ip 


time, and to wait for to take up the converſation, 
He great . 
4 th alſo Sa ty vr 
1 but in 
the latter pa his eee 


never dealt in the double entendre, os profaneneſa upon 


it is certain there are in his writings greater inde- 
than apy double entendtes can amount to. He 
kept his friends in ſome _ 10 awe, yet was more 


| „ eee maſter; and he 3 


— N In the mean time, it muſt be 
owned, that there was not any great ſoftneſs or f 
in his nature; although, perhaps, not quite 
miſanthropy as appears in his writings : and all all 
that be 'grew. covetous as he grew old. doll, 
he was ſcrupulouſly exad in the cxerciſe of his 
oy tl 


with regard to. ſpiritual as temporal 


manner was without ceremony, but not 


ruſtic ; for he had a perfet knowledge of all the modes Th 


and variations of politeneſs, though he practiſed them in 
a manner. ar to himſelf. He was naturally temperate, 
chaſte, and frugal ; and, being alſo wool tugh-fpirited, 
and conſidering wealth as the f independence, 
it is not 827 12255 _ NOS . WR 


avarice. 
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volumes qtoz 2 ł ĩad of Variorum volumes large $v0; in XX VI volumes 
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ſered fue ds. He loved to have ladies in the company, 
becauſe it preſerved, he ſaid, the delicacy of coverſation: 
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As 10 Nis! political principles,” if his own 2 may | 
6e taken, he abhorred Whiggiſm only in thoſe, who made 


it conſiſt in damning the church, reviling the clergy; | 
| abetting the Diſſenters, and ſpeaking conte whey of 


revealed 'reli jon.“ He always declared himſe inſt a 
Popiſh ſucceffor to the erown; whatever title he might 
by proximity of blood; nor did he regard the right line 


upon any other account,” than as it was eſtabliſhed by law, 


and had much weight in the opinions of the people. 
That he was not at any time a bigot to party, or indiſ- 
criminately transferred this reſentments from principles to 
ons; was ſo evident by his conduct, that he was often 
rallied by the miniſters, Per never coming to them with - 
out a Wbig in his fleeve : and though he does not appear 
to have aſked any thing for himſe Me he oſten p 
lord Oxford in favour of Addiſon, Congreve, Rowe, and 
Steele. He frequently converſed with all theſe, chuſing his 
friends by their perſonal merit, without any regard to 
their political rinciples; and, in particular, his friendſhip 
with - Mr. A ddiſon-. —— inviolable, and with as 
much kindneſs, as when they uſed to meet at lord Hali- 


fax's or wee Somers ul We" were leaders of the ou. 


Ehr nis will, dated A May 2405 jun beſden he Cen to 
be a reaſonable being, he left about 12001.vin legacies, 
and the reſt of his fortune, which amounted to about 
11,0001. to ere and endow an hoſpital for ideots aud 
Junatics. He was buried in the great ail ef $t, Patrick's 
cathedral,  urider-a ſtone of black marble, inſcribed with 
the following Latin epitaph; it Was written by himſelf, 
and ſhews a moſt unhappy miſanthropic\ate of mind. * 
("0 "FR depoſitum eſt or pus 
GY PE, ONATHAN SWIFT; S. T. P. 
* DLIGS Hoing eccleſiz cathedralis/decani, + 
3 Ubi ſzva indignatio ulterius cor g e 
. | Abi, viator, & imitare, N 
1 64a . 3 8 dotetis, 7 ; 26 b 
e ee pro virili libertatis rindicatorem, Es 
+ Obut, &c.“ 1 


$YBRECQHT (Joux), a lainiſciy-"ps painter, vas 
born at Antwerp in Brabant about the' year 1630, and 
brought up in that city under his: father. "He was a cloſe 
imitator of Nature in all his landſkips; and in his younger 


; days went N the Rhine and 888 adjacent Py 12 55 


7 
1 


he drew ſeveral pleaſarit views in water. colgurs. He ſpent 
more of his life in that way, than in painting; and there- 
fore It is no wonder, that his drawings were more valued 
than. his pictures. The duke of Buckingham, paſſing 
through the Netherlands, in his way home from his em- 
baſſy Into France, ſtayed ſome time at Antwerp; where, 
meeting with ſome of this maſter's works in landſkip, he 
was ſo well pleaſed with them, that he invited him over 
to Eiigland, and promiſed to make him his painter in 
that Way. Sybrecht came, and continued in his ſervice .- - | | 
| 


three or four years; then worked for the nobility and . 

4 Wo wh. fl { & 2 \ 4 * ' 
| gentry of England, and was in vogue a long time. "He 

= drew ſeveral forts of cattle remarkably. well, and 'uſnally, _- 
contrived” to place ſome of them in his landſkips. He - af 
died in London about the year 1763, and was buried in 
F ů .: 8 + 
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SYDENHAM (Tromas), an excellent Engliſn Ates. | | AN 
W was the ſon of William Sydenham, eſq; of Genera! = 
Winford Eagle, in Dorſetſhire, and was born ces uy Dictionary. 
1624. In 1642, he became a commoner of Magdalen? | 
hall in Oxford; but left that place, when it was turned ,  - 4 
5 into a garriſon for Charles I. He went to London, where 
to he fell accidentally into the company of Dr. Cox, an ; 
ies; eminent phyfician, who,” finding him to be a perſon of 
extraordinary parts, encouraged and put him into a method | 
of ſtudying phyfic, at his return to the univerſity; Aﬀer 9 
the gatriſon was delivered up to the p fliament, he re- | 
with tired again to Magdalen-hall, entered on the phyſic line, 
and ot Mike ger's chelor of phyſic, April 1648,” not 
having before taken any degree in arts. About that time . 
ſubſcribing and fubmitting to the authorily of the vifitors 
appointed by the 1 Ns be was, through the intereſt 
of a very near relation made fellow of All-ſouls-college, 5 
in the place, ſays Mr. Wood, of one of thoſe many then + . 
ejected for their. loyalty. After he had continued fome , 
years there, in. a vigorous application to the ſtudy” of 
phyſic, he left the univerfity,. without taking any other 
degree there; and at length ſettling in Weſtminſter, be- 
came doctor of his faculty at Cambridge, licentiate of the 
college of phyſicians, and the chief phyſician of his time 
from 1668 to 1670. Then he began to be difabled by the 
gout, and could not attend the prackice {6 well; yet con- 
tinued to increaſe in fame both at home and abroad, as 
well by his great {kill and Judgement-thewn upon all _ l 
we ET CC 2 Th a | 6 wr? 83 ; ons, 
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mer tiones medics circa morborum acutorum hiſtoriam & 
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to time. 


yon ai ml r 20 
Fe 5 is houſe. mall, the 29th of mber, 
20d wral Jain bo the chrnnk N Weſt- 
- His works have been collected 
price at 3 in One large volume __ They 
were allo prints at Leipſic, in 1211, amo: at Genera, 
in 7510, h tao ge 4m, c e ne 


writers; and at Leyden. in 8,0. were written by 
himſelf in Th but tranſlated into Latin, before they 
were p by ſome of bis friends. Hie“ Obſerva- 


Gretdan= © eurationem,” which he dedicated to Dr. e 


feiſar of phyfic in Greſham-college, was tranſlated 
ge! his other pieces by Mr. Gilbert Havers, of 


Trinzry-college in Cambridge, 2 Hugopt in plyhc, and 


F equertly been called the father of W 
_ - » mong the moderns. He tells us, in the 
6 ee chat che i and 
age = erf of e | 


a Th. ee dee en 
Tight road to 3 
the lord Bacon, ng. out; and its e 
eloſely n any modern 
befoxe him, is has juſtly entitled him to a e high 
encomiums which have ever been paid him. Sir Richard 
Blackmore affirmed, and all are now gonvinced, that 
Sydenham, * who built all his maxums and rules of 
practice upon 1 d obſeryations on the nature and 
properties of di es, and the power of remedies, has 


- com an hiſtory of diſtempers, and ſo pre- 
pile + meth of car, thas he has 3 a Ds Wills — 


* ge * relates ag in his ae 
Dr. Mapletaſt, that ever ſince he had applied himſelf to 
the ce of phyſic, he bad boen of opinion, apd th 
opinzon had been every day more and more confirmed in 
r as conld not be lemnd to Migely 

as by uſe and ence ;. and that he, who ſhould pay 
the niceſt and moſt accurate attention to the ſymptam of 
Farching out 


eigener, w would ml faced dk In 


worth tranſcribing. * Nofti pravterea, quam huic mer 


having obſerved, that a man of good ſenſe, vivacity, and Us 
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© theet of paper. It is true both | of 
| A matter much too far by vilifying learning, of which 5 


DEN HAM. TEST, 
the rue mand. of cure For this reaſon; ſays he, I 
gave. mylelf up entirely to. this -methad of procceding, 
perfectly ſecure and eonidern, that, whale I followed nature 
as ide, I could never err. He tells him ards, - 
ed his med which he conſidered 
to it; and what he ſays upon this 
is ſo remarkable, that 1 think i 


* 7 of od 


as u (all 
ocakon of Mn. 


<< methodo 


To go on with our phyGcian. | Sir Richard Bake 


ſpirit, may arrive to the higheſt rank phyſicans, with- - 
ont the lane of great erudition Ty 
books, tells us, that * th 


1. new the reader what contempt he had for 
the writings in phyfic, when one day 1 ; 


„ replied, Read * Bon Quizote,” it is a very 


leave behind him the whole 


rs carried the 


wich great Judgement thought proper w/qualify it a lixtle 
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Wich the following anecdote : . Sir Hans Searle, w fays 
he, to whom this artiele was read, and Wwe was very 
well acquainted with Dr. Sydenham, told me, chat he 
„ never knew a man of . eee rts than that 
5 3 that he believ 


66 


ö | « buſto of him in his ſtud½. e 
Athen. Hie had an elder brother William, Who was ſome time 


een e gentleman commoner of Trinity-college in Oxford, and, 


Dictionaty. entering into the parliament's army, acquitted himſelf ſo 
| glorioufly, that he roſe by ſeveral gradations to the higheſt 
poſts and dignities: In 1649; he was appointed governor 
of the Ile of Weight, and made vice: admiral of that iſte 
and Hampſhire. In 1653, he was ſummoned to parlia- 
ment for Dorſetſhire; in 1654, made commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, and member of the privy-eouneil; and in 1658, 
fammoned to parliament by the protector Richard Crom- 
well. This connection, together with his own principles 
and former engagements, would probably hinder Dr. 8 
denham from being a very popular phyſician,” during 
period of his flouriſhing ; that is, in che reigns of 
Charies II. and James III. 
WO > ore. IT TD bs ole * ug tu ** 
8 wr = i SYLBURGIUS (Fxeverrcvs),'alearned/German, 
vic. philof, eminent for his great {kill in the Greek tongue, was born 
at Marpurg, in the landgraviate of Heſſe, in 1846, His 
father, although a farmer, gave him a liberal education; 
and he made 2 good an uſe of it, as tg become perſect in 
the Latin, French, and Greek tongues, at a time when 
the Greek was underſtood by very few. He Was a ſchool- 
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afterwards quitted that employment, and applied himſelf 
wWholly to the reviſing and correcting of ancient authors, 
the Greek particularly, many of which were publiſhed by 
- him from the preſſes of Wechel and Commelin. Among 
theſe were Ariſtotle, Herodotus. Dionyfius'Halicarnaſſeniis, 
Dion Caffius, Juſtin "Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
' _ ®Theodoret, &c. He greatly aſſiſted Henry Stephens, in 
-eofnpiling his Thefaurus Greece linguz;” and Was alſo 
the author of à Greek grammar, Which was much valued. 
Por theſe. and other ſervices, he had an annual ſtipend 
allowed him by the univerſity of eee He was 
univerſally well ſpoken of by the learned, an died much 
lamented by them in 1596. Unhappy a FN 
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maſter at Licha, for ſome of the firſt years of his life; but 


1 


of 


* 


Caſaubonz to the republic of letters | for, a few day 


7 


„many nem labors projected and begun. The lovers of 


* - 


« Greek have more eſpecially reaſon to deplore the Joſs 


« of Him.“ 


This learned man had a wife, but was not 2 05 5 


7 


with her, Learned men ſhould never be married ; the 
ue not to the taſte of women in general. 


£ . 


 SYLVIUS (Kurs), a moſt. celebrated phyfician Barle,onder 


y g Evift, xleiit, 
« before his death, he ſent me word by Commelin of ea. 


| „ garhum, 


of France, was the ſon of Nicholas du Bois, a camblet- n: 
weayer, Who had eleven ſons and four daughters; and and James. 


was born at Amiens in Picardy, in 1478. He went 
through. a. courſe. of claſſical learning, under his elder 
brother Francis, Sylvius, who was principal of the college 
of Tournay at Paris, and was a great promoter of letters 
in that age of barbariſm. There he leaned the Latin 


a long time; and hence it was, that his writings ate 


ſtyle, © He acquired a perfect maſtery of the Latin and 


and 
ſucce 
notice. 
entirely u 

always led | | 
deeply in. the reading of Hippocrates and Galen, that he 
ſcarcely did any thing but examine and tranſlate thoſe two 
authors. He diſcovered from thence the importance of 
anatomy, and applied himſelf” to it ſo e that he 
became as great 4 maſter as that age would permit. He 
ſtudied pharmacy with no lefs cate, and took ſeveral 


. . « * ” 


p lied himſelf alſo to mathematics and machanics ſo 
(s ** to invent machines, which deſerved public 

hen the time was come of giving himſelf 
to phyſic, to which ſtudy his inclination had 


different countries produce. Upon his return to Paris, 
he read lecthfes, and, explained in two years 2 
of phyſic from Hippocrates and Galen; "which ſpread his 
reputation. ſo, that Tcholars from all parts of Europe 
relorted to him, But before he became fo famous, he 
met with great oppoſition from the phyſicians. of Paris, 
who were extremely difpleaſed, that a man, who was no 
doctor any where, in Phyfic ſhould 
f 


s of the kingdom..." Theſe murmurs 
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ſcience in the metropo 


ares him to go to Montpelier in 1520, to take his 
carees theres” but he od without HERES 
bs eg eee 


tongue in much greater purity than it had been taught for 
diſtinguiſhed to fach advantage oy the elegance of. the 
Greek tongues, and ſome little knowledge of the Hebrew; 


him, he traced it to its ſources, and engaged {6 EA 


Jouruies io ſee upan the place the medicines which 


à courſe 


ſume to teach that 
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e and by, e 
a N br pan pond t 
reconcile the phy 81 0 f ee 


of c 1531. 1535 t u 
as of Tricquet, Wl Ferne 2 = ht 205 N 
mouaille; but the later H * Tholars, wiitte 1 

former had a grest Hurhber, he teafon of this difference 


Was, that Sylvius diſſected bodies, arid read lectures 


botany and the preparation of medicines, ich Ferncl Se 
92 5 The profeſ 15 * fie inthe royal calle ho 
„ becoming yacant in Page oe us Was pitched hat 

| to All it, which he did. N about it two y. Ar 

He continued in it fin His death, Which happened in X anc 

He was: neyer married, and * 2 even an av ade 
women, His behaviour was rude and W Ae cor 

ſeldom jeſted, or def "Sm his þ- — bt 

| he was inclined to Become moſs Able d it ef! 

we i, chat c 


 aukwardly. The only ON ying telned o a 

* he had parted with three s, His Fat, Ay Mule, and 
his mad.“ His avarice Was exttemie, and ne red 

in the moſt ſordid manner: he allowed His Tervanits noching ih 

but dry bread, and had no fire all the winter. Tue things WM 4 
ſeryed him 28 2 remedy Jon cold; e 2225 

; ball, and carried a gredt log upd p06 Bis Woh he fuid, WW 
| that the heat which he gained by this exerciſe was. more WMI-- - 
4 beneficial to his health * that of n ort, Th: 
this paſſion for money obſcured the lofts. of all tis Ubri 
DO; for he was not an vajjcions man, but ff eur 


Avarice itſelf. | upor 
ile was! very ill techs with Velltius, ho occa- b 
_ Koned him pales vexation he ever faffered. $ylvius's 


enxcellency lay in anatomy; and he had prepared x work Hype 
THE ſa . ject, Which be confidered as a miſter-p iece. at 
| ook this, - Veſalius publiſhed, in 542, is Opn 
0 atoms” which was ſo well written, and ilfuftrated 
with ſo -many beautiful figures, chat it wis univerſally 
mired.. Two circumſtances ors ot} 

_  Veſalius had been Sylvius's pupil; and de attacked 
Galen, whom Sylvius defended, even to nis * The 
works of Sylvius have becn often printed. | 


re e  SYMMACHVS, CY eizen and "RANGED ect 

avthorum, . and conſul in the year 391, has left us ten books 

& Are col, 8 from which, as well as from other things, we 
* fla he a atm of We Chriſtian rel. 


gion. 
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haye been a man 952 acute and of eloquente, ſuch as 
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notes., Ad; wer” Ene of no 
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1 et Was by ae as 18 n tells us, Pri „With Freater 


inſomulis. "38 boldneſs than any. of the Greeks, he ronounicetf befor: 


I the emperor/an oration concerning government,” About 
he ;FEAL.. — when the & Citizens © Prolemais' ap td 
Thegp we Alexandria for'a biſhop; Sytietins wa ap- 
d conſecrated, : Ns thou he tobk MF imilginabl: 


Ay: to 1 — the ho! e declared! es "not 2 
all.convi of. the . ab 25 5 of the moſt Important 


of thi 


| pai of. He was, verily 
: he 


ot. the Noa fare 4 its union 8 

ould. 29505 gonceive the reſurrection of u x did 
he believe cht the world ſhould ever be deſtroyed.” More- 
over, he frankly owned himſelf to have Tuchan affection 
for his wike&{that he would not conſent, either to be ſe⸗ 
arated from her, of to hve in a clandeſtine manner with 

| Fo and, in ſhort, fairlyitold Theophilus, chat, if he did 
infiſt⸗ upon making him a biſhop, he myſt eswe him in 
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Hiſt. wer. oſſeſſion of his vil and all his 3 | Fheophilus xt 


r. 389 46 upon a preſumption,” it is ſaid, that a Apo Who 


N „elite and manners were in TH tk fs 0p 
Bir 0 We x 


an. 
If +I w 


- . tion. I here is extant à letter of Syneſius {6 His broth 
wherein this whole affair is canvaſſed to the bottom : 20 
2 7 3:43 Þ it is curious, and very Well illuſtrates dhe Afe and ch 


| Ws of this en Tn * eli, , 


i. :{ibmitted to theſe farms, ſtrange as they were, 


1 BY, Mbl be long a 

3 A 1 900 fo ris rb N mit 
Caye, * was Theophilus e ' for Sica we Was ; 
45 2 5 Late! in his biſnopric, chan de eaſily di 
« do&rine. of the reſutrestian. Nec ea 36 
KL "cillime enim, fimul ac epiſcopus'creatus'eſt, freed 
66 nis etiam >frinam credidit. *% Ny 
Andials, that he does not believe theſe thigu iter 6 
„ Synehas;to have been fils real ſentiments; Unt only th 
+ he, pret etended them, with 4 view of putting A ſtop to th 
« importunities of Theo philus, and of aca off ti 
0 adyancement to a biſhopric, which was'h ly oy 
5 2 * able to, . That the adyancement” 

Steeable to zus, is very dettain; but it 38 Lebte 
2 certain, that e 's fuppofition is witfioiit" alt found 


(c 
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Ay 1k 8 8.1 v * 4 5 "he 
hich ,y in = 
Sg the b hs much of ts 5 to 


ur ſe. Bins as follows : COIN 
I Ae fo « ly.to blagie, if 1 did not 5 2 8 
*«* my mott SER thank Why 2 inbabitants of Protemats, 5, 8 


* for thinks me worthy of ſuch honours,” Toren k don, 2 rez. 
*« not think 9 hy of: yet it is hiphl incumbent le Lutets 
48 er, en 0 Aly the great” Bl hey er, ONS 7 

4 but how far it may be pru ne in me to accept E them.—. 

11 Now; mag ab. pk the more T'g 
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f my flain the office 55 

6 darch 1 20 b I 1 ly at tell you . thoughts upon this 
41 | Jeu ba — While | phrt bnt the cha- 
rafter. of x wt 13 tel 'I may: fay, 
66 wi t N 61% pa has made fork imagit 


ne. 
«that Fe.to be Aae But they have not con- 
e N e 


6 bent; Ack 18, adapts. idelf to a province it has TN 

*© been A a ſtranger to. 1 for my part am afraid, that by y quit-, 

„ting te huolapher,and. putting on the biſhop p; I thoul, 

66 ſpall 1 gr 8 that . 1 honours mould . 

* me; ary an uming, deſtroying at Inde the mo- 
e a F that fe e 

*« to ſupport, chem Wi 1 or vin 

1 80 a 0 hem with 2 be Kitherts, wn! eo e 9 
been divided between books 'and ſp 2 4 Röuss o 

6 „ ſtudy nothing can be more fetired, but in Jpotts every 

1 us; and you know very well, tha man is 

fog kinds of recreations than mytell. is know. 

6 4 I have an ayerfion.to civil em ploy nents, as in- 
7M A 1 0 nr bers Me: ſtudics, 

hape 9 oreign em of oupht to... 
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* now I can nf Bur 7 
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4. this letter away be made public: fo that, ee. 


1957 truth, 


u Wr Srv 87 


« he the reſult this affair, or which way ſoever I m 


+ ** diſpoled of, [<may,. at 1 eaſt, ſtand at with 8481 and 
man, and eſpecially with "Theophilus, when I ſhall have. 
dealt thus openly and fairly...” 1 fay then, that'God,” che 
„ laws. of, the land, and” E toly ands of Theophitms, 
have given ne a Wife! but I. declare to all men, that f 


«* will neither ſuffer my ſelf ts be f tated fon? her, no 
os 113 Ie an Aalen in 4 arr 
+ DNAELR 5 78755 think ittpiou s, the” other umlawful. 


15 declare er, that! it will 0 kiry cartleſt Aeſire 


E 


d ptayer, to. have as many e er as poſſible. 

4 423 it be cu dered, difficult, or 2 
« how abſolutely: impoſſible it is jo thoſe doc- 
© trines, Which by the means of 9200 are ropted in 
«« the ſoul to a Senior ie But you know; that phi- 


4 ' loſophy? is diametrically oppoſite to the docttines of Chriſ- 


„ traiuty : z. nor. {hall 1 ever be able to perſuade” myſelf, for 
jy Inſtance, , that the ſoul liad tio exiſtence 5 as * 
© with the body, that the wotld-arid all Its p 
. together, and that the trite and thread- bare 8 tap 
* the reſurrection; whatever'myſtery be couched under. o 
7, can haye ady truth in it, 4s fe is ofeſſed by the vulgar. 
2 Aphileſopfier, andeed, "who is Ain itted to Nis \ 
will call ly ſee the neceſſity of Tying to the peo- 
Fer hich t 18 10 5 Eye, what truth is to the People. 
10 b 450 Ae bear too math. light; nay, If it is finder 
10 th lea ingilpoſitio nz it is ituilly Nlieved U darkness 
„ in like manner fable and Falſhood may be 1 Fur to the. 

4 ele ONE unveiling the truth: may do them hart.” If 


k therefore 170 method be con ſtent with the d Hes of the 
ien 


4 e iſco! ty; if 1 freely philoſophize at home, 
CY reg 7 bench Hor an, 
«+ teach, but ſolfer — nin kn "tHe Pre are 
« they were educated, I nid ng be coriſtdtared; ©” but 

if ſhall ſay, that abi oli kt to 80 farther, and 
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of Tuam in Ireland, was the ond ſon of Edwar d bi ſhon edition of 


P Sir James 


of Cotk, Nc, and was born April the 6th 1659, at Ini- Waren 


ſhonane, öf which pariſh his father was then vicar, He wag works, 


educated at the grammar. ſchool at Cork; and thence ad- 
mitted a commoner in Chritt-Church, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of batchelor of arts, On his father's death 
he returned to Ireland, and finiſhed his ſtudies in the uni- 


| verſity of Dubln. - His firſt preferment was two ſmall pa- 


riſhes in the dioceſe of Meath ; theſe he exchanged for the * 


etage of heit Church in the city of Cork, of about 


100 , a year, and one of the moſt painful and laborious 
cures: in Ireland. This he ſerved for above twenty years, 
moſtly without any aſſiſtant; preached twice every Sunday, 
catechiſed, and diſcharged all the other duties of his func- 
tion, Some eccleſiaſtical prefermants, tenable With his 
great cure, were given him at different times by the biſhops 

of Cork and Cloyne, which. at laſt increaſed his income to 
near 460 l. pet annum. He was choſen proctor for the 
chapter in the convocation 'called '1703. Soon after, the 
duke of Ormond, then lord lieutenant of Ireland, gave him 

the crown's title to the deanery of St. Patrick's in Dublin; 

but this title heing conteſted and ſound defective, on a com- 
promiſe of the diſpute, he ſucceeded to the chancellorſhip 

of that cathedral, and was afterwards appointed vicar-gene- 

ral to the archbiſhop. He was promoted to the ſee of Ra- 
phoe in 1714. His great zeal for the Hanover ſucceſſion 
was: the cauſe of his immediate advancement; when that” 
event took place; and he was made archbiſhop, of Tuamyin 


church-yard of his own, cathedral. WM 
It is remarkable. of this prelate, that he was the ſon f 


: : 


* 


gre biſhop; the pephew of another, viz. of George Synge, - -- - - 
U 


iſhop of. Cloyng; and the father of two biſhops, viz. Ed- 
ward, biſhop of Tobin, and Nicholas, biſhop of Killaloe, 
This learned divine, in the courſe of his miniſtry, com- 
poſed and publiſhed ſeveral very excellent treatiſes for the 
promotion of piety and virtue, they are written in a 
polite, ſenſihle, caly, and rational manner; and haye been 
lo well, received, by the public, as to go through many edi- 


tions. n n nnen, 01 re... 
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$SYRVS.-(PunLivs), an ancient; Latin author, who 
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SYNGE (EDwarD),.a pious and learned archbiſhop Harris 
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© Having- been yy 1 flaye ind Wente to Rome whey 
- = young, Re there tained his liberty by his merit; arid 
os excellent 4 compoſer of Minies, that the Romans pre- 
. ferred him ro the beſt of their on of the Greek dramatic 
writers. Julius Ge, firſt 8 . his reputation,” and 
gave him the pt try againft Laberivs, ho was 
; an eminent writer in "that 5857 and contended with Syrus 
for it. He continued to flouriſh many years under Au- 
8 = Olly ew, yay 3 tofeſſed WANT Of him, 
on, over'» and the two Senecas ſpe 8 With the h eneo 
wa, miums. Niang mod; moderns, and. particularly 8 
have lanched out v II. much in his praiſe. They fay, he 
— Se of all her wit, ne turns, and agreeablc 
ry; and that his Sentence” include the fine: of | 
ib Rane of the wiſeſt philoſophers. Theſe gente 
were extracted from his mimic pieces ſome time under the 
Antonines, as the beſt editors ſay. They are gully 
ptinted with the © Fables of Phædtus,“ and are ſubjo 
to them by Dr. 3 Y at the end of his edition of 5 
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AQ 11 v 8 n Counrrav) «Hide bil- 
tian, of whoſe anceſtors n is i is known, To that 
it 18 probable. the dignity of his began, in his own 
erſon; at leaſt, that it was not. y ehe before 
. Tacit, Hiſt, am. He tells vs himſelf, that 15 Advancement was 
3 begun by V an, forwarded by Titus, and carried 
; * toa far 8 eight by Domitian? Wbich Thews alſo, 
among many other wſtimonics,” the time in which he flou- 
riſhed. His firſt employ is ſaid to have bern that of procu- 
rator to Veſpaſian in Gallia Belgica. Upon his return to 
Rome, Titus advanced him to a more 1 8 poſt; it 
Taciti Vita is not mentioned what ; but Lipfus conjectures, and with 
f wt e Ereat probability, the queſtorſhip, or perhaps the wdileſhip, 
prefixed to 
the edition fince we know that it was Domitian who advanced him to 


of Tacitus the pretorſhip. ** Domitian alſo ſolemnized the ſecular 


wor ks, 


Aut. 1685, Eames, At which I gabe à conſtant attendance, on account 


$-0,—See ** of my office, being one of the college of priefty, and at 
aljo e the fa ame time prætor.“ 1 games Were . 
under 


34 
7 


Mee, & Brjtes 
the error of ſome, who have placed the pretorthip-of Taci- Prin“ 
tus under the gth. Laſtiy, he was made conful under Ner- Tacit. An- 


this laſt good fortune crowning a long ſucceſſion of happy 9970 xi, 


K 


have beer related, only chat he married the daughter of 
12 Agricola, famous for his exploits in Britain, whoſe 
ife he has written. Some have pretended, that Domitian 
baniſhed him; but there is no foundation for this fact in 
hiſtory, and Mr. Bayle explodes it as an idle fancy. Lipſius 
has conjectured, and Mr. Bayle approves the conjectute, 
that Tacitus was born either in the laſt year of the reign of 
Claudius, or in the firſt of that of Nero; and ſuppoſes him 
to have died in the reign of Hadrian. The time of his 
death is not known; but all agree, that he lived to be old. 
The younger Pliny, who Was nearly of the ſame age, was 
an intimate friend and admirer of Tacitus; and it is from 
his epiſtles chiefly, that we learn the prodigious reſpect and 
veneration that was paid to Tacitus by his contemporaries, - * 
and above all by Phny himſelf. What a pleaſure, fays Plia. Epit. 
i be, 4 isit to reflect, how it will be recorded, if poſterify 
F * ſhall have anyregard concerning us, with what good agree- _ 
| ment, fincerity, and affection, we lived together! It will, 


E A ² 
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o © mothinks, be 3 rare and memorable inflance, that exo 
at men, almoſt equal in age, in dignity, and of ſome repu- 
=] „ tation for letters, had cordially promoted- the ftudits of 


each other. I for my a youth, when vou alre 
* flouriſhed in we lag gie L Was Nele — | 
©. your. ſtops, yet at the greateſt diſtance ; and though there | 
were many moſt excellent perſons, yet I fingledyou out 
Das moſt to be imitated.“ In another letter he begs of Epifi-xxziii. 
Tacitus, to make mention of him in his hiſtories,” as a lib. vi- 
man would chuſe to have his portrait taken by a firſtrrate 
painter for, ſays he, I divine, nor does the ſpirit- of 
„ divination deceive me, that they will be immortal: Au- 
_ ©, guror, nec me fallit augurium, hiſtorias tuas immortales 
66 futuras 2» © „ . { 1 


The emperor T acitis, as Vopil cure tes, commanded Hit. Avg. 
that Cornelius: Tacitus, the hiſtorian of the Cefars, be- Scriptores. 
cauſe he owned him for 9 ſhould be ptac 3 
JJJJJJ/%%V%%S%ĩͤĩ ĩͤ ( 5Ü¹b 
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„ Kuren 
RF _  all-the lbraries; and that) to pte His werks fron 
5 loſt by the negligence of readers, they ſhould- be 


wet 3 en dimes in every, year, and ꝓut up in the 
"i ies. , vt BEI nent on hey 
The remains of Tacitus ſhow, that the ancients did not 
.'- think of him more highly than he deſerved. He: was: the 
greateſt orator and ſtateſman of his time; he had long fre- 
quented the bar with infinite applayſe; he had paſſed through 
all the high offices of ſtate; be was zdile, pratbor, conſul; 
but all theſe gave him little glory, compared witli that which 
he acquixed by the performances of his pen. His Annala, 
and his Hiſtory,” ſays: Mr. Bayle, “ are ſomething ad- 
«© mirable; and ole of the \ e efforts of the human 

* mind, whether you attend to the ſingularity of the ſtyle, 
the beauty of the thonghts, or to that happy pencil, with 

4 which. he knew how to paint the agu and cheats of 

*« politicians, and the weakneſs of the paſſions. He wrote 
the Hiſtory before the Annals: for he refers us to the Hiſtory 
in the xith chapter of the xith book of the Annals. It ex- 


Lc tended from the teigry ob Halba incluſively, to:the xeign of 
| Nerxva excluſively; for he deſigned the reigns of Nerva and 
| Trajan in a particular work, which, though he was probably 
never able to execute, was to have been the h of his 


Hit. lib. i, old age: If life permit, ſays he, “ I have reſerved the 
Sz. ' © reigns of the deiſied Nerva, and Trajan, as à more copi- 
N ous and ſecure ſubject for. my old age; our times afford- 

ing that rate felicity, when a man may tn What he 
_ $ pleaſes, and ſpeak what he thinks. Theſe words ſhew, 
that he began his Hiſtory after: the death of the gmperor 
Nerva, and during the life of Trajan; and, therefore, he 
gives the title of deified to the firſt, which be does not give 
to the ſecond. We have only five hooks of the Hiſtory left, 
which js but a very ſmall portion of it; ſot they do not 
contain aboye a year and: a half, when the Whole work 
dught to contain about twenty=nine years. They vrho con- 
nder theſe five books as à continuation of the Annals, di- 
vided into ſixteen books, do wrong; for:;the Annals were 
certainly intended by Tacitus ag a ſeparate work. Fe com- 
' poſed them after he had finiſhed his Hiſtory they began 
[i at the death of Auguſtus; and were continued to that of 
| Nero. We haze but part of them left; namely, the four 
l firſt books, ſome pages of the fifth, all the ſixth, the ele- 
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Foenth, twelfth, thirteenth, fourtcenth, fiſtoenthi and part 


e the fxteenth. The two laſt ycars of Nero, and part of 
oe foregoipg, ard wanting: theſe were the laſt .baoks: of ti 
I; 7 * Fol 2 e ; 5 1p 9 ; che | work. 
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EET >: C 
qracks Befides the Hiſtory and the Annals, there remain of 


Tasitus ( A Treatiſe of the ſituation, cuſtoms, and people of 
Germany; and a“ Life of Julius Agricola; for as to tlie 
Dialogue De oratoribus, ſive de cauſis corruptæ eloquen- | 
tis, though commonly prigteg; with Tacitus's works, 
and by ſome aſcribed to him, it is generally, and with rea- : 
ſon, ed ta have been written by ſor? other Art. Qury- 
ſon. The piece De morihus 'Germanorum”” is a curious *. 
and exact little work; and the * Life of Agricola,” if it had 

no other merit, myſt nerds be' intereſting to an inhabi- 

tant of this iſle, who will find there many particulars con- 

cerning the ſituation, climate, and people of ancieqyt Bri- | 


Jain. FR , | F * 
hays» is remarkable, that princes and politicans have always 


held the works of Tacitus in the higheſt eſteem; which 

look, a$ if they either found their account in reading them. 

or were plenſed to find courts, and the people who live in 

them, ſo exactly deſeribed aſter the life, as they are in his 
writings Part of what is extaut was found in Germany 

by a-recgiver of pope Leo X. and publiſhed. by Beroaldus 

at Rome in 1515. Leo was fo infinitely charmed with Ta- Votes de 
citus, chat he. gave the receiver à reward of 500 crowns; Wik. Lai. 
and promiſed not only indulgences, but money alſo and 
honour, to any one who ſhould find the other part, which 

it is ſaid was aſterwands brought to him. Pope Paul III. 

as Mutetus relates, wore qut his Tacitus by much reading Ort. 2.4. 
it; and Coſmo de Medicis, who was the firſt great duke gf 
Tuſcany, and formed for governing, accounted the readin 

of him his greateſt pleaſure. Muretus adds, that ee 
princes, and privyrcounſellors to princes, read him with 

great application, and regarded kim as a ſort of oragle in 
politics. A certain author relates, that queen Chriſtina of Baillet, vie 


Sweden, though extremely fqndof the Gregk tongue, which g 


ihe made (t the diverſion of her leiſure hours, Was not re- ll. p. 505. 
* ſtrained by that from her ſerious ſtudies; ſo ſhe called | 
among others Tacitug's Hiſtory, ſome pages of which 

ſhe read conſtantly every day. Laſtly, Our late lord 
Bolingbroke, an authority ſupely of no mean rank, calls Of the dN 


him 4 favourite author, and gives him manifeſt. *f hiſtory, 


ly the prefctence to all the Greek and Roman hiſta- e 
rians. . 


ee eee e 3 
In the mean time, as Tacitus has been extravagantly ad- 


mired and eſteemed by Tome, ſo he has by others been 38 


extravagantly undervalued and even deteſted. It is ſaid, 
kat the tranſlations of his works, and comments upon 
| 3 : | » . wr them, 
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them, would alone compoſe a tolerable” library; it is curtain 
| alſo, that books have been written on purpoſe to eriticiſe 
| Tillemont, and abufe him. A modern author has the following 
F gf kite r a Tibſes change TS: 
| rein, on. many falſh6ods.' He wus not only an enemy to the true 
2. religion, but it appears from ſeveral paſſages that he had 
none at all. His ſtyle is certainly ye dure nay, it 
js ſometimes harſh, and has not all the purity of 

| authors in the Latin 1 Nevertheleſs, his att of 

} L compriſing a great deal of ſenſe in à fewwords ; higviva- | 
, VT city in painting out events; the ſagacity with which he 
* penetrates through the darkneſs: of the corrupt hart of 
* men; the force and ſuperiority of genius which appear 
throughout the whole; make him looked upon at this 


r 


day almoſt univerſally as the chief of hiſtorians." What 
* is here objected to Tacitus concerning religion, is true in 
YH 22 qualified ſenſe; he was not à Chriſtian, and certainly not 
i a Pagan any farther than by outward conformity to the 
1 eftabliſhed religion of his country; and ſo far he may be 
j ſaid to have had no religion at all. But if Tillemont means, 
' - - __ that he had no ſenſe of a Supreme Intelligence or Being, 
F diſtinct from the world of matter, and conducting it by 
N mii almighty power, he means more than he knew; ſince 
1 nothing in the works of Tacitus hinders us from thinking 
| | that he might be a good theiſt. The misfortune was, that 
tte courſe and period of his hiſtory led him to ſpeak of 


both Jews and Chriſtians; and, being neither of theſe him- 
| ſelf, he has not repreſented them in ſo gracious à light as 
'S might be wiſhed. This has expoſed him to the cenſure and 
5 li everity of all che over-righteous, 1 think we may call them 
*  * _ fo on'this occaſion, and no doubt infſamed among others 
the zeal of Tertullian, who certainly exaggerates a little, 6 

0 when he charges him with telling a great many falſhoods, | 
* for Tacitus bears all the marks of a faithful hiſtotian. As 
0 to his ſtyle, it is certainly ſome what obſcure and difficult; 
; __ andevenhis/admirers, ſuch of them as have not been blind- | 
ed with admiration, have conſented to abate ſomething (v1 
from his merit on this account. Bayle thinks, that hc WW to; 
may be cenſured for the affectation of his language; he f Q 
adds, and for enquiring into the ſecret motixes of 2c- adi 
tions, and conſtruing them to be criminal.” He has in- W int 
deed been ſuſpected of too much ſubtilty and refinement, of 
in penetrating into the cauſes of events; and ſome, who of 
would not have quarrelled with him for his manner of re- Th 
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85 I 1055 Kim ray pc 1 5 5 

pie; an woah . te 

were, e s's greateſt 4 that h fits 

cenſurers in che above. ulars are 45 & fob Amon; 

hoſe N baye known the leaſt of theſe matters, and who | 

ye uſed to decjve, their knowledge, of men from e- | 

neral arc notions of Na nature, and not from lite | 

and manners. | It may. be added, that Tacitus wrote 

dite of of moſt let e under moſt cor t govern- 5 1 

ments.” “ When Tacitus, wrote, ſays lord Bo . r | | | 
| 


eben the appearefice of virtue had. been, 3 proſeribe 

«and taſte. Was grown. corrupt as: 5 K a9 manners. Yet 

4 ry preſerved her. dere aud her luſtre. ' She pre- 
« ſerved them in the writings ſome whom Tacitus men RS 1 

in none perhaps more chan his own, every line \ 

6 «of which. 3 hs. whole, pages of ſuch a rhetor as | 

1 90 N {hog him out among the Nodes, | 

the fooliſh preſumption to cenſure. a. | 

1 e to write hiſtory hinaſclf: and your lordſhip 1 

a 2 bo this Loa excurhon.1 in honour of a favourite | 
author. 
re are many e eee, af this higorian: he | 
Far one 1640, in 12mo; that in Uſum Del phini, oF i 
Paris, 21 In 4 volumes ata; that of Amden, 1 
0 416055 in 2 5 umes 8 vo, cum integris notis Lipfii, 
„ Mnfeti, cc.“ The whole works of this hiſtorian have 
been publiſhed in Engliſh, with. large N e 

— On Mr. Gor Gordon. ** . ** * 


ton in \ Wilts, was born 8 Rk | 
Queen's College, Oxford, in germ, 1689; 
admitted clerk in that houſe 1 9 B. A. 693; enteted 
into holy orders at Chriſtmas 1694; Wd 5 chaplain - 
of All Souls College in January lowing ;- choſen Fellow 
of the ſame, ' 1697 Chancellor of Norwich, and rector 6f. 
3 near that city, 1701; inſtalled Prebendary ve Ely, 
Sept. 10, 1713 (which he quitted 1723) ; Archdeacon = 
Norfolk, Dec. 7, 9285 3 Canon of Chriſt Church, Feb. 3, 
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4 TANNER | 
23-4 ;.. prolocutor of the lower houſe of convocation 
ade, ed anno 1747, to which hondut he Wie h = 
elected on account. of His great abilities,” however" 7955 
to bis own inclnations ; Sat nts 6p 8 de 
Jan. a3, 173172: He married In 173. 734, Mit ls or 
Thorpe ner N with 9 6 5 " 992 | 
Chrifl Church, Oxford, Des. th, 17383 and Was biltiedi 
the nave of that cathedral, near the pd ir withodr 05 
neral pomp, according” to Hs own direQion. Wigs 
bis body to be wrapped: up in the Salleck. ee 7 
coffin to 7 ty covered with „Hot cloth 1 
to haye each of tem one of ee 7015 id a 
 der-bearers a Shetlock upon Neath; ro the Ben g WI 
Church five pounds; to the Eight" 5 Ave. thillings 
each; eighty pounds to buy coats'for. eighty . 
and one Ranges pounds to the College 0 
then 1 A monument to hu Ir "m 8571 55 affixed" 'tq 
one of the i lars, with the inſcription co e Bo 2 
Another i inf ription, and 0 * . may, be 
in the << Abs otes of Bowyer,” i”. 80 5 . 4 
This learned 9 1 5 ed, 1 ewas tyen s 
years, old, ** Notitia onaltica, © or a thart' Hiſtory of 
24 Religious Houfes' in England and Wales, 299 35 
- republiſhed in 1744, under the title of . 
nmaſtica; or an Account of all the Abbies, Priori 95 
1 Houſes of Friers, heretofore" in England md Walks! 11 
«alſo of all the Colleges and Hoſpitals foundetf” pekbre 
A. D. 1511. By te right 164 f. Thoms Tanner, 
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the zl verſity. of; Padua, Here he was for ftiye. years t 
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vernment. This death was to Taſſo the beginning of trois 
dies; for his ſpirit was ſcarcely becalmed after this, when 
others ſucceeded, -which+purſued him to the end of his 
During his reſidence. at Fetrata, he, waßg upon the. moſk 
intimate terms with a. gentleman of the town; to whom, 
though he was unreſsrved vpon all other ſubjects, yet bo 
never .cammubtiicated. any thing retring ta his amours. 
thereupon! 


This raiſed ſuſpicions im Taſſo's friend whoy 
ſearching into the myſtety, at laſt made diſcoveries t others, 
which might be injurious to Taſſo. Taſſo expoſtulated the 
affair with him; and, upon his complaints being diſreſpect- 

fully received, proceeded ſo far as ti gie him- a box- A 


4 challenge enſued, and Taſſo met tlie gentleman ; when, as 
a they were engaged, three brothers o r 
0 up; and very bãſeby fell upon Taſſo. Taſſo made his part 
good againſt the four; and bad wounded his antagoniſt, aud 
AY one of his: brothers, when peoplecame 2 parted — 
pl He gained upon this oceifioft as gteat fare by his. wor , 
Þ as he he had gained-wpotvothers by his pen; but neither 
5 - the one nor the other was fufficient to preſexvye him from 


k numerous evils that followed. The four bxothets were o V 
ö -liged to fly, for the little regard they had ſhewy. do a perſon 
EE under the duke's protoſtion, and in his palace and for 
Taſſd, he was put under guard, mot ds à puniſhment, we 
ate told; but to ſecure him àgainſt the enterpriſes of 
enemies. The truth is, Taſſo n fuppoſeſl to have Apirod 
to an amouf Wich the princeſs Eleanor, ſeſtar of duke Al- 
3 8 perhaps, there might be 4 dif ulty in 
—_ _ Knowing ow to proceed with him. He was confined it 
- ptifop, where hie felł into che deepeſt melancholy: however, 
at the end of a year, he recovered his ſpirits à little, and 
- mide lis eſcape.) Beamers to Turin, Where he concealed 
hithſelf ſome time under i ſictitious name; but laſt was 
diſeovered; and made known fo the duke of Savoy, „Tlie 
dale had him to court; aſſigned. him æpartments, mere, 
and ſhewed fm att the marks of eſteem and aſfection: 12 | 
all was not ſuffleient to ouis hint of is nehancholy, Hie | 
had forniedto himfelf terrible notions of tig dukg;of;E<7- 
rarws inulgnatiom againſt him; and be duld mot h By 
fuaded, but that ſooner or later tho dulee of Sayoy, you 
give him v to that prince. dete er n 4438 5 
Full of theſe ſuſpicions anditerrors; he ſet ont ang morn- 
ing, without ſaying a word: to any one und without an) 
bed ol preparation,” rowatds'Rom# zwe, When he 2: 
een . * 


- 


rived, he went ſtraight to the palace of cardinal Albano 


/ 


and was received with great kindneſs and affeRion., After 
ſome ſtay in this city, where every body viſited him, he 
felt a deſire of . reviſiting his native country, and his ſiſter 


Cornelia, ho was married and ſettled there; but the fear 
of what might happen to him, in a kingdom where he had 
formerly. been condemned as à rebel, plunged him again 
into his former melancholy. He reſolved therefore to leave 

Rome, as he had left Tln, without taking the leaſt no- 
tice, and under the pretext of going to divert himſelf at 
own way; for, ſtealing off from his company, he went 
alone and on foot to the mountains of Velletri. There 


meeting with ſome ſhepherds, he changed cloaths with one 


of them, and in chis diſguiſe eded on to Gaieta, 
where embarking on board a veſſel, he arrived at Sorrento 
the day after. His fiſter was extremely glad, to ſee him, 
and he ſpent the ſummer with her; but he now wanted ex- 
ceedingly to return to Ferrara, and uſed all the means he 
could think of to bring that about. He wrote td duke 
Alphonſus in the ſubmiſſive manner; he implored 
the aſſiſtance of the ducheſs of Ferrara, and of the princeſs 
Eleanor; but was given to underſtand by the latter, that 


his flight had irritated the duke ſo much, as to put it out 


of their power # do him any ſervice. Upon this he re- 
ſolved to fling himſelf at the duke of Ferrara's feet, and 
did ſo, when he was received with ſuch tokens of affection, 
as cured him entirely of all his fears: yet when he humbly 
defied to have the manuſcripts he had left behind him at 


Ferrara, they were refuſed him. It ſeems, he had a pow- 


erful enemy at court, a miniſter of ſtate, whom he had ſa- 
tiriſed in His Aminta,” under the name of Mopſo: and 
this miniſter, whoſe hatred of Taſſo had not been the leaſt 
abated by his abſence and misfortunes, . made his maſter 
believe, that. Taſſo had burnt them before he went. He 
perſuaded him alſo, that Taſſo had been long in no con- 


dition to write any thing, and that any attempt of this na- 


ture muſt needs increaſe his malady.... 

This was terrible for Taſſo; for duke Alphonſus, who 
only Judged of him and his works by the repreſentations of 
his miniſter, could not conceive any notion of any thing 
he now werqte; but exhorted him, inſtead of making verſes, 


to "Yay himſelf in tranquillity and repoſe. Taſſo did all 
he could to undeceive the duke, but in vam; fo that he 


departed a ſecond time from Ferrara, and went to Mantua, 
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| here, however, he er front ering wilt He Wacdtd. 


#$ Then, after "viſiting Padua and Venice he had” recourſe 
| , t the duke of Urbino, who fectived hi 1 „but 
_ t adviſed him tòõ returii'ts' Fetrara. Envy own 
BY E that I have lived #ttiong che great,“ — * . but 
b) - what was the boaſt and! 8 of — as the misfor- 


tune and ruin of Taſſo. ige was too much acqusinted, had 
too many connẽctions with the gteat; and his pattbns were 
fo numerous, that, what in paſting from one to another, 
Co he was for ever ſeeking reſt, fn ing none. He return- 
cl to the duke of Pefnalz ho fittaly believing, accord- 
ing to the Toggeſtions 6f his ''thiliſiers] that the melan- 
cholic temperainent'of Falls; and his conſtant a plication 
do poet „had really diſorder od is undlerſtandinng, ordered 
him to be put into an Hf l, end a ore 10 be: ſet over 
him. This new prifon revived all his ſuſpictoris BY fears: 
He a plicd to the duke for his FO RET by letters; 'by poems, 
nds Who viſited? Hm in his confinement; but all 
to no pbrpoſe; for the duke; deceived by a inalious 5 
niſter, Who was all the yhile factificing this famous pe 
to his reſentment, could not be BIS to think of h = 
_ otherwiſe than 4s 2 thadiman, The imaginary'madneſs, 
However, that was imputed to him, brought on real me- 
Hancholy; and he was ſometimes ſo bad, as to be deprived 
of his' underſtanding, although he is fd he have borne 
his misfortunes with uncommon firmucſs. 
We e to many princes to ibercede os is Werty, 
om were the emperor, the pope, the great duke, 
21 . duke of Savoy; but their interceſnons avalled 
nothing. At length n de Gonzaga, ſon of the duke 
: 56 Maris: going to Ferrara, and viſiting him in His hoſ- 
pital, conceived the hip eſteem for him; and aſked him 
of duke Alphonſus in fo -prefling "2a manner, t t the duke . 
could not Hold out any N N fo the ptince'de Gon- 
- zag reſcued him From! his priſon, and YN Him to 
Mantua. This was in the beginnivg of '1 wy The 
. P nce of Mantua had promited th the * of Ferrara, that 
be would have a very watehfül eye pyer Him; and, to 
8 make good his promiſe, he afſigned Taſſo the town of 
4 Miaäntua for his priſon. But the HF could not reliſh this 
| fort of captivity, ſo that it was ſoon enlarged, 245g with 
ſome reſtrictions. While Taſſe was was enjoying his "repoſe 
at Mantua, better than he had done any Wh EYE ſome 
time, duke William died in Auguſt 15897, e 
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ſomething g fo to do than > devote himfelf to the Muſes, 
and to lt e with Taffo o that the poet, growing into 
negle& as it were, been to think of new quarters, where 
he might ſpend the ſmall remainder of his 9 1 life in 
caſe and freedom. He caſt his Ly Wl Naples, and 
thither he went at the end of 1 the beginning 
of 1 of 1589, \ he made a journey to Ras, and there the duke 
uſcany, Ferdinand, intreated him to go to 0 8 8 
he) for this age: employ 4 the anthony of f the pope 
Taſſo, unable to withſtand the ſolicitations of en der Per- 


bonne, went to Florence in the fpring of 1 but 1 2 5 
a defign to return from chene as ſoon as e ole 


alas and he did return by Rome to Naples, in the mn 
of 1891. 
: e had a artments in the palace of the 3 prince of Conga, 
who WAS, = his patro 3 8 it was de that he wrote | 
| « Gjerafalemme congu ” "which "8 only a new 
edition of his Gier ee liberata,” - The prince of 
Conca, who was infinitely charmed with this work, took 
it into his head to be aft leſt ſomebody ſhould my off 
Taſſo and his poem ; and, in order to 2 it, wiſely 
{eta guard over Lebe one and {$i other. Fl com plained 
of this to his friend Mano, | who, ſurpriſed wich the 
ha uncomme Ineſs of the x ding, 1 T0 from the 
palace, and gave er 1 pings a at his own houſe, Here he 
way enjoy ing 5 ood health, good air, and quietneſs, and a 
rt, 15 purſue, whatever e would, or nothing ; when 
IN (lathio, nephew. of po Clement VIII. invited 
bim to Rome, uicht he was 1 2 to go, much againſt 
his will, in the ſpring of 1592. He ſoon found himſelf 
in that unſettled and burrying ſtate, which had long made 
bit ek of his connections with princes ; and he wanted 
_ wretchedly to be at Naples again, whither, after having 
_ contrived ſome excuſe or other, he arrived in the beginning 
of the ſummer 1594. Cardinal Cinthio, who had ſeen 
him; leave Rome with regret, ſoon found the means of 
bringing hint back again; for he applied to the pope and 
Roman ſenate; to haye him crowned with laurel in the 


capitol; which honour being obtained for him, he was 


obliged to repair to Rome again immediately. Taſſo was 

at Rome, and all things were prepared for the ceremony of 

his coronation, . when cardinal Cinthio fell fick; and the 

cardinal. was no ſooner upon the recoyery, than Taſſo fell 

fick. He: was only in his fifty-firſt - year; but ſtudy, 

| "IF — his changes Os had” derer 
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travels, confinement, and uneaſineſs, had made him old 
before his time. His illneſs began with a vomiting and 

_ purging, which held him ſome. time, and then ended in a 
Today flux; when, perceiving. himſelf exhauſted, and 
convinced that he ſhould. not live many days, he ordered 
himſelf to be carried to the convent of St. Onuphrius. 
Here he ſpent ſome days in preparing for futurity, and 
died the 25th of April 1595. He was tall, well-made, 
"and of a conſtitution naturally vigorous. He had a 
great ſoul, and à good heart: and his Works ſhew 
bim to have been a philoſopher, an orator, a logician, 
© a critic, and a poet excellent in every kind of compoſition. 
As to his works, we have mentioned his principal ;. his 
Rinaldo, Aminta, and Gieruſalemme liberata, an 
«© epic poem in twenty-four books. This poem had been 

_ "publiſhed in an imperfe& ſtate, through the importunit 

and anon of fogae of his noble patrons ; bot ove fix 
© complete edition of it appeared at Ferrara in 1581, 4to. 
3 The critics falling upon this work, and pulling it all to 
pieces, he propoſed to give a new corrected edition of it, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, to write it over again, Which 
he did, and. publiſhed at, Rome, under the title of 
„ Gierufalemme e in 1593, 4to. But the 
poem, thus accommodated to the taſte and humour of his 
critics, was not received with the ſame applauſe as the firſt 
edition had been, where his genius had not been reſtrained 
and cramped by criticiſm and art, but had been aban- 
doned to all the greatneſs and nobleneſs of an enthuſiaſtic 
imagination. And it was indeed here, and here only, 
that Tafſo was formed to excel. It is true, many writers, 
_ eſpecially ang the Italians, , have made no ſcruple of 
comparing Taſto to Virgil; even Balzac has ſand, that the 
A ſerufalem delivered“ is the richeſt and moſt finithed work 
| fince the age of Auguſtus ; and applied upon this occaſion, 
? what St. Jerome applied to Demoſthenes and Cicero, viz. 
'+ that though Virgil had hindered Taffo from being thc 
* firſt, yet Laſſo had hindered Virgil fiom being the only 
„poet in'this way.” Taſlo bad a vaſt genius, a powerful 
imagination, and was ſo far formed for the nobler kinds 
of poetry; but he wanted entirely the judgement, the 
dignity, and the majeſty of Virgil. This partiality of 
© ſome for Taſſo has, 5 5 made Boileau criticiſe him 
more ſeverely than he would otherwiſe have done: he calls 
Taſſo's verſes tinſel, when compared with the gold cf 
Virgil, and cenſures the fimple judgement of thoſe, yo 
PEAS en Rn een I prefer 
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er © le clinquant du Taſſe à tout 'or de Virgite.” In Sire iz. 
ee time ſome virtuoſi of Italy have mades it a 


* 


ueſtion for a long while, whether Arioſto does not deſerve 
4 ? | of Taſſo: whereas every where elſe, 
among men of. underſtanding, Taſſo's greateſt fault is, 


that of having too much of Arioſto in him. Taſſo ſeems 


to have been conſcious of this fault. He could not be 
inſenſible, that ſuch wild fairy tales, at that titne the taſte 
of Italy: and all Europe, were altogether inconſiſtent with 
| the gravity. of epic poetry; and, in order to ebver this 


defect, he printed. a preface, in which he pretends, that 


all his is but a ſhadow and a type, The army of 
« Chriſtian! princes,” ſays he, repreſetits the ſoul and 
the body: Jeruſalem the figure of true happineſs, which 
cannot be obtained but hy labour and difficulties; Gof- 


*« reſt, the faculties of the mind; the common ſoldiers 
„make up the limbs of the body ;! the devils are at once 
„ figured. and figures; Armida and Iſmeno are the temp- 
e tations, Which beſiege our ſouls; and the ſpells and 
„ illuſions of the enchanted. foreſt ſhadow out the falfe 
freaſonings, into Which our pres are apt; to miſlead 
* us,” Such is the key, that Taſſo thinks fit to give us 
of his works; in which he deals with himſelf, as the com- 
mentators have dealt with Homer and Virgil, who, like 
ſpeculative and over-wiſe politicians, conſtrue the moſt 
inkgnificant actions of gteat men into defigns of depth 
and importanee. eee 952 


at various times and places; but the Whole, - together 


1724, in ſix volumes, folio. The life was written by 
of which that by the abbe de Charnes, ptinted at Paris in 
and ** Gieruſalemme liberata have been tranſlated into 
former being publiſhed at London in 1628 ; the latter in 
1713; and again, with the true ſpivit of the original by Mr. 
Hoole, in 1362. We will conelude our account af this great 


„ in the wor tis ſays this Writer, Was ever born with a 
greater genius, and more-qualified for epic poetry.. His 


* the dauſe of his misfortunes. * His life proved a chain of 
„ mien 


poet, with the following extract from Voltaire: No man 


„ talents, which gained him ſo great a. reputation. were eig 


© fredo is the mind; Tancredo, Raimondo, and the 


— 
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The works of Taſſo have been ofient printed ſeparately, 81 


with his life, and alſo ſeveral pieces for and againſt his 
„ Gieruſalemme liberata, were publiſhed at Florence 


his friend Battiſte Manſo, and printed at Rome in 1634; 
1690, 1amo, is only an abridgement. His Aminta 
ſeveral languages, and among others into Engliſh ; the 
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n "ddniſerid nd woe. Baniſhsd From his on eountry 
ebe was. reduced to the grievons: neceſſity of — 
a patron. Te ſuffered” want, exile, und priſon ; nin 
© which is morenmoterabley he was oppreſſed by ealumn ny. 
Even hit Poetical glory, tat chimerical comfort in 
< real calamities, was conteſted. The number! of his 
« enemies'cclipfed fot a long while his reputation. And 
wat laſt when his merit began to overcome envy, when 
he was teady to receive the honour of triumph in Rome, 
© which Petrarch had formetly enjoyed (though with leſs 
merit) and which was at that ume as gloribuyasit is now 
«* ridiculous, he died the very day before the deſigned 
* ſolemnity;' Nothing diſcovers* more plainly the high 
<« ſehſe . which Rome entertained of his merit, tian the 
< inſcription om his tomb. The pope, who ordered him 
* magnificent funeral, as if it were to atone for the 
« misfortunes. of his life, propoſed a reward for the beſt 
* epitaph' which ſhould be written in his honbdur. Many 
<«< were t to him, all fall of the —— 
Taſſo. The judges, appointed to S che 
« were: divided in their opinions, when a N ran 
% came to them with this; Ee TIER ” ofſa, 
The judges immediately agreed in ame of rence 
<« to it, being perſuaded, ary hr name Te TIF 
"01 8 cacomium,” * gt N OS I; 
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Biographia - TATE Guano), b ef De. Pairtifi The 
Drawatict. born at Dublin in 1652, At the age of 16, he was 
admitted of che college there, but does hot appeur to have 

followed any profeſſion. It wobſerved in che notes to the 

„% Dunciad, chat he was a cold writer, of 10 invention, 

ber end eee e e een 

whom he ſometimes wrote in conjunction. He ſuccecded 
Shadwell as poet - laurtat, and continued in thiat office til 

his death, which happened Avg. 12, 1715, in che Mint, 

where he then reſided as a place of refuge from the debts 

which he had contracted, and was buried in St. George's 

. church. The earl of Dorſet was his patrop; but the 
chief uſe he made of him was te deren hin from the 
perſecutions of lis ers tors. Gildon ſpeaks of him 3s 2 
man of great honeſty and modeſty; but he ſcems to hart 
Wen, ill quabfied to advance himſelf in the world. A 
on wi died in 1763, at che age of ninety, remen- 
red him well, and fat he was remarkable for à dow!- 
4 look, and had ſeldom much to ah for arms wy "Ong 
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alſo de ad natured fuddli, - 
gane, Fi ce walls x "added. to. a ESE — 5 
7 u rprizing that he was poor 
and detpiled, He the 2 5 of nine dramatic ell 
nt 


formances, an N but is at 
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from i male iderable; and may be . in the E 10 gets. 0-8. 


He publiſhed alſo ** Mem morials. c 
E. out, inent Authors An b Len 865 OM 
and his, “ Pro for reg Hine of the” Stags val WE 
10 in Os Feh, 6, 1698.“ Is aof e Gen ys — 
Fi keene n e en 

TA TAN; water, of: the rimitive 1 * WAS pPabric, 
bend TAL ria, 4 an ma 51 rniug aa religion Bibl. Grzc. 
of the Heathen. WA. | by eien e 
profound in all 1 3 — acquired great fert. 


| repmagion by packing rb cri Coming over to Chriſti- vol. i. 


anity, h lar of. J nitin Martyr, whom be 
ee t ) Roine 1 pro 6 him of the hatred of 
hulok opher Sen: for he tells us himſelf, that o, 


Oh. Og lad 2 Fel his life; as well as; e 8. Gems, 
N Ny A chere Ready Hs * Bates, 
19 7 * 85 FH hurch : but his dea _ | . 


titæ and droparallate, © 
the errors of the Valentinians, affirm- 


water to be 1 1 the ban ra es; 5 4 his 
: followers, were. EEE E. 

maintzined ſome 

ing, nat Adam and aur forefathers were damned, 12 


that there were ones, or certain a go 
aſſerts, in his book Adxerſus Gentes,”” 

men are natyfally mortal, but made e 
ſpecial a& of God. When he 


"IE 


% 

Al gd opened a ſchool in Meſopotamia about he year 192. 
Afterwards he preached at' Antioch, in Cilicia alſo, and 
in Piſidia. Nothing is Fainly known. concerning his 


delete, | f ae g 2 
keelel., Euſebius informs us, that he colmpoſed a prodigious 
a. number of works; of which nothing is not extant but 


* ”, 


q 


| proving: that the Greeks are not the inventors of any of 
e ſciences, a 
were all invented by thoſe Wwhom they call Barbarians : 


&* 
* 


PhiloſppBiy. Afterwards, he * procteds e an 


cru TATISICHEF (vAssfki), à moderh hiſtorian, in 


velsch rough; „„ REY ö eren: ITT » 8 
Ras, 1720, began to collect materials for à complete ora of 


* 


* 
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was ' republiſhed." by *Commelinas; with the Greek, at 
edition of the G given by Saltiafins © at Le 7 5 


he bad not time te — 8 new one; he thought 1 it better 
to let it continde air was, Tatius is not the only Chrif- 
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and in nd very conſiderable circumſtances.” He died 8 


1 


4 K+ ISTCHEF. 3 10g 
and fox not  affigning ths 'regſons * which induced him to 


prefer the writers whoſe 0 has 2 to choſe 
which he has rejeRted. | 2.55 3 


TATI us . an ent {ria writer of rr 
Alexandria; but the age he lived in is uncertain. Accords 51. 
ing to Suidas, who calls him Statius, he was at firſt an 
Heathen, then a Chriſtian, and afterwards a biſhop. - He 
wrote a book wigs datt, Ur, Upon the ſphere,” _— 
ſcems to have been nothing more than a comme 
upon Aratus. Part of it is extant, and hath been tran 
lated into Latin by father Petavius, / under the title of 
„ Uagoges in phanomeria Arati,” He wrote alſo “ Of 
« the loves of C Clirophon and Leucippe,” in Gig br” books, 
which were firſt” publiſhed in Latin only, at Baſil 1554. 
This Latin vetfion,” made by Annibal Cruceius'of Milan, 


Hei 


1688, 8, wich Longus and Parthenius, 
writers 


bo norte : after which, a. more” correct 


1640, in amd. Fc wit) yerflort” ftjt” attend: 
for though Hy, et Sabel tells us, that a 


15 biſhop of ahtiquity; whio wrote of amovurs 7 Heliodarus © ou 487,96 
the furs... "Photivs ſpeaks yell of Tatjus. 9 why 12 


(Firzvrare), 1 in Tatin TAUMANNUS, Melchior 
375 critic, org born at Wonſcifch in e 
Fnneonia, 3 Some very remarkable cicum- ps 
ſtances attend Kis e. His father was a burgo- Germeno- 


maſter of his town, but yet a tradeſman of a lower order, cn.—Ni- 


while Taubman was a child, and the mother matried a 
taylor ;, which, inſtead of obſtructing the education of 
Taubmati, as was off natural to - ect, contributed 
greatly to it; for the r- in- law, touched with the fine 
parts of the boy, reſolved to bring him up to letters; and 
for that -purp ofe ens him to Culmbach, à town of Fran- 
conia, to 5 Taubman, then twelve years of age, 
continued four 1900 in this and made an un- 
common progreſs ii literature, in ſpits of the great diffi- 
culties he 1 to fruggle with.” For the circumftances of 
his o Ki were 0 very indifferent, that they were unable 
raiſh him with common neceffaries; and he was 
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the beſt eGition we ſtill have of Plautus. Adr Mio dende is 
publiſhed; by His ſon, hie “ Commentariue in Virgilium ““ 
which Tanaquil Faber ſcraples not, in one of his letters, 
to call the beſt comm we have ypon Virgil; while 
fore,” with leſs reaſon, hade pretended to abuſe it. De 
« lingus Latina diflerratio,” publiſhed by himſelf at Wit- 
temburg in 7603. He alſo publiſbed other fmall 
— ſome Latin N aubmanniana came out at 
aub 


Leipſic in 1 had a turn for raillery, 
1 Dee — ang of them — 


are here, ay 1 be 7 oy erent itt mp 
$32 10 IE 3b. 5 i | 
A ERNI ER Jenn Burreir); Frenctings, fa- Bayle'ss 
mous for his travels, was born at Paris in 16056. His __ 
father, who was à native of Antwerp, "ſettled — Paris, and 
traded very large Frog maps, that the 
natural ere her which . has for trave —— 
was greatly 'increaſed' by the thitigs which he'daily"' 
talked in his father's houſe, concerning foreign countries. 
He began to gratify his paſſion ſo early, that, at the age of 
two and twenty years, he had ſeen che fifieſt countries of 
Eon France, England, the Low Countries German ny. | 
Swiſſerland, Poland, * Hen, and traly. During the 
ſpace of forty years he t ſix times into Turkey, 
Perſia and the Eaft Indies, and by all the different routes 
he could take. He had gained 4 great eſtate by trading 
in jewels; and, being ennobled by Lewis XIV. he pur- 
chaſed the baro on Aubonne, near the lake of Geneva, 
in 1668. He had collected a great number of obſervations, 
but he had not learned either to ſpeak or write well in 
French; for which reaſon, he was forced to loy others 
in drawin up his relations. Mr. Chappuſeau, with 
whom he lodged at Geneva, lent him his pen for the two 
firſt volumes of his travels; and Mr. Chapelle for the 
third. They have frequently been printed, and contain 
ſeveral curious particulars ;' yet not without ſome fables, 
which were told Rim purely to impoſe upon his fimpli 
He is charged alfo' Nd ſtealin from others 2 0 
15 his own accounts: thus our * — having cited De reli- 
* had long paſſage from Taverhier, | us, that he gione vete · 
3 it ir Me 4 downright 'plagiary from à book res row Per 
printed at "Ti 1671, in 8v0; and Written by father See 
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dint of intereſt and authority ; for 


PT. ͤ 

-: Tavernier's affairs getting into bad condition- at che 
latter end of his lie, by reaſon of the miſmanagement and 
iltranetiae pf e who had e 
direftion- of à cargo purchaſed, in France for 222, 00 


lietes, which: ſhould have made above a million, he un- 


dertook a ſeventh journey into che; Eaſt, to rectify this 
diforder ; for which purpoſe, as is ſuppoſed, he ſold his 


barony of Aubonne in 168). He ſet out, and was got as 


far as Moſcow, where he died in Jaly 1686, aged eighty- 
four: years. He Was of the Proteſtant: religion. - - Seve- 
ral parties, among.which were the Dutch and the Jeſvits, 
were offended at certain things inferted in his travels, and 


hei has been abuſedrinprimt on that account. He has 


» +a 
* a £4 


landers in Aſia : and there he falls-very ſeverely upon the 
dire gors of the Eaſt India 5 by whom he repre- 
ſents himſelf” to haye ſuffered: but he declares at the 
beginning that he does not blame the conduct of the Dutch 
in general. 1 wa Fas 3; ES Tg . 
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| % oh eines dillon nd loam nord ot 
_ TAYLOR: (Dr. IER EMV), an Engliſh divine of 


great wit, judgoment, learning, and piety, vas the ſon 
of:arbarber in. Cambridge, Where he was born at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century, but it is not known in what 


year, At thirteen he was admitted of Caius- college in 


that univerſity, where he continued till he had taken a 
maſter of arts degrees. He afterwards entered into orders, 
and ſupplied for time the divinity lecturer's place in St, 
Paul's cathedral;- London ; where diſtinguiſhing himiſelf 
to great advantage, he was introduced to abp. Laud. The 
archbiſhop,” ſtruck with his excellent parts, thought they 
ſhould be afforded batter opportunities of ſtudy and im- 
provement, than a conſtant courſe of preaching could 
allow of; and therefore cauſed him to be elected fellow of 
All- Souls college in Oxford, in 1639. Hie did this by 

| Wood gives ſome rea- 
ſons; why ſuch am election was againſt the ſtatutes. About 
this time, as the ſame Wood relates, he was in a ready 


way to he. confirmed a member of the church of Rome, as 
manyof that perſuaſion ſaid; but, upon a ſermon preached 
at Oxford Nov. 5, 1638, wherein ſeveral things againſt 
the papiſts were wWiſely inſerted by the; then vice-chan- 


cellor, he was aſterwards rejected with ſcorn by tliem, 
particularly by Fr. a S. Clara, his intimate acquaintance; 
to whom afterwards he expreſſed ſome ſorrow for we " 
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afterwards attended as chaplain in the k1 


IX 


land. In. i64a, he was by mandamus. created doctor of di- 
vinity, being then chaplain in ordinary to the king, anda fre- 
quent preacher before him and the court at Oxford. He 
king's army, where, 


though he had not the command of his time and books, 


he laid, the foundation of many works, which he after- 
wards-finiſhed and publiſne t. 
Upon the decline of the king's cauſe, he retired into 


Wales, where, under the protection of the earl of Carbury, - 


of the Golden Grove in Carmarthenſhire, he was ſuffered 


to officiate as à miniſler, and to teach à ſchool” for the 
mainte 


of himſelf, his wife, and children. In this 
retirement he wrote and publiſhed a great number of works, 
and particularly his much famed book, intituled, A diſ- 


% courſe of the liberty of propheſying, ſhewing the un- 


„ reaſonableneſs. of preſcribing to other mens faith, and 


the iniquity of perſccuting different opinions, 1647,” 


in 4to. In this piece he was fuppoſed to lay down ſuch 
principles, as ſtruck at the foundation of all hierarchy ; 


and on that account, gave offence to many members of the 


church of England, while many of its adyerſaries thought 
themſelves countenanced by theſe principles, and even 
juſtified in their hoſtilities againſt it. Wood has deſ- 


canted upon this Work; and what he ſays is fo curious, 


that it richly deſerves to be tranſcribed. In the writing 
« of this hook, Pr. Taylor made uſe of a like ſtratagem 


«* as Hales did in writing his book of Schiſm, to break 


the Preibyterian power, and ſo countenance diviſions be- 
« tween the fad ions, which were too much united:againſt 


„the loyal clergy. . For in the ſaid book he inſiſts on 
*« the fame topies of ſchiſm and hereſy, of the wow wh 


6 tency of councils and fathers to determine our 


« ſiaſtical controverſies, and of ſcrupulous conſcicacts; and 


.« urgeth far more cogent arguments than Mr. Hales did, 
but ſtill had prepared his Lo$u,@apuaxr, or Antidote to 


prevent any dangerous effuct of his diſcourſe: for the 


judicious reader may perceive ſuch a reſerve, . though it 
„lie in ambuſcado, and is compacted in a narrow com- 
«« paſs, as may eaſily rouſe thoſe troops, which began too 
« ſoon 1 17 victoria, and thought of nothing elſe but 
« dividing the ſpoil. And if the 


eefuch 


had faid, 28 the ſaid 8. Clara told Mr. Wood. Abaut 
that time he became one of the archbiſhop's chaplains, 
who beſtowed on him the rectory of Uppingham in Rut- 


g th e learned author (Hales) 
* did. this and was Wlamelels, wie goganels of dhe eng in 
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I fqch caſes dendgtuinsting the action, 1 ſee no eauſe why 
% our author, 'whaſe ends were for tlie reſtoring of peace, 
«ſeeing he repreſented" the cauſes of the war fo frivo- 
e lous and inconfiderable, ought to be repreſented as a 
criminal or adverſaty.“ What we would note parti- 
cularly in theſe animadverfions of Wood is, that though 
Dr. Taylor did not put forth falſe principles, while he 
kept his own, which were the true ones, out of fight, and 
"thus did certainly deceive his readers, to fay no worſe of 
it; yet he did it for a good purpoſe, and therefore the 
fraud or delufion was in itfelf a good action. This is 
the opinion of Wood, who fays, that * the goodneſs of 
„the end dehominates the action;“ and it is, as there is 
reaſon to ele the opinion of too many good perſons, 
"who, like Wood, would make no ſcruple to do wrong, 
' that right might come of it, 57 nothing can be more 
expreſsly forbid. In the mean time, Dr: Taylor's book 
| has ever been àdmired; and thoſe, who have not approved 
of many co advanced in it, have allowed it to abound, 
as indeed all his wotks do, with ſenſe, wit, and the pro- 
foundeſt ane e ee, e ee ah 
In this retirement in Wales he ſpent ſeveral years, when 
at length his family was fo viſited by fickneſs, "that he loſt Bl : 
three ſons within the ſpace of as many months. This Wl ** 
affliction, though he was a man of the moſt exemplary 
piety and reſignation, touched him ſo ſenſibly, that it made 
| bim deſirous to leave the country; and going to London, 
he there for ſome time officiated ina private congregation of 
Loyaliſts, to his great hazard. At length meeting With lord 
Conway, he was carried by that nobletrran over to Ireland, 
and ſettled at Portmore, Where he wrote his Ductor 
_< dubitantium ;” a book,” fays Wood, that is alone 
able to give its author immortality.” Upon the reſto- 
ration of Charles II. he returned to England; and ſoon 
after, being nominated to the biſhoprie of Down and 
Connor in Ireland, was conſecrated to that ſee at Dublin, 
Jan. 1661-2 : and June foftewing, he had the adminiſtis- 
tion of the ſee of Dromore granted to him. Upon his 
being made biſhop he was appointed a privy-counſellor; 
and the univerſity of Dublin gave him their teſtimony, by 
* recommending him for their vice chancellor. He died of 
_ a fever at Lilneparvy, Aug. 13, 1667, and was interred 
in a chapel of his own erecting on the ruins of the old 
© cathedral of Dromore. His funeral ſermon was preached 
14. Dr: George Ruſt, his intimate friend, who ſucceedeti 


him 


Ti A L. 00 N 177 
him in the ſer of Dromore; Ae though his harater 7205 
is drawu to great e, and wee ere. | 
to favour of panegyrie, the — 1 2 — 3 
a fairer field to \oxpatiate, and allow. Wini we fulleſt 
{cope + hy Fe 3-70; RY 
ſhop Taylor was indi apy, as Pr. Ruſt repreſents 
kim, a_man of the acuteſt, penetration and ſagacity; the 
richeſt and moſt lively, g 6d, the ſolideſt judgement, 
and the profoundeſt learning. He was perfectly verſed i in 
all the Greek and. Roman writers, Was not. unac⸗ 
quainted With the refined wits of later ages, whether French 
or Italian. His {kill was Was great, both in civil and cano 
law, in caſuiſtical divinity, in fathers, and ecclefiaſti 


„ writers ancient and modern, He was.a man of the greateſt 
H humility and piety 3 it is belicysd,. lays Dr. Ruft,, that ho 

ge Wl ſpent the greateſt part of his time in heaven, and that his 

k ſolemn hours of r took ps confiderable portion of 
d his life. He was +a ee, for he Had i d in him 


much of natural enthuſia > Rk made him puſh the 
affair of devotion eue. farther, perhaps, than ſober 
unaffeQted piety will permit. Dr. Ruſt concludes his cha- 
racter with obſerving, that, he had the good humour 


ot of a gentleman, the eloquence. of an orator, the fancy 

ais of a poet, the acuteneſs of a choolman, the proſo und- 

ry i © neſs of a e the wiſdom. of à chancellor, the © 
de © fagac a prophet, the reaſon of an 9 and the 
0, 5 '* A. . He had devotion x a cloiſter, 


of Wl © E cnongh for an univerſity, RED wit enough for a 
ord Wi college of, virtuoß; and had his parts and endowments 
nd, been parcelled out among his clergy: that he left behind 
tor him, it Would, 1 OW: made one of the belt 
one il © dioceſes i in the tr 
ſto- His tin 8 ar very numerous, and, we think, all upon 
don the ſubj religion; they are 9 controverſial, de- 
and -rotional, treatiſes,). or ſermona. They: have been often 
lin, printed, and much read; hon thoſe day ſeems; now to. be 
tie- over, as will, ſooner or later, be the fate of the moſt HM 
| bus mired produRtions, hate ver authors may vaialy fancy. 


„ by TAY LOR (Jou), ſuſdally called the water- poet, Athen. 
d of was born in Glonctfterſhire; about 1580. Wood ſays, POO 
cred BY he was born in the city of Glouceſter, and went to. ſchool eee 7 


e old chere; but he does not appear to haye learned any thing Livesof the = 


more than his Acne, as we collect from thefe }1 nes of m_ 
edel his own: 


4 


"k 6« I muſt 


eee 1 muſt confeſs, 1 do want eloquence, es. 


Taylor relates à ridiculous ſtory concerning his ſchool. 
| maſter Green, which, for want of better materials, the 
reader is like to be contented with. Green, it ſeems, was 2 


quite new and in perfection, went himſelf to the market, to 


1 
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And never ſcarce did learn my Accidence ; 
For having got from Poſſum to Poſſet, 
there Was gravell'd, could ua furcher get. 


prodigious lover of new milk; and, in order to have it 


buy a cow. But the poor man's eyes being dim, he chea- 
ned a bull, and aFrecing with the owner about the price, 
owe it home. Tie maid being called to milk it, a 


terrible diſpute aroſe between her and her maſter, which 6 


the e itſelf put an end to, by diſcovering at length in 
his ſex, Upon this adventure, his 1 . wrote ll co 


_ theſe verſes : 1 5 po 
. r | gre 
F my In buying of a bull, ee e kn 
3 „Fox when the maid did mean to mi 7 pre 
He piſt the pail half full.“ . bu 

2 


He was taken from Tchoo! at Glouceſter, 184 Found 25. his 


3 to a waterman in London; which though 1 Wl ack 


borious employment, did not {© much depreſs his mind nity 
but that he ——— indulged himſelf in poetry. Upon Wil ſo y 
the breaking: out of the civil wars in 1642, he left Lor. mot 
don, and retired to Oxford, where he was taken much no- prot 
tice of, and eſteemed, fot his fecetious company. HW abo. 
kept a common 8 houſe there, and wrote/paſquisM :10, 
againſt the roundrheads; by Which he 05 22 and Mr. fam 
Wood too ſeems to think; that he did great ſervice to the bein 
royal cauſe. After the zarriſon at Oxford had ſurrendered, ¶ treat 
he retired to Weſtminſter, kept a Public-houſe in Phcrnir- with 
alley, near Long-acre, aud contitiued - conftint in hö nid 
loyality to the King; after whole death, he ſet up a fen who 
over his door of 4 mourning erdwn ; but that provinz ment 
offenſive, he pulled it down, and hung Ws his own Nee 
with theſe verſes under it? ; 


« There's many a head lands for a Gen," 


Then, gentle reader, _ not mine kh — 5 "To 
2 on tlie other ſide, a Io . * ren 
„ Tho'I deſerye not, I deſire, . | fro 

n * The laurel wreath,” the poet Nute. yy lard 
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his nephew, a painter of Oxford, who gave his picture to 


the ſchool-gallery there, where it hangs, and ſheyws him to 


have been of a quick and ſmart countenance. Our water- 
poet found leiſure to write fourſcore books, ſome of which 
occafioned diverſion enough in their time, and were 
thought worthy to be collected in a folio volume. Had 

« he. had learning,” ſays Wood, * beſtowed on him ac- 
« cording to his natural parts, which were excellent, he 
„might have equalled, if not excelled, many who claim 

« a great ſhare in the temple. of the Muſes,” | y 


port of his family, near Ray years; but afterwards, his 
great worth and merit in this obſcure ſituation being 
known, he was unanimouſly choſen at Norwich, where he 
preached many years. From this city he was invited to 
Warrington in Lancaſhire, to ſuperintend an academy 
they had formed there; being judged the fitteſt perſon, as 
his learning and worth were ſo univerſally known and 
acknowledged, to give this new. inſtitution a proper dig- 
nity andgeputation. in the world. With this invitation, 


ſo warmly and .importunately enforced, he complied; from 


motives: purely. diſintereſted, and the fair and flattering 
prolpe& of being greatly uſeful. But ſome differences 
about precedency and authority, as well as ſome diſputes 
about the-pfineiples of morals, were kindled into ſuch a 


being of the academy, aud ſubjected him to much 
treatment and ſcurrilitity. The very bad uſage he met 
with, where 3 expected the kindeſt, he oſten 
laid, © would ſhorten his days: and fo it proved. He 
who had the beſt conſtitution, and cho had by manage- 
ment preſerved it the beſt of any ſevere ſtudent, was 
loon thrown into à complication of diſorders, ' which, 
though by gentle, yet repeated ſtrokes, ſoon laid the 
originally ſtrong and yigorous fabric in ſad and deplorable - 
Tuns, “ The laſt time I ſaw him,” ſays Mr Harwood, 
he bitterly lamented his unhappy fituation, and bis being 
rendered (all proper authority, as a tutor, being taken 
from him) utterly incapable of 9 any longer uſeful, 
' laid his life was not any object of defire to him, when 
Vol. XII. e ee BP Each e 
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He died in 1654, aged 74, as Wood was informed by; 


TAYLOR (Dr. Joux), a late learned diſſenting Sermon oe- 
teacher, was born near Lancaſter; ſettled firſt at Kirkſtead - 
in Lincolnſhire, where he preached to a very ſmall iy E. Har- 
congregation, and taught a grammar ſchool for the ſup- vod, 76 1. 


flame, as ſoon involved and almoſt endangered the _ / 


5 * 


. 1 A V 1 1.05 K. 
5 1 his public uſefulneſs was no more; and repeatel} with 
«& great emotion 752 celebrated lines to this purpoſe out 
. of Sophocles [ x | 
He died March ie th dar 1761, having gone to bed as 
Well as uſual the night before, only complaining a little of 
a preſſure on his ſtomach. As tv his writings, the firſt 
piece he publiſhed was A N ory Diſcourſe to a 
* Narritive of Mr. Joſeph Rawſon's Caſe ;” who was ex- 
cluded from communion with the congregational 5 
in Nottingham, for aſſerting the unity 775 fo 
God the Father. In 1740, The Scrip + B of of 
„Original Sin,” which has gone cb 5 iow: editions. 
In 1745. Fi Paraphraſe on the Romans; and, the ſame 
year, A Scripture Catechiſm with Proofs.” In 1750, 
. N Collection #7 Tunes in various Airs, with a ſcheme 
« for ſupporting tlie ſpirit and practice of Pfalmody in con- 
* gregations.“ In 1751, The Importance of Children; or, 
Motives to the good Education of Children.” In 1753, 
« The Scripture Boctrine of Atonement.” In 1754, his 
great work; the labour of his whole life, An Hebrew 
66 Engliſh Concordance, in 2 vols. follo. which will 
remain a monument to all future ages of his indefatigable 
induſtry and critical kill. The ſame'yeat; ** The 55 
1 Supper explained upon Scripture Principles.“ In 1 
„ The Covenant of Grace, in 15 5 of Infant Bap 11 . 
In 17 „ erp delivered at the ordination 5 Mr. 
% Smithſon. In 29 « A not preached at the 
opening of the new . Im Norwie 8 in fs An 
A e e of Dr. Hutcheſon's 8 Orality. 5 
| His laſt oo in 1760, Was 2 Þ of Mad 7 
„ Philoſophy;” which he drew up for the uſe of his own . 
2 5 and as introductory to 4 Wollaſton' $ Religion 2 ; 
ature.” - 0 
From his firſt ſettling at Wirringon 44 tatory He ſpent I © j 
all his leifure hours in reviewing his Concordance, collating Wl b 
5 in an alphabetical order, attd correcting the Eng- 20 
iſh tranſlation. He had ttinde- a conſide table advance n dem 
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. de) IP Dr. with great care and ſulficient to make four volumes in 51% was 1 
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vn temembrance, was born about 1703 at. h 
* the early part, 


dr; his education at the. public g grantmar-ſchool o that 


town; was admitted of St: John's 17 Coll 
B. A. 1730, and choſen 1 One 


«i folenni martyrij Caroli primi tegis, A. D. 1730, 4 


Lond: Typis Gul. ; Bowyer, Seri. & Jun. 1730,” 


; at the public commencement in ibridge, July 6, 


30” To which: is added An Ode deſigned to haye 
6 23 fot to muſic or. that occaſion,” ü Mr. 


inted librarian in March 19 32 (an office he held but à 
ort time), and was ranks Regiſtrar, , In 1732 ap- 
red the Propoſals. for his . Lyfizs fa];” on 5 

Nr Clarke write flrus to Mr. Bowyer: + © Ham glad Mr. 
% Taylor is got —_ your preſs: it will make his Lyſias 


ie 4 — corre ope you will not let him print too 
% * great 4 8 11 5 copies. It will encourage 4 young 
I's 
1 Editor, to hãve his firſt atfempt riſe upon his hands. 
„ © 1 fancy you hare got him in the preſs for r 
5 * any tolerable ſucceſs there; he ts too. buſy a man to 
che tc be ide. It ws publiſhed, under the title of“ Lyſte 
„ Oraticnes & Fragmenta,  Grece & Latind. Ad ſidem 


„ Codd; auſcriptorum tecenſuit, Notis criticis, Inter- 
© pretaftolſe nova, 3 apparatu neceſſario donavit 


Academia olim 2 Bi x fiothecis, & a Commentariis. 
+  Accedunt Cl. er. Marklandi, Cal, D. Pet. Sos. Con- 
« jefture. Londini, ex Officina Gulielnti et, in ædi- 


now become ſcares, no more than 300 copies were printed on 


demy paper, 7j on coal paper, and 25 ona fine writing royal. 
The, or "- 3 z fond hope of ene ; 
it, like his Dithoſthenes _ with an equal quanti 


totes to both pages. It was in part republiſhed # 
(4] About the fame umd ens out propoſals wet, 1 02 x 


ak als fer a new edition of Robert eo Lay write? tn 

icphens's Latin Theſaurys (whick * Stteet arnal;” CES _ 
was publiſhed in four volumes folio, * 
1734). The editors were; Meſl. Tay- 


ber, Johnſen! of Magdalen, Hutchin- . — is? 
+ Trinity, and wad. Chrift 121 Bowyer's « 
A 


learned 8 9 . * 114 | 
LOND 2 1 — | Ktiolat within: our Az, 


2 Cambridge, 
the earlieſt, if 
hot 1 547 of his publicatiotis, was ** Oratio habita- 
© coramy Academia Cantabrigienfi in Templo Beatz Mie, | 


| 11 oanne Taylor, A. M. collegit D. Joannis Evangeliftes 
10. 
10. This was followed the ſame year by * The Mufick- 


Taylor was 


bo © Joartries Taylor, A. M. Soll! D. Joan. Cantab. Soc. 


* bus olim Carmeliticis, 1730. Of this work, which is 


er, 


05 5 | 


We. I. A *. Jos O. R. : i 8 
bridge, in 8 vo. 1740, under the title of © Lyſiæ Athe- 


nanienſis Orationes Græcè & Latine, ex Interpretatione c 
cum brevibus Notis Joannis Taylori in uſum ſtudioſæ 


fJuventutis.“ At the end of this volume were adver- 
tiſed, as juſt publiſhed, ** Propoſals for printing by Sub- 
«« ſcription,” à new and correct edition of Demoſthenes 
«and Xſchines, by John Taylor, A. M. Fellow of St. John's 
College, and Regiſtrar of the Univerſity of Cambridge.” 
N. B. On or before the twenty-fourth day of Decem- 
iber next will be publiſhed (and delivered to ſubſcribers'if 
deſired) © Oratio contra Leptinem, which begins the third 
volume of the aboye-mentioned work. The Dedication 
to Lord Carteret, intended for the firſt volume (which Dr. 
Taylor did not live to publiſh), is dated Dec. 3, 1747 ; 
the third volume, 1948; and the ſecond, 1757. Earl 
Granville, then lord Carteret, had before this time in- 
truſted to his care the education of his grandſons, lord 
viſcount Weymouth and Mr. Thynne; and, as Dr. Taylor 
informs us, at the ſame time laid the'plan, and ſuggeſted 
the methods, of their education. In conſequence of this 
nobleman's recommendation, . to lay out the rudiments 
of civil life, and of ſocial duties; to inquire into the 
foundations of juſtice and of N 1 and to examine 
„the principal obligations which ariſe from thoſe ſeveral 
connections into which Providence has thought pro- 
per to diſtribute the human ſpecies; Dr. Taylor was led, 
as he ſays, to “ the ſyſtem of that people, who, Without 
any invidious compariſon, are allowed to have written 
the beſt comment upon the great volume of nature.” 
Theſe reſearches afterwards produced his * Elements of 

«© the Civil Law,” printed in qto, 1755 and 1769; and 
this latter work, it is well known, occaſioned a ned, 
but peeviſh, preface to the third volume of the Divine 
„ Legation,” In 1742 he publiſhed «+ Commentarius ad 
Legem Decemviralem de a e in partes diſſe- 
* cando: quem in Scholis Juridicis Cantabrigie Junii 22, 

«1741, recitavit, cum pro gradu ſolenniter re ponderet, 
Johannes Taylor, LL. D. Collegii D. Joannis Socius. 
„ Accedunt a viris eruditiſſimis confectæ, nec in lucem 
„ haQenus editæ, Notæ ad Marmor Boſporanum ſovi 
„ Urio Sacrum. Diſſertatio de voce Yonane, Explica- 
0% tio Inſcriptionis in antiquo marmore Oxon. De Hiſto- 
&« ricis Anglicanis Commentatio,“ 4to. In 1743, Or- 
« tiones Duz, una Demoſthenis contra Mediam, altera 
„ Lycurgi contra Leocratem, Græcè & Latinè; recenſuit, 
wa r 5 7 +4 ad 8 emendavit, 


* 


* A * L 4 
. Seeger, 8 * oannes Taylor, LL. D. : 
«Col. D 8 Soc.“ e next year, Marmor 
766 Fendvicenſe, cum Conners Notis ſoannis Tay- 
86 lori, LE. D. being a Diſſertation on a marble brought | 
Into England by lord Sandwich in 1939; eontaining/a 
moſt minute account of the receipts and diſburfements 
of the three Athenian magiſtrates deputed by that people 
to celebrate the feaſt of Apoll at Delos, in the 101ſt Glyra- Bt 
piad, or 374 before Chriſt, and is the oldeſt} inſcription 
' whoſe date is known for certain. A ſermon preached at 
Biſhop Stortford on the anniverſaj {choot-feafl, Aug. 22, 
FRA : Another before the Houſ Commons, on the 
Feb, 11, 1757.—He was admitted an adyocate 
in fer Þ Commons, Feb. 15, 1741 and ſucteeded Dr. 
Reynolds, as Chancellor of the dioceſe” of Lincoln, in 
April 1744 ; but did not chen think proper to enter — 7 
orders. By a letter from Mr. Clarke to Mr. Bowyer, with- | 
mY date, but oh probably in 174 when. lord Carteret 
of Kate, the former ſays, If he (Dr. Tay 
1 Fong Ki! IM perſiſts in not going into orders, though an 
«, Archbi ee perſuade; him to it, it is plain he is 
13 no great 2 to the Church, though, as my _ 
« Halifax Gid cherche kept Mr. Addiſon out of it, I b 
' « heve it is the only injury he will ever do it. I hearti 
$6 wal he may be 5 . pointes m 
* uſefully, employed ng, which I's if hogs Don 
e Me hi bis | Graet's The deen d. — or 4 9 
6. Cirtetit — make him one of the Under-Becretaries pm 5 
hat will become of all tlie orators of the ages i SV MF" 
* Inſtead of pubAſhing the ſentiments of antient | 
$6 gogues, his whole time will be engroſſed im codking u AT 
and concealing the maiiy Hheſſes of modern politicks. 
But, however, 1 fneuld 0 to 92 ſo ploy, 
and hope there is ſome px pee of it. His prefer- 
ments, after he entered e 7 0 the Archdea- | 
; 11 of . the Ret word in Eſſex, 
in pril 1781 the Reſidentia t. Paul's, in 
| 7 75 loc Dr. 5 hg wet aid to. ot bt 
to the" Tee of PetePborough'\ exprefaly” to make the 
— and the office of talocutor to the lower houſe 
of convocation the fame Feat. He was allo commiſſary of 
Lincoln and of Stowe {was à valuable member botft of 
the Royal and Anti witian Societies, is name being dif- -- 
unge in che publications of each; and was appointed 
Director of the 1 py 23 175% a at the next 
3 5 


\ 


- = fiateſmgn, and very polite del #36 1 in gf ach ou 


ary 


meeting one of their Vice: preſidents. He was. ef 
done of the moſt diſintereſted and amizhle, as he was one 
of the moſt learned, of his Nes 2 died, univerſally 
lamented and beloved, April 4, He vas buried in 
the vault under St. Pauls, 000 
where there is an epitaph; and another inſcription to his 
memory may be ſeen in the “ Anecdotes ot. 2 


and four ſheets only. of an Appendix to Suidas [o]“ 
Some Remarks of Dr. Taylor's (and alſo of Mf. Mark- 


Nichols e . Seled ColleRion'pf4 oems,” | 
| __ 22 The iokes/6 ee c] It nn he e 


ſu laſi productions e, avortat Pet 45 muſtas exit oanne 
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* of ; NY 


under the Liggny-deſk ; : 


65; with a great numb#+ of curious particulars jn re- 
fy &, to his private life and manners. At che time of 
is death, an Gctavo edition of his . Demoſthenes,“ in 


o volumes, was jyſt finjſhed at the Univerſity preſs (BJ; 1 


land's) were inſerted in Mr. Foſter's 5 Eſſay on Accent 
and 1 1563. of 93 # his Ppoetical / produc- 
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yere afrex added, and ihe of the 8 Lyss r: 15 
. publiſhed iu 1969, Wnhour . * * 115 ea -ſhortly mill 
"drawing an vidios compariſon be- pbbl tine A ix Wade in 
© tween the typographical labovrs of the 92 Lericon, ad” phginas Edit. 
Two Univerkiies, RT aylor's editions \Cantaþ, A«170g 35 een 
of the Greek 8 Gould they be & eolli Harare, qui & ſuas etiam 


ene (ir ee an e — 


lam Temple, of Sheen in! ia ri hoy 
__ privy-counſellor, in 1 reign — Char II. by 
à ſiſter of the learned Dr, þ ry Hammond. His grand- 
— =" Sir William BL me” 2 the younger ſon of the 
emples, of Temp in Leiceſterſhire, and, as 1 


Dr „ OR OY 


2 the raiſer of 25 family. He was, at fixſt, f fellow of 


ing's-college in Cambridge, afterwards. maſter of the fi 
king at Lincoln, then ſecretary 8 to Sir 10 


3 7 William Daviſon, Eſq: gane of Quęen Eli- lo 
retaries, and to the famous Earl of Eſſex; WI 
BE b ſerved while he was-lord/depury.of Iceland. e. 
In 1609, upon the importunate ſoheitation/ of Dr. James 6 
| Uſher, he accepted the proyoſtſhjp of Trinity: college in "ny 
Dublin; iter, which he was knighted, and made one of 174 
Jhe maſters; of the chancery in Ireland. He died e WY in 
3626, aged 7a, after having given proof of was my” ſac 


"_ . by TY as Lain. 


** Our 


„ 3 5 
1 T RB MY L. | 
Our Sir William Temple, was born at it Enie about · 
1629; and, from his chil „diſcqvered a ſolid. pene> 
trating us, and a wonderful defire of know ledge, Which 
his father took care to cultivate by all the 1 of a 
liberal education, He made his firſt application to letters 
at Penſhurſt in Rent, under the 1 F uncle, 
Dr. Hammond, who was then a of Jar pariſh; 
and from thenge was removed to a ſchgol at Bi 1 Poor 
ford, to be er inſtructed in the Greek and 
tongues. At ſeyenteen years of age he was ſent b Eu 
nuel-college in Cambridge, where he had the great Ro 
learned Dr. Cudwofth for his tutor; about A year 
after, left the pajverlity,, 3 in order to trayel into foreign 
countries. He went into . in 10%; and, after 
ſpending a there, procee . to Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany. e travels, he made himſelf a yery 
compleat Ka go the rench and 12 tongues. "He 
returned to En „ in in 1664, and ſoon after; Married a 
daughter of Sir ne: he had met with her 
in the Hof Wight, in 1648,” when King Charles was a 
| priſoner” in-Cariſbrook- le; and accompanying her to 
Guernſey, where her father was then govern ee 
| a paſſic n ſot her, which ended in marrigge Wible Eng- 
land was governed the uſurpers, he lived, privately. with 
his father in ng „and devoted his whole time to the 
ſtudy of hiſtory and philoſophy, Upon the reſtoration af 
Charles II, he e to put himſelf, forward, and became 


over hither as a commiſſioner, in 1662, to the king, 
freſh views opened themſelyes to 2 and he onl 8 
turned to Re 15's in order to tranſport his family to — 5 

land. Though his parts and accompliſhments were ſuf- 
ficientiy known, and no recommendations of them were 
farther neceſfary, det his political principles would not 
ſuffer him to mix in public affairs, till the Reſtoration in 
1660; nor would theſe ſame principles, we are told, al- 
low him to in buſineſs any langer than 1680; | 
when, the Frei party having gained the aſcendant, he 
ſent his fon t acquaint che king, that he had *\.refqived 
«to paſs the render of. his life like as good à private 
185 fubleR as any he had, but never to meddle with any 
* public. employment,” He had then ſpent twenty years 
in th buſineſs of the ſtate, with particular honour and 
ſucceſs, namely, from the gad to the gad year of his age: 
e . 
x 14 2 moſt 


8 


* 


a member of parliament in Ireland; upon being ſent 


120 T E MT L. E. 3 
moſt fit to be dedicated to the ſervice of his prince and 
country, the reſt” being,” as he obſerved, too much 
© taken up with his pleaſures or his eaſe,” 
To give a particular account of his negotiations at home 
and abroad, would be to open a great part of the hiſtory of 
Charles II's reign, and therefore cannot be expeRted from 
us; but two great events, in which he had a'principal - 
hand, may juſt be mentioned. One was, the Eile league 
between England, Holland, and Sweden, in 1668, ſo much 
to the peace of Europe, and diminution of the threatening 
power of France. The'other was, the marriage of the 


1 prince of Orange with the lady Mary, daughter of the 2 
. duke of Vork. Burnet ſays, that the triple leagus was 4 
due.“ certainly the maſter-piece of king Charlesis life; and, if c 
2 « he had ſtuck to it, would have been both the ſtrength I 
< and the 2 his reign.” There was ſomething ve- n 

ry great in fir William Temple's management of this im- 0 

rtant affair; and the bipheſt eloges were beſtowed on him 1 

or it. He tranſacted it with the utmoſt ſecrecy induſtry, 1 

and ſucceſs; and M. De Witt wrote to the earl of Aring- 2 

ton, that, * as it was impoſſible to ſend a miniſter of 2 

« greater capacity, or more proper for the temper and ge- ir 

« nius of the United Provinces, than fir William Temple, E 

<< ſo he believed no other perſon either would, or could, m 

more equatably judge of the diſpoſition wherein he found pt 

« the States to anſwer . the good intention of the king of en 

% Gxeat- Britain: and that fir William Temple qught not pa 


to be leſs ſatisfied with the readineſs with whith the States co 
had paſſed over to the concluding and ſigning öf thoſe en 
« treaties for which he came thither, than their high migh- 16 


5 6% art 


; K 


' © tinefles were with his conduct and agreeable manfior of tec 
« dealing in the whole courſe of his negotiation.” The lar 
States-general likewiſe wrote the following letter to the king int 
of Great-Britdin, date February 15, 8 „ il < 

SOS Is 8 niche ena ee 3 5: ak 5 5 
It is merely in compliance to cuſtom that we do our- in 

*« {elves the honour to write to your majeſty, in anſwer to it 
* the letter you were pleaſed to ſend to us, relating to fit his 
William Temple: bo we can add nothing'to what your Th 
«« majeſty has feen yourſelf on his conduct, by the ſucceſs ny 
of the negotiation committed to his charge. As it is 3 at; 
thing without example, that, in ſo few days, three ſuch tha 
important treaties have been concluded: fo we can fay, 1952 
that the addreſs, vigilance, and ſincerity of this miniſter th 


« are alfo. without example. We are extremely obliged to 
« your majeſty, that you are pleaſed to make uſe of an in- 

« ſtrument ſo proper for confirming that ſtrict amity and 
good intelligence which the treaty-at Breda had ſo hap- 

6 pily begun; and we are bold to fay; that, if your ma- 
« jeſty continues to make uſe of ſuch miniſters, the'knot 

« will ſoon grow too faſt to be untied, and your majeſty 

« will ever find a moſt particular ſatisfaction by it, as well 

« as we, who, after our moſt hearty thanks to your majeſty 
« for this favour, ſhallpray-God, &c.,7 oo 
Sir William Temple was not only a very able ſtateſman 


and negotiator, but alſo a very polite and elegant writer. 
As many of Hs works in this way have been publiſhed, at 


different times, às amount to two volumes in folio; which 

have alſo been printed more than once in Byo, and ver 
much read. His * Obſervations upon the United Provinces 

of the Netherlands were publiſhed in one vol. 8 v, 1672. 
His * Miſcellanes, conſiſting of ten tracts upon differetie 


| ſubjects, ar im twovolumes go. One of theſe trafts is upon 
. ancient and modern learning ; and what he advanced there, See article 
ST as it in ſorne-meaſure gave occaſion to, ſo it involved him 1. 


in the controvefſy, which was ſoon after agitated here in 
England, concerning the ſuperiority of the ancients and the 
moderns. His Memoirs alſo of what had paſſed in his 
public employ ments, eſpecially thoſe abroad, make a very 
entertaining of his works. They were written in three 
parts; the firſt of which began with his journey to Munſter, 
contained chiefly his negotiations of the triple alliance, and 
ended with. his firſt retirement from public buſineſs, in 
1671, a little before the ſecond Dutch war. He began the 
ſecond part with the approaches of the peace between Eng- 
land and Holland, in 1673, and concluded it with his be- 
ing recalled from Holland, in February 1678-9, after the 
concluſion. of the peace of Nimeguen. The third part con- 
tains what paſſed from this peace to fir William's retire- 
ment. The ſecond part of theſe Memoirs“ was publiſhed 


in his life-time, . it is believed, with his conſent; though 

it is pretended Mat they were written only for the uſe of 5 

his ſon, and ſent into the world without his knowledge. 

The third part was publiſhed by Dr. Swift, in 1709, ma- 

ny years after his death. The firſt part was never publiſhed 

at all; and Dr. Swift, in the preface to the third, tells us, 

that “ fir William aften aſſured him he had burnt thoſe: 
Memoirs; and for that reaſon was content his letters 

during his embaſſies at the Hague and ene > 

1 et. * — a * ES) a8 488 ; . 
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4+ (he might have added Munſter) ſhould be 19 5 aber 
his death, to ſupply that toſs. What it was,” continues 
Swift, that moved fir William Temple to burn thoſe 
6e firſt Mempirt may, perhaps, be conje ureg from ſome 
60 paſſages in the ſecond part formerly printed. In one place 


* the guthor has theſe words: My lord Arlington, who 


"0 made ſo great a figure in the former part of theſe Memoiis, 
was now grown out of all credit, Wes n other parts 
“ be tells us, That that lord Was of the miniſtry which 
e broke the triple alliance, adyiſed the Dutch War and 
French Alliance, and, jn, ſhort, was at the hattom of all 
* thoſe jnons meaſures which the court of England was 

**. then taking: ſo that, as I have been toll from a good 
* hand, and as it ſeems very probable, he cauld not 
* think that lord à pprſon fit to be celebrated for his part 
t in forwarding that famous league, while he was ſe⸗ 


© rotary: Hf. ſtays. who had made füch genaterpaces to de. 


177 BY fivay © at 
In 1693, Er illiam blühend an Amer og. ov 
3 et, intituled, A letter from Mr. du Cds to the lord 
, This du Cros bare very impatiently' the cha- 
racer which fir William had given him in the ſecond part of 
his“ Memoirs, and wrote the above letter to abuſe him 


for it. ok 1694, he had the misfortune to loſe his lady, 


who was a very cxtraagdinary woman, as well as a good 
wife, In In (bee he publiſhed An introduction to the 

3x5 pos $462 Magland: ” /fome:few [miſtakes were noted in 
this wo Not lang after lis death, Dr. Swift, then do- 

meſtic chaplain to the earl of Berkley, who had lived many 
years as an amanuenſis in fir William Temple' 8 5 
publiſhed two volumes of his Letters, Carr 20 
account of the moſt important tranſactions that paſſed i 
Chriſtendom, from 1567 to 1672; and, in 100g, > 
yolume, containing Letters ta king Charles 11. inc: 
of Orange the chief miniſters of ſtate and other perſons, 
In vo. Fhe editor informs us, that cheſe papers were the 
laſt of this or any kind, about which ce received his par 
ticular commands; and that they were by nel 
and tranſcribed in his lifetime 

After fix William had reneunoed publicaſlire,: in 1680, 

he went into retirement, . and divided his time between his 
books and his gardens ;-although, in the mean while, he 
was frequently conſulted by thoſe who were at the helm, 
eſpecially after the Revolution, and was even viſited for that 


-Purpole, times, by. king 2 He died ne 


ba 
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* 
ths end of 1500, in his ſeventy-ſecond year, at 
fs Far in Surry; where, according to 23 
- retions in his Will, his heart was buried in a ſilver box, 
under the-fun-dial in his garden, This ſun-dial, we are: 
told, was oppoſite to the Window whence he: uſed: er 
template and admire the works of nature with his faſter, the 
ingenious lady Giffard; ho, as ſhe ſhared and ;caſet]} ;the - 
jatigyesof his yoyages-and travels during his public employ+ 


ments, was the chief Eran and comfort af his retirement 


in old As to his | op ſon, his ſtature was above the 
W344 a6 he Was Wep-iet 


put brown, his face oval, his forehgad large, a quick piert- 


ing eye, and & ſedate and r look, 1 hoſe who 


| 
| 
have endeavoured to fet fir William's chamſter in the beſt 
t light, have allowed him to have had ſome tincture of vanity 


and welleſhaped; his hair cheſ- 8 


and ſpleen; but biſhop Rurnet has painted him horrjbly, | . 


and muſt, therefon be ungerſtood in theifollowing paſſage 
tatzons and reſtrictions. Sir William bes- 


dor and his chief inſtruc· SY 


with; proper mi 
$ „% Temple, ſays. hey. t had been ſent over the ſummer . 
d before Poland, as cmbaſſh 
1 « tions were, Buren all people's minds, chiefly the 
f „ prince's, ta 3 but the prince had avoided the 
m “ ſeging kim till the gk the campaign. Lord Arling- 


„ ena thrown Temple ware when he went into ie French + 
d 


* intereſt; and Te 
he « or forget ſuch an xs) ſoon. 
in ** blown up in his on coneeit, nenne he ſhewed too ind 


een to bear contempt, 


Wasa vain man, maudh | 


O- | $6 cently on all occaſions. He had * true judgement in all D 0 


ny affairs, and very good 8 with relation to go- 
ly, 6 vernment, but in nothing elie, .-Hedeemed ta think, 
an ** that things were-as 
he thought re 


they are: r all eternity; atleaſt, 

ion Was fit only for the mob. Me was 
a great admirer of the ſect of Confucius in China, Who 
were atheiſts theinſelyes, but left religlon to the ab- 


„ ble, He Was a 1 * of 0 that came near my . 
imſelf u 


£51 * and he delivered p whe Wy o ſtudy, eaſe, t 
Jar. pleaſure. He entered into a ann with lord 8 
elf, 40 by, who 4 depended: much on him, and Was directed * | 3 


man ever cam into the miniſtry, w 
« fairs of Europe ſo little as he di ad,” raet's diſaffection 
to fir Wilkam Temple aroſe, as cke from ſir Williams 


him, Rowever, to have been 


& a 


J $ 


in all his 8 as to foreign affairs by him; fer no 
underſtood the af , 


holding and e irreligious principles; he allows | 
truly great ftateſman, and. 
in che nnn * Aman. 3 855 


Memoirs ot milton being upon ſuſpicion - con 
| e Temple viſited him ſometimes, upon upon the Heine of u former 
un, of Sir © acquaintance; whe diſcourſing 9 
pour” i of affairs, and how to prevent che 
emple, land, the general ſaid i That the beſt ay was, ever thi- : 
ud 


p. 416 xe 
nis, Bro. ”* ther a perſon in whom Tyrconnel con 


1 K uit . 


for 66 an account of our affairs beyond ſea," to =" 0 
<6 which,” ſays Burnet, « they are: very win and fully f 
e "Or 5 * A . 
Sir William Temple had one ſon, Je an Temple, eſq; 
—— of great abilities and — and Who, bon 
--after the Revolution, was appointed ſecretary at war by king 
William; but he had ſearce away week in that office, when 
he drowned himſelf at London- bridge. This extraordinary 
affair happened the 14th of April 1689, when' Mri Temple, 
having ſpent the whole morning at his office, took a boat 
about noon, as if he deſigned to go to Gteenwich ; when 
- be had got a little way, he ordered the Water nam do fer hin 
aſhore, and chen making ſome diſpatches Which he had for- 
got, p proceeded.” Before he caſt himfelf away, he dropped 
7 45 EO boat a ſhilling for the” © WT. of une a note to this 
effe 
391-188 My folly in "undertaking what Lavas nt able to per 
10 form, has done the king and ind nnd ber a great deal of 
- 46, prejudice. 1 wi him pine and gbler ker rann 
60 xp TS Þ 1 8 


N 1 ire ry e . 16344 115 Joes ert 70 
252 beth be 1 wv: | a 

15 was: n at 0 n meant hun 5 1 

; [ 


i capacity for the ſecretaryſhipat war, and the rather, be 
cauſe he had aſked the king gs to refign it the day before , 

q | bux then it was obſerved, chat he had been melaneholy ior for hi 
De months paft, as alſo chat the great prejudies'to-th: Wi f. 
ing's affairs, mentioned in his note, could not be ecca· C 
"Gone by any miſtakes committed in a place in which he . P. 
nad yet done little or nothing-/ Another tauſe of his 15 h 
lancholy is aſſigned, which 2 more probability, and, 4 


for want of a better) is like to paſs. General Richard Ha- 
fined" in the Tower, Mr. 


jun&vre 
fon of plocd in Ite- p 


not doubt, if ſuch a perſon gave him 4 true account © 
things in England,! he would Nr fabmit,'! Mr. Tem- 
ple communieated this overture to the King; who appro”: 
ing of it, and looking upon genera a9 Hamilton to be the pro- 

+ pereſt perſon for ſuch a ſervice; aſked Mr. I emple whether 
de could be truſted? who readily engaging his word for him, 
1 was ſent to Lichand but, inſtead of diſcharg's 


DEM PLL) E. WY .- 


the co on he was ſent on, and 1 Tyrconnel 
to ſubtiſſt, 1 bim as much as TR to ſtand 
out; and offered him his Aſfiſtance, which yrconnel glad- 
ly accepted.” Mr. Temple contracted an extreme melancholy 
upon Hamilton's defection. and though the king encouraged _ 
him, beirig convinced of bis innocence, could not reſtrain 
it from bringing him to the above untimely end. Sir Wil- - 
liam, in the mean time, bore this terrible misfortune amaz 1 
ingly well; derived his firmneſs, if he be rightly re- 
reſented, from à very ſingular princi le, namely, that 27 
«a "2 wil man might diſpoſe 2 himſelf, and make is life Boyer'sMe- | 
« as ſhort as he caſed” N $; ge 
Mr. Temple h. mitried mademoiſelle Du Pleſſis Rom- ** 
bouillet, a "French lady, who had by bim two 3 | 
to whom Sir William "bequeathed the bulk of his eſtate; 
but with this expreſs condition, that they ſhould not 
Frenchmen : * a nation,” ſays Boyer, * to whom Sir Wil- 16d. p. 18. 
« liam ever bote a. peneral hatred, upon account of their 
8 imperiouſneſs a and arroganceRo foreigners.” 6 0% 


TEMPLEMAN (Prem), M. D an eue e 
attorney at Dorcheſter in the coutity of Porte (by Mary —— 220 
daughter of Robert Haynes, a gentleman who was bred at 5275. 
Wadhat-college, Oxtord, and became a merchant at 
Briſtol, but when adyanced in years i buſineſs and 
retired to Yeovil in Somerferſhire), who died 1 1 Fein and — 
his widow nineteen years Aer him, aged 93. 8 
pleman was born March 17, 1711, and Was Late at the 
Charter-houſe (not on the foundation), from whence he 
proceeded. to Trinity- college, Cambridge, where ho took 
his degree of B. A. with diſtinguiſhed reputation. Puri 
his reſidence at Cambuzdge, by his own inclination, in 
conformity with that of his parents, he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of diy rinity, with a defign to enter into holy or- 
ders; but after ſome time, from what cauſe we know not, 
he altered his pany and 1 lied himſelf to the ſtud) of 
phyſic. In the yea 1726 e went to Leyden, where he 
attended the lectures o r. Eoechaave and the Profeſſors 
of the other branches = medien in that ebrated uni- 
verſity, fox the ſpace of two years or more. Abont the be- 
ginning of 1739, he returned to London, with a view to 
enter on the orathies of his profeſſion, ſupported by a hand- 
ſome allowance from his father. Why he did not ſucceed 
in that line was eaſy to be accounted for by. thoſe who 
him. He was a man of a very liberal turn of raind, 


.. 6 reſts 


* 
? bl 1 7. : : 85 : 
* 4 r > SW. | 3 n * 
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| bf getieral erudition, with 4 large acquaintan@WWiorigft 
a ns of different vrofiffione; bot of an indolent, bf 
active diſpoſition ; he could not enter into juntos with peo. 
ple that were not to his likrng ; he could not eultiyate the 
acquaintance to be met with at tea-tables ; he could not 
intrigue with nurſes; nor aſſociate with the various knots 
. of pert, inſipid, well bred, impertinent, humoured; 
nialicious g6Mps, that are often found ſo uſeful to introduce 
+ young phyſician into practice: but rather choſe to employ 
his time at home in the peruſal of an ingenious author, or 
do ſpend an Attic evening iti a ſelect company of men of 
ſenſe and learning. In this he reſembled his brother Arm- 
ſtrong, whoſe limited practice in his profeſſiom Was owing 
to tlie fame cauſe. In the latter end 651 the year 17 50 he was 


introduced to Dr. Fothefgill (by Dr. Cuming), with a view 


pl inſtituting a Medical Society, in order to procure the 


earlieſt intelligence of improvement in phyfic from 
every part of Europe. An extract from one of his let- 
ters f &] will give ſome idea of this plan, which never took 


effect. At the ſame period he tells his friend, % Dr. Mead 


 - -- © has very generouſly offered to aſſiſt me with all his in- 
| "6 fi ng Dr. Hall at the Charter-houſc, 
„ whoſe dexth has been for ſome time expected. Inſpired 
e with gratitude, I have ventured out of my element (as 
. you will plainly perceive), and ſent him an Ode [B].“ 
Dr. Templeman's epitaph on Lady Lucy Meyrick (the 


| [4# cent the whole afterndon dt extra out of the French Memein, 
& yeflerday with Dr. Fothegilt in ſet- German Ephemerides, cc. fuck 
« tling the plan of our defigny Which 4 things as ſhall appear to the Society 
& in mort in this ; By a ſettled regu- * to be uſeful diſcoveries or obſerva- 
4 lar correſpondence in the principal © tions, and not ſufficiently known 
4 cities of Evuropc, to have the maſt 4d or ntended to, The greateſt dift- 


„ „ „ 


„ early intelligetice of rhe improve- * colry lying on un is the choice of 


& ments in chemiſtry, anatomy, bo- 
4 tany, chirurgery, with accounts of 
& epidemical diſeaſes, ſtate of the 
"6 weather, remarkable cafcs, obſcrva» 
& tions and ufeful medicines. A ſo- 
& ciety to be formed here in town, to 


& meer 'regulaply Ste a wh "4 


« which meeting all papers 

de ted to be e as are p- 
te proved of to be publiſhed ig the EB 
4 gh laoguage;/ in the manntr of 
& our Philoſophical Ttagſactions ; a 
4 pamphlet of 28. or 28. 6d, once in 
40 thrge months; Ta a dearth of new 


ming on esch of thoſe heads, to 


* 


proper perſons to execute this defign ; 
© ſome being too much taken up 1, & 
« ſigeſs, and others bp ion · 
able as being unttactable, —2 | 
c& Cn Ong he mea 
« of bifineſs, however, will be of 
ſome vſe to us, in coinmunicating 
et remarkable caſts and occurrences. 
< Such. a work. will require a great 
% number of hands; and befides good 
n abilities, it will be neceFary they 
6 ſhoyld be good ſort of men too.” 
lu See this in the © Anecdotes,” 

P · 27% © . ' '* 
5 $8 | : - "FT only 
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* copy of verſes of his writing that wa know of) 


 « of Miſedttany bent, 1781.“ In 1753 he publiſhed the 

firſt rouge of e re K cog 
« Phyſic; Andtottly, Chirutgery, Chemiſtry, Botany, and 
10 11415 extracted from 11 1 Hiſtory and Memoirs of 
i the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris;“ and the fe= 
cond volume in the ſucceeding year. A third was pro- 
miſed, but ug believe never printed. It appears indeed that 
if he had niet with proper encouragement from the public, 
it was his intention to hape extended the work to twelve 
volumes, with zn addition! one of Index, and that he was 
prepared zg publiſh two ſuch volumes every year . His 


- 


tranſlation of ** Norden's Travels“ appeared in the be- 
inning of the year 1757 ; ind in that year he was editor. 
of! Select Caſes and Cond 

© Woodward,“ $y6. On the eſtabliſhment of the Britiſii 

Muſeum in 1753, be was appointed to the office of k | 
of the reading-room, which he reſigned on being 

in 1750, Sectetary to the then newly inſtituted Sbeiety of 
Arts, ManyfaQures, and Commerce. In 1762, he was 

elected a correſponding member. of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, and alſa of the Oeconomical Society at 


force of all that either his own Hill, or that of the moſh 
eminent phyſicians then Rving, could ſuggeſt to him̃; and 
it continued to hatraſs him till his death, which ha 

Sept. 23 1769. He was eſteemed 2 perſon of great learn- 
ing, particularly with reſpect to languages, Y Freucti 
with great fluency, and the character of 2 humane, 


Lc] This citeumitayiee is taken from ever, add in regtlar attacks de aw 
ane of his own „ in which he ague. His friends thought bim is 4 
adds, „ All my golden dream is at au galloping. couſurption ; and by the 
« end; for though 1 bave the ſatisfac- wh 
« tion td hade dhe uſe ef theſe affes milk. „ Aſter lodging there, 
4% whoſe judgement I valge, yet the he/fays, © te o manner of pu 
4 generality of the world de not zwe © more than a month, 1 retaracd to 
& me ſuch encoliFagemicht as even to © town, and pow begab to think 1 
« pay my expences. I could "tail „ find potting clic to do bit to apply 
« heagily; dut it ogy nothing “ to quackery; and tated 2a lute 
8 for poof, Hayes Ao 7 — the 0 e 5 ne_.the Biſhop. af 
upper gaflely is diſpoſed to hi « Cloyne. 1 concluded, 3 
« pelt.“ MS. Letter, 2 % the the Ert place was due wo th 
14 ln 19454 he mentioned this diſ- 4 Church, and 98998 
order to a medical friend as returning , upon Tar-water,” MS. Lertec. 


; | 2 \ 
( 


ultations int Phyfic,. by Dr. 


Berne. Very early in life Dr. Templetttan was -afflited 
with ſevere paroxyſms of an aſthma p ], which eluded tis 


sdvice he went to Hampficad ro drink 


** 
1 
. 


* 


of Chefhiborn, in the county of Dorſet, to Which he wa 
: pſig by the earl of Shafteſbury and Lord Rivers, 


whom he had four 
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| generous,” and polite member of ſociety [ 21. Of be two 


brothers, Giles is how rector of Winborn St. Giles and 


athaniel, ſolicitor of Lincoln's-Inn, one of the fixty 
clerks in Chancery, and one of the commiſhoneps of hack - 


ney coaches, died Dec. 21, 1774. Dr. Templeman's un- 


cle William was alſo an attorney, and was clerk of the 


28 for the county of Dorſet from the acceſſion of 


rge II. to the time of his death in 1) 4 He married 


| Elizabeth daughter of Andrew Purchaſe, alderman of Dor- 


cheſter, and great on iy 8 to biſhop Ironſide, by 
| ons, now living ; Wi , Reward to 
the late. Prince of Wales for Dorſet and Somerſetfor ſeveral 
years to the time of the Prince's death, and now one of 
the Commiſſioners of the Lottery; Nathaniel, rector of 
Almer and Loders 1753-4. and of, The Holy Trinity and 
St. Peter in Dorcheſter, 1681; Richard, rector of St. 
James, Shafteſbury, and of Compton Abbas or Weſt 
Compton ; and John, an attorgey-at-lpw in Dorcheſter. 


fs] Ir may not be improper to dic mafter in the town. of St. Edraynd's 


tinguiſh Dr. Templeman from Mr. Bury, Both are often confounded, Ind 


Thomas Templeman, the avthor of | the latter often | appears in quotatious 
„% Engraved Tables, containing Calcu- with the Doctor's degree of the former. 
« lations of the number of ſquare Feet There was uo conſanguinity betwixt 
and People in the ſeveral Kingdoms the Doctor and this man's family. 


4 of the World;” who was a writing-. 


TENIERS (Davy), a Flemiſh painter, was born 
at Antwerp, in 1582, and received the firſt rudiments of 
his art from the famous Rubens, who confidered him, at 
length, as his moſt deſerving ſcholar. On leaving Rubens, 
be began to be much employed ; and, in a little time, was 
in à condition to take a journey to Italy. At Rome he 
fixed himſelf with Adam Elſheimer, who was then in great 


- yogue; of whoſe manner he became a thorough maſter, 


without neglecting at the ſame time the ſtudy. of other 
great maſters, and endeavouring to penetrate into the deepeſt 
moyſteries of their practice. An abode of ten years in Italy 


enabled him to become one of the firſt in his ſtyle of paint- 


ing; and a happy union in the ſchools of Rubens and 
5 formed in him a manner as agreeable as divexting. 

hen Teniers returned to his own country, he entirely 
employed himſelf in painting ſmall pictures, filled with fi- 
gures of perſons drinking, chymiſts, fairs, and merry, mak- 
2ngs, with a number of country men and women. He wow 


TENIERS. 


rs e a juſter effect. The demand for them was 
. univerſal; and even his maſter Rubens thought them an 


as could be paid them. Teniers drew his own character in 


and pleaſure. He was always employed in copying after 
nature, whatſoever preſented itſelf; and he accuſtomed 
his two ſons.to follow his example, and to paint nothing 
but from that infallible model, by which means they both 


we know; of David Teniers the elder, who died at Antwerp 

in 1049, aged 67. : x a | _ 1 
David Teniers, his ſon, was bornat Antwerp in 1610, and 

was nick- named The Ape. of Painting; for there was 


„„ 


on the talents and merit of his father, and his reputation 
introduced him to the favour of the great. The archduke 


and all the pictures of his gallery were copied by Teniers, 
and engraved by his direction. Teniers took à voyage to 


E 8 8 2 


for count Fuenſaldegna, who, on his return, heaped favours 


ſo great a value on his pictures, that they built a gallery on 
purpoſe for. them. Prince William of Orange honoured 


of him with his friendſhip ; Rubens eſteemed his works, and 
6: aſſiſted ham with his advice. His principal talent was land- 

5 Kip, adorned with ſmall 1 2 He painted men drink- 
i ing and ſmoaking, chemiſts, elaboratories, country fairs, 
"he and the like: his ſmall figures are ſuperior to his large ones. 
20 The diſtinction between the works of the father and the ſon 


peſt poſition of figures. The father retained ſomething of the 
(FA tone of Italy in his colouring, which was ſtronger than the 
44 ſon's, but his pictures have leſs harmony and union: be- 
nd ſides, the Jon. uſed to put at the bottom of his pictures, 
ting. 4 9 Teniers, junior.“ He died at Antwerp in 1694, 
BEOS, aye 4+ : W 1. 18 TREMTS.  0 9” be RL : 
5 His brother Abraham was a good painter; equal, if not 
ſuperior, to his father and brother in 3 of his 
characters, and knowledge of the chiaro-ofeuro, though 

o Get Phe a, inferior 


* 
* * 


ſo much taſte and truth through his pictures, that nature 


ornament to his cabinet, which was as high a compliment 


his pictures, and in all his ſubjects every thing tends to joy 
became excellent painters. Theſe are the only diſciples 

no manner of painting but what he imitated ſo exactly, 
as to deceive even the niceſt judges. _ He improved greatly 


Leopold William made him gentleman. of his bed-chamber; 


England, to buy ſeveral pictures of the great Italian maſters 
on him. Don John of Auſtria, and the king of Spain, ſet 


is, that in the ſon's you diſcover a figer touch and a freſher 
ther pencil, and a greater choice of attitudes, and a. better diſ- 
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inferior in the ſprightlineſs of his touch, and the lightneſ 
of his pencil. F e 


TENISON (Dr. Tromas), archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, was born at Cottenham in Cambridgeſhire, Sept. 
29, 1636, and educated at the free-ſchool in Norwich. 
1 hence he went to Corpus Chriſti College in Cambridge, 
where he took the degrees both in arts and divinity, at the 
regular ſeaſon. He was. fellow of his college; and in the 
beginning of his life, while the fanatical goyernment laſted, 
ſtudied phyſic, but afterwards went into orders. He was 
ſome time miniſter of St. Andrew's church in Canbridge, 
where he attended the ſick inhabitants in the plague of 
1665, for which he had a piece of plate preſented to him 
by his pariſhioners. His firſt preferment of any confe- 
- quence was the rectory of Holywell in Huntingdonſhire, 
to which he was preſented by the ear} of Mancheſter. 
le had N a 8 for abilities and learning; 
and in 1690 gave a public ſpecimen of them, 

liſhing in 8 vo, he 8 1 of Mr. Hobbes 5 ny 
« in x feigned conference between him and a ftudent in 
« divinity.” He ſhewed himſelf very active againſt the 
growth of Popery, both in king Charles's and king James's 
. reign. Under the former, in 1678, he oublithed «A 
*« diſcourſe upon idolatry;“ under the latter, when the 
controverſy with the Papiſts was profeſledly agitated, hc 
publiſhed eight or nine pamphlets. In 1679, he put out 
in 8vo, ** Baconiana : or, Certain genuine remains of Sir 
Francis Bacon, &c.” In 1680 he was prefented to the 


to the poor amounted to above 3001. In 1685, he at- 0 
tended the duke of Monmouth on the morning of his ex- te 
ecution. In 1688, Dr. Sharp, rector of St. Giles's in the a 
Fields, at that time under ſuſpenſion, was reſtored to the 8, 

| his miniſterial ofthe, chiefly by his intereſt w 


— 


eee. in the Jeruſalem-chambe!, 
th 


* 


ſeveral donations to che faid pariſh ; and, among others, 
endowed a free-ſchool for it, 'and built a handſome library, 
which he furniſhed with uſeful books. In 1691, he was 
nominated to the ſce of Lincoln; and, in 1694. the 
death of *Tilletfon, to that of Canterbury. Dr. ne 
obſerves, that, upon the death of archbiſhop Tillotſon, Complete 
it was the ſolicitous care of the court to fill up the ſee of El. 
Canterbury. The firſt perſon that ſeemed to be offered Vol. 18. 
10 to the eye of the world, was Dr. Stillingfleet, biſhop of e- 67% 
« Worceſter; but his great abilities had raiſed ſome envy 
« and ſome jealouſy of him: and, indeed, his body would 
not have borne the fatigues of ſuch a ſtation. Even the 
« biſhop of Briſtol, Dr. John Hall, maſter of Pembroke- 
college, Oxford, was recommended by a great party of 
% men, who had an opinion of his great piety and modera- 
« tion. But the perſon moſt eſteemed by their majeſties, 
« and moſt univerſally approved by the miniſtry, and the 
« clergy, and the people, was Dr. Teniſon, biſhop of 
Lincoln, who had been exemplary in every ſtation of 
© his life, had reſtored a neglected large dioceſe to ſome 
« diſcipline and good order, and had before, in the office 
« of a parochial miniſter, done as much good as, perhaps, 
« was poſſible for any one man to do. It was with great 
«;mportunity, and after rejecting better offers; that he was 
« prevailed with to take the biſhoprie of Lincoln; and it 
« was with greater reluQtancy, that he now received their 
« majeſties*defire and command for his tranſlation to 
Canterbury“. , OS 7. 
He performed all the offices of a good archbiſhop for 
twenty years, and died at Lambeth, Dec. 14, 1715, in 
his 79th year. He had married the daughter of Dr, Love, 
maſter of Benet-college in Cambridge, who died about 
a year before him. His funeral ſermon on queen Mary 
occaſioned a letter to him, dated March 29, 1695, and ſaid 
to be written by Dr. Kenn, che deprived biſhop of Bath 
and Wells. In 1905 he received a letter from the princeſs 
Sophia, electreſs WI Back and Lunenburg, 
which we will ſubjoin, becauſe it is curious and interefting. 
"> MYR, 7 1705 | n 8 
received your grace's letter. You have no reaſon to 
make any excuſe that you have not written to me more 
* often; for I do not judge of people's friendſhip for me 
by the good words they give: but Faepend your in- 44 
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emen in England. I deſire no farther aſſurance. of their 


good will and affection to me, unleſs they think it neceſ- 
_* ſary for the good of the Proteſtant rell0n, the public 1i- 
, berties of Europe, and the people of England. I thank 
God, I am in good health, and live in quiet and content 
here : therefore I have no ogy to defire to, change my 
EDI. of living, on the account of any perſonal ſatisfaction 
I can propoſe to myſelf. However, I am ready and wil- 
ling to comply with whatever can be deſited of me by 
my friends, in caſe that the parliament think that it is 
for the good of the kingdom to invite me into England. 
But I ſuppoſe they will do this in ſuch a manner, as will 
„% make my coming agreeable to the queen, Whom I ſhall 
: ** eyer honour, and endeavour to deſerve her favour; of 
which ſhe, hath. given me many public demonſtrations, 
by what ſhe hath done for me in England and Scotland, 
_. « which. you. can judge of more particularly: and: I muſt 
remember, that ſhe ordered me to be prayed for in the 
* churches. I doubt not but her majeſty is as much in- 
. + elined, at preſent, to eſtabliſn the ſafety of the three 
„ * kingdoms upon ſuch a foot, that they may be expoſed to 
the leaſt hazard that is poſſible, and that ſhe will begin 
- + with England. Mr, Hom has acquainted me with her 
„ majeſty's good inclinations for my family, which makes 
me think that, perhaps, her majeſty ſees this is a proper 
T. 1 ne e ch eſs herſelf eee . 
„ Lam; right in this point or no, my friends in England 
Ki _ bel ge It 2 Bos Mig A £1 I ſhould ſubmit 
. * mylelf ro. their opinions and advice; and I depend moſt 
upon what your grace ſhall, adviſe, which will ever have 
the gręateſt weight with me. Therefore I write the more 
©  .. * plainly to you, and bell you ray thoughts, that you may 
Wm communicate them to all you think fit? for they will then 
nr? 1 © feethay I have agreat zeal for the good of England, and 
e molt fincere reſpect for the queen... This is the bei 
= 8 N can gie, at preſent, of my eſteem for your grace; 
but I ſhall be glad of further opportunities to aſſure * 

that Jam, and ſhall ever be, moſtfincerely, my Lord, 

| Votre tres affeQtionnee a vous ſexvir, 
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The Life of . TEREN TI Us (Pusrivs), or FTERENGE, u 


Terence anciept dramatic. writer among the Romans, Was 8 natite 

SB Sveronius, ; Of, Oatthage; and born in the year of Rome 560, He wa 

N vith he 3; brought early to Rome, among other ſlaves, and fell . 
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che hands of a generous miſter; Terentius Lucanus, a Ro- eee 0 
man ſenator,” who was ſo taken with his uncommon. parts, $956 py 
that he gave him firſt a good education, and afterwards his her tranfla- 
liberty. He received his name, as well as his liberty from 8 his 
Terentius Lucanus, as the cuſtom was; and thus, by a ſin- 0,6, 
gular fatality, ſays madam Dacier, While he has itimor- Lives of the 
taliſed the name of his maſter, has not been able to preſerve Roman K. 
his ow]n. His merit ſoon recommended him to the acc! 
quaintance and familiarity of the chief nobility; and ſuch 
was his friendſhip with Scipio and Lælius, that his rivals 


and enemies too $ccafion from thence to ay. that his 
1 | lays were compoſed by thoſe noblemen. Suetonius reg: 
f tes a ſtory from Cornelius Nepos, which may ſeem ta: 


confirm ſuch a ſurmiſe: it is, that on the Iſt of March, 
which was the feaſt of the Roman ladies, Lalius being de- 
fired by his wife to ſup a little ſooner than ordinary, he 
prayed her not to diſturb him; and that, esmipg very late 
to ſupper that night, he ſaid, he hadoneyer, compoſed. _ 
N more pleafute and ſucceſs; When, being 
aſked by the co y:what it was, he repeated ſome verſes 
out of the chird ſcene nf the fourth act in the Heautony i 
timotumenos. Terence takes notice of this gepbtt, in his 
oguetq the 5+ Adelphi, and does not offer to refuter it: 
ut Suetonius ſays, that he forebore, in complaiſanee to his 
patrons who might poſſihly not be diſpleaſed with it and. 
indeed, ini the prologue to the Hedutontimotumenos, 
Terenee deſired the auditors not to. credit; ti ſlanderous 
reports of his brother writers. It is very poſſible, that Sci- 
pio and Lælius might ſotmetimes amuſe themſelves with 


W'> 
. 


4 


compoſing 2 ſcene or two for a poet, with whom they 
converſed ſo familiarly; but the plays were certainly 
Terence s. ay 4 „F 
Mie have ſix of them remaining, and probably one or 
two are loſt} for the Andria? does not Lang have been: 
his firſt. The very prologue to this play intimiates the con+/ 
trary; and the cireumſtance related by Suetonius, about 
Terence's.readinghis firſt piece to Cæcilius, proves the: An- 
driaꝰ not to have been it, and that Suetonius has miſtake; 
krice. the name of the play; for Cæcilius died two years before: 
wil the “ Antria” was brought on the ſtage! | Cæeilius was 
the beſt poet of the age, and near fourſcore when Terence 
offered his firſt play; much regard was paid to his judge 
ment, and therefore the ædile offered Terence to wait 
upon Cæcilius with his play, before he would venture to 
receive it. The old * being at table. bid our 


3 : young | 
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vantage of 


that the poets u 
At this rate, Terence — 85 have made a handſome fortune 
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18. ng author take a ſtool,” and begin to read it to him: ; 
t 


is obſerved by Suetonius, that Terence's dreſs was 


mean, ſo that his outſide did not much recommend him; ; | 
baut he had not gone through the firſt ſcene, when Cæcilius 

invited him to fit at table 1 ay deferring to have the 

reſt of the play read till aftel Thus, with the ad- 

| Silas 8 3 Won. did Terence's firſt 

8 play appear, when Terence could not be twenty-five : 


or the © Andria was acted, when he was but twenty-ſeven. 
The Hecyra”” was ated the year following; the Self- 
e tormentor, Heautontimorumenos,” Mo years after that; 
the Eunuch' two years. after the Self- tormentor; 
the ** Phormio, the latter end of the ſame year; and, the 


year afterwards, the Adelphi, or {<a Vas acted: 


that is, before Chriſt 160, when 1 daes was e ge 


Fears of age. 


Aſtet this, Terence went into G whele he ayed 
about a year, in'order, as it is thought, to collect ſome of 


| Menander's plays. He fell fick/on his return from thence, 


and died at ſea according to ſome; at Stymphalis, a town 
in Arcadia, according to others, when he was not quite 


five and thirty years of age. From the above account, We 
cannot have loſt above one or two of Terence's plays; for 


it is ridiculous to credit what Suetonius reports frim one 
Conſentius, an unknown author, namely, that Terence 


was returning with above an hundred of Menander's. plays; 


which he had tranſlated,” but that he loſt them by ſhipwreck, 


and died of grief for the loſs. Terence was of a middle ſiae, 


very ſlender, and of a dark complexion, He left a daughter 
behind him, who was afterwards married to a Roman knight. 
He left, alſo, a houſe and gardens on the Appian way, near 
the Villa Martis, ſo that the notion of his dying poor ſeems 


_ little ſtrange. If he could be ſup a to 5 reaped no 


advantages from the friendſhip o and Lzlius; * 
his plays muſt have brought him in content ſums, He 
received eight thouſand ſeſterces for his Eunuch,“ which 
was acted twice in one day; a piece of good fortune which 
perhaps never happened to any other play, for plays with 
the Romans were never deſigned to ſerve above two or 
three times. There is no doubt that he was well paid for 


the reſt; for it a from the prologue to the . Hecyra,” 
Ie be to be aid every time their play was acted. 


before he died, for moſt of his plays was acted more chan 
It 


- once in his life-time. 


we wh 
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I would be endleſs to mention the teſtimonies of the 
ancients in his favour, or the many ſine things ſaid of him 
by modern commentators and crities. Menander was his 
model, and from him he botrowed many of his materials. 
He was not content with a fervile- imitation of Menander, 
but 2 conſulted his own genius, and made ſuch altera 
tions as ſeemed to him expedient, His enemies blamed hs 
conduct in this; but in the prologue to the Andria, he 

leads guilty to the charge, and juſtiſies what he had done 

h by very ſufficient feaſons. The comedies of Terence were 
in great repute among the Romans; though Plautus, hav- 
ing more wit, more action, and More vigour, had ſome- 
times better luck upon the ſtage. Terence's chief excellence 
conſiſts in theſe three points, beauty of characters, po- 
liteneſs or dialogue, and regularity of ſcene, © His charac- 
ters are natural, exact, and finiſhed to the laſt degree; and 
no writer, perhaps, ever came up to him for propriety 
and decorum in this reſpect. If he had laid the ſcene at 
Rome, and made his characters Roman, inſtead of Gre- 
cian; or if there had been a greater varicty, and leſs ſame- 
neſs in his characters, the want of both which things have 
been objẽcted to him; his plays might havs been more 
agreeable, might have more affected thoſe for whoſe enter- 1 
ainment they were written : nevertheleſs, he is perfect in i 
what he pretends to, and as far as he goes. The politeneſs 

of his dialogue, or conſummate elegance and 3 of his 


 diftion, is acknowledged by all; by Ceſar, Tully, Pater 1 


culus, and Quintilian among the ancients, and by all tze 


moderns. If Terence could not attain all the wit and hum 


þ | 
x mour of Menander, yet he fairly equalled him in'chaſteneſs 
* and correctneſs of ſtyle. This is Czfar's judgement of him 

: in thoſe well-known ines 8 

0 Tu quoque, tu in ſummis, O dimidiate Menander, . 

* Poneris, & merito, puri ſermonis amato: _ 

e Lenibus atque utinam ſeriptis adjuncta foret vis 

++ Comica, ut zquato virtus polleret honore 

n „ Cum Græci s... M | et: 

or The mgderns have been in no leſs raptures about the 

or ſtyle of Terence. Eraſmus fays, that ** the purity of the Epi. xe. 

2 Roman language cannot be learned from any ancient >. f. 

d. author ſo well as from Terence; and many have given 

ne it as their opinion, that the Latin tongue cannot be loſt 

an while the comedies of Terence remain. This Roman ur- 


banity and purity of diction ſhews Terence to have been 
| 8 2 | n 


— 


Dedication 
to Way of 
the world. 


See art, 
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made a. ſlave very young, and his education to haye been 
wholly Roman, ſince otherwiſe his ſtyle could never have 
been ſo free from the African tincture. nat ſcene, 

or proper diſpoſition and conduct of the | 
excellence of Terence. His ſcene, as the ingenious Con- 


4 
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„is a third 
greve, Who calls him the correcteſt writer in the world, 


has well obſeryed, always proceeds in à regular connec- 


tion, the perſons. going off and on for viſible ;reafans, and 


to carry on the action of the play. Upon the Whole, the 
faults and imperfectiuns are ſo few, that they ought not to 
be menti * Scaliger ſaid, there were not three in the 
whole ſix plays. Heſſeems, indeed, to Want nothing 


to make him abſolutely;eomplete,. except that Attio urba- 
W's that comica vis, hich Ceſar withes he had had, 
an 


which Playtus poſſeſſed, though with much indelicacy 
and coarſeneſs, in an eminent degree. Madam Dacier has 


obſerved, that it would be difficult to determine which 
© of his fix plays deſerves the preference, ſince they have 
each of them their peculiar excellences. The Andria“ 
and . Adelphi,“ fays ſhe, appear to excel in chafacters 

and manners; the Eunuch' and Phormio, in vi- 
««. gorous action and lively intrigue; the Henutontimoru- 
«© menos” and © Hecyra,” in ſentiment, paſſion, and fim- 
JJ Foo an Ps wand + 1 
he beſt editions of Terence are. the Elzevir one 


„ 1635,” amo; that cum integris notis Donati, & 


c ſelectis variorum, 1686, 8 vo; Weſterhovius's, in 


two volumes 4to, 1726; and that of * Bentley“ the ſame 
car, 4to. Madam Dacier has given a moſt beautiful 


French verſion of this fineſt of authors. 


TERRASSON (the abbé), a French writer, was 
born of a good family at Lyons in 1669, and was admit- 
ted into the congregation of the oratory, which he quitted 
very ſoon. . He entered into it again, and then left it for 
ever. His father, we are told, was ſo angry at this unſteadi- 
neſs, that he reduced him by his will to a very moderate in- 
come; which however the abbe, who behaved always like 
a philoſopher, bore without complaining. He ent to Paris, 


and got acquainted with the abbe Bignon, hg; became his 


protector and patron, and procured him a place in the aca- 


demy of ſciences, in 170%. In 171, he was erected a pro- 


feſſor in the college royal. When diſputes about Homer 
between La Motte and madam Dacier ran high, he thought 


proper to enter the liſts, and wrote © une Diſſertation con- 
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6 «. tre l Iliade, n 21yols, amo. Rouſſeau ſays, in one of HY 
his letters, I have no curioſity about this work oF Ter 

« raſſon: it is ſufficient once to have ſeen the guthor, to 

1% know that he h never, facrificed to the Graces, and 

40 that he never can be qualified ta udge of thoſe of} poetry. 


He is of a hard e and ought neyer to 

« depart from his angles and br and forthe beay- 
« ties of a post. ſuch a one as Homer, they are alltogether 

a terra incognita to him. Terxraſſon had better ſucceſs in 

his political and . ee called ** Sethos; which, 
though it was nat perhaps unixerſally read on account of the 
learning and philolophy ſcattered throughout it, yet is full 

of gaod things, and hh great merit. Another capital Work 

of Perraſſon is, A French tranſlation of Diodarus Si- 

cg Li e peel and nagen which has bern welt 

nal. ... F100 SIO. 6 $7 #44 2 180 

"This abtg died. in 2 80, with. the repotation of bai 

been one of the heſt practical philoſophers of his age. Vol. 
taire's 5 upon him is: hat he was a philoſopher. both Siccle de 
« in His life and his death; that.there are ſome . ve rants LY. 
6 tangy in his Sethos; that his tranſlations of Diodorus 2 

66 _ 3 but that his examination of Homer is void of 

$6 3 vos. _ _- ; * * 76 5" "i | 
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 TERTBLEIAN. (Quintvs. SEpTIMIUs FLORENS), Du Pin, 
a celebrated father of the primitive church, was an African, joy nog 
and born at Carthage in the ſecond century, His father 
was a centurion in the troops which, ſerved under the Me 
proconſubof Africa. Tertullian was at firſt an heathen, De ſpectac. 
and a man, as he himſelf owns, of moſt debauched and © my 8 
profligate mannexs; but afterwards embraced the Chriſtian g. 


4 S. 59. 
was religion, though it is not known. when, or upon what occa- 1 
nit⸗ ſion. He flouriſhed chiefly under the reigns of the em- + 
tted perors Severu and Caracalla, from about 194 to 216; and 
t for it is probable; that he lived ſeveral, years after, fince 
di- Jerome mentions à report of his having attained to a In catalog. 
e in- decrepit old age. here is no paſſage in his writingseccl. ſcript, 
"like whence. it can be ;congtided that he was a prieſt ; but 
Maris, E affirms it ſo ofitively, that yt cannot be doubted. | 
ie his He had vaſt parts FE learning of all kinds, which he em- 
> aca- ployed vigorouſly in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, and againſt 

; heathens and heretics, but towards the latter part of his 
pro ” to pa 


[omer life became a very great heretic himſelf; for he ge the 
church, to follow Montanus and his propheteſſes, which , 
is the reaſon why his name has not been traſmitted to Js N 
7 N Y 1 2225 Wit 


138 | TERTULLIAN. 
with the title of St. before it. The cauſe of his ſ. tion 
is not certainly known, but only conjectured. Baronius 
has ſuppoſed that it was jealouſy, - becauſe Victor was 
preferred before him to the ſee of Rome; Pamelius ſays, 
that he was angry, becauſe he could not get the biſhopric 
of Carthage; and others have aſſigned different reaſons, 
which are yet lefs probable. A more likely one is that 
which Jerome relates, namely, that the envy which the 
Roman clergy bore him, and the outrageous manner with 
which they treated him, exaſperated- him © againſt the 
church, and provoked him to quit it. Add to this, what 
is an the moſt likely reaſon of all, that the ex- 


traordinary ſanctity and auſterity, which the ſect of Mon- 
tanus affected, ſuited admirably with the ſevere and enthu- 
ſiaſtic nature of Tertullian; ſo that he might affociate 
himſelf to it probably more to gratify his own humour, 
than from any motive of reſentment to others. The 
books he wrote to his wife ſufficiently ſhew, that he was a 
married man; and the ſame bagks ſhew too, more plainly 
than the Papiſts care to allow, that he lived all his days as 
a married man with his wife, without ſeparating from her 
upon his commencing prieſt, if indeed he did not marry 
| her after. More plainly, I fay, than the prieſts care to 
allow; for, upon this ſuppoſition, they muſt either give the 
lye to St. Jerome, who affirms Tertullian to have been a 
prieſt, or admit that it was lawful for priefts to marry: and 
what can be worſe than either? The time of his death is 
no where mentioned. I | 
All the ancients, and all the moderns, have ſpoken 
bighly of the abilities and learning of this father, and we 
cannot do better than quote ſome of the principal teſti- 
monies from both, as they will ſerye for a very cri - 
Hit. Eccleſ. tique upon his works and character. Euſebius ſays, that 
lb, ii, c. 2. he was one of the ableſt Latin writers, and particularly 
inſiſts upon his being thoroughly converſant in the Roman 
laws; which may incline one to think that, like his 
ſcholar, Cyprian, he was bred to the bar. Cyprian uſed 
every day to read e Neon works, and, when he 
called for the book, ſaid, Give wore» maſter, as Jerome 
relates upon the authority of a prieſt, who had it from 
Cyprian's ſecretary. Lactantius allows him to have been 
ſkilled in all kinds of learning, yet cenſures him for an 
harſh, inelegant, and obſcure writer : In omni genere 
LaRtant.lib. 4 literarum peritus, ſed in loquendo parum facilis, & 
n minus comptus, & multum obſcurus. Jerome, in his 
Catalogue of eccleſiaſtical writers, calls him a man — 
| qui 
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vick and ſharp wit; and ſays, in his epiſtle to Magnus, 
hat no author had more learning. and ſubtility ;- but in 
other places he reprehends his errors and defects; and, in 
his Apology againſt Ruffinus, commends his wit, but 
« condemns his berk fes. Vicentius Lirinenſis gives this 
character of him: Tertullian was, 2 «+ among the Coe 
« Latins what Origen was among the Greeks ; that ig to f. f. 
« ſay,/ the firſt and the moſt confiderable man they had. pacis, 1679. 
„For what is more learned than he? what more verſed - 
«+ both; irs eccleſiaſtical and profane knowledge? Has he 
not compriſed in his vaſt capacious mind all the pore 5 
« phy of the ſages, the maxims of the different ſects, wit 
« their hiſtories, and Whatever pertained to them ? Did he 
« ever attack any thing Which he has not almoſt always 
« either pierced. by the vivacity of his wit, or overthrown 
« by the force and weight of his reaſonings? And who can 
« ſufficiently eftol the beauties of his diſcourſe, which'is ſo 
well guarded. and linked together by a: continual cham 
of atßzuments, that he even forces the conſent of thoſe - 
% whom he cannot perſuade? His words are ſo many 
+ ſentences; his anſwers almoſt ſo many viqtr ies. 
The moderns have ſpoken of Tertullian in much 
ſame ſtrain, only with ſomewhat more pteciſion. We 
will quote the ee of two remarkable authors, Who 
have given 5 of him, and in a different way; the 
one with regard to his nature and genius, the other con- 
cerning his ſtyle and manner of writing. The authors 
here meant are father Malebranche and Balzac. What 1 recber- „ 
Malebranche has ſaid of him is curious, and deſerves to be che de _ 
tranſcribed, at large. This fine writer is treating of the . 5. . 
force of the imagination; and upon this topic he obſerves, ch. 3. 
that one of the greateſt and moſt remarkable proofs 
„of the influence Which ſame imaginations have over 
others, is the power in certain authors of perſuading 
without reaſon; For inſtance, the turn that Tertullian, 
«« Seneca, Montaigne, and ſome others, give their words, 
has charms and luſtre which dazzle the underſtandings” 
of moſt men, though it be only à faint draught of fancy, 
and the ſhadow as it were of the imagination of thoſe 
authors. Their words, as dead as they are, have more life 
'* and vigour than the reaſons of others. They enter, 
they penetrate, they domineer over the foul. in ſo 
imperious a manner, as to challenge obedience without 
being underſtood, and to have their orders ſubmitted to 
'* before they are known. A man has a mind to wine 
; =; 12 e but 


* 
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66 Vabick Ants ſmolce with all their 7 drapery and 


ſtances to his preſent purpoſe, he own they have their 
Hbaeauties as well as defects; nie 'to ſettle the 


„than judgement; greater netration and extent of ima- 


| _ - «%;the-viſidns'of Montanus; and for his p whcteſſes, is an 


laid out all his endeavours to begome dbſcure ;- and: has 


Liv. v. ler. perty. What Balzac has faid regards his Ryle and manner 
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« but: he knows ngt hat. When he would know 5 pre- 
10 „ ciſcly- what he believes, or, would believe; and ap- 
proaches, as I mhyſay, to view theſe phantoms; they 


4 Juſtre??? Vet, though he mention Writers as in- 


real merits:of each. Tertul lan,“ fays he, was indeed 
% man of prefdurid learning ; but he had more memory 


«.ginations thats of unde ing.” There is no doubt 
«that he was a viſionary, and had all the qualities 1 
i have attributed to viſionaries. The reſpect he: had for 


, iinconteſtible proof of the weakneſs” 1 is judge ment. 
His, fire, his tranſports, his enthuſiaſms upon the mot 
„Strifling ſubjects, plainly indicate a ed Imagina- 
on. * irregular- motions are there 3 in his. hyper- 
* wboles and figures}! How matty pompous and cent 
arguments, thatcowe all weir force to their ſenſible 
<< luſtre, and perfuade many merely by giddying and 
4% dazaling the mind ' He then gives examples out of his 
book De pallio;: and concludes with faying, that * if 
juſtneſs o thought, with clearneſs andelegance of exprel- 
„lion, ſhould always appear in whatever'a man writes, 
*« fince the end of vuritikg is to manifeſt the truth, it is 
<< impoſſible to excuſe this author; who, by the teſtimony 
* of even Salmaſius, the greateſt! critic of our times, has 


*© facceeded ſo woll in what he aimed at, that this com- 
* mentator was almoſt ready to e man ever un- 
„ derſtood him perfectly.“ 
$0 much for Tetullian's genits, and n! nature or his 
faculties, which Malebranche has deſcribed very pro- 


of writing; and is expreſſed thus, in à letter written to 
Rigaltius* -1.expeR,” ſayshe, “ the Tertullian you arc 
<© publiſhing, that he may learn me that. patience, for 
« which he gives ſuch admirable inſtructions. He is an 
author, to whom your preface would have reconciled 
« me, if I had an averſion for him; and if the harſhne!s 
of his expreſſions, and the vices of his age, had diſſuaded 
ts me from reading him: but I have had an eſteem for him 
l a long time; and as hard and crabbed' as he is, yet he is 
not at all unpleaſant to me. her have found in bis 
1 « writings 

, ; 


TERTULLIAN. 


„ writings that black light, which is mentioned · in onecof 
the ancient poets ;- and I look upon his obſcurity with 

i the ſame pleaſurg as that of ebony, Which is very bright 

« and neatly wrought. ' This has always been my opinion; 

for as the beauties of Africa are no leſs amiable, though 

they are not like ours, and as Sophoniſba has eclipſed ſe- 

4 vexal Italian ladies; fo the wits of that country are not leſs 

« pleaſing with, this foreign ſort of eloquence, and I' ſhall 

_ 4 prefer him to a-givat many affected ĩmitators of Cicero. 

„And though we ſhould grant to nice critics that his 

(A ſtyle is of iron, yet they muſt likewiſe own to us, that 

„out of this iron he has forged moſt excellent weapons: 
„that he has defended the honour and innocence of 


mon; 


„ Chriſtianity; that he has quite routed the Valentinians, 
and {truck Mareien to the 


very heart.. Our learned Dr. Hit. lernt. 


Cave has likewiſt ſhewn himſelf, ſtill mere than Balzac, 5 f. . 
an advocate for Tertullian's ſtyle; and, with ſubmiſſion 76. 


to Lactantius, who (as we have ſeen above) cenſuredd it as 
harſh, inelegant, and obſcure, Affirms, that it has a 


( cefttain majeſty peculiar to itſelf, a ſublime and noble 


« eloquence ſeaſynediabundantly witli wir and fatire,which, 


at the ſame time that it exerciſes the ſagatſty of a reader, 


„highly entertains and pleaſes him: Habet Tertulliani 


* ſtilus majeſtatem quandam ſibi propriam, &,,grandem | 


6 eloquentiam ſale. & acumine plurimum conditam, quæ 


* ſimul legentis ingenium exercet, & animum ſuaviter 


«6 deleAar; 1 $9 1 7 14 . ito * 
The principal editors of this father, by which are meant 
thoſe who have given editions of his works in one col- 
le&ed body, are Rhenanus, Pamelius, and Rigaltius. 
Rhenanus firſt publiſned them at Baſil in 1521, from two 
manuſcripts which he had got out of two abbeys in 
Germany. As this editor was well verſed in all parts ↄf 
learning, and eſpecially in eecleſiaſtical antiquity,” ſo none 
have laboured more ſueeeſsfully than he in the expligation 
of Tertullian; and Rigaltius bas obſerved with reaſon, 
that he wanted nothing to have made his work 


* and : 


but more manuſoripts: and though, ſays honeſt Du Pin, 1 


his notes have been cenſured by the Spaniſh inquiſition, Aut. csc. 


and put at Rome into the Index expurgatorius, yet this 


ſhould not diminiſh the eſteem we ought to have for him. 


Rhbenanus's edition had been printed à great number of 
times, when Pamelius publiſhed Tetullaan with ner 


commentaries at Antwerp in 1579 ; and although (this 
editor has been blamed for digreſſing n ugs 
: _ N oreign 
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foreign to his point, yet his ndtes are uſtſul and learned, 
His edition, as well as Rhenanus's, has been printed 
often, in various places. After theſe the learned Rigaltius 
put out his edition in 1634, which is far preferable to 
either of the former; for, having ſome manuſcripts und 
other advantages which the former editors wanted, he has 
given a more correct text. He has alſo accompanied it 
with notes, in which he has explained difficult paſſages, 
cleared ſome antient cuſtoms, and Uſcuſſed many curious 
ints of learning. The greateſt objection to this editor 
has been made by the Roman Catholics, who ſay, that he 
Ri- has occaſionally made obſervations not favourable to the 
A e 2? preſent practice of the church: but, ſays Du Pig, who 
Pau- by the way was but a poor Catholic, as well as Rigaltius, 
11s. *© whatever exceptions may be made to his divinity, his 
t remarks relating to mar, criticiſm, and the explica- 
tion of difficult , are excellent.“ In the mean 
time it is a general opinion, that, notwithſtanding the 
labours of theſe learned men, "there is ſtill room for a 
more complete edition of Tertullian than any that has 
appeared; which, however, cannot well be expected, till 
reading the fathers ſhall become à more faſhionable ſtudy 

than it is at preſent. „ "LIT Ne 
HBHeſides the works in general, detached pieces of Tertul- 
lian have been put out by very learned critics. Salmaſius 
beſtowed a very voluminous comment upon his ſmall 
icee ©* De pallio,“ the beſt edition of which is that of 
3 1650, in 8 vo: but what conſtitutes its principal 
value now is a fine print of Salmaſius, placed at the 
beginning of it. His © Apologeticus, as it has been 
moſt read, ſo it has been the ofteneſt publiſhed of all 
this . father's works. This Apology for Chriſtianity and 
its profeſſors was written about the year 200, in the be- 
ginning of the 8.7 he rem under the emperor Severus. It 
is commonly believed, that he wrote it at Rome, and ad- 
dreſſed it to the ſenate: but it is more probable, that it was 
compoſed in Africa, as indeed he does not addreſs himſelf 
to the ſenate but to the proconſul of Africa, and the 
overnors of the provinces. The beſt edition of it is that 
y Havercamp at Leyden 1718, in oo. 


4 „ 

Fabric. Bib. THEMISTIUS, an ancient Greek orator and philo- 
— 88 vol. ſopher, whoſe eloquence procured him the name of Eu- 
Phrades, was of Paphlagonia, and flouriſhed in the fourth 
century, His father Eugenius was a man of noble 1 


Op Vu ß ro 


WT, 


| 
; and an excellent philoſopher ; and, like a good parent, was | | 
1 at the pains of training up his ſon under his own 1 
5 care and management. Themiſtius taught philoſophy. 5 
8 twenty years at Conſtantinople, and acquired a prodigious "| 
4 utation. Then he went to Rome, where the emperor | 
1 red any conditions, if he would fix himſelf in that 
i city; but he returned ſhortly, and ſettled at Conſtanti- 


nople, where he married a wife, and begat children. 
Themiſtius was a'Peripatetic, and tells us in one of his 
Orations, that he had choſen Ariſtotle for the arbiter of 
his opinions, and the guide of his life; yet he was not ſo 
bigoted to this maſter, but that he was well verſed in 
Plato, and was particularly ſtudious of the diction and 
manner of this philoſopher, as ap from his works. 
He had a great opinion of the neceſſity of ſacrificing to the 
Graces; and he ſays in another Oration, Cum divino 
Platone verſo, cum Ariſtotele habito, ab Homero vix 
« divellor : I often converſe with the divine Plato, I live 
« with Ariſtotle, and I am very unwillingly ſeparated from 
„ Homer.“ * * r . 

He had a vaſt intereſt and fayour with ſeyeral ſucceeding 
emperors. Conſtantius elected him into the ſenate in the 
year 355, ordered a brazen ſtatue to be erected to him in 
361, and pronounced his hiloſophy the ornament 
< of his reign.“ Julian made him prefect of Conſtanti- 
nople in 362, and wrote letters to him, ſome of which 
are ſtill extant. Jovian, Valens, Valentinian. and 
Gratian, ſhewed him many marks of eſteem and affection, 
and heard him with ure haranguing upon the moſt 
important ſubjects. Valens in particular, who was in- 
clined to favour the Arians, ſuffered himſelf to be diverted 

by Themiſtius from perſecuting the orthodox; who re- 
preſented to him the ſittle reaſon there was to be ſurpriſed 
at a diverſity of opinions among the Chriſtians, when 
that was nothing in compariſon of the differences among 
the heathens; and that ſuch. differences ought never to 
terminate in ſanguinary meaſures, The orator's end was 
to perſuade to an univerſal toleration, and he obtained it. 
He was indeed of a very tolerating ſpirit; for, though an 
inveterate heathen; he maintained correſpondences and 
| e Chriſtians, and particularly with the well- 
philo- nown Gregory of Nazianzen, who, in a letter to him 
Ku- ſtill extant, calls him . the king of language and com- 
ourth poſition. Laſtly, the emperor Theodoſius made him 
birth gag prefect of Conſtantinople in the year 384; and, 


when 
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hen he was going into dne telt lcd tted his for 
Arcadius to his inſpecion and tutorage. He lived to be 
execedingly ald; but the preciſe time of hit death is not 
recorded. He has: ſometimeg been confounded: with ano- 
ther Themiſtius, who was much pounger than he, a 
deacon of Alexandria, and the founder of 4a ſec among 
- Chriſtians.” 
More chan thirty Quitions of Chemniſtivs-are! GilLextant 
- ſome of which had been publithediby: Petavius ; but th 
beſt edition is that, with a Latin verſion and notes 
father Hardouin, at Paris 1684, in: folio; He wrote — 
Commentaries upon ſeveral of NAriſtotle's works; 
- Which were publiſhed ein Greek at Venice an 1534, felio; 
Latin verſions were eres ade; mM ET") Bar- 
e and others. FF | 


Cidber's  - T-HEOBA ED e 8 ar-Sirtingbour 
Lives in Kent, of which place his father was an eminent/attor- 
 - ney. His grammatical learning he received at Iſleworth 

in Middleſex, and afterwards applied himſelf to the law: 
but, finding that purſuit tedious and irkſome, he quitted it 
kor the profeſſion of poatry. He engaged in a called 
The Cenſor,” publiſhed in Miſt's “ Weekly Journal;“ 
5 by delivering his opinion with too little reſerve con- 
- cerning ſome eminent wits, expoſed himſelf to their laſhes 
and reſentment, Upon the publication of Pape's Homer, 
he praiſed it in the moſt extravagant terms; but afterwards 
thought proper to retract his opmion, for reaſons we can- 
not gueſs, and abuſed the very performance he had before 
affected to admire. Pope at firſt made Theobald the hero 
of his « Dunciad; but afterwards; for reaſons beſt known 
to himſelf, thought proper to diſrgbe him of that dignity, 
and beſtow it upon another. In #6, Theobald publiſhed 
a piece in octavo, called : Shakeſpear Reſtored: of this, it 
is ſaid, he was ſo vain as to aver, in one of Miſt's Jour- 
* 4 nals} 4 that to expoſe any errors in it was impracti- 
. * cable;” and, in another, that what care might for 
the future be taken, either by Mri Pope, or any other 

” * affiſtants, he would give above five hundred emenda- 
e tions, that would eſcape them all.“ During two whole 

years, while Pope Was preparing his edition, he pub- 
| liſhed advertiſements, requeſting aſſiſtance, and promiſing 
ſatisfaction to any — would contribute to its greater 


citing 3 of him 10 N did wholly conceal * 


* 


* 


perfection. But this reſtorer, ho. was at that time ſoli-⸗ 


— 


8 - 14 


be hach any l till 0 hi 

aas in! eh f Nov,/2 1 1 fs | 
bald was vs obnoxious to 0 
Pope, 1 2 him Waging War, * Mr. Denn . 


* with 
who. m 77 75 e tho 
hald, in Th r,” Ne 33 Falls Dennis 
15 7 a _ Dennis, t TATA, | FS h {ORR 
marks on Pope's Homer, thus, mentions.him ; “ There is; 
n notorious. idiot, 2 ae e whos; from an 


« Cenſor, en of Dennis, when 
flamed hy * contradiftion. 1 1 > 0 


In e e introduced upon the ſtage a tragedy, 


d the t part of hi eb 
i= alas e Pope = 
at was Au, Or but Foal 1 , written, ng : 
elf 


| « under-{p 1 net 4 55 I, is 8 an under 
« ſtrapper ig tlie play- 5 

5 « Metamorphoſes of 1 1 N e ee 

« fellow- ig conee 1 an Leere 9 


by r L:56 1 k,n rd this. 
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nh tacks marylow ne of S 7 a 
N eee eee be - 
* (as. ho-would;! ne: it thought) Sha ae. tn but. me 
„ther this is his; —.— he proves. | 
« written-2s bad. The arguments, which To 
to prove the RI are indeed far from) 
ſatisfactory. Double moos | as: vindicated: — 
We bp e 


great dramatic poets: * io prove the tragedy i in | 
queſtion to be in reality Shakſpeare' $,.and not 3 N 
of him. Theobald, beſides his edition of Shakſp 8 
plays, in witch he correQted with great pains an = 2 
nuity many taxis,” bo the author of RE other dra- 


matic pieces, Jy TE; x 4h 1-1 1 bk | 998 1 — 1 


W an ws > nn 
family nathing is known, „ 
Praxagoras, and lus. mothe.'s Philina.\\ This we learn Ken 


from an * the front of his works ; es. 
Yor. LY which = 22 


£296 TH#BOEDETUS. 
which informs us, Alſo, that hie was of Syrteule un Sicily, 
2 of his Adylkums aſcertain His age, one "addreſſed to 
ders NA of Syracuſe, another to Ptolemy wee 
Hiero was tire fame N Mer; whoſe 
r are ed in the wala Phi e ee, 
tid began bis reign in the fe 
Pate 127- Olympiad, or about tlie 27 fc deore Oi Geben 
Has proved mi his" notes on "that" hiſtorian: "and as for 
Ptokiny Philtdelfins;"'the eolimneri@emehtr' of His reign is 
coriſtatirly ed Us 124&Olym liens [though a 
Phe fütousd for che Gi f is arms And Bis 
&oFernmihts! yer ſeems to have 29 nd great affection 
For letters: IMs is ſur poſed to hitysÞech' the occaſion of 
Tuederseusts Töch Idylliuny' inſenbel4yitl Hierd's name; 
| where the poet aſſerts the dignity of his“ proferi6n, 
edjtipliins 6 Mie 'poor"entouragement! it met Wich, and 
dtfully: Auel 46, the prince? * ue 1 brave figure he 
would have made in verſe had he a-patron, 
asche was an «argument; to the Muſes. "Ar bias probably 
| Hiero's eoldndls and neglect, which put The6eytrus upon 
leaving Sicily for the Egyptian court, where king Ptolemy 
then ſat, ſupreme: preſident. Ace d wit;.; And we may 
eſs that the poet met ider 8 at 
brandria e a bad eee *at Syracufe! frem 
bis famous. panegyrie on Ptolemyy vhich es his 7) h 
E in which, -among” other ithiags,/ de estols his 
gederous protection of learning and ingendityz as ſetmething 
beyond- the degree of common wirtues and excellences. 
Thiere are no farther memorial“ of this pget's life to be 
gathered from his works, except lis ft iemdſhip with Aratus, 
the firnous author bf the Phænomena; ned 
dteſſes his 6th Idyllium, whoſe love he deſcribes in the 
Ich, and from whom he borrows the pfous beginning of 
tlie ich. Theocritus has lain under a ſuſpicion of having 
0 ſuffered am- ignominious death, grounded on theſe hnes of 
Ver. 349. Ovid in the Fe Ibis,” if the Ibis be Ovid's 5 Oo. tha 


„ Utque Syracuſi io prrrſtrictz fauce poeter, _ 1 * 
Dic anime laqueo fit vit clauſa cur.“ 1 ttie * 
* | ts ; : n 


But it does not appear chat by the e poet Ov non 

means Theocritus. Some commentators upc the 552 The 

fſuppoſe Empedocles, wh was a poet and n her of 0 

Sicily, 10 have been the perſon pointed Ati and — hinc 

think, that Ovid By a Fall miſtake \might®confoune 40 

Theocritus the rhetorician of — who was ar the 4 
4 


. 
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with Theoeritus of Syracuſe; fot the former, au Plutarch Plot. Sym- | 
and Macrobius teſtify, really was executed by king Anti- 7% > i 
gonus, for being unſeaſonably and imprudently witty. Saiurn. !iv. 

He had been guilty of ſome high crime againſt this king, vii. 4. 3. 
who it ſeems had but one eye? but, being aſſured by his 
friends that Ne ſtionld certainly obtain a pardon, as ſoon as 

he ſhould appear to his maſeſtys eyes; Nay then, 

cried he, am indiſputably a dead mam if: thoſe; be the 

25 conditions“ | yes #0 23TH 30 Ur N ö bY Ne 

/ 'The eompoſitions of this 2 iſtinguiſhed among 

the ancients by the name of Idyiliums,“ in order to expreſs N 
the ſmallneſs and variety of their natures; they would now | 
be called „ Miſcellanies; or poems on ſeveral oecafions,” 
The nine ft -and the eleverith are confeſſed to be true 
paſtorals, and hence 'Theocritus has uſually: paſſed for 
nothing more than a paſtoral poet: yet he is manifeſtly 
robhed of a great part of his fame, if his otlier poems have 
1 r-laurels, For though. the greater part af 
his (, Idyllimos! cannot be called the fongs of ſhepherds, 

yet they. have certainly their ere merits. His 

paſtorals doubtleſs ought to be conſidered as the foundation 

of his credit; upon this claim he will be admitted for the 
ſiniſher, as well as the inventor of his art, and will be 
acknowledged to have excetled- all his imitators, as much 

as originals uſually do their copies: He has the fame ad- 

vantage in the paſtoral, as Homer had in the epic poeſ:; 

and that was, to make the critics turn his practice into ; 
eternal rules; and to meaſure Nature herſ- by his ac+ 
compliſned model. And therefore, as to enumerate the _ 
glories of heroic 22 is the fame thing as to caſt up the 

ſum of Homer's praiſes ; ſo to ſet down the beauties of 

paſtoral verſe is only an indirect way of panegyrizing 
Theberitus Indeed, Theocritus has in this reſpect been 

ſomewhat happier than Homer, as Virgib's Eelogues are 

confeſſed by all a more unequal i mitation of his Idylliums, 

on his oo of the Tliads + be aeg in the 

oric dialect, which was very proper for bis ſhepherds: 
* His ruſtic and paſtoral Maſe, 6 ys Quintilian; dreads 14 
4 not only the forum, but even the city. The eritic 

however did not in theſe words mean any dach to 
© he Was 


* 


Theocritus, a8 forme have fooliſhly conſtrued, 5 

doo good a judge of propriety ; he knew, that this did not 

hinder the pot from being admirable in his, Way. Inf; erat. 

Vadmirabilis in genere ſuo, ub he expreſsly calls him in lib. z. c. 1. 

thc ſame ſontenes; hay, he knew that he cauld not have | 
/ $ > RENT, & been . 


* 
o 


5 8 converſation with all the affected delicacy and re; 
| of court language and ſentiment. 


Ribliotheca THEODOR E l. king of Corſiea, baron Niewboff 
Biographica grandee of Spain, baron of England, peer of France, baron 


thought very meanly of moſt modern paſtorals, where 


| panies of ſoldiers, diſtributed among the malrcontents it 
222 4 ® 8 LR arins 
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been admirable without this, and would certainly have 
ſhepherds and country lonts are introduced holding inſipid 
1 


Tnis poet" wWas firſt publiſhed in folio by Aldus at 

Venice in 14095, and by E at Paris in 1560, 
with other Greek poets, and without a Latin verſion: a 
neat edition alſo in Greek only was printed at Oxford in 
1676, 8vo. He was aſterwards publiſhed with Latin 
verſions, and more than once with the Greek ſcholia and 
the notes of Scaliger, Caſaubon, Heinſius, &c, but the 
beſt edition is that of Oxford 1699, vo. Since the 
former edition of this work; another edition of Theocritus 
has been printed at Oxford, 1990, in two volumes 4to. 


of the h ince of the Papal throne ; for thus 
he ed dente. . A men who claim to royalty,“ ſays 
an ingenious author, was as indiſputable, as the moſt 
* ancient titles to any monarchy can pretend to be; that 
© js, the choice of his ſubjects; the voluntary election of 
an injured people, who had the common right of man- 
« Kind to freedom, and the uncommon reſolution of de- 


„ termining to be frernre of | 
. © March the 15th, 1736, whilſt the Corſican mal-contents 
were ſitting in council, an Engliſh veſſel from Tunis, with x 

_ a paſſport from bur conſul there, arrived at a port then 
in polſeſion of the mal- contents. A ſtranger on board Will * 

this veſſel, who had the appearance of a perſon of diſtinc - 
tion, no ſooner went on but was received with ſin - | 
gular honours by the principal perſons, who fluted him 5 
with the titles of. excellency, and vice-roy. of Corſica. His A 
attendants conſiſted of two officers, a ſecretary, 4 chaplain, al 
. a fewidomeftics and Morocco ſlaves. He was conducted H 
doe che biſhop's palace; called himſelf lord Theodore; tl 
_ whilſt the:chiefs Knew more about him than they thought p. 
convenient to declare. From the veſſel that brought him b. 
were debarked ten pieces of cannon, 4000 fire-lecks, 3000 m 
pair of thocs, a great quantity of proviſions, and coin to tie eg 
amount of 200, ooo ducats. Two pieces of cannon wer 25 
__ before his door, and he had 400 ſoldiogs;poſted fa G. 
his guard. He created officers, formed twenty-four com 5 


* 


— 
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+; 087 
, arms and ſhoes he had brought with him, conferred knight-. 
>, hood on one of the chiefs, appointed another his treaſurer, . 
1 and profeſſed the Roman Catholic religion. Various con- 
t jectures were formed in different courts concerning him; | 
ot the eldeſt ſon, of the prince Ragotſki, the duke 85 
1 de Ripperda, comte de Bonneval, were each in their turns , 
, nn ſuppoſed to be this ſtranger z all Europe, was puzzled; 
. but the country of our ſtranger was ſoon diſcovered : he 
IN was in fact # Prufhan, well known by the name of Theo- 
in dore Anthony, baron of Niewhoſf. . 
ad Theodore was a knight of the Teutonic order, had ſuc- 
he ceſſively been in the . of ſeveral German pri | : 
he had ſeen Holland, England, France, and Portugal; gained 
tus the confidence: of the great at i and there for 


natural and was capable of any enterprize. He was | 
ron about Ap yoous of age. Upon his nd , 


- of the Corſicans publicly declared to the people, that it was 


- 4 9 
. 


ig. He was again offered che title of king: he accepted it the 


Ane received 'the, oath of fidelity from his principal ſubjt | 
His and the acclamations of all. the people. _T 


ia, alarmed at theſe ee panacly declared Ber _ 7 
duQcd adherents guilty of high treaſon; cauſed it to be reported, 
gets that he governed in the moſt deſpoti manner, even to the 
De. putting to death many principal inhabitants, merely 
2 becauſe they were Genoeſe ; than which nothing could be 

8, 


more falſe, as appears from his manifeſto, in anſwer to the - 
edict. Theodore, howeyer, - having got together near 
25000 men, found himſelf maſter of a country, where the 
Genoeſe durſt not appear: he carried Porto Vecchio, and. 
May the 3d, blocked up the city of Baſtia, but was ſoon 
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obliged td retire. He then ſeparated his force, was ſuc- 
ê wet 1 5 celstul” 


og 


— 


$8.28 nobody knew whence they came: he armed ſome barques, - 


FFH EODO RE, 

cefſsful in his conqueſts, and came again | before Baflia, 
which ſoon ſubmitted to him. His 'court gte brilliant, 
and he conferred titles of nobility” upon bie ' prinicipa 
courtien is > 471) 

Towards July, murmurs wee ſpread of great diffarisfac 
tions,” ariſing from the want of Theodore's promiſed 
ſuccours: on the other Hand, 4 confiderable armament 
ſailed from Bareelona, as was ſuppoſed in his favour. 
At the fame time France aud England firitly forbade 
their ſubjeRs to aſſiſt in any way.the' mal-coritents. Sept. 

the 2d, Theodore preſided” at à general aſſembly, and 
aſſured his ſubjects anew of che ſpeedy. arrival of the ſo 
much wafited ſuccours. Debates ran high; and Theodore 
was given to underſtand, chat before the end of October 
he muſt reſign the ſovereign authority, or make good his 
promiſe. He received in the mean time latge ſums, but 


and chaced thoſe of the Genoeſe which hay near the iſtand. 
He now inſtituted the Order of the Deliverance, in me- 
mory of his delivering the country from the dominion 
of the Genoeſe, The © moneys he had received he cauſed 
to be new coined ;' and his affairs ſeemed to have 4 1 4 98 
ing aſpect; but the ſcene preſently changed.” 

In the beginning of November, he afſembled ine bie 
and declared, that he would not keep them any longer in 
2 ſtate of uncertainty, their fidelity and confidence de- 
manding of him the utmoſt efforts in their favoury and that 
He had determined to find out in perſon the ſuceours he 
had ſo long expected. The chi « affured him of their 
determined adherence to his intereſts. ' He named the 
principal among them to take the government in his 
abſence, made all the neceſſary" proviſions,” and recom- 
\ mended to them union in the ſtrongeſt terms. The chiefs, 
to the number of forty-ſeven; attended him with the 
utmoſt reſpect on the day of his departure to the water- 
fide, and even on board his veſſel; where, after affec: 
tionately embracing them, he took his leave, and they re- 
turned on ſhore, and went immediately to their repective 
Poſts which he had aſſigned them; a Fetrioiſirthee proof 
| this, that he was not forced out of the iſland, did hot quit 
it in diſguſt, or leave it in a manner inconſiſtent with his 
royal character. 

Thus ended the reign of Theodore, who arrived in a fen 
ys en in the 3 ol an Abbe at ns” and 

Ne ence, 


28 
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thence} Atte ſhort ſtay, conveyed: himfelf Fiobody new 8 het 
whither!"! K — nest year however! e 1 earcd at. 115 i 11 +24 Wo 4 
was ordered td depstathe kingdom in 4 15 Us Precipis⸗ * 


uiel ß. embärked at Rouen, and arrived" at Amſterdam, p ay 185 
| attended bey Four Italian domeſtics ; tock u up his narfery a7. 


at an fn; and there td citizens arttfted-bim;*on' 7 ain 
of 190 Horins Bat he ſon obtained'a Protection, an 
found ſeme merchants; Who enga to kü Him with 
a great quantity of amimonition for his faitliful Hlanders; 
oy aecordingly went On board'a frigate of 82 Suns, a and 
men; bit was ſoar afterwards: ſ6i26d* at Na aptes, in th 
hone of the Dutch: eorifal; and-ſent priſoner. to the fortreſs 
of Cdetad This unhap King; nge courage had raiſed 
him to a throne, not 'b a ſticceflion of Bloody! Acts, 5 
by the fres chwiee of zn oppteſſea nation,” for many 
Kruggld Win fortune; And left no ticand. Watte. oo ich 
poliey could atempt, to wectel his crown, At length lie 
choſu for» Ms fetirement this eovntry, where Ne mig 
enjoy 'thar'liberty, whiclyb6 had fo vamly" endeavoured tb 
"Ki to his- Corfieansr" but his frustion Here by! degrees, 
3 'awfetchedy und he- Was reduded #0 low, as to. be, 
ſeveral Veats befure his déäthz a'pfiſoner for gebe in th 
King's-hencht e td. NT 958 0 5 %; ON "x7 * Fig | 
T5 the thanour of ſome p riyate bertel, * last 
contribiioni er ſet Berg NE for him, in 2763 and, ifi 
17s Longs ie 6xpenco of gentleman, a marble monumeſr 
was breed" to his memôty in the church yard uf 
Anne's W eſtminſter, with the-followin infer Tipton 15 Ns 
23 $5095) „eee eie lace id inte os Ms! 95 fert 
8 . Theb dels King af Cortiea RS es of EOS VELA 


1. Me Gd in id ariſh' Bee, 1 Noe 

Gat Ale 8111 chen TIN 1 T9 r 718 [mois 
6 OR bas zd wedistegy a ter leaving Lea i | S 
ip, * We The King's bench priſon jn, 5 ö q 
by the benefit'of the ask of inſelveney: : 
A eonſeqgenee of which, 8 5 47 
8 he regiſtered his bingdomof Coe 2 £12 0 9 
11.414 KO hot the uſe of his dre Se; 25 5 Don | 1 
WK A e 8 8 HUN Lf 
The grave, Hentsch te d level bribpg s? beds 1 
Heroes and deggars, galle © Aave Wand „ FT eig 1 | 
But Theodore this moral-learn'd' ere dead? ESTI ECT 27 1 
Fate pour'd its leſſon on his living heal! Froſt Jo 5 1 


LOR er 8 and TA him bread. pe 
- BED bf att TaEoDORET. 


„ acc x. 
Biel Ge, THEODOR E T. an illuſtrious iter of the church, 


ib 6. Gre: as born at Antioeh about the year. 386, of parents diſtin» 


—Tille- ' guiſhed by theit pions well as by yhgix wealth, Hig birth 
mont, Pu was accampanjed with miracles, before and after, which he 
. bimſelf relates in his“ Religious Hiſtory”, n 


jt was by the prayers of a religiqus man, called-Macedonins, 
that, God granted his mother to conceive à ſon, and brin 
him into 1 world: When the holy anchorite promiſed 
r this bleſfing, ſhe engaged. berſelf an her part to devote 
him to God; and accordingly calling him Throdoretus, or 
rather Theodoritus, which fignifies either given by God, 
or devoted to God, he was ſent at ſeven years of age o a 
monaſtery, where he learned; 8 and 
devotion. He had fox his maſters Theodorus of Moplyeſtia, 
and St. John Chryſoſtom, and made under chem a very 
uncommon progreſs. His learning and goodneis, becoming 


holy orders; yet he did net upon that account change ei- 
| ther his habitatjon or manner of hving, bur ſonnd outa way 
do reconcile the exerciſes of a religious life with; the function 
of a clergyman, - After the death of his parents, he diſtri- 
buted his whole inheritance to the poor, ang reſerved. no · 
thing at all to himſelf. The biſhepric of Mus becoming 
vacant about 420, the biſhop of Antioch ordained;Theodo- 
ret, againſt his will, and ſent him to goverp that church. 
Cyrus is a city of Syria, in the province of Euphtateſia, 
an unpleaſant and barren 2 but very populous, The 
inhabitants commonly ſpake the Syriac tongue, few of them 
underſtanding Greek; they were almoſt all'poor, rude, and 
barbarons ; many of them were engaged in profane ſuperſti · 
tions, or in ſuch groſs errors as rendered them more like 
Heathens than Chriſtianz. The learning and worth of 
Theodoret, which were really very. great, ſeemed to qua- 
lify bim for, a better ſee; yet he; remained in this, and 

_ diſcharged all the offices of a good biſhop and a good man. 
He was afterwards engaged in the Neſtorian quarrels, very 
much againſt his will; but, as ſoon has he could free him- 
ſelf, retircd tp his ſee, ſpent his life in compoſing books 
and doing good acts, and died there in 48% aged ſeyenty 
and upwards, He wrote Commentaries upon the Holy 
= permeates „ an Eechxſtaſtical Hiſtory;“ 2 Religious 
+ Hiſtory,” containing the. Ives and praiſes of thirty 
monks, and feveral otlier things, which Ag till extant. 
r TW. 5 


* 


lieve him, as Du Pin, though a Papiſt, very wilely puts in, 


known to the biſhops, of Antinch, they admitted him imo 


\ 


TIER BODOR RENT. 
Ott encomiams haye been, beſtowed upon th wrirerr 
« Of all the fathers,” ſays Du Pin, who have compoſed © 
« works of diflerentikinds, Theodoret is one of thoſe ang Re Sag 
« hath ſucceeded the beſt. in every kind. dome have. been 
« excellent. writers in matters of controverſy, but bad inter- 
« preters.of geripture; others have been good hiſtorians, 
« but baddiyines; ſome have good ſucceſs in moxality. 
« who have had no kl in dong, Points; thoſe, who 
4 „ HANG, lied themſelves to confute Paganiſm by their n 
ciples and authors, have uſu; ls 1 lade knowledge 
« in the myſteries of our religion, and laſtly, it is very gare 
for thoſe ho have addicted themſelves, to works of piety - 
to be good exitios. 2 had all theſe qualities 
and it may be aid; that he hath gually deſeryed the name 
of a good intetpreter, divine, hi „Writer in con- 


N 

5 78 
7 *« troverſy, apologiſt for religion, and author of morks-of 

4 „piety. But he bath principally excelled in his compoſi- 

"of tions on Holy Scripture ; e ee eee Fig 
p «+ commentators in that kind; E no the jug ement 

y of che learned e His ſty 8 that able 450 

1 is ve r for a commentary explains, | 

- and 8 terms, . whatſoever is obſeure and Ne ' 
5 „in the text, and renders the mind more fit to read and 
g *« underſtand it by the pleaſantneſs; and elegance of his dif- 
I « courſe... He never wearies his reader with long digreſſians, 

h, but /on;the:cohtrary labours to inſtruct him clearly, neat- 
a, « ly, and methodically, in. every thing that fees bard. 

he « He never depdets ow the purity ty and. ofthe At- 
m « tic dialeft, unleſs hen he is 'obliped to peak of abſtruſe 
nd „matters, to, hie che ears are nat accuſtomed i fot it i 
li · certain that he over nothing. that needs explication ; 

ke and it is alm Mble to find any interpreter who un- 

of e folds all manner 10a difficulties better, and leaves fewer x 


— — 
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ua- 1 chings obſcure, We may find many Fr bg who ſpeak 4 


** elegantly and explain clearly; but we ſhall find fe. wh &* 0 + 5 
* have forgotten nothin which needed illuſtration, without- 8 


9 
an. 'N 
ery being tou diffuſt, and- without running out into digreſ- it 
im- * ſions, at leaſt ſuch as are not abſolutel necellary to clear 1 
oks the matter in hand. Vet this is What Theodorct has ob- 1 
nty * ſerved throughout his commentaries, in which he hath. 1 
loly opened the text admirably well by his accurate inquiries.” - 0 
ou As this extract from Du Pin may ſeem to ſavour of panegy- 
urty ric a little, we will qualiſy it with a paſſage from Beauſobre, 1 
"70 a learned and judieious eritie, who, in the Hiſtory of ah wi | 1 
reat 
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. CCC 
des Jortin's gt Theodoret ig in my opinlen, one of the moſt valual)le 
eee 4 of the fathers. He Is fearned; he reaſons'well, eſpecially 
vol, 111. in his! dialogues: againſt the Gisele Herefes of his times: 
| he is a good literal interpreter; of the Scriptures, iFrean. 
„not help admiring his prudence afid moderation; When! 
conſider, that he chdeg his Eedeſiaſtivat-Hiſtory2artlic 
time when the Neſtorian quarrels, in which he was (© 
„deeply intetreſtad, began. But, I fear, Bis zeal agatuft 
d heretiés inipeſed upon him almoſt as much, as his ad- 
* miration for the heroes of the aſeetie liſe, with whom 
he as charmed. Monsſteries have undoubtedſy ſent 
. ® forth great men into the world; but cheſo diſciples: of the 
monk contracted there in their yon a-ſyperſtitibus 
e diſpofition which 1s hardly ever threwn off; and (the 
enk fide of this able man ſtenis to Have been an ecef. 
14 * five credulity.“ 5 4 5 ene TOY JESIOTONE Ed LATIN 
Tue works of Theodoret were publiſhed in Greek and 
Latin, by father Sirmond at Paris, 1642, in four volumes 
folio; to rhich the Jeſyit Garner added, in 1684, 2 fifth, 
conſiſting of vther pieces; which had never been printed be- 
fore, of ſuppoſitiyous pieces, learned diſſortatioms, and ah 
account of the life, principles, and writings of Tlieodoret. 
The cclefiaſtieal Hiſtory” of Theodgret, which is divided 
into five books, is a kind of ſupplement to Socrates and Soꝛzo- 
men, as being Fritten after threirs, about anno 4.50. It be- 
ins where Euſebius leaves off, that is, at the riſt of the Ari- 
an herefy in 32a, and ends with 427 before the beginning 
6 of the Neſtorlan hereſy: It has been trariflated and publiſh- 
See art. dd by Valefins, with Euſebius and the other eccleſiaſtica 
Euszzius. hiſtorians, and republiſhed 'with additional notes, by Read- 
ing, at London 1720, in 3 vols. folloo 

i r n,, . . TY Bait © 
Fabric. El. THE OGC NIS, an eminent Greek poet, was born in the 
QI 59th Olympiad, or about 550 years before Chriſt. He call: 
Lives of the himſelf a Megarian, in one of his verſes ; but then he can- 
Greekpocts. not be Anders of Megara in Sicily, as ſome have ima: 
gined; becauſe, when he reckons up his travels, he puts 
Sicily among the foreign countries lie viſited. He means 
Megara in Achaia, as appears alſo from his own verſts, for 
be prays the gods to turn away a threatening war from the 
8 city of Alcathous; now Ovid calls the fame Megara, A! 
e - cathoe. We have à moral work of his extant, of ſome- 
what more than a thouſalid lines, which is acknowledge: 
_ - - to be an uſeful ſummary of precepts and reflections; which 
however, has ſo little of the genius and fire of poetry 5 þ 
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that; as Plutarch'ſaid;"1tmiy mire properly be ealled Car- 
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"THEOPHANES (Proxovovirch), an hiſtorian Ceres 


Though his uncle died in 1692, he com- 

pleted his education in that ſeminary; and in 1698, in the 
a He 

| years at Rome, where, beſide a competent 

knowledge of the Italian, he acquired à taſte for the fine 

arts, and improved himſelf in philoſophy and divinity: 


Upon his return to Kiof, he read lectures on the Latin and 
Sclavonian art of poetry in the ſame ſeminary in which he 


had been edueated; and, having aſſumed the monaſtic ha- 
bit, aſſumod the name of Theophanes Beſore he had 
attained the 25th year of his age, he was gppointed præ fect, 
the ſecond office in the ſeminary, and profeſſor of philoſo- 
hy. In 1706 he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſpeaking a 
atin oration before Peter the Great; and till mare by a 
fermon which, in 1509, he preached before the ſame mo- 
narch after the battle of Pultava. Having once attracted 
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- ſo captivated with his great talents, ſuperior learning, and 


of Bratſkoi, rector of the ſeminary, and profeflor' of di- 


* 
Fa 
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THEOPHANES. 
the notice; he ſoon acquired the proteQion of Peter, who was 


polite addreſs, as toſele& him for acompanion.inthe enſuing 
campaign againſt the Turks; a ſure prelude to his future 
advancement. In 1711 Theophanes was; nominated abbot 


vinity. His cenſures againſt the ignorance and indolence 
of the Ruſſian clergy, and his endeavours; to promote a 
taſte for polite literature among his brethren; rendered him 
_ a fit inſtrument in the hands of Peter for the reformation of 
the church, and the final abolition of the patriarchal dig- 
nity. He was placed at the head of the ſynod, of which 
eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment he himſelf drew the plan; was 
created biſhop. of Pleſcof; and in 1720 archbiſhop of the 
| ſame dioceſe : ſoon after the acceſſion of Catharine he was 
conſecrated archbiſhop, of Novogorod and metropolitan of 
all Ruſha; and died in 1736. Beſide various ſermons and 
theological diſquiſitions, he wrote a treatiſe on rhetoric, 
and on the rules for Latin and Sclavonian poetry; he com- 
poſed verſes in the Latin language; and was author of a 
Life of Peter the Great, which unfortunately terminates 
with the battle of Pultava. In this performance the pre- 
late has, notwithſtanding his natural partiality to his bene- 
factor, avoided thoſe ſeurrilous abuſes of the contrary par- 
ty, which frequently diſgrace the beſt hiſtories ; and. has 
been particularly candid in his account of Sophia. Peter, 
from a well-· grounded experience, had formed ſuch a good 
opinion of the talents of Theophanes, as to employ him 
in compoſing the decrees which concerned theological 
queſtions, and even many which related to civil affairs, 
/ Theophanes may be ſaid, not only to have cultivated the 
ſciences, and to have promoted them during his life, but 
likewiſe to have left a legacy to his countrymen, for their 
further progreſs after his deceaſe, by maintaining in his epiſ- 
copal palace fifty boys, whoſe education he ſuperintended 
under his auſpices they: were inſtructed in foreign langua- | 
ges, and in various branches of polite knowledge, which 
had been hitherto cenſured by many as-profane acquiſitions; 
thus tranſmitting. the rays of learning to illuminate future 
ages and 2 diſtant poſtetity ( a]J. E 
7 K £2 Da rn Yo e i 


© [4] For the biflory of Tbeepheges, ways . appear te kita ynqueſtionable 
A one has followed implicitly Mul- Monſ. Le Clerc differs 58 Mr. Mul- 
ler, whoſe fidelity sud acceracy al- ler in refdring'the eaclieft part of this 
; EY, ; 8 F TS. iT wag . prelate's N 
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orgy bh . E n — wy 5 he could 2 
— e religion into trovert ic) as the ingenious auther has 


| Ruſſiag and ber the emperdt us in- hot cited his astherity. Ser Le Clerc“ 


ee 
THEOPHILUS, 2 writer and bi of the imi- Fabric.Bivl, 
tive church, was born and educated a d after - Græc. lib. v. 


wards converted to Chriſtianity. Some have sgned f. Hi 
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that he is the perſon to whom St. Luke dedicates the FAQs well. | 


of the Apoſtles,” but they were 'groſsly miftaken ; for this 
Theophilus was fo far Sch being Wet u with St. 
Luke and the apoſtles, that he was not o biſhop of 
Antioch till arino 170, and he governed this church — — | 
or thirteen years. ewas a vigorous oppoſer of certain here 


tics of his time, and compoſed” a Dr amp * — 


all of which are loft, except three books to Autoly | 
learned Heathen of his N who had u 4 : 
to vindicate his own religio againſt that of the Chriſtians: 
The firſt book is p roperl ya diftvurſe between him and Au- 
tolycus, in oer to 75 fn this Heathen had ſaid 
Chrittianity. The ſecond is to convince him of the falfhood 
of his own, and the truth of the Chriſtian religion. In the 
third, after having proved that the writings of the Heathens | 
are fall of abfurdmes and contradictions, he vindicates the 
doctrine and the lives of the Chriſtians from'thofe falſe and 
3 . ions, which were then brought againft 
them. And at the end of his work, he adds an hiſto- 
rical chronolbgy from the beginning of the world to his own 
1 to KT the hiftory of — the „ 5 
and the tru it appears from this little 

_ bel 


well this author was acquainted Linn Amr 
three baoks are filled with a great va 8 curious diſquifi- 
tions concerning the opinions « of oy ev foe and 1 bac 


and there are but fe things in them relati 
to the doftrines of the Chriſtian religion. ot 2 The 
ophilus was ignorant of theſe doctrines; dar having com- | 
poſed his works for the conviction of a Pagan, he. infifted 
rather on the external evidence or proofs from without, as 
better adapted, in his opinion, to the purpoſe.” His ſtyle 
is elegant, and the turn of his ht very agreeable; and 
this little ſpecimen. is ſufficient to ſhew, that he was indeed 
a very eloquent man. | 
The TT is intituled, in the Greek manuſcripts, = The 
BH books of N to Autolycus, DANI the 1 
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Diogenes 


onde quitys Was The ſon, of a fuller at Exc 


vit. philo- 


foph — 


8 \ 7 ; . - 
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8 FT HEOFPHTLUB. 
e we Chriſtians, "againſt 'the malicious Yetraltors of 
« their religion.“ They, were publiſhed, with à Latin ver- 
fion, by Conradus Geſner, at Zurich, in 1546. They 
were aftetwards fubjomed to Juſtin” Martyr's works; 


5 greed at Paris in 1615 and 1636; then publiſhed at On- 
ford, 1684, in amo, under che inſpectſon of Dr. Fell; 


* 


and, laſtly, by Jo. Chtift. Wolflus, at Hamburgh, 4) 23, 


& 
vat In SVO 
5 Sen * 
= «<< 4% 
nne 
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Geer Nele iin. benen ire 
I. is remarkable, chat this- patriarch. of Antoich was the. 
firſk who applied the term Trinity to, expreſs the three, per- 


ſons in the Godhead... ... 

ons in the. e e e eee 
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CCC yk nnn en n 84 J 
_ THEOPHRASTUS, a grat philofopher of ant: 


Aa ug, a city in Leſbos. 
His fiſt maſter, Was Leucippus, not the famous. Leueippus, 


Fabric. Bibl. who, Was à ſcholar of Zeno, but of his on town and coun. 


Græc. 
tom. II. 


= 


try > from whence he went to Plato's ſchool at Athens, and 
afterwards ſettled in Ariſtotle's, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
himſdlf. from the reſt; of his; diſciples... His new mater, 
charmed with the readineſs of his wit, and ſweetneſs. of his 
that of Euphraſtus, which fignifies. one. who. ſpeaks. well; 
but this name not ſufficiently expreſſing the great eſtimation 
he had for the beauty of his genius and language, he called hin 
Theophraſtus, which is “ one whoſe language is divine.“ 
This agrees with Cicero's ſentiments of this n ip 


_ elocution, changed his name, Which was Tyrtamus, to 


" 


his book © De claris oratoribus,”. **Who is chere, | 
more fertile than Plato? Philoſophers ſay, that Jupiter, 
© Weng he. to ſpeak Greek, would peak in hie manner. 
Wo more nervous than Ariſtotle?; more ſweet: than 
*« Theophraſtus?” In ſome of his epiſtles ta. Atticus, he 
calls him his friend; and ſays, that his works were familiar 
to him, and that the reading of them had afforded him 
abundance of pleaſure. Ariſtotle relates concerning him 
and Caliſthenes, another of his ſcholars, . what Plato had 


_ faid of Ariſtotle himſelf and Xenocrates, that * Caliſthenes 


„Had a dull invention and fluggiſh fancy, and that Theo- 
* phraſtus, on the contrary, was ſo ſprightly, acute, and 
5 r as to comprehend at once all that was to bt 
* known of a thing: ſo that the one wanted ſpbrs to prick 
him forward, the other reins to hold him in.? 
It is ſaid that Ariftotle's ſcholars, obſerying their maſter 
to grow in years, and with no proſpect of living much lon- 
ger, begged of him to name his ſucceſſor; and as he had 


* 


only two perſons in his ſchool on whom the choice l, 


\ 


1 


re,” lays be, 


TEG YH NAH 


fall, Menedenins'the Rhodiin, and Theophraſtus the Le. 
bian, le determined bis choice in the following manner: 
he ordered wine to be brought him of Rhodes and Leſbos, 
and tafting of port ig, that they were excellent in their 
kind; the fir mdeed f ong, but thay of Leſbos more plea- 
ſant, "ang to > which, therefore, he gave | the preference: _ 


| but 05 "his fycceſfor. 90ers relate, that Aae made | 


this'chvice upon bis'privatdly withdrawing from Attreris to 
Chalcis; Which he did, leſt the Athenians ſhould proceed 
zgainſt Him, as they had procecdad againſt Socratesg' for” 
having, Ren irreverently of their gods. 
"Whatever was the caufe; Theophraſtns ſucceeded Ariete 

in the 24 year of the 1 14th Olympiad, or about 32 before 
Chjiſt;/and his name became ſo famous througli all Greeee, 
charhe had, ſoon after, fear two''thouſatid' ſcholars: -'Im' 


| a EW year of the t 18th Olympiad; Sophscles, nor che 


poet,” but ſon: of Amphiclides, bo den at that time 


chief magiſtrate; procured: a law to be made, prohibirme,: 
4 n pam of death; any philoſo of Kory in ne public 
fchools, unleſs he was fn nate and people. 


This la was made under à . — 9920 * ting the govern» | 
ment, and hindering pubic aſſembhies, but in;xrtalityto- 
armoy Theöphraſtus! By this deetee he baniſhed all the 
philoſophers out öf theeity; and Theophraſtus among the 
reſt; but the year following Philo a \difciple of Ariſtotle, 
accuſed Sophöcles of Meng acted ehtitrary to law, laid a 
fine u Fim of five hundred talents, and i called home the 
philofophers;” by which teafis Theophraſtus returning. 
was reinftated in his ſchbol. He Was aw ttiis more fortunate 
than Ariſtotle, who' waß forced to ſubmit to his proſecutot 
Eutymedon; and he was fo much Honoured: by the Athe- 
nians, that Agnotlides, *accufing him of impietv, very 
hardly eſcaped from being fined himſelf. And indeedithe 
character gwen of Him is; that he was a man of ſingular 
prudence. zealous for the public go6d, laborious, offirious, 
affable, liberal. Plutarch ſays, When Eteſus was oppteſſecl Platereb 


with tyrants, whe had uſurped the -govethnent, eee Ge. 


joined with his country man Phidias, not the famous ſtatu- Lun 
ay, and out of his on eſtate contributed ith bins to arm 

thoſe wño kad been banithed ; who, re-enteting the city; ex- 
nen the traitors, ang reſtored the who iſle of Leſbos to its 

! fry 299% e 

His ah and excellent ihe did not onlyat- 

9 him the n of r ä 
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T H EOD HRASTY, we 


arity of kings. He was che friend of Oaſſunger, 8 
Arideus, brother to Alexander the Great, in the kingdom. 

bo rs and, Ptolemy, ſon. of Lagus, and firſt king. 
| kept a conſtant correſpondence. ith this _ 
pier =" e died, worn out 1 extreme old age 


Teſcolev. aſhiied, at his funeral, . Cie aps, that Theoph 25 
om. complained of nature, as eng > death- 

. - ' << having given to deers and crows ſa. lor 4 9 

4 uſeleſs to them, While ſhe had men an extreme 

, ſhort life, though it was of the greateſt conſequence to 

them to live long: fince, if the age of men Was extended 

to à greater number of years, their lives would be im- 

4 proved by an univerſal knowledge, and all arts and ſcien - 

<<. ces brought to perfection. And St. Jerom aſſures us, 

unt, at one hundred and ſeven years of age, I heophraſtus 

* lamented that he Was to die, juit when he began to 

e < know how to lie. Hut, methinks, be had much more 

. reaſon. to complain ol philoſophy, for ſuffering him to be- 


moan himſelf in Ran ridiculous a manner, and for not hav- 
ing taught him to think more juſtly and worthily of the na- ki 
_ tural order and conſtitution, of things. Men ſpend long th 
FRE lives in ſuperfluous and vain purſuitꝭ, and then 66 Ws 
= they have not time enough for neceſſary acquiſitians: W "a vi 
as they have, as it is very reaſonable. io ſuppoſe, more than ror 


cnongh £0. acqvirs:Bl-thet. belgngy,[to; the rfection and in 
-bappmeſs of their natures. Theophraſtus t much bet- = 

ter ſenſe to his ſcholars, when they came to him juſt before his 

he died, and aſled him if he had any thing to ſay to them: thi; 
Nothing.“ anſwered he, . but MAE of man loſeth try 

«© many pleaſures, for the ſake of gl ; that nothing 1 is the 
e — than the love 5 „which pro- tha 
64, „ mite great things at a diſtance, but denne: in the lats 
poſſeſſion: therefore, m hugs content. If 


you can contemn the which, con- to 
dering how it is uſually 4 boon is not worth hav- paſf 

„ ing, yon will -fave,a, great deal of trouble and weari- 06 
( « ſomeneſs: and if it abate not your endeavaurs, honour phy 
< may ſti} happen to be your . Remember only, faid 

86: therein Bly en aſcleſs things, and but few. of tl 

| < which tend toafolid good.” "Theſe wer his ft rk im 
| In ation of his maſter Ariſtotle, he A 7p in- 100 

_ » finite number of works; and, indeed, we do not find that Span 
; ee Dio- Tur 
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THE OPHRAST US. 167 
genes Laertius reckons up more than two hundred differ- 
ent tracts, and the ſubje&s of which they treated; but 
the greateſt part are loft. - Thoſe that remain are, nine 
books of the Hiſtory of plants; fix of the Cauſes 
« of plants;” a book Of ſtones;” Of winds;” ' 
« Of fire! „Of honey; Of the figns of fair wea- / 
« ther;” Of the figns of tempeſts Of the ſigns of 
« rain;”” * Of ſmells;” Of ſweat; Of the vertigo; 
Of wearineſs;” Of the relaxation of the nerves; 
„Of ſwooning; Of fiſh which live out of water; 
« Of animals Which change their colour Of animals 
« which are born ſuddenly;” Of animals ſubject to 
envy; and, © The characters of men.” Theſe are 
what refnain of his writings: among which the laſt, name- 
ly, * The characters of men,” has been by far the often- 
eſt printed,” and the moſt read; as indeed it is fitted to en- 
3 all readers, while the reſt belong only to the men of 
cience. | e . 


THEVENOT (Mzrchiszpzc), librarian to the Jamal dee 
king of France, and a celebrated writer of travels, was * ö 
born at Paris in 1621, and had ſcarcely gone through his | 
academical ſtudies, when he diſcoyered a ſtrong paſſion for 
viſiting foreign countries, At firſt he ſaw only part of Eu- 
rope; but'then he took great care to procure very particular 
informations and memoirs from thoſe who had travelled 
over other parts of the globe, and out of thoſe compoſed 
his“ Voyages and Travels.“ He laid down, among other 
things,” ſome rules, together with the invention of an in- 
ſtrument, for the better finding out of the longitude, and 
the declination of the loadſtone; and ſome have thought, 
that theſe are the beſt things in his works, fince travels re- 
lated at ſecond-hand can never be thought of any great au- 
thority or moment; not but that Thevenot travelled enough 
to relate ſome things upon his own knowledge. Another 
paſſion in him, equally ſtrong with that for travelling, was 
to collect ſcarce books in all ſciences, eſpecially in philoſo- 
phy, mathematics, and hiſtory; and in this he may be 
ſaid to have ſpent his Whole life. When he had the care 
of the King's library,” though it is one of the beſt furniſhed 
in Europe, he found two thouſand volumes wanting in it, 
which he had in his own.  Befides” printed books, he 
brought a great many manuſcripts in French, Engliſh, -- 
Spaniſh, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Turkiſh,” and Perſic. The 8 preſented to him ww 7 
E | . 


Vor. XII. 


162 


: ;THEVENO TFT. + 
Mr. Nointel, at his return from his embiſly to Conſtanti” 


nople, upon which there are bas-reliefs and infcriptions of 


almoſt two thouſands years old, may be reckoned among 


the curioſities of his library, He ſpent moſt of his time 


Anecdotes 
of Bowyer, 


313; en- 
larged by 


ſubſegvent 
commuui- 
cations, 


1663, folio. 


among his books, without aiming at any.poſt of figure or 
profit; however, he had two honourable en\ployments ; for 
he aſſiſted at a conclave held after the death of pope Inno- 
cent X. and was the French king's envoy at oa. He 
was attacked with what is called a flow. fever in 1692, and 
died October the ſame year at the age of ſeventy-one. | Ac- 
cording to the account given, he managed himſelt very im- 
properly in this\ilineſs: for he diminiſhed his ſtrength by 
abſtinence, while he ſhould have increafed it with hearty 
food and ſtrong wines, which was yet the more neceſſary 


on account of his great age. Theyenot's Travels into 


e the Levant, &c.“ were publiſhed in Engliſh, in the year 
1687, folio; they had been publiſhed in French, at Paris, 


THIR LBY (STyan), LL. D. a very 
learned Engliſh critic, was the ſon of Mr. Thirlby,. vicar 
of St. Margaret's in Leiceſter , and born about 1692. He 
received his education firſt at Leiceſter, under the Rev. Mr. 
Kilby, from whoſe ſchool he was ſent in three years 
to Jeſus College, Cambridge, and ſhewed early in life 
great promiſes of excellence. From his CTY 
no ſmall degree of future eminence was preſaged : but the 
fond hopes of his friends were unfortunately defeated by a 
temper which was naturally indolent and quarrelſome, and 
by an unhappy addiction to drinking. Among his early 
productions of ingenuity was a Greek copy of verſes on the 
Queen of Sheba's viſit to Solomon. He publiſhed ** An An 


« ſwer to Mr. Whiſton's Seventeen Suſpicions concerning 


« Athanaſius, in his Hiſtorical Preface, 1712 [A]; and ob- 


tained a fellowſhip of his college by the expreſs deſire of Dr. 


Aſhton, who ſaid he had had the honour of ſtudying with 
him when young:” though he afterwards ſpoke verycon- 
temptuouſly of him [B] as the editor of Juſtin Martyr,” 


which appeared in 1723, in folio; and the dedication to which 
has always been conſidered as a maſterly production, in 
ſtyle particularly. Thus far Mr Thirlby went on in the 


a} « Written by one very young, another tract in this controverſy, that 
4% and, he may add, at ſuch broken Mr, Thirlby was then „ about. 20 


de hours as many neceſſary ayocaticns years old.“ 


64 and a very voſettled ſtate of health [] The proof of this aſſertion reſis 
d would ſuffer him to beſtow. upon ob an hirherto unprinted letter of Dr. 


them.“ PTRTAc I It appears by Afliton, annexed to this article, p. 174. 


Divinity 


abilities 


HIL B V 
Divinity line; but his verſatility led him to try the round 
of what are called the learned profeſſions. His next pur- 
ſuit was phyſic, and for a while he was called Doctor“ 
He then ſtudied the civil law, in which he lectured while 
the late Sir Edward Walpole was his pupil; but he was 
a careleſs tutor, ſcarcely ever reading lectures. The late 
learned Pr. Jortin, who was one of his pupils, was very early 
in life recommended by him to tranſlate ſome ob Euſtathius's 
notes for the uſe of Pope's Homer,” and complained 
*« that Pope, having accepted and approved his performance, 
never teſtified any curioſity or deſire to ſee him [o].“ 
The civil law line diſpleaſing him, he applied to common 
law, and had chambers taken for him in the Temple by 
his friend Andrew Reid, with a view of being entered of 
that ſociety, and being called to the bar; but of this ſchemne 
he likewiſe grew weary. | He came, however, to London; 
to the houſe of his friend Sir Edward Walpole, who pre- 
cured for him the office of a king's waiter in the pott of 
London, in Mhy, 1741, a finecure place, worth about 1001. 

r annum. Whilſt in Sir Edward's houſe, he kept a miſcel- 
E book of memorables, containing whatever was ſaid 
or done amiſs by Sir Edward or a4 oh of his family. The 
remainder of his days were paſſed in, private lodgings, 
where he lived very refired, ſeeing only a few friends, and 
indulging occafionallyin exceſſive drinking, being ſometimes 
in a ſtate of intoxication for five or fix weeks together; 
and, as is uſual with ſuch men, appeared to be ſo even 
when ſober; and in his cups he was jealous and quarrelſome. 
An acquaintance who found him one day in the ſtreets ha- 
ranguing the crowd, and took him home by gentle violence, 
was hays = highly eſteemed by Thirlby for not relating 
the ſtory, He contributed ſome notes to 'Theobald's'Shak- 
ſpeare; and afterwards talked of an edition of His own; and 

r. Jortin undertook to read over that Poet, with a view to 
mark the paſſages where he had either imitated Greek and 
Latin writers, or at leaſt had fallen into the ſame thoughts 
and expreſſions. Dr. Thirlby dropt his defign ; but left à 
Shakſpeare, with ſome abuſive remarks on Warburton in 
the margin of the firſt volume, and a very few attempts at 
emendations ; Which Sir Edward Walpole, to Whom he 
bequeathed all his books and papers, lent to Dr. Johnſon. - 
when he was preparing his valuable edition of Shakſpeare 

for the\. preſs; and the name of 'Thirlby appears in it as 
a commentator, - He died Dec. 19, 1753. NES 
le] See Dr. fohnſon's Life of Pope, Fenton, in the * Additions to Pope. 
brit ed. p. bg; e Vol. II, p. 116. 9 
| 4 . | 
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OY? 


ELL IT: | 


As the edition of © Juſtin Martyr”? was the magnum opus | 
of Dr, Thirlby, and he is a writer of whom ſo little has 
ever hitherto been ſaid, this: article ſhall be enlarged with 
the opinions of ſome eminent ſcholars: on that performance. 

The learned Mr. Thirlby, fellow of Jeſus college, is 
„ publiſhing a new edition of © Juſtin Martyr's two Apo- 
« logies,” and his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew.” The 


„ (Greek text will be printed exactly according to R. Ste- 
e phens's edition. The verſion is 


gus's, corrected in 
„ 1nnumerable places. On the ſame page with the text and 
c yerfion are printed the notes and emendations of the 
% Editor, with ſelect notes of all the former editors, 
*< and of Scaliger, Caſaubon, Salmaſius, Capellus, Va- 


leſius, and other learned men. The moſt ſelected places 


<< have: been collated with the MS. from which R. Ste- 


e phens's edition was taken, and the variations are in- 
P 


< ſerted in their proper places. At the end are-biſhop Pear- 
e ſon's. notes from the margin of his book, and Dr. Da- 
«« vis's notes upon the firſt * Apology; both now firſt 
„printed.“ Mr. BowyER, in © Bibliotheca Literaria,” 
NY ERH | „ 


« Vou are much miſtaken in thinking Thirtby-wants 


ſome money from you (though in truth he wants): you 


«*« are only taken in to adorn his: triumph by a letter of 
« applauſe, though I think you may ſpare that too; for 
„he is ſet forth in his coach, with great oſtentation, to 
*« yifit his patron. I have not had the patience to read all 
* his dedication, but have ſeen enough to obſerve, tha 
« jt is ſtuffed with ſelf-conceit; and an inſolent contem 

of others, Bentley eſpecially, whom he again points out 


in p.18 [D]. He ſticks not to fling ſcorn upon Juſtin 


* 


(v] He treats Dr. Bentley in that 
page with the higheſt contempr, as he 
ad done before in his preface. He 


treats Meric Caſauben and Iſaac Voſ-" 


ſius in a manner not much different ; 
aud of the learned Pr. Grabe be ſpeaks 
ia his Preface as follows : “ Grabius 


« vir bonus, nee indoctus fair, et in 
« ſcriptis patrom apprime verſatos, eri · 


« ricus non ſuit, neque eſſe potuit, ut - 
© pote neque ingenio, neque judicio, 


« neque ſi verum gigere licer doctrinã, 


« ſatis ad eam repa. inſtructus, How 
different is this from the cbaradter 


tiven him by that learned and trul 
good man Mr. Nelſon, in his“ Liſe 
Tt of Biſhop Bull,” p. 402. « But who 


erected above 


'can mention Or. Grabe-without a dee 


aud particslar concern for ſo great a 
man, in the very prime of bis age, 
when we expected to reap the fruim 


of his -indefatigavle ſtudies, which 


were chiefty converſant. about Chriſ- 
tian antiquities, and who, by an emi- 
nent author (Dt. Hickey), is very aptly 
compared to. a great and mitt 
prince, who dying, leaves behipd him 
many plans of noble and curious build- 
ings, foundations of others; -others 
almoſt, and others perfectly finiſhed. 
Such are the remains left us by thy 
great maſter-builder, as may 2ppeat 
n an of unn 
9 Bhs 3 of K A. N 
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© himſelf, as a trifling writer, beneath his dignity to con- 
| * der, and fo abſurd a reaſoner as only peine liture' 


_ « ficiency, and inſufficiency. I am almoſt provoked to turn 
s eritick myſelf, and let me tempt you to'a little laughter, 
«© by promiting to ſhew you ſome conceits upon Juſtin ; 
Dr 


Charles Aſhton to Dean Moſs, 1723, MS. 


„ Apology? has been lately publiſhed from Dr. Aſhton's 


ter, was ſon of Mr. Y 


mas lord biſhop of Worceſter in 1688, to prove his right 
to the Herbert arms; it begins with Henry Fitz Herbert, 
Thomas ap William of Carmardhen, whoſe ſon was Wil- 


\ ham Thomas, great 8 
lied likewiſe to lord 


mother was Elizabeth Blount, deſcended from the Blounts 


II 


* 


- % . ? 
4 * . 


” * * 


e oa 


« can, mend. I have read about ſixty pages of his per- 
% formance, and am really aſhamed to find ſo much ſelf-ſuf-' 


« which are under no name in Thirlby's edition. | 
« think ſomebody has told me, that * Juſtin Martyr's 


« papers; by whom 1 know not. His Hierocles' ſhews, that 
«© Needham was not equal to that work: has this the fame 
« yiew with regard to Thirlby ? That man was loſt to the 


„ republick. of letters very ſurprizingly; he went off, and 
returned no more. Mr. Clarke f Chicheſter to Mr. 
Bowyer, . March IO, 1768. ü 5 2 . 


Still the learned, who could beft judge tory, to trace the original frame and 
of his great talents, readily offer him ſlate of the Chriſtian church, and to 
that inceuſę of praiſe, which is juſtly reftore the ſacred volumes, the pillars 
dae to his profound erudition; Jn of our faith, to their primitive per- 
he was qualified to enlighten the ſection. Dr. Adu ron, MS. Letter, 
and obſcure parts of ccclefiaſtical hiſ- as abs. , 7 


ww 


THOMAS (Wutiam), D. D. biſhop of Worceſ. Wers, 
c ohn Thomas, a linen-draper in the ire, by Dre 
city of Briſtol, who lived in a houſe of his own on the Noch, 
bridge in the ſaid town, where our venerable biſhop . 
born on Thurſday, February 2, 1613, and baptized in St. 
Nicholas church 1n that city, on the Friday following. He 
was of a very ancient and noble uy F 


as appears by a 
pedigree taken out of the Heralds-office by William Tho- 


chamberlain to king Henry the firſt, from whom deſcended 
randfather to the din he was al- 
errers of Groby, to William Veſci 
lord of Kyldire, to Robert Ufford earl of Suffolk, and to, 
many other noble families, as appears by the pedigree: his 


of Eldersfield in this county, which family had conſidera- 

ble eſtates in Eldersfield, Staunton, Turley, and Dimock : 

her unele Thomas Blount was an eminent lawyer in the 
| ey oy "NIKE | | city 
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THOMAS, 


city of Briſtol, who, dying without iſſue, left a conſidera, 
ble part of his fortune to his niece, a woman of great mo- 


deſty, piety. and virtue, and to whom her ſon William 


paid a very dutiful reſpect, and was a great comfort after | 
the deceaſe of his father: his grandfather, William Tho- 
mas, was recorder of Caermarthen, where he and his fa- 


mily had for a long time lived in great credit; and the earl 


of Northampton, then lord prefident of Wales, gave him 


this character, that he was the wiſeſt and moſt prudent 


«perſon he ever knew member of a corporation:“ this 
gentleman, after the death of their ſon, undertook the care 


af his grandſon; which truſt he executed with the greateſt 
care and attention, placing him under the tuition of Mr. 
Morgan Owen, maſter of the public ſchool at Caermarthen, 


<, 


went to St. John's College, Oxford, in the ſixteenth year 
of his age, in Michaelmas term 1629; from hence he re- 
moved to Jeſus College, where he took his degree of 


B. A. 1632, and ſoon after was choſen fellow of the col- 
lege, Ri appointed tutor by the principal: here, accord- 
ing to the hon of the times, he ſtudied much ſchool phi- 
loſophy and diyinity, epitomiſiug with his own hand all 
the works of Ariſtotle: he took his degree of M. A. Feb. 
12, 1634, was ordained deacon by John Bancroft, biſhop 
of Oxford, at Chriſt Church, June 4, 1637, and prieſt in 
the year following at the ſame place, and by the ſame bi; 
ſhop. Soon after he was appointed vicar of Penbryn, in 


Cardiganthire, and chaplain to the earl of Northumber- 
land, who preſented him to the vicarage of Laugharn, 
with the rectory of Lanſedurnen annexed; This preſenta- 


tion being diſputed, he determined to give it up; but the 


earl encouraged him to perſevere, aſſuring him that he 


would be at all the expence and trouble: in conſequence 


of which, the diſpute was ſoon ended, and Mr. I homag | 
inſtituted : here he determined to reſide, having no other 


thoughts or deſigns but how beſt to perform his duty; and 
that he might be more fixed, and Fading the inconvent- 
ences of a ſolitary fingle life, he reſolved to marry; the 
perſon he choſe was Blanch Samyne, daughter of Mr. Pe- 
ter Samyne, a Dutch merchant in Lyme-ſtreet, London, 
of an ancient and good family, by whom he. had. eight 
children, William, who died young, Peter, John, Blanch, 
Bridget, William, Sarah, and Elizabeth. Here he religi- 
ouſly performed every duty of a pariſh prieſt, «coming 


. 


afterwards biſhop of Llandaft: here he continued till he 


- 


J ͤ A Ls 
his em oyment not à trade, but a truſt, till about the 
year 1644, a party of the parliament horſe came to Laugh- 
arn, and enquired whether that Popiſh prieſt Mr. Thomas 
was ſtill there, and whether he continued reading the li- 


that he ſhould go to church next Sunday, and if Mr. Tho- 
mas perſevered in praying for that drab of the whore of 
Babylon, he would certainly piſtol him. Upon this Mr. 
Thomas's friends earneſtly preſſed him to abſent himſelf; 
but he refuſed, thinking it would be a negle& of duty: he 
no fooner began the ſervice, but the ſoldiers came and 
placed themſelves in the-next pew to him, and when he 


of his hand, and threw it at his head, ſaying, 4 What 
do you mean by praying for a whore and a rogue?” 
The preacher bore it with patience and compoſure; but 
the ſoldier who had committed the affront: was inſtantly 
ſeized with ſuch anxiety and compunction, that his com- 
panions were forced to carry him away. Mr. Thomas 
continued the ſervice, and delivered the ſermon with his 


hauſe, he there found the ſoldiers ready to beg his pardon, 


pened, he was about 33 years old. Soon after, the parlia- 
ment committee deprived him of the living of Laugharn ; 
and though a principal member of that body had been his 


CEE 


pupil and particular friend, yet he refuſed to ſnew him 


1 favour, ſaying If he was his father, he would do 
him no ſeryice, unleſs he would take the covenant.” 


great hardſhips, being a ſufferer ta the amount of above 

fifteen hundred pounds, and for. the common ſupport of 
his family obliged ta teach a private ſchool in the coun- 

try; and though his friends often made him liberal pre- 

ſents, yet his wife and numerous family were frequently in 

want of common neceflaries. - >! 

At the Reſtoration Mr. Thomas was re-inftated in his 

living, and by the king's letters patent made chanter of St. 
David's: in this year he took his doctor's degree in divmi- 


ſaid thus of him: „I have hear of his great worth and 
« deſerts, as well in reſpect of I. is learning and orthodox 
judgement, as of his moſt exemplary life and converſation. 


/ turgy, and praying for the queen; and one of them adding, 


prayed for the queen, one of them ſnatched the book out 


uſual emphaſis and propriety; and when he returned to his 


and deſiring his 199 to God for them. When this hap: 


From this time till the Reſtoration, Mr. Thomas endured 


ty, carrying with him a letter from the chancellor, Who 


In the year 1661, he was preſented to the reQory of 
Llanbeder in the Valley, in the eounty of Pembroke, by 
. M 4 lord 


167 
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lord chancellor Hyde, and made chaplain to the duke of 
York, whom he attended in his voyage to Dunkirk, in 
" whoſe family he continued ſome time, and with whom he 
was in one of the ſea engagements againſt the Dutch. By 
© the intereſt of the duke and the chancellor he was promoted 
to the deanry of Worceſter, Nov. 2 8 1665, in che room 
of Dr. Thomas Warmeſtry, deceaſed. Here, though a 
ſtranger, he behaved himſelf in ſuch a manner as to gain 
the affections of all the gentlemen of the county, particu- 


la 
larly the duke of Beaufort, lord Windſor, afterwards cre- W 
ated earl of Plymouth, and vir John Pakington : the laſt, ſh 
that he might enjoy more of his company, preſented him fu 
to the rectory of Hampton Lover in the beginning of the D 
year 1670. Upon this he quitted his living at Laughern, ce 
\ - _ and removed his family to Hampton; here he enjoyed an 10 
| eaſy and pleaſant retirement, and he was often heard to. cl 
ö ſay that this was the pleaſanteſt part of his life, and that hi 
1 here he had more quiet and ſatisfaction within himſelf than he 
[ when he was afterwards in the-higheſt order of the church: de 
| here he found time to ſearch into antiquity, to enlarge his to 
mind, and to enrich it with fruitful knowledge: but his cl 
| pleaſures were not without alloy, for, during his reſidence of 
His in the year 1677, his beloved wife died, and was bu- ſe 
_ ried in one of the fide ailes of the cathedral church of Ve 
| Worceſter. In this year alſo he was promoted to the ſee th 
of St. David's, and held the deanry of Worceſter in com- qu 
mendam. He was very acceptable to the gentry and cler- th 
gy of that dioceſe; he had been bred up among them, ſpake m1 
their language, and had been a fellow-ſufferer with many of of 
them in the late troubleſome times: his behaviour con- ch 
firmed their expectations, his generous temper agreed with hi 
theirs, but his chief concern was not ſo much to pleaſe 5 
their humours, as to correct their morals, and ſave their þ 
ſouls, to promote true piety and goodneſs, and to ſow. the 7 
ſeeds of holineſs among them; he began to repair the pa- To 
laces at Brecknock and Aberguilly; he Pe y N 
in ſeveral parts of his dioceſe in the language of the country, The 
and was very inſtrumental in promoting the tranſlation of the or 
Bible into, Welſh ;- he endeavoured all he could to remove wi 
the cathedral ſervice from St. David's to Caermarthen ; the br 
former being a place of no trade, little frequented, ſituated an 
in a corner of the ee, twelve long miles from any te; 
market town, the cathedral ruinous, the biſhop's palace he 
quite demoliſhed, no refidence kept, the canons never at- Sh 
_ tending except to receive their revenues, and not one ſhil- th 


ling 
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ling laid out in repairing the cathedral after tlie Reſtoratio! 


On the . Caermarthen he knew to be a rich, po- 
e 


pulous town; great, church capable of being made de- _ | 
cent and handſome, and the epiſcopal houſe of Aberguilly s.cnextos - . 
very near, where the biſhop conſtantly refided. On thoſe Hit. of the 
motives he ſet about the work. very heartily, 'but met with eee 
the ſame ſucceſs as biſhop Barlow had donę beſore. % 
Having been biſhop of St. David's fix years, he was tranſ- - 
lated to the ſee of eee the place of biſhop Fleet- 
wood: as ſoon as he knew. of this appointment, his lord- © - 
ſhip, who never was a lover of money, 


further t with ſeveral tenants of the biſhoprick of St. 


David's, and refuſed very conſiderable fines, afterwards re- 

ceived by biſhop Womack.” He came to Worceſter Auguſt ; 
1683, and was conducted to his palace by the gentry and 
clergy of his dioceſe, where they were entertained very 
handſomely, and ever after found a plentiful table and 

hearty welcome; he being always of opinion that, in or- | 
der to amend the morals of the people, the firſt ſtep was 
to gain their acquaintance and affgtion. Upon this prin- 
ciple, he was a great lover of hoſpitality and charity, the poor 

of the neighbourhood were daily fed at his door, and hie 
ſent provitions twice a week to the common priſon, beſides 
very large ſums given where he ſaw occafion:. ſome may 
think he carried this matter to exceſs, for though he fre- 
quently was heard to ſay, ** he dreaded debt as a fin,” 
through his extenſive charity, and the neceſſary calls of a 
numerous family, he ſometimes brought himſelf to the verge 

of it, he laid not up for himſelf or his children; and, when 
charged. by ſeveral for not providing for his own houſehold, 

his anſwer always was, that no biſhop or prieſt was to en- 
rich himſelf with, or raiſe his family out of the reyennes 
of the church; that the ſacred canons forbade it; and that 
for his part he was reſolved. that none of his ſhould he 


the richer for them, as he was only God's ſteward; and 


bound to diſpenſe them to his glory. in works of charity 
and piety.” He was extremely careful what perſons he; 
ordained ; his cenſures were alſo” expreſſed in the: ſofteſt 


words, and with an humble air :of fuch tenderneſs and 


bratherly compaſſion as always gained the more ingenuous, 
and left the igcorrigible without excuſe. He conſtantly at- 
tended fix o'clock, prayers in the cathedral, ſo long as his 
health would permit; and upon complaint from archbiſhop | 
Sheldon, dated June 4, 1670, that the duties of reading 
the church ſervice and adminiſtermg the ſacraments were too 
82 a EE | | f ; : 2 , much | 
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; much neglected by dignified perſons, * the deans and ca. 
188 N if it 5 an office | below them, and left for the 
.-<6 moſt part to be performed by their vicars or. petty in th 
* canons, to the offence of the church's friends, and the 

«© advantage of ſectaries, and their own juſt reproach; he, 
together with the prebendaries, ſo ordered the reſidence, ſome 
that one or two of them generally officiated at the com- patre 
munion. The biſhop, at his firſt viſitation of the dean to th 
and chapter, by his own authority, and their concurrence, 
_ procured a chapter act to be made, to oblige the prebenda. ſerva 
Ties to be refident two at a time in every month; this be- ceſte 
ing done, with the concurrence of Dr. Hickes, the then 23d « 
dean, and Dr. Hopkins, a worthy prebendary of the 
church, paſſed without the leaſt apppearance of uneaſineſs in a! 
in any one member of the ſociety. The money, which at | 
former viſitations was uſually expended in entertaining the mam 
biſhops, he ordered to be laid out in books for the library, reach 
and entertained the church at his own charge; he was be- 
ſides a conſiderable benefactor to the library, the books oc 
about this time being bwught from an inconvenient room | 
on the ſouth ſide of the church, and placed in the chapter- ing h 
houſe, a very elegant room capable of containing a noble to ſec 
collection of books [A]: indeed it has at preſent a very ew. 
valuable collection in ſome branches, and it has been much 
wiihed, particularly by biſhop Johnſon, that the ufe of the maje! 
books ſhould not be confined to the members of the church bury 
only, but that here ſhoulq'be a provincial library for the ind. 
uſe of every literary gentleman in the country, that a good 
fire ſhould be kept all the winter, and a librarian with a isn 
proper ſalary appointed to attend: a fund for this might ea- Hebel 
fily be raiſed; even the money ſpent at the audit dinners. 
would be nearly ſufficient: if this ſcheme was carried into Th 


execution, as the room is one of the beſt calculated for the Me k 
purpoſe, ſo the coliection would foon grow to be the belt b ac 
in England, except thoſe of the univerſities, and two or rect, 


three others; as every gentleman in the county and neigh- 
bourhood, who had any curious books, would rejoice to ey; 
depoſite them in ſuch fafe hands. But to return to our N becc 
good biſhop: he often was preſent in the Confiſtory court, 
which tended to prevent the frivolous ſuits, and expedite Mirefer 
the dilatory proceedings which at that time were much 
complained of. In the year 1683, Archbiſhop Sancroft Wer. » 
wrote a letter to the biſhop, complaming of a caffota which nd þ 


Lal See Dr, Hopkins's/Life, prefixed to his Sermons, 55 
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hen and for e y years after continued, of preaching the 
der inthe bo V Of the cathedral, the nn dt being read 
in the choir 1 the origin of this cuſtom was, that as there 
vas no ſermon in the pariſh churches, the ſeveral pariſhio- 
ners might, after their own prayers, attend the ſermon of 
ſome eminent preacher in the cathedral. He was a great 
jatron of the French Proteſtants, and contributed largely 
to their ſupport.— In the year 1687, when the king made 
his "og through part of England, the biſhop ſent us 
ſervant to Bath, to invite his majeſty to his palace at Wor- 
cſter, where he had the honour of entertaining him the 
23d day of Auguſt, the eve of St. Bartholemew. He met 
him at the gate of his palace, attended by his clergy, and 
in a ſhort Latin ſpeech welcomed him to the city. His ma- 
jeſty walked upon a large piece of white broad cloth of the 
manufacture of the city, all ſtrewed with flowers, which 


great hall: as he went along, he ſaid, © My Lord, this 
* looks like Whitehall.” Having refreſhed himſelf after 
his journey, he went to ſee the cathedral, the Dean attend- 
Ing his. majeſty to the college gate, from whence he went 
le s ſee the curioſities of the town, and among the reſt, was 
ry Wien where the battle was fought between Oliver and his 
wyal brother, who from thence made a narrow eſcape; his 
maje{ty being forced to alight from his horſe to get into Sid- 
bury gate, and a cry being made for a horſe to remount the 
king, one Mr. William Bagnal, -who then lived in Sid- 
bury, turned out his own horſe ready ſaddled, upon which 
lis majeſty fled through St. Martin's gate, and fo to Boſ- 
tobel, to a daughter of this Mr. Bagnal. Dr. Thomas, 
wen Dean of Worceſter, married his eldeſt ſon.- | 
The next morning, being the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, 
ne king went to hear maſs at the Popiſh chapel, built at 


Veit ls acceſſion to the crown, on the eaſt fide of the Foregate- 
or ect, attended by the mayor and aldermen, whom, when 

h- ey came to the gate of the chapel, his majeſty aſked, if 

: to ey would not go in with him; to which the mayor with 

our 


becoming ſpirit replied, * I think we have attended your 
majeſty too far already.” This worthy magiſtrate, who 
referred his religion, and duty to his country, to every 
tier conſideration, ſhould have his name recorded in let- 
rs of gold: Dr. Naſh took pains to find out who it was, 
nd believes it to be either Thomas Bearcroft or Thomas 
erwin; the former was elected by the new charter, tlie 
ter by the old charter reſtored. Upon this anſwer — 
8 + e 
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reached from the palace gate to the ſtairs leading up to the 
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by che mayor, the king went into the Popiſh chapel; and 
N with all the Proteſtants who attended him, went 
to the college church, where, when divine ſervice was end- 
ed, the e e on his majeſty till dinner came in, 
and the meat being ſet on the table, he offered to ſay grace; 
n which the king was pleaſed to ſay, he would ſpare 
ham that trouble, for he had a-chaplaip of his own, upon 
which the good old man withdrew, not without tears in 
tys eyes. As ſoon as the dinner was over, his ma; 
roceeded in his progreſs to Ludlow, having expreſſed him- 
Felf well pleaſed with the attendance of the gentlemen of 
the county, and his entertainment by the biſhop, which, 
his lordſhip ſays in a private letter to a friend, tho very 
. chargeable to him, yet he did not grudge it, as he hoped 
he had done the church ſome credit by it; the white broad 
cloth on which his majeſty walked from the palace gate to 
the ſtairs ark Lg the great hall, coſt his lordſhip 27]. it 
was rolled u r his majeſty, and taken away by his at- 
tendants as belonging to his ward robe. 
While the king was at Worceſter, the neighbouring Diſ- 
ſenters of all denominations ſent their addreſſes to him, 
which the Earl of Plymouth, being lord lieutenant, was 
to receive, and to deliver to the king. When he brought 
the two fuſt, the king aſked him what religion the men who 
brought them were of. Indeed, Sir,” replied the lord 
heutenant, ** I did not aſk them; but I know by their looks 
they are neither of your religion, nor mine. But nov 
the good biſhop's troubles drew on apace; the penal laws 
againſt Non-conformiſts were ſuſpended; and May 4, 1688, 
the king ordered the biſhops to take care that his declara- 
tion ſhould be read in the neighbourhood of London, on 
the 20th and 29th of the ſaid month, and in all other 
churches and chapels the third and tenth of June. The 
archbiſhop and fix biſhops preſented a petition againſt it; 
the conſequence. of which was, that they were ſent to the 
Tower; this was great grief to the biſhop, not that he was 
concerned for any fault or miſbehaviour of his brethren, of 
for the calamity that had befallen them, for he often wiſhed 
that he had been with them, to bear his teſtimony in ſe 
good a cauſe, and to have a ſhare with them in their bo 
nourable ſufferings, but he was troubled to think on th! 
impending ſtorm which he foreſaw might fall on the church 
however, both he and-the dean (Dr. Hickes) reſolved no 
to diſperſe the declaration, and fignified to all the clergy bi 
utter diſlike of it, Soon after he received a letter from court 
| „ RE | containin! 


THOMA'S. 


the anſwer to which; as he himſelf ſays, was ſincete with- 
out any tin&ure of colluſion, but declaratory of his firm 
reſolution not to comply. Upon king William's acceffion, - 
his ill health woul@not allow Em to attend the convention; 
and indeed he never approved of the Prince of Orange's be- 
ing declared king, and much leſs of that act which oblig- 
ed all perſons to take oaths of allegiance to king William 
and queen Mary, or to forfeit their offices, their livings, 
and their temporal ſubſiſtence; for his own part, he was 
reſolved to forfake all, rather than act contrary to his for- 
mer oaths and homage which he had 7 7 to king James; 
and altho” he writes to Kettlewell, and ſays, If my heart 
do not deceive me, and God's grace do not fail me, L 
« think I could ſuffer at a ſtake, rather than take this oath, 
yet I do not find that he uſed any perſuaſions to prevent 
others from taking it, only freely gave his opinion, and ad- 
viſed them fincerely to conſult their on conſciences; this 
was what he faid to the clergy, and when a grandſon of his, 
Dr. William Thomas, of whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 


him on this critical point, he left him to his own liberty, 
and the feelings of his own conſcience: and in one of his 


ght ſermons he ſays, An humble man ſubmits, ſuſpects his 
ſho „on judgement, hath a venerable eſteem for his ſuperi- 
. * ors; if ſtartled by any conſtitutions in church and fate, 

0 *« he 


frequently prays, ſeriouſly diſcourſes, modeſtly coun- 
25 « ſels with others; if after all expedients he remains diſſa- 


„ trouble the waters. 


ar WW The limited time for taking the oaths drawing near, he. 
on prepared himſelf for leaving the e and vacating the 
ther G 8 | . . 

) ſee: he had agreed with Mr. Martin, the then vicar of 
The Wolverly, to come and live with hum: and he wrote to 
0 Dr. Stillingfieet, telling him that he would uſe all his inte- 

J 


pare better for him, for, about the 2oth of June, after a 
very ſevere fit of the gout, he grew coninually weaker and 
weaker, though his friends did not think him in any im- 
mediate danger; however, the biſhop perceiving himſelf de- 


chapel; on Monday All his ſervants were called in, and he 


ed no gave every one of them his bleffing; that night he endea- 
. voured to ſleep; but in vain; his daughter-in-law Mrs. 


ainind 
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 conniining 3 teprimand for not obeying the king's orders; = 


then a ſtudent in Trinity College, Cambridge, conſulted - 


90 „ tisfied, if he cannot ſwim with the ſtream, he will not 


reſt that he might ſucceed him. Whilſt he was thus pre-. 
paring all things for his retirement, God was A to pre- 


caying, on Sunday 23d received the facrament in his own 
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Mans 
Anne Thomas ſat up with him, and was mych edified by 
him, for the moſt part of that 715 night he ſpent in 
' ejaculations, and prayers to God, that he would be pleaſed 
to releaſe him from his miſeries, and troubles of this vain 
world: there was no weight or clog. on his conſcience ; 
death did not appear at all troubleſome to him; the ſting 
was gone, his earneſt defire was to depart; and be with 
Chriſt. Thus he ſpent the few remaining hours of his 
life, being ſenſible to the laſt ; but, growing ſtill weaker 
and weaker, like an expiring taper, about, three o'clock 
the next day, being the.' 25th, he patiently ſubmitted to 


the ſtroke of death, and reſigned his ſpiritWnto the hands 


. 


of God that gave it. 


He died in the 56th year of his age, and according MM 


own appointment lies buried at the north-caſt corner of the 
cloyſters of Worceſter cathedral, at the bottom of the ſteps 
as yon enter the ſouth door, being uſed to ſay that the 
church was for the living, and not for the dead; his funeral 
was ordered by himſelf, as many old men going before his 
corpſe cloathed in black as he was years old when he died. 
The inſcriptionordered by himſelf, was agreable to his extra- 
ordinary humility, ** Depoſitum Gulielmi Thomas S. T. P. 
olim Decani Wigornienſis indigni, poſtea Epiſcopi 
« Minevenſis indignioris, tandem Epiſcopi Wigornienſis 
0 indigniſſimi, meritis tamen Chriſti reſurectionis ad vitam 
© #ternam candidati.“ Something further was added af. 
terwards by Dean Hickes, and a marble monument placed 
within the church by his youngeſt ſon, Mr. William Tho- 
mas, of Hackney... „ 5 
His whole. eſtate amounted to but 8ool. . ' 
le left behind him two ſons, John and William; and 
five grandchildren, four by his daughter Elizabeth, who 
married Mr. Jonathan Andrews of Barnes-hall near Wor- 
ceſter, and one by his ſon John, who was the Worceſter- 
thire antiquary, of whom we ſhall preſently ſpeak further. 
He publiſhed in his life-time ** An apology for the church 
of England, 1678-9,” 8ro. *© A ſermon preached at Caer- 
marthen aſſizes, printed 1657. The Mammon of un- 
„ a ſermon preached at the cathedral church 
o 
health; his Letter to his Clergy,” and an imperfect work 
intituled Roman Oracles ſilenced, were publiſhed after 
his death, All theſe ſhew him to be a good biſhop and 
induſtrious divine, but not a writer. of parts or genius; his 


ſtyle is harder and more antiquated than moſt wriem of 


Worceſter when he was in a very languiſhing ſtate of 
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| THOMAS. 
his time; but his matter ſhews the ſimplicity,” the hum 
lity, the goodneſa of his heart; for meekneſs and unaf- 
| fefted humility were the chief ornaments of his ſoul; theſe 
_ rendered him peaceable and quiet, patient of contradiction, 
and contented in all conditions, the ſame eaſy man When 
ſequeſtered ay when biſhop ; and with the ſame tranquil- 
lity and chearfulneſs of mind he prepared to lay down 
his biſhoprick, as in his younger years he had done his 
vicarage: he was never known to have been in a paſſion: 
when dean of Worceſter, one of the prebendaries in chap- 
ter fell into a ſudden and violent emotion upon no great 
provocation, which made the dean fay to him, Brother, 
brother, God give you more patience. To which the 
angry gentleman r fed, „Mr. Dean, Mr. Dean, God 
give you more paſſion. The good man made no reply, 
but by a ſmile. His memory was very good, for W | 
penned his ſermons with great accuracy, yet he always de- 
livered them memoriter : he was of a ſtature ſomewhat tall 
and ſlender, of a long viſage, his forchead large, his conn- 
tenance graceful, and his aſpect venerable: the conſtiration 
of his body in his younger years ſtrong and healthful, 
though afterwards much broken by frequent infirmities, 
particularly the gout, to frequent and violent fits of which he 
was ſabje& for upwards of four ard twenty years, which 
diſorder would much ſooner have brought him to in end, 
if.it had not been checked by his great temperance and re- 


Wl eſtate, as ho had ſkewile at the Grange near Todding - : 
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ton in Glouceſterſhire; the former came to him by his wife, 
the latter by his unkle William Thomas 
Queen Anke was well diſpoſed to him, and made many 
enquiries after him, his grandfather the biſnop having 
been formerly her tor; but he declined preferment 
or attendance at court: He married Elizabeth Carter, on- 
ly daughter of George Carter, Eſq; of Brill in the county 
of Bucks, with whom he had a conſiderable fortune. By 
her he had a numerous iſſue, nine daughters and five ſons; 
of the latter one only ſurvived him about eight years, and 
died unmarried; of the daughters one ou is no alive 
6 752) and unmarried; Elizabeth married George Wing- 
field, Eſq; of Lippard near Worceſter, and left one fon 
George, who married Anne, only daughter of T. Boſtock, 
D. D. canon of Windſor, and is now living, ' For the 
education of this numerous family, Dr. Thomas wiſhed 
to come to Worceſter, which he e 1721, 
and in the year 132g Was preſented to the Rectory of St. 
Nicholas in that city by biſhop Hough, to whom he de- 
dicated © Antiquitates Prioratus majoris Malverne, 'print- 
ed 17253 his edition of Dugdale's Watwickſhire in 1730; 
and likewiſe his Survey of the cathedral church of Wor- 
«« ceſter, 5 1736“ to Dugdale he made many large 
and valuable additions, and it is now deſervedly a book of 
bccCcꝙC OO OE Tee 
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Linen of the high price of “ here, if it were but one day and 
Sir William Dugdale's works may be two nights, that I might copfer with 
lezrnedfrom the following letter. yon and conſult about it. When J 
« For my much · houchred friend Sir return, I will advertiſe yon thereof 
Thomas Delvis at Dodington, © by u letter. I have had a very grier- 

« Cheſhire.” . "gaz Joffe there by this woeful fire 

_  « Honoured Sir, Your ſervant- in w own particular; for though 
Mr. Rope this day enquiring of me . my ſtudy was ſaved, as were the 
from you when I ſhould ge towards © books of our public office; I lot 
London, intimating your inclinati- 4 about 300 of my bockt of the *Hiſ- 
„ons to come into thoſe: parts: I ®ro Fenns,* and” ſome of 1be 
6 thovght it fit to acquaint you bexeby, -« ae 1 all which were in 
1 that 1 ſhall go vpen this day ſeven- „ the rooms above my lodgings ; be- 
night, but I think not to-make above 44 fides ſome ”-confiderable- houſbold 
ten days flay there, my chief buſineſs; - 721 and forniture. But my greaieſt 

* deing to ſetile my books aud papers, ©lofſe was in Fofter-laveat my print- 
« with what elſe was ſaved from the “ert, "where the whole impreſfion, 
late dreadful fire at Mr. Aſhmole's hin a vety ſew that were ſent 
„chamber in Middle Temple-lanc, „ and given te my friends and de- 
here I ſhall lodge during ny Buy % Tivered to ſome bookſeNers, of my 
there. L intend to bring down with © oſt book intitle © Ofigives Judi- 

« me all thoſe tranſcripts from your 4 cigles (wbereef 1 ſent Mr Crow of 
old evidences, apd vpon my return Utchintog one) as allg the gresteſt 
i to perſect that buſineſt before Chriſt- © part of ir Henry Spelman's Glo- 

„ mas, wiſhing hieartily that you were - « fary. e 
258 1 | * 335 „% ir nes 
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Pr 
n his ydhfger years, 'riamely in 17001 Heltrivelled to 


France and Italy,” Where he contratted à particular inti- 
macy with Sir John Fakington; he was well killed in the 
Greek and Ta guages, to which he added the Frene 
and Italian: he likewiſe made himſelf maſter 6f the Saxon, 
a taſk Ak that time not fo eaſy as at preſent, when we have 
a good Dictionary and a good Grammar ; the former would 
have ſaved him great labour, as Dr. Naſh ſaw one he made 
ted hi for his own uſe, which coſt him great pains: in- 


a 
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deed his induſtry 'was amazing, hardly allowing himſelf | 
me for ſleep, meats,” or amuſement. He fully intended, 
if Providence had — oe his life, to have publiſhed the Hiii- 
- tory of Worceſterſhire, and with "this view had carefullx, 
examined and tranſcribed many of the regiſters of the by 
ſhops, and the church of Worceſter. To theſe his labours 
Dr. Naſh owns _ 2 — indebted, and ſays, he ſhould 
be highly un 1 if he did not take every opportunity of 
ne e his obligations. He Viſit likewiſe N We 
church in che connty about 50 years ago, Which, together 
with che chyrch ' gatherings of old Habingdon, were of 
great ſervice to Dr. Naſh,” by 1 defaced arms and 
obliterated inſcriptions: indeed the account” of the painted 
glaſs is chiefly taken from their MSS. as it is now, by 
time and other accidents, almoſtall broken, or rendered un- 
intelligible, by the glaziers He died July 26, 1738, aged 
68, and his buried in the cloyſters of Worceſter cathedral, 
near his granfarther, 
1 fold; and whertin 1 was to have had © mas Mainwariog and Mr. Crew: 
© my ſhare in regard of my extraordi-' and if 7k hall pleaſe to take a 
„ nary paynes, in _perfeRtiog the latter journey hither ppen my return from 
* andcare of the preſs, was conſymed * London, T hall take it for # high 
« by fire. This ig n fad Rory but there * favour, reſtiug Tear much obliged = 
1 is no help; but patieee, Sir, I be- 4 ſervant, W DUGDALE. 
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THOMAS (Mrs.), known to the world by the name Mcmoirs of 
of Corinna, was born in 1675; and; after a liſe of ill health e ee 
and misfortunes, died Feb. 3, 1730, in her g6th year, and prefixed 0 4 
was buried in the church of St. Bride. Amongſt her other volume ot 
misfortunes, ſhe labpured under the diſpleaſure of Pope, ee 
whom ſhe had offended, and who took care to place her in and Mr. 
is © Dunciad:” He once paid her a viſit, in company wth Ovxuset 
Henry Cromwell, Eſq; . whoſe letters, by ſome accident, 8 
kell into her haus ith ſome of Pope's auſwers. As ſogn el. 1y, 
Vol, XII. | Ed | 


av that gentleman died, Curll found means to wheedle them 


The Lite or 


Mr. James 


homſon, 
% Patrick 
Murdoch, 
printed be- 
fore his 
works in 
1762. 


Edinburgh. In the 
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from her, and jtamediately committed them to the preſs; 
which ſo enraged Pope, Thar, hs neyer forgave her. 432 
rinna, conſidered as an authoreſs, is of the ſecond rate: ſhe 
had not ſo much wit as 8 Behn, or Mrs. Manley, * 
ſo happy a gift at intellectual feu but her poetry 

ſoft and delicate, her letters ſprightiy and —  12h 
Her poems were publiſhed — her death, by Curll; and 
two volumes df letters which paſſed between her and Mr. 
Gwynnet, who was to have heen her hulbeng, but died be- 
fore matters could be accompliſhed. e 


TH OM SON (Janzs), an excellent 1 

the ſon. of. a miniſter in Scotland, C wa born at 

the ſhire. of Roxburgh, 8 Iich, 1700. He = 

early marks of genius, w was diſcoverable throug h the 

rudeneſs of his puerile eſſays; and, after the uſual * of 

ſchool education at Jedburgh, was ſent to the univerſity of 
eee ede. of his admiſſion, has ſtu- 

dies were for ſome time 8 pted by the death, of his fa- 


ther; but his mother ſoon aſter e with hex family, 


which was very numerous, to Edinburgh, where ſhe lived 
in a decent frugal manner, till her favourite ſon had, 
ly finiſhed, his academical courſe, but was even giſt 
ed and patroniſed as a man of genius. Though me 112 
of poetry was about this time become pretty general in Scot- 
land, the beſt Engliſh authors being uni „and 
imitations of them attempted, yet wy bad made little 
progreſs ; the major part cxiticiſed according ta rules and 
forms, and thus were very able to diſeern the inaccuracics 
ve a poet, while all his fire and enthuſiaſm — their no- 
Thamſon believed that he deſerved bettet than 
theſe, and therefore began to turn his views. Lon- 
Os which an accident ſoon aber ay dread him 


o The divinity- chair at Edinburgh was then. filled by Mr. 


Hamilton, whoſe lectures our author attending about year, 


there was preſcribed to him, for the ſubje&of an\exerciſe, 


a pfalm, in which the power and majeſty of God are cele- 


brated. Of this pſalm he gave a and illuſtration, 
as the nature of the exerciſe required, but in a ſtylo ſo high- 

tical, eee ——— —e Mr. Ha- 
On im upon-the-performanes;-but at the 
TT rg ſmiling, that if he thought of being 


| ene . 


imagination, 


THOMSON. 


and expreſs/ himſelf in uunguage more intelli- 
an —— Thomſon concluded 
| = this,” that his atideis fFom the ſtudy of theology _ 
might be very precarious, een though the thwveb/bad bean 
more hiv free choice than it probably was: ſo that, having 
ſoon aſter received ſome encouragement from a lady of qua- 
— e ell for u ere e 
m durney oug 18 
ro ng beneficial,” it! ſerved then 
— a" good 4 thei cover the of commit- 
ting bimſeif to the wide word, and unpatro- 
nic, and: eee reger of money he was ther mr 
But hie merit did not lie long concealed. Mr. Forbes. 
afterwards lord — ; received; him very 
ci and recommended him to ſome of his friends, par- 
0 Mr. Aikman, . whoſe 
with aſſectiom commemorated,” in a 
written om chat oceafion. ' The good reception. 
wherever he was introduced emboldened him to # 
publication of his Winter,“ in March 1726, | 
no ſooner-read than uni verfally admired; and — that 
time his atquaintanre was courted: by all men of: taſte. 
Dr. Rundle; afterwards biſhop of - received him in- 
to his intimate confidenoe and ip; promoted his 
character every where; introducod him to his great friend 
the lord chancellor Taſbot; and ſome years after, when the 
_ fon of that nobleman was to his tour of travel- 
ng, recommended Mr. Thomſom as 2 proper companion 
wn him. His affection and gratitude to Dr. Rundle are 
finely expreſſed, in his poem to the memory of lord Tal- 
bot. Mean shile, our poet's chief care had been, in re- 
turn for the public favour, to finiſti the plan Which their 
wiſhes laid out for him; und che Which tvs 
„ Wintet“ had raiſed were fully by the. ſuceeſive 
publication of the other ſeaſons; — an 1727 
os g in 1728 . 4D 2.480 i- 
tion of his works,” in 1730. wrt] 
+ Befides'thele; and bis tragedy of *+ 
and acted with applauſe in 2% 2967 
publiſhed his “ Pm to the. 
then lately deceaſed. The faite year, the reſentment of 
our bee Tore: 2 of their uns by: we 
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to rouſe the nation to revenge. His poetical purſtits were 
now to be interrupted by his attendance on the honour- 


Fred moſt of the courts and capital cities of Europe. How 


his memory. At the ſame time, he found himſelf from an 


3 —————— — 
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cCuted for him by: generous friendſhip: of londrLyttelton. 


vet could not his genius be dei 


able Mr. Charles Talbot in his travels, with whom he vi- 


particulay-and judicious his obſervations abroad were, ap- 
pears from his poem on Liberty,“ in five parts; thus in. 
tituled Ancient and modern Italy compared; Greece; 


Rome; Britain; “ The Proſpect.“ While he was 


writing the firſtpartof © Liberty, he received aſevere ſhock, 
by the death of his noble friend and fellow-traveller; and 
this as ſoon followed by another ſeverer ſtill, and of more 
general conceru, the death of lord Talbot himſelf; which 
homſon ſo pathetically laments, in the poem dedicated to 


eaſy cotnpetency reduced to à ſtate of precarious depen- 
dence, im wich he the remainder of his life, except- 
ing only the two laſt year of it, during which he enjoyed 
the place of ſurveyor: general of the Lesward iſlands, pro- 


"Immediately upon his return to Eugland with Mr. Talbot, 
the chancellor had made him k ſecretary of brieſs, a place 
-of little attendance, ſuiting his retired indolent way elite 
and equal to all his wants. This place fell with his patron; 
a depreſſed, or his temper hurt, 
by this teverſe of ſottune. He reſumed, in time, his uſual 
:cheatfalneſs, and never abated one article in his way of liv- 
ing, Which, though ſimple; wasigeniahand elegant; The 
' profits arifing from his works were not inconſiderable; his 
e of Agamemnon, acted in- 1738, yielded a good 
nk nn HOT OP aries Ho ef TE Croat 
But his chief dependence, during this long interval, was 
on the protection and bounty of kis royal highneſs Frederic 
prince of Wales, who, upon the recommendation of lord 
0 Eyttakon, then his chief favourite, ſettled on him an hand- 
ſome allowance, and always received him very graciouſly. 
It happened, however, the favour of his royal high- 
neſs Was, in one inſtance, of ſome prejudice to Mr. Thom: 
ſon, in the refuſal of a licence for his Tragedy of Edward 
and Eleanora, which he had prepared for the ſtage in 1739. 
This proceeded from the miſunderſtandings, Which then 
ſubfiſted betweem the court of the prince of Wales and that 
of the king his father. His next dramatic performance vas 
the Maſque of Alfred, written jointiy with Mr. Mallet, who 
was his good friend on many occaſions, by command of 
the prince of Wales, for the entertainment of his op 
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lghneſais court" at his ſummer refidencr. In 1745, H 
3 and Sigiſmunda, taken from the novel in Gif Blas, 
performed with applauſe. He had, in the mean the, | 
beenfiniſfing his **Caſtleof Indolence,” an deal poem, 
in two cantos; the ſtatizz which be uſes iti n work is 
that of Spenſer, borrowed the ed os: This was 
the laſt piece Thomſon himſelf publiſhed;” his tragedy of 
« Coriolanng” being only prepared for the theatre, when 
a fever ſeized him, * deprived” the world of # Very good 
man, as well ay of a very good poet. His'death happened 
Aug. the 27th, 1748. His AT FIN werethe lord Lyttel- 


= and Mr. Mitchel; and by their intereſt, the orphan 
play, “ e A eu brou 5 4 on tlie ſtage to che 


ö 
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a advantage: from of which, and from 

x the ſale of his Roby hor and other effects, alt demands 

4 were duly ſatisfied, and à handſome ſum remitted to 

8 his ſiſters. His remains were depoſi ted in tie church 

. of Richmond, under a Plain ſtone, witliout any Inlctip: 
035 ; 

"WM © Thomfon Rüger hints ſomge where in his whrks; tet 

e, his exterior was not the moſt /promiſing, his make being 

n; rather robuſt than graceful; and'his'worlt appearance was, 

it, when-he ſeen walking alone, in a thoughtful mood; 

ul but when a friend accoſted him, and ee mts conver- 

w- ſation, he would inſtantly brighten into mon amiable 

he aſpect, his features no longer the fame,” and bis eye 

bis darting à peculiar/ animated fire, He had improved his 

ood taſte upon the belt e originals, ancient and modern, but 


could not bear to write what was net ſerictty his own; 
What he borrows from the 'ancients, he gives us in. an 
avowed faithful , or tranſlation,” we ſee in a 


lord few paſſages taken” from Virgil ; and 1 Beautiful 
and- picture from the Elder Plice, piety the <Sute' and 
uſly. gradual increaſe 'of the Nile ate figured by the ſtages" of 2 
nigh- man's life.” The autumn was his fayourite Yeaſon for 
hom- poctical compoſition, and the deep filence of the n — 
ward time he commonly choſe For atk” ſtadics” fo 

1739. would oſten be Tous wlkingio his ſtudy till his hes 
then ing, humming” over, in his way, what he was th cnrrett 
achat end write out the next day. The amufements ef his 


ce was leiſure hours were civil and natural hiſtory,” voy: 4 
the beſt relations of travellers; and, 3 noe 
favoured it, he would Fp, have 1 Halen 
ar hs EX 


agri re, and every mproverneh 
Altliovgt ke Yer on ne . 
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ately fond of muſic, and would n Gal 


hour at his window to the nightingales 3 jond- 
_ gardens. - Nor was his taſte le | caſts iy the a arts oF 
inting, ſculpture, and architecture has 6 panels „ he 


ad ſeen all the moſt celebrated monuments. 1quity, 
and the beſt productions of modern art, and. 12 ge 
them'ſo minutely, and with ſo true a judgemen —4 a, 
ſome; of his tions in the poęm of. : Lab 
have the maſter · pieces there ien placed in. a e 
light, perhaps, than if we ſaw them wi gur eyes. A 
for the more diſtinguiſhing qualities bis | and 
heart, they are better repreſerſted in | his N thari 
they can be by the pen of any wy Hag 1. * a] love 
of mankind, of his country and fri 
the Supreme Being, founded on the mo cored and ye 
conceptions of his operations and providence ſhine out in 
every page. 80 un unded was 1 5 of heart; 
that it todk in even the brute creation: he was 1 
tender 3 his own ſpecies. He! 18 wa indeed kn 
through his Whole life, to have gi 1 one 
moment's pain by his writings, Rog bene, He too 
no part in the N- ſquabbles of his fine a 5 = 
reſpected and left undiſturbed. by both Theſe 
_ amiable virtues, this divine. temper. of mind, | not fail 
of their due reward: the beſt and greateſt men of his time 
honoured him with their. friendſhip and proteQion.; the 
applauſe of the public attended al his. ions; his 
friends loved him with an Op af ic Yr and 
ſincerely lamented his untimely death. 
As a-writer, he is intitled to one i" of of Bay ig 
kind his mode of thinking, oe prov ng h 
provghts, is original. His Þl: nk. my (7 no 12 0 th 
lank verſe of Milton, or of * u than the 
- rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Genies. Ai, — 
4 uſes, his diction, are of beg own growth, without 
ription, without imitation. He thinks i i 
rain, and he thinks always as man of = gt 
round on Nature: and on Life with the 1755 Verdeck 
Nature peſtows only on a poet; the eye that qi inguiſhcs, 
in every ching 7 repreſented to its view, whatever there 18 
-on which e dan delight to be detained, and with 
a mind that at once comprehends. the vaſt. and attends to 
the minute, The reader of the Seaſons?” 1 that 
he never ſaw; before. what Thomſon ſh ſhews him, and that 


* hover: er what Thomſon, e His 1 


bs] 
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Thomſon wide expanſion 
enumeration of en varieties, — have — 


br 
ſentitments. Nor is the naturaliſt without his part in 


the entertainment; for he is aſſiſted to recolle& and to 
combine, to arrange his diſcoveries, and to am 


them With ſplendour, t 


was born zt Leedes in Yorkfhire, e of 


good ſhare of learning, and had a 
knowledge of antiquites; which being inherited by che 


Kee he employed his leiſure hours jn viſiting remarkable ; 


ber ra 
- buſineſs, ſent * — in 16 
the Datch and French 


Aeon. 
of the works in which blank verſe cen, 


obſtructed and embarraſſed by the frequent 
of the ſenſe, which arc the neceſſary S 


ene poſſeſon/ of the cithry 
D the a ces of things as. 


are ſucceffively varied by the viciflitades of the year, 
impairs to us fo much of the enthuſiaſm, that our 
expand with his | „and kindle with his 


iy che 
ſphere of bis cont ew pr ry The great of the 
** Seaſons” is want of method; but for this F kno not 
that chere was any remedy. 'Of many ap ſub· 
ſiſting all at once, no rule can be given why one ſhould be 
mentioned before another; yet the memory wants the 
help of order, and the is not excited by ſuſpence 
or erpektation. His diction is in the higheſt degree florid 
and Iuxuriant, ſuch as may be ſaid to be to his images and 
thoughts both their luſtre and their ſhade; fuch as inveſts 


hrough which rhaps they are not 
always eaſil dilcerncd, It is too ö Jome- 
or N e ag 
mind, 
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THORESBY: 8 n s 


a reputable' merchant there; The father was poſſeſſed of a 
turn to the 


"their 
ſtant 


ng monumental inſcriptions, 
- A accoungs of 
2 ing him for his 


mercantile ee but de was obliged to return 
"the year* following. on account of his health. On the 
death of is father; in 1686; he 


red pn his els : 
Tay * 


uſed; - 
of general views, / and his 


„ Biograpbica 
Britannica, 


to 'o Rowen, in order to — 


THORB BY 


and, though merchandize was his profefſon, yet learning 
and antiquities were his great delight; and they, took ſo 
firm a po! n of his heart, that, contenting himſelf with 
a moderate patrimonys he made thoſe reſcarches the. great 
employment of his life; There is a circumſtance relating 
to ka = ny y times ks ames II, which we. 


Je: had been bred among tlie Preſby- 


——_ 3 Tee neyer « imbibing any of their rigid principles, 
had always | oecafionally conformed to the eſtabliſhed 
church: and now, when ay . to threaten; the 


nation, more frequently attended its-worſhip, with a vier 


of promoting an union amon 9 — P ts for their 
mutual preſervation. His Preſbyterian paſtor was 7 5 
diſpleaſed with his compliance, and-treated him with 

very ãndiſcreet zeal. - This prompted Thoreſby to — — 


more cloſely the arguments on 8 ſides, and to apply to 
his dioceſan and friend abp rp ea) by tha way had a | 


taſte for coins and 9 Sed a curious 
cabinet of them), who treated him very affectionately, and 
by letters and perſonal converſation ſettled him in full 
communyon with the eſtabliſhed church. 
Thoreſby was well reſpedled by the clergy and. gentry 


iN js town and ra e and by all the eminent 


bes 1c sand men of learning of his time. It would be 
almoſt endleſs to enumerate the aſſiſtances which he gave 
in one way or other to the works. of the learned. When 


| Gibſon publiſhed his new edition of Camden's: Britannia, ; 


he wrote notes and additional obſervations on the Weſt- 
riding of Yorkſhire, for the uſe, of it; and tranſmitted 
above a hundred of his coins to Mr. Obadiah Walker, 
who undertook that province which related to the Roman, 
Britiſh, and Saxon monies. Hearne often > LY 
in print the favour of his correſpondence. He-comm 
cated to Strype ſome original letters in his collection. He 
imparted. to Calamy memoirs of ſeveral northern divines 


2 his abridgment of Baxter's Life and Times; 26 he 
did alſo of the worthy royaliſts to Walker, for his Suffer- 
„ ings'of the Clergy,” which was publiſhed. as an antidote 


to Calamy's book, eſteeming good men of all parties worthy 


to have their names and characters tranſmitted to poſterity. 
His ſkill in heraldry and genealogy rendered him a hy | 


ſerviceable correſpondent/2o Collins in his P 
England. By theſekindnefles, ſweetened with the 


of acceſs to his own eabinet, he always found the like 5 | 


Rs thoſe: 2 1 2 ; which gave him frequent 
| opportunities 


Pw = (f'S ra % A to ov co. m.oca To. 


I HO R ES B T. . 
opportunities. of enlatging his collection, far be * 


celebrated naturaliſt Dr Martin Liſter, | To this friend he 
ſent an account of ſome Roman antiquities, lie had diſ- 
covered in Yorkſhire, which being communicated hy him 
and- Dr. Gale, dean of Vork, to the royal ſociety, obtained 


him a.fellowſhip of that learned body in 1697 : and the 
great number of his papers, in their Tranſactions, relating 


to ancient Roman and Saxon monuments in the North of 
England, with notes upon them, and the inſcriptions of 
coins, & c. ſhew how deſerving he was of that honour— 


He died. 1725, in his 68th year, and was interred amo 7 
his anceſtors In St. Pe 1 


antiquities of his on 5 to attain which, it became 
neceflary for him to be ſkilled, as he was, in genealogy” 
and heraldry. He appears from theſe books to have been 


ao -an. induſtrious biographer: but that which ſets. his 


reputation the higheſt .as- a- ſcholar, was nis uncommon 


knowledge. of coins and medals. He had long formed 4 


deſign of doing honour to his native town and its environs, 


1714, under the title of / Ducatus Leodienſis; or, The 


which ö 1 „ of Muſeum . "ory IT Ca- 
talogue of the Antiquities, &c. in the Repoſitory of Ralph 
* Thoreſby Gent. N. In the former piece, he frequently 

refers to the hiſtorical part, intended for giving a view of 


dark ages of the Britons and Romans; and of the altera- 


in order to excite fame able hand to carry it on, 


* * 
4 


ego. of the author. His advance- "of 


| Peter's church at Leedes. His character 
for leafning is beſt ſeen in the books. he publiſhed, wich 
ew him to have been a: great maſter of the hiſtory and 


by writing the hiſtory thereof; and had accumulated. a vaſt 
quantity of materials for the work, which was publiſhed in 


„Topography of Leedes and the Parts adjacent“. To 


the ſtate of the northern parts of the kingdom during the 


tions afterwards made by the Saxons, Danes, and Normans: 
and he proceeded: ſo far, as to bring his narration in a. fair 
copy nearly to the end of the ſixth century, illuſtrating and 
confirming his hiſtary by his coins. This 'curidus un- 
iniſhed-manuſcript is inſerted in the Biographia Britannica, 
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could have bern epd from a private perſon, not, 
wealthy. He commenced an early friendſhip, with the 


- 
* 
— — * * 
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Lives of 
inters 


lived fince, 
or were 
omitted by 


gy 


"The ſubje& of this work being nidfrow and corifined 
he has enriched it with obſervations on the original of 
hial churches, and the ancient manner of building 
ie ;. as alſo on the old way of paſſing eſtates b er 
of pledges, ſubſcription of golden 3 t ſeals, 
ec; and, beſides the Were of many worthy djvines | 
focceffiyely vicars of Leedes, he hath added the lives of the 


y "Earl of 


dodtors, Matthew Hutton, Edwyn ; df Tobie Matthey, 


r 11 
Huntingdon. T * 


THOR NH .. r (Gr Jb 1 we eminent i 


2 painter 7 Was born in 9785 He was the ſon of à gentle- 


man of zn ancient fami 


en eſtate in Dorſetſhire; but 
„ the father's ill conduct 


aving reduced him to fell his 


De Pas, eſtate, the ſon was under 2 neceſſity of ſeeking for a pro- 


dy J-B 


as 90 25 would have 


Where the famous | 
uncle, ſupplied vim NE the neceffary affiſtances for 


5 All PO as alſo another piece painted ei on th 


. "manner. rts band cap there are dc 
5 'by Antonio 6 . he Nepali: * 


feſhon that WER e port hiw. He came to London, 
xcian Sydenham, who was his 


ſtudying under a middling painter. Such a maſter, how- 
ever, doing but little for him, he was driven to raft to his 
own judgement and application; d having naturally 
1 and 0, he N 7 the He theſe, 2 

ing progrefs in the art ntin e travell 
"gl lolland and Flanders, Pan Es he went 


oy Bos where he bou he ſeveral good pictures; 


8 others, a Virgin of Annibal Carrache, and the 
ry of Tancred by Ponffin. If he had en Traly, his 
Naa more delicacy and neſz 


His only view in travelling ſeemed to acquiring a 
3 of the taftes of different ent aud buying vp 


good ne in which he was yery cynous. Thornhill' 
merit ſoon Tre hay character, and raiſed his reputation 


to the higheſt pitch. Queen Anne appointed him to paint, 
the dome of St. Paul's, the hiſtory of that faint, which 

i executed i in a grand and beaut al manner, on eight 
nnels, in two colours, relieved with 2 = hogs 
Alſo nominated him her firſt hiſtory arge ne f 
IS) ſeveral public works, ly eren e 
where he painted an ee, i in which the” queen an: 
prince. George of Denmark her huſband are Fe reſentet 


wall, Where pe the, fame ſubje&' is treated in 2 differe 


The 
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father 
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| fathies had ſold, and in rebuilding a ' biadfifuit kovſe; white 


} 


he uſed to live in ſummer-time. He was knighted by 
king George the Fromnd'; but, by the iniquity af che 
times, he had the hondur to be turned out from his 
public employment, in company with the great Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, to make room for perſons of far 
inferior abilities: after which, to amuſe himſelf, he 
continued to paint eaſel pictures. The ill treatment he 
met with was thought to have impaired His health ; and at 
laſt, after à year's ſickneſs, he died, 1932, aged 56, in 
the ſame place where he was born. By his marriage he left 
a ſon, and a daughter married to the capt 4 
This painter was well made, and of an 9 
humour. He was feveral years in parli N N 
alſo choſen F. R. 8. He 1 d a t. deal from 
practice, with a great facility of mr, His genius, fo 
well turned for hiſtory and allegory, was no leſs ſo for 
portrait, landſkip, and architecture; he even practiſed 
the laſt ſcience as a man of buſineſs, having built ſeveral 
houſes. | He had a fine collection of deſigns of great 
maſters, which he Iu got together irh diligence, and 
which did honour to his taſte; theſe — 5 — 
readily to ſtrangers. There are a ſet of 
after the paintings on che cupola of St. Paul's, 


ho co 
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the end of AUGUSTE DE THOU, an illuſtrious hiſtorian of France, 
his Hiftory. was ſon of a firſt preſident of the parliamenit'of Paris, and 


Nicer” born there the th of October 1553.) He was o exceed 


Memoires,” , 


Ac. tom. ix. ing Weakly and infirm in his infancy, that there was no 


hope of rearing him for the five firſt years of his life; and 
to this it-is owing, that abundantly more care was takef 
to preſerve his body, than to cultivate his mind, alth 
he then appeared to be a boy of uncommon talents: for 
was not Adige to the amuſements of childhood, but 
aimed at ſomething higher, and would divert himſelf with 
drawing and painting, for which he had always a wy 
good taſte. hen he was ten years old, he was pu 
| books, and in the college of Bourgogne __ but bot in 
than a year pe was attacked with'a Balea A 
home. The phyſicians gave him over for — 1 ; 
but he recovered, — lied again to books, though with 
great moderation; for his conſtitution was not üble 'to 
I hs leaſt 1 0 85 0 was Cos Ar Under: he 
| / 111 
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'to 
the 
rate 


care of private wtors ;-\and regard ſeems to have been had, 
12 the choice. of them, to the weakneſs of his nature; as 
well as to the improvement of his undetſtanding: for they 
were phyſioians, and ſueceſſively four of them. Then he 
ſtudiod under Dionyſius Lambinus, and Joannes Pelleri- 
nus, Which laſt was proſeſſor of the Greek language in the 
n fr on in HEE er 
In 1570, he went to Orleans, to purſue the law; and 
chere the writings of | Cujacius 'inipired him with Gach an 
eſteem for that celebrated profeſſor, that he r 
Orleans, and repaired to him into Dauphin. Ile ſtopped 
upon the road nt Bourges fix- months, for the ſake of 
hearing the famous ;civilian Hotomanus; and then pro- 


Here he met with Joſeplr Scaliger, Who was then u 


* pon 
viſit to Cujaeius; and made a friendſhip with him, bien . 
ue cultivated ever after with the greateſt care. His father, 


unwilling to have him long at à diſtance from him, 
recalled him in about 4 year; and he returned to Paris 
ſome time before that terrible maſſacre of the Proteſtants, 
which was 8 on St. Bartholomew's day in 1572. 
As he was deſigned for the church, he went to live with 
his uncle Nicholas de Thou, who, being juſt made biſhop 
of Chartres, reſigned to him a canonry of Notre Dame. Ele 
began now to collect that library, which afterwards became 
ſo fampus, In 159 % he accompained Paul de Foix into Italy, 
and viſted the principal towns, cultivating acquaintance 
with the learned as he paſſed. On his return to Paris, he 
applied himſelf to reading, for four years; yet this, he 
uſed to ſay, was not of that ufe to him, as converſing 
with learned men, which he did daily. About the end 
of 1576, when civil tumults threatened the ſtate, Mr. de 
Thou was employed in certain negotiations, which he 
2 * as to eſtabliſh the reputation of a man fit 


for buſineſs. He afterwards went into the Low- Countries, 


and in 1878 was made counſellar-clerk to the parliament; 


an honourable-paſt, but e by him with reluctance, 
ve for / retirement and ſtudy. In 
-1 57h, he accompained his elder brother to the bath of 


on account of his great lo 


Plombieres in Lortain ; and this gentleman dying, he ſoon 
After-quittedthe-ccelevaſtical tas | 


The plague beginning at Paris in 1 880 He retired 0 
Touràine, and took an opportunity of ſeeing Normandy 
and Bretagne „ and, on his return to Faris, after the plague 
stopped, - waz-deny with other counſello n ee 
s . 5 ES | ' imurter 


* 


ceeded to Valence, where. Cujacius was reading lectures. 
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tHYANUS. 


| inder juſtice in Gupyenne. He cucite again 10 Parts 
in 1582, * had the misfortune to arrive not till the day 
atter his father was buried ; to make amends, ho for 


not being able to pay tis laſt devoirs to him, he neue 3 


moſt noble 5 1 Bis 25 and adorned! 5 with 
eloges written by the wits" e age. In 1584, he 
was made 8 5 of che ov 9 and at that time, late as 
it may ſeem, entered upon a new courſe of Kudy, | "He 
toak into his houſe 1, the profeſſor royul of mathe- 


miatics; and under His di tection applied, this year and the 


following, to read che Greck Euclid" with the notes of 
Proclus. The affection which the 'cardinat” rag Vendome 
had conceived for him induced him to ſpend ſome time 
at court; but this affection 2 „ be withdrew from a 
place he did not at all like, an ted himſelf intirely 
to che compoſing his . — he had begun two 
years before.” In 1587; he took a wife, having firſt 
the official of Paris been thoroughly abſolvedd from 
eccleſiaſtical en ents ; for he had taken the four 
leſſer orders. He Toft his mother in 1 and other 
troubles of a more public kind exerciſe. "ira this year. 
The ſpirit of the league had ſeized Paris,” and robliged 
Henry II. to quit che city. Thuanus followed 15 
prince, and went by his order into Normandy, to ſound 
the governors and magiſtrates; to acquaint” them with 
what had happened at Paris; to confifm them in their 
duty; and to make known his intentions of afſembling 
fr Rates. Upon his return, mee 
te. | WW 
During the holding the ſtates at Blois; he returned to 
Paris, where he was in danger of ! his life; for the 


news "ar the duke of Guiſe's death” arriving, all who were 


of known attachment to the king were sbliged to hide 
themſelves. Thuanus was among ' them,” but "happily 
eſcaped under the diſguiſe of a ſoldier. - He repired © to 
the king, who, bein Kaya tor] to Tours, olved 
eſtabliſh a parliament „to oppoſe that of the league; 
and would have geen Wade the Rrſt 'prefident of it, bod he 
had not been wee. ccepting that office. He 
_ afterwards accom de Schotnberg into Germany, 
- to affift in raifing 1985 for the king and og ſucoours 
from the German princes: he pafſſt mare „und Was at 
Venice when the news f n » denth ande him 
immediately return to France.” IV. received bim 
very kindly, to whom e acoorint- or al * 
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THYANDS. „ 
been dons, ang, thfully in his ſervice; F 
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$25 ed in „be ob- 
* wy had — 


Om the road by a fever... His. 


rl IN 


en 


.while ſelf 21 by dhe 4 
"id ſow means Toon. after 6 
9a, he had the plague, ' and 
q 9 85 ppily The by the * 
zoat car after, the 
made him e ich became vacant — 
by the ERP ws fe learned f James Amxot, famous der his his 
N of Plutar A du other ancient . authors. 
a 1592, the duke viſe having made 
the Bong, Th of hs os Le 


e Thuanus 175 7 gt of the perſons appoin 
gale the La ca AB 0 : he became the lame 
mortier by the death of his uncle 


de T hou, I Kenn, had, = been ed him. 
He was aſterwards get in many 5 with 


the the Fd ict par inſtrumei tal 
Te. os, which va en x 24 


A 
8 A 


2 * which e l Age,” this above all aſtoniſhes on. Juv. | 
you, always us. it ſhould ſeem engaged in bak 3 
- ach, hon find Tries R indefatigable force of 0 : 
"0 RED b 99 55 b M6908 e 
ha _— ag And the OY 7 N90 I 
„have written m. in another ou 
8 hare N 4 + hiſtory of the * marks in uch a 
* manner, 
Bt 


2 1 | 

* iatiner, ae could not hate been expeRted ftom u man 
. of the moſt leifurè: ſuch is the plenty of your matter, 
Epift, cciv, , ſuch the elegance of your langusge Tfaac Cafaubon 
days, „ chat Thuanus ſeems to Rim to have been provi- 

»« dentially given for àn example to the age in which he 
lived of piety, fincerety, probity, and in ſhort” of all 
„ Firtue and geodtietss Thuanus his achdired immortal 

glory by his Hiſtory, which is written with an exaQtneſ; 
Perravlt's And fidelity beyond example. © This is the judgement of 
mr a Mr. Perrault, who adds that he never diſguiſed nor con- 
tom, . ** cealed the truth; but rad a noble and generous boldneſs, 
„ for which he has been praiſed by all the great men of 

* his time. — This work,” continues Perrault, is 
W of the ancients, and perhaps would have ex- 

s ceeded a great part of what the ancient Romans have 
left us in the way bf Hiſtory, if he had not affected to 
imitate them too cloſely ; for this has put him upon 
Latinizing the proper names of men, towns, countries, 
and other Gig in ſo ſtrange a manner, as to make a 

*<« ploffary neceſlary, in order to know frequently what he 

% means.” 7 3464-37 III. 254 VF FOI . l + 

Part of this Hiſtory was firſt printed at Paris in 1604, 
"with dedication to Henry TV. which is looked upon to 
be as maſterly a compoſition in its kind, as the dedication 

of Caſaubon's Polybius” to the fame monarch, and 
that of the Inſtitationes Chriſtianæ of Calvin to 
*Fraticis' 1. The publication of it by piece-meal was 
© afterwards continued by the author, who however does not 
ſeem to have publiſhed it all in his life-time, or any part of 
it, except the volume juſt mentioned, in a manner conform- 
: able to his original copy; which therefore be depoſited in 
*the hands of a. friend, that it might be printed" after his 
death, juſt as he wrote it. Long was it, however, before 
this could be effected. Thuanus was an honeſt hiſtorian, 
and with reſpect to 82 or perſons boldly delivered the 
truth. There would of [courſe be many exceptionable 
| ' paſſages in his work, matiy that would "highly offend 
pPaärticulars in church and ſtate; and this was the reaſon 
Fo why, though printed frequently and in different countries, 
it never came out free from caſtrations, and agreeable to 
the author's original copy, till 1733. Then it was hand- 
_ * ſomely printed and publiſhed under the direction, and 
_ * chiefly at the expence, of the excellent Dr. Mead, in 
ſeven volumes folio; to which are prefixed" four Latin 
Iettets, inſeribed to the celebrated patron of letters, - 
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TH UVANTS. 8 
giving an/account-of the various changes ald chances is 
Hiſtory, hach undergons; of the different editions; what 
each of them contin; and how they vary; and by what 
materials and aſſiſtances the editors Have at length been 
enabled to give a very complete and perfect copy of it. 
|  Thuanus excelled in poetty as well is hiſtory, and pub- 
liſhed-ſeveral productions im this way, as © Metäphraſis 
s poetica librorum ſacrorum aliquot, 1581,” in Vo. 
Theſe paraphraſes are upon the books of ob, Ecclefiaſtes, ' 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and the ſix lefler prophets. 
De re accipitraria, Paris, 1514, gqto. Voffius and 
others have commended this work much, and have not 
ſcrupled, on the merit of it, to rank Thüanus with the 
Y beſt poets: of his age; +4. Crambe, Viola, Lilium, 1 
„ Terpfinoe, Paris, 1611,“ in 4to; a miſcellaneous collec- 


5 lection. There are Alſo © Thüanz; but it may be ſaid of 
mn them, as of the Anas in general, that they contain nothing 
S, worthy vf the name of their ſuppoſed author, 
5 Thuands had ne children by his firſt wife ; but. three 
tho fons by the ſecond,” the eldeſt of whom, Francis Auguſtus 


Thuanus, a very excellent perſon, was beheaded at Lyons 
ol, in, 1642; for not revealing a <onfpiracy, with which the 


to marquis d Efflat had entruſted him, againft cardinal Riche- 
Jon ken. Tb cardinal was ſuppoſed not to be 18 ſor the 
and opportunity that offered of revenging, upon the ſon, what 
to the father had ſaid of his great uncle Anthony Dupleſſis de 
1 Richelieu, in the following paſſage of his Hiſtory: Anto- 


% nius Pleſſianus Richelivg;*valgo' diftis Monachys, quod 
e eam vitam profeſſus fuiſſet ; dein, voto ejurato, omni fe 
& licentiz ac libidinis genere contaminaſſet.“ This uns 
fortunate gentleman was thirty-five years of ape, 


> 36085 JEM | . „ MN Eun 
THUGCY DIDES; an ancient Greek, hiſtoria, was pavric.Bivt. 
a citizen of Athens, arid born in the 2d year of the 775th Grac.vol-i- 
Olympiad, or before Chriſt 469. He was bf noble, nay 
royal extraction; for all Writers relate, that his father 
Olorus was deſsended from Olotiis, King of Thrace. fie 
was educated in à manner fuitable to his quality, that is, 
in the ſtudy vf philoſdphy and eloquence. His maſter in 
the former was Anaxagoras,' ** whoſe opinions, being of a 
** ſtrain. above-the apprehenſion of the vulgar, procured Hobbes, Of 
him theveſtimarion- of an atheiſt; which name,” ſays be life and 
Mr. Hobbes, no doubt very feelingly,. ©* they. beſtowed —oat ri 
8 upon All men that thought not as they did of their ri- prefixed to 
diculous religion —it ig not therefore to de much re- bia, 
Vor. XII. \ A O ; ve garded,” hiſlecians 


, 


THUCYDIDES. 


4 garded, adds he, if Thucydides were by ſome re- 
„ puted an atheiſt too.“ In eloquence he was the diſciple 
of Antiphon, one, by his deſeription in the eighth book 
of his Hiſtory, for power of ſpeech almoſt à miracle, and 
feared by the people on that account. Suidas and Pho- 
tius relate a circumſtance, which ſhews, that he entertained 
from his youth the ſtrongeſt paſſion for letters: they write, 
that when, Herodotus recited his Hiſtory in public, a 
ractice in uſe then and many ages after, Thucydides felt 
o great a ſting of emulation, that. it drew'tears-from him; 
iaſomnch that Herodotus himſelf took notice af it, and 
congratulated his father en having a ſon, who ſhewed ſo 
wonderful an affection to. the Muſes. . . Herodotus was 
then twenty-nine years of age; Thucydides about fix- 
teen. FONT, 7 0 V 
* When the Peloponneſian war began to hreak out, 
Thucydides conjedured truly, that it would prove an 
argument worthy of his labour; and it no ſooner com- 
menced than he began his Hiſtory, purſuing the ſame, 
not in that perfect manner in which we ſee it now, but 
by way of commentary, and in writing down plain ac- 
tions or paſſages thereof, as from time to time they fell 
out, and came to his knowledge. We know nothing with 
certainty of Thucydides, but what he himſelf has delivered 
in his Hiſtory, He was a lover of contemplation; and re- 
tirement, yet did not decline the ſervice of | the . State, 
and accepted accordingly of a command in the army. This, 
however, proved unfortunate.to him; for while he reſided 
in the Iſle of Thaſus, it 1 that Braſidas the Lace - 
demonian beſieged alfa dof „4 city belonging to the 


Athenians, about half a day's fail from Thaſus, Thu- 
cydides, being one of the ſtrategi, or of thoſe who had 
authority to raiſe forces in thoſe parts far the! ſeryice of 
the Commonwealth, the Athenian, captain ſent to him to 
levy a power, and haſten to his relief, Thucydides did 
ſo; but not arriving till too late, and when the city was 
already yielded up, he was aſterwards puniſhed, as if he 
had done this either through negligence: or fear of the 
enemy; which however there was no juſt reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, for he put himſelf into the city of Eion, and pre- 
ſerved it to the Athenians, with the repulſe of Brafidas, 
w_ bs down the next morning from Amphipolis, and 
After his baniſhment, which happened in his forty- 
eighth year, he lived in Scepte-Hyle, à city e 
boy eee | dom 
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had large poſſeſſions and rich mines of gold, as he * 
 profeſſes in his fourth book. He was not however ſo 
affected with his diſgrace, as to ſhut himſelf up from the 
world, and drag, as many have done, a life embittered with 

leen and” diſappointment : on the contrary, he went 


abroad, and was preſent at the actions of the reſt of the 


war. This appears ſrom his own words, in the fifth book 


of his Hiſtory; where he ſays, that he was preſent at 
the actions of both parties, and by reaſon of his exile 


no leſs at thoſe of the Peloponnefians, than thoſe of the 
Athenians. During this time he perfected his Hiſtory, 
ſo far as is now to be ſeen. He was very nice and curions 
concerning a perfect infight into affairs; in order to ob- 


tain which, he employed great ſums of NR in pro- 


curing authentic memorials, not only from the Athenians, 


but the. Lacedemonians alſo; that out of his collections 


from both the great tranſactions of that time might be 
better and more impartially ſet forth, as a monument to 
inſtruct the ages to come: for he intitles his Hiſtory, 
% Krape oc a, Which ſignifies, A poſſeſſion for everlaſt- 
« ing.” It comprehends the Peloponnefianwar, which laſted 


one and twenty years; for though ſome writers make it con- 
tinue fix years longer, yet others more rightly judge what 


followed to be rather the conſequences of the war, than 
truly à part of it. Some critics have imagined, from the 
difference of ſtyle and manner, that the eighth book, ac- 
cording to the ordinary diviſion, was not wnitten by Thu- 
cydides, 'but added afterwards by ſomebody elfe ; but this 
notion has not prevailed; and, as Mr. Hobbes fays, it 


is very probable, that it is left the ſame it was when he 
firſt wrote it, that is, in the way of commentary, neither 


beautified with orations, nor ſo well cemented at the 
tranſitions. as the former ſeven books are. OT» 
*+* Hellenica” are a ſupplement to Thucydides's Hiſtory. 


It does not appear, that after his exile he ever again en- 


joyed his country; nor is it clear from any author, where, 
or when, or in what year of his age, he died. Moſt 
agree, that he died in baniſhment; yet ſome have related, 


that, after the defeat in Sicily, the Athenians decreed a a 


general revocation of all baniſhed perſons, and that he 
then returned, and was afterwards put to death at Athens. 
This is not likely; and many pther things are related as 


unlikely as this. Mr. Hobbes thinks, that in this variety ; 


ef conjectures there is nothing more probable than that 
"Rd Ps LI ' which 


. 


from whence he had married a very wealthy wife; and he 
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| which is written by Pauſanias, where he deſcribes the 
monuments of the Athenian city, and faith thus: Tho 
% worthy act of Qenobius, in the behalf of Thucydides, 
« js not without honour; for Oenobius obtained to have 
& a decree paſſed for his return: who returning was ſlain 
&« by treachery, and bis ſepulchre is near the gate called 
Melirides.“ He is reckoned to have been not leſs than 
ſixty-eight years. of age when he died. He left a ſon, 
whoſe name is hardly known, but ſuppoſed to have been 
Timotheus e hy 
He excelled in the two great points which form a juſt 
hiſtorian, truth and eloquence: The faith of his Hiſtory 
has never been called into queſtion. He wanted no op- 
portunities of knowing the truth, and he does not appear 
to have miſrepreſented it; and though ſome have fancied 
him a little malevolent towards his country, becauſe the 
uſage he had received would have made moſt vn pt ſo, 
yet he has not written any thing that diſcovers fuch a 
paſſion. His manner of writing is coherent; perſpicuous, 
and perſuafive, yet cloſe, ſtrong, and pithy: The ancients 
have ſpoken of him in the higheſt terms; and'if Herodotus, 
as his ſenior, obtained the title of the Father of Hiſtory,” 
yet the greater part have alllowed that Thucydides is the 
De Gloria o Line hiſtorian. Plutarch ſays, that Thucydides © aimeth 
Ry. © always at this, to make his auditor a ſpeQator, and to 
1% caſt his reader into the ſame paſſions with thoſe who 
« were beholders.” Then enumerating ſome examples; 
*« theſe things, he ſays, are fo deſcribed, and fo 
% evidently ſet before our eyes, that the mind of the 
“reader 1s no leſs affected therewith, than if he had been 
s preſent in the actions.“ And jt was pröbäbly for his 
De orat. lib. Kill in painting, certainly not for his eloquence (for, as 
hes Tully ſays, What great rhetorician ever borrowed any 
« thing of Thucydides ?”) that the famous orator Demoſt- 
henes wrote over his Hiſtory, according to Lucian, eight 
times with his on hand. The ſame Lucian, in his book 
intituled, How a hiſtory ought to be written,” continually 
, exemplifies the virtues. required in an hiſtoriographer by 
Thucydides; and it ſeems as if the image of Thucydes's 
Jiſtory, preconceived in Lycian's mind, faggeſted to him 
all the precepts he there delivers. As to his ſtyle, . Tully 
[peaks of it thus: Thucydides in the art of ſpeaking, in 
De orator. ©** my 1 hath far exceeded them all. For he 
& is ſo full of matter, that the number of his —_ 
2 ; ; 96 
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MIPVUCYD HD £9. 
1 doth almoſt equal the number of his words; and in his 
„words he is ſo apt, and fo cloſe, that it is hard to fay, 
„ whether his words do more illuſtrate his ſentences, _ 
« or his ſentences his words.“ The Latins thought 
highly of Thucydides's work; and Salluft, as Quintilian logicur. 
ſays, and as indeed is manifeſt to all, took him for his orat. lib. 2. 
model. „ | \ 25 | 

It is remarkable, that Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis enter. 
tained unreaſonable prejudices againſt this hiſtorian, in fa- 
your, doubtlets, of his countryman Herodotus, whom he 
was defirous to have confidered as ſuperior to him, and 
had . raiſed accordingly many objections to his work. 
One of them ſhall ſerve as a ſpecimen : ** The principal 0 
and moſt neceſſary office of any man that intendeth to 
« write an hiſtory,” ſays he, is to chuſe a noble 
argument, and grateful to ſuch as ſhall read it; and 
« this: Herodotus” hath done, in my opinion, better than 
* Thucydides. For Herodotus hath written the joint 
„ hiſtory both of the Greeks and Barbarians ; but Thucy- 
„ dides writeth only one war.“ Mr. Hobbes has replied 
very ſolidly to this, as well as tq Dionyfius's other objec: 
tions: „ Let any man conſider, whether it be not more 
t reaſonable to lay, that the principal and moſt neceſſary 
* office of him that will write an hiftory is to take ſuch 
an argument as is both within his power well to handle, 
and profitable to poſterity that ſhall read it; which 
* Thucydides, in the opinion of allen, hath done better 
* than Herodatus. For HerodatuFundertook to write 
* of thoſe things, of Which it was impoſſible for him ta 
* know the truth, and which delight more the ear with 
fabulous narrations, than ſatisfy the mind with truth; 
but Thucydides writeth one war, which, how it was 
carried on from the beginning to the end, he was able 
certainly ta inform himſelf.” And this fingle circum- 
ſtance, urged here in favour of Thucydides, gives Chan- 
cellor Hyde's Hiſtory of our civil wars, perhaps, the pre- 
ference to any hiſtory that is extant in any language. The 
moderns have not failed to pay him all due honour, and 
to conſider him in the light he deſerves to be placed in, 
The following words of Lipſius ſpeak the el of them 
all: “ Thucydides,” fays he, who hath written not 9 
many, nor very great matters, hath perhaps yet won the jy, i. 
" garland from "i that have written of matters, both 
„many and great. Every where for clocutian grave; 
* ſhort and thick with ſenſe; ſound in his judgment; 
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« every where ſecretly inſtructing and directing a man's 
« life and actions. In his orations and excurſions almoſt 
«divine, whom the oftener you read, the more you ſhall 
carry away, yet never diſmiſſed without appetite. Next 
ng , de to him is Polybius, &c.“ The emperor Charles V. is 
re bent. ſaid to have been ſo fond of this hiſtorian, that he always 
iii. c. 67. carried him with him into the camp, and uſed to talk of 
him with wonderful pleaſure to thoſe about him. 
The beſt editions of Thucydides are, 1. That printed 
by Henry Stephens, with a Latin verſion of © Laurentius 
« Valla, Paris, 1588.” 2. That of Oxford, Gr. & 
Lat. cum notis variorum & Joh. Hudſoni, 1696.“ 
3. Grece & Latinè, cum notis variorum & Jof. Waſſe. 
Accedunt emendationes Car. And, Dukeri, Amſt. 1732; 
all in folio. _ . Wo: EN 
We have a good Engliſh tranſlation of this author by 
Hobbes, whoſe account of Thucydides has been of great 
uſe to us in the courſe of this memoir. _ . 3 


Fed n THURLOE Joux, Eſq; ), ſecretary of ſtate to the 

erg ae two protectors, Oliver and Richard Cromwell, was ſon 

; of Thomas Thurloe, rector of Abbots-Roding, Eſſex, 

where he was born in 1616. He was educated to the law, 

and afterwards recommended to the patronage of Oliver 

St, John, Eſq; a perſon of great eminence. in that pro- 

feſñion, and Fl ſolicitor-general to Charles I, and 

lord chief juſtice of i common pleas ; by whoſe intereſt, 

| Jan. 1644-5, he was Wpointed one of the ſecretaries to the 

. White- parliament commiſheners at the treaty of Uxbridge. In 

Neke's is, 1047, be was admitted of Lincoln's-Inn ; and, March 

7. 127. 1647-8, made receiver or clerk of the curſitor fines, under 

the earl of Kent, lord Grey of Werke, Sir Thomas Wid- 

flrington, and Bulſtrode Whitelock, Eſq; commiſſioners 

of the great ſeal. Though his attachments were entirely 

on the ſide of the parliament, yet, with regard to the death 

State pa= of king Charles, he declares himſelf, that he was altogether 

© = 7 .a ſtranger to the fact, and to all the counſels about it; 

having not had the leaſt communication with any perſon 

whatſoever therein. However, after that extraordinary 

event, and the eftabliſhment of the new commonwealth, 

he was diverted from his employments in the law, and 

engaged in public buſineſs. March 1650-1, he attended 

| the lord chief juſtice St., John and. Walter Strickland, Eiq; 

N ammbaſſadors to the States of the United Proyinces, as their 

| ſecretary, with wham he returned to England in 1 2 4 
„ . ; | p 
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April 1652, was preferred to che office of ſecretary to the 
council of ſtate; and, upon Cromwell's aſſuming the pro- 
tectorſhip in 1653, became ſecretary of ſtate. Feb. 
1653-4; Ke was choſen one of the maſters of the upper 
bench of the ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn ; and, Aug. 1655, 
had the care and charge of the poſtage, both foreign nd 

inland, committed to him by the protector. Sept. 1656, * -- 
he was choſen member of parliament for the Ifle of Ely: 
and, April 1657, received the thanks of the parliament 
for his vigilance in detecting the plot of Harriſon and 
other fifth-monarchy-men, and for many great ſeryices to 
the public. July 13, of the ſame year, he was ſworn one 
of the privy-council to the proteQor, 'actording to the 
1 bunte auen and advice; and in Nov. was elected 
one of the ors of the Charter- houſe; Feb 4. 1657-8, 
he was made chancellor of the univerſity of Glaſgow ; and, 
June following, concurred with Whitelocke in adviſing - 
the protector to leave the perſons who had been detected 
in a plot, to be proceeded againft in the ordinary courſe of 
trials at the common law, and not by an high court of 
juſtice; it being always his opinion, that the forms and 
rules of the old conſtitution ſhould; on every occafion, be 
inviolably adhered to, eſpeci . in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, ' Upon the 240 of yer, Tet whe 78 1 | 
in the poſt of ſecretary and privy counſellor to his fucceffor 
Richard; though he was very imoidous to the principal 

ons of the army, to whoſe intereſts, - whenever they 
interfered with tifoſe of the civil government, he was 
a declared enemy: and their reſentments againſt him on 5% 
that account were carried to ſo great an height, that 
they - accuſed him as an evil counſellor, and one who 
was juſtly formidable by the aſcendant he had gained over 
the new protector. For this reaſon, Nov. 1558, he g e pa- 
deſired leave to retire from public buſineſs ; in hopes pers, p. 490. 
that this might be a means to quiet things, and facilitate 
the protector's affairs with the army: but he was A 
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5 was then -conferred on Thomas Scott, Eſq; but, 


eb. 27, upon a report of the council of ſtate, the parlia- 
ment edle, ES Thurloe ſhould be again one — the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, and John Thomſon, Eſq; the other, 
April 1660, he made an offer of his ſervice for the reſtora- 
tion of Charles II. as appears from a letter of. Chancellor 
Hyde ta Sir John Grenville, wherein his lordſhip obſerves; 
that Mr. Thurloe's offers were very frank, and accompa- 
nied with many great profeſſions of reſolving tg ſerve his 
majeſty, not only in his own endeavours, but likewiſe by 
the ſervices of his friends; but that theſe. offers were 
mixed with ſomewhat of curioſity in Mr. Thurloe, who 
was very inquifitive to know whether his majeſty had 
any confidence in general Monk, or had approached him 
in the right way: which he deſired. to know, only to 
finiſh what was left undone, or be able the better to adviſe 
his - majeſty what he was. to do therein. The king re- 
ce ſuch. anſwers as were proper, ang deſired to ſeg 


Tome effects of his good affection; and that then he 


would find his ſervices: more acceptable. However, 
May 15 following, he was committed by the houſe of 
commons to the cuſtody of their ſerjeant at arms, upon a 
Charge of high treaſon; though it was not long before he 
was releaſed, and retired to Great Milton in Oxfordſhire, 
where he generally reſided, except in term- time, when he 
came to his charmbers at Lincoln's: Inn. He was of great 
uſe occaſionally to the Chancellor Clarendon, by the 


r e he gave him with reſpect to the ſtate ↄf foreign 


rs; of which there is a very remarkable inſtance 
among his ſtate-papers, in the recapitulation he drew up 
of all the negotiations between England, France, and 


wile. often 


pain, from the time of Cromwell's taking 155 him the 
like 


roteQorſhip till the Reſtoration. He was 
| licited by king Charles to engage in the adminiſtration 
of public buſineſs, but thought proper to decline thoſe 


offers. He died ſuddenly, at his chambers in Lincoln's- 


Inn, Feb. 21, 1667-8, aged 81; god was interred under | 


was twice married, ang by his ſecond wife left four ſons 
and two daughters, „55 
* He was a man of a very amiable character in private 
life; and in the height of his power exerciſed all poſſible 
moderation towards perſons 9 arty. His manner 
pf writing is remarkable above moſt of | 
for . ˙Ü1w "and ſtrength, Put th 
a . - 21 * « m 


the chapel there, with an inſcription, over his 27 5 He 
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his contemporaries 
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moſt authentic teſtimony of his abilities is that vaſt 
collection of his State-papers,” in 7 vols. folio, now in 
the hands of the public; which place the hiſtory of Europe 
in general, as well as that of Great Britain and its 
dominions, during that remarkable period, in the cleareſt 
light; and ſhew at the ſame time his aftoniſhing induſtry 
and application in the management of ſo great a variety of 
important affairs, which paſſed entirely through his hands, 
yith ſecrecy and ſucceſs, not to be paralleled under any 
other government, ; | 
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TIBULLUS (Arntus), a Latin poet, was born at Tibelli vita 
Rome, under the conſulſhip of Hirtius and, Panſa, much fegte 
about the ſame time with Ovid. His father was of the Erufiess 
equeſtrian order; and he himſelf ſet out into the world Lives of 
with all the adyantages of fortune, and the greateſt accom- Roman  - 
pliſhments of mind and perſon. Among the great men of? 


his age, he fingled out Meſſala Corvinus for his patron; _ 


Rome. He was a great ſufferer in the cival wars, pet does 
© Was, 


2 A 8. 0 5 £0 * -p.v fp Re” 3 „ 


his love. of eaſe and pare and follow that nobleman in- 


die of his illneſs, he might have this epitaph engrayen on 
his monument: N eee eee eee 
Hic jacet immiti conſumptus morte Tibullus, 

* Meſlalam terra dum ſequiturque mari.” t. 

| 0 Though 


ä 
Though he recovered from this attack, death did not 
him much longer, but carried him off in the flower of his 


As to his character, Horace, with whom he was inti. 
mately acquainted, as well as with the other wits of the 
Auguſtan age, gives him that of a fine writer and good cri- 
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Albi, noftrorum ſermonum candide judex, _ 

Quyvid nunc te dicam facete in regione Pedana? 

fSeribere quod Caſsi Parmenſis opuſcula vincat.“ 
8 | Epiſt. iv. lib. iii, 
Nor is Ovid ſparing of his praiſes of Tibultus. the ninth 
elegy of the third book is written to bewail his death. 
There Ovid finely deſcribes the ſweetneſs and elegarice of 
our poet's .elegies, by introducing Cupid and Venus to 
mourn over him; after which he places him in the Elyſian 
fields, in company with Calvus, Catullus, and Gallus. 
Ihe beſt critics have preferred Tibullus even to Ovid him- 
ſelf, for the eaſineſs and correctneſs of ſtyle; and Quintilian 
ſets him at the head of all the writers in elegy. In elegy,” 
. fays he, we challenge alſo the Greeks, in which way of 
uriting, Tibullus, according to my judgement, is by far 
| «© the moſt neat and elegant. Some indeed give Propertius 
t» the prefetehce; Ovid is more laſcivious than either of 
„them, as Gallus is more harſh and 'unpoliſhed.” He 
has left us four books of Elegies.” His panegyric upon 
Meſſala is cenſured by Scaliger, and fuſpected not 
to be his; and the ſmall pieces at the end of the fourth 
book, which Scaliger calls hard, languid, and rough,” 
either do not belong to Tibullus, or never received his 

laſt hand. _ i LO SS. 
This author has uſually been printed in the ſame vo- 
lume with Catullus and Propertius; and the beſt edition 
of him in conjunction with them is that by Grævius, 
cum rivtis variorum, Leyden 1589,” in 2 vols. 8v0. 
But he was afterwards, in 1708, publiſhed ſeparately at 
Amſterdam in one volume 4to, by Janus Brouckhufius, 2 
very polite and elegant critic, who corrected many places 
from the beſt manuſcripts, and added his own to the notis 
* variorum.“ This edition is very neat, and adorned with 
copper plates. Tae: | 


Principaly TICKELL (TroMas), ſon of the reverend' Ri- 
from Dr: | chard Tickell, was born in 1686 at Bridekirk in Combe. 
land; and in April 4701 became, a member of . 

We ; 7 
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he was initiated under the 


TACKELL. 
College in Oxford; in 1708 he was made M. A. and two 
years afterwards was choſen fellow; for which, as he did 
not comply with the ſtatutes by 8 orders, he obtain- 
ed a diſpenſation from the crown. He held his fellow- 
ſhip till 1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, in that 
year, at Dublin, Tickell was not. one of thoſe ſcholars 
who wear away their lives in cloſets; he entered early in- 
to the world, and was long buſy in public affairs; in which 


notice he is ſaid to have gained by his verſes in praiſe of 
„% Roſamond.” He produced another piece of the ſame 
kind at the appearance of Cato,” with equal ſkill, but 
not equal happineſs. When the miniſters of queen Anne 
were negotiating with France, Tickell publiſhed 4 The 
« Proſpe& of Peace, a poem, of which the tendeney was 
to reclaim the nation from the Rue of couqueſt to the 
pleaſures of tranquillity. Mr. Addiſon, however he hated 
the men then in power, ſuffered his friendſhip to prevail over 
the public ſpirit, and gave in the SpeQator” ſuch praiſes 
of Tickell's poem, that when, after having long wiſhed to 


peruſe it, Dr. Johnſon laid hold on it at laſt, he thought it 


unequal to the honours. which it had received, and found 
it a piece to beapproved rather than admired. But the hope 
.excited by a wo 
is rarely gratified, It was read at that time with ſo much 
favour, that fix editions were fold. At the arrival of king 
George he ſung The Royal Progreſs ;” which, being in- 
ſerted in the Spectator, is well known. The 
incident of moſt importance in Tickell's life was his pub- 
lication of the firſt book of the Iliad,” as tranſlated by 


himſelf, in apparent oppoſition to Pope's * Homer,” of 


which the firſt part made its entrance into the world at the 
ſame time. Addiſon declared that the rival verſions were 
both good; but that Tickell's was the beſt that ever was 
made, and with Addiſon the wits, his adherents and fol- 
lowers, were certain to concur. Pope does not appear' to 
have been much diſmayed; .** for,” five he, I have the 


* town, that is, the mob, on my fide.” But he remarks, 


that it is common for the ſmajler party to make up in 
** diligence what they want in numbers; he appeals to 
<< the people as his proper judges; and if they are not in- 


tronage of Addiſon, whoſe - 


of genius, being general and indefinite, 


poetical 
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„ clined to condemn Him, he is in little care about the 


„ high- flyers at Button's.” Pope did not long think Ad- 


diſon an impartial judge; for he conſidered him as the wri- 
ter of Tickell's verſion. The reaſons for his ſuſpicion 
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6 that er both was entering on a fair ſtage. 


we ſhall literally tranſcribe from Mr. Spence's collectlon, 
«© There had been a coldneſs between Mr. Addiſon. and me 
“for fome time; and we had not been in company toge. 
ther, for a good while, any where but at Button's coffec- 
** houſe, where I uſed to ſee him almoſt every day.—On 
„his meeting me there, one day in particular, he took me 
* afide, and ſaid he ſhould be glad to dine with me, at 
« ſucha tavern, if I ſtayed till thoſe people were gone (Bud- 


gell and Philips). We went accordingly; and after din- 


* ner Mr. Addiſon ſaid, © That he had wanted for ſome 
time to talk with me; that his friend Tickell had for- 
« merly, whilſt at Oxford, tranſlated the firſt book. of the 
* Iliad; that he deſigned to print it, and had defired him 
to look it over; that he muſt therefore beg that I would 
* not deſire him to look over my firſt book, becauſe, if he 
did, It would have the air of double-dealing.” I aſſured 
< him, that I did not at all take it ill of Mr. Tiekell that he 
„was going to publiſh his tranſlation ; that he certainly 
had as much right to tranſlate any author-as myſelf; and 


I then 


added, that I would not deſire him to look over my 


e firſt book of the Iliad,* becauſe he had looked over 


« Mr. Tickell's; but could wiſh to have the benefit of 
« his obſervations on my ſecond, which I had then finifh- 
* ed, and which Mr. Tickell had not touched upon.“ Ac- 


( cordingly 1 ſent him the ſecond book the next morn- 


« ing; and Mr. Addiſon a few days after returned it, with 
% very. high commendations —Soon after it was generally 


known that Mr. Tickell was publiſhing the firſt book of 


<< the Iliad, I met Dr. Young in the ſtreet; and, upon 
our falling into that ſubje@, the Doctor expreſſed a great 
« deal of ſurprize at Tickell's having had ſuch a tranſlation, 
« ſo long by him. He ſaid, that it was inconceivable to 
„ him, and that there muſt be ſome miſtake in the matter; 
that each uſed to communicate to the other whatever 
«« yerſes they wrote, even to the leaſt things; that Tickel! 
„could not have been buſied in ſo long a work there with- 
„out his knowing ſomething of the matter; and that he 
© had never heard a ſingle word of it till on this occafion.* 
„This ſuprize of Dr. Young, together with what Steele 
„had ſaid agamſt Tickell in relation to this affair, makes 
« it highly probably that there was ſome underhand dealing 
„in that buſineſs; and indeed Tickell himſelf, who is a 
« very fair worthy man, has ſince, in a manner, as good 
* as owned it to me. Mr. PoE. -I When it was intro: 
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„ 
Auced into a converſation. between Mr. Tickell and Mr. 
« Pope by a third perſon, Tickell did not deny it; which, 
confidering his honour and zeal for his departed friend, 
« was the ſame as owning it.!“ Upon the 


his book 4s the, work of Addiſon. When the Hanover 
ſucceſſion was diſputed, Tickell gave what aſſiſtance his 


imong party-poems; it expreſſes contempt without coarſe- 


rhich it deſerved, being five times printed. He was now 
ntimately united to Mr. Addiſon, who, when he went in- 
o Ireland as ſecretary to the lord Sunderland, took him 
hither, and employed him in public buſineſs; and, when 
1717) afterwards he roſe to be ſecretary of ſtate, made him 
inder-ſecretary. Their friendſhip ſeems to have continued 
vithout abatement; for when Addiſon, died, he left him 


endation to the patronage of Craggs. To theſe works 


dut neither he nor Addiſon ever produced .nobler lines 
un are contained in the third and fourth paragraphs, nor 


ved till 1740, when he died, April 23, at Bath. To 
ickell, cannot be refuſed a high place among the minor 
bocts; nor ſhould it be forgotten Sts he was one of, the 
ontributors to the Spectator.“ With reſpe& to his 
jerforlal character, he is ſaid to have been a man of gay con- 
erſation, at leaſt a temperate lovet of wine and company, 
ind in his domeſtick relations without cenſure, | 


[4] His brother, Richafd Titkell, elg. was apointed ſecretary at war ig 
at Kingdom in OA, 1724. 2 e ' . | "a 0 


TILLEMONT (SrBASTIAN LEE NAlx DE); 4 
rench writer, was the ſon of a maſter of the Requeſts; 
nd born at Paris 1637. At ten years old, he went to 
chool at Port Royal, and became one of the beſt writers 
f that inſtitution. His © Hiſtoire des Empereurs, and 

_ h Eccle- 


* 


Ne | | ſuſpicions, . 
vich which Dr, Warburton hints that other circumſtances | 
oncurred, .Pope always in his Art of Sinking” quotes 


pen would ſupply. His Letter to Avignon” ſtands high. 
eſs, and ſuperiority without inſolence. It had the ſucceſs. 


the charge of publiſhifig his mw with a ſolemn recom- 


e prefixed an elegy on the author, which could owe none 
of its beauties to the aſſiſtance which might be ſuſpected to 
ave ſtrengthened or enibeliſhied his earlier compoſitions ; 


a more ſublime or more elegant funeral poem to be found 

n the whole compaſs of Engliſh literature. He was after- 
vards (in June 1724) made ſecretary to the Lords Juſtices - 
of Ireland, a place of great honour [A]; in which he conti- 
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in 1676, to receive the prieſthood; which, it ſeems, h; 


| Fi humility was ſo great, that Boſſuet, ſeeing one of his 


him for his ſucceſſor: but 


Extracted 


from the 


Life of Til- 
loifon, by 
Dr. Thomas 
Birch, 
Lond. 1 752z 
K vo. 


but ſo zealoufly attached to the ſyſtem of Calvin, that his 


ings of his ſon, whom he lived to ſee dean of Canterbury 


Eccleſiaſtique, are deduced from the original ſource, 


and then up. He was ſolicited to puſh himſelf in the 


TILLEMONT. 


and written with the utmoſt fidelity and exaftneſs. Sac 
His intimate friend and counſellor, prevailed with hin 


at humility would not before ſuffer him to afpire to 


letters to father Dami, with whom he had ſome little dif 
Pute, beſought him, merrily, ** not to be always upon 
* his knees before his adverſary, but raiſe himlelf now 


church, and Buzanval, e of Beavois, wiſhed to hay 

Tillemont, regardleſs of digni. 
ties, wiſhed for nothing but retirement. In this he dil 
indeed moſt effectually bury himſelf; and in this, joining 
the mottifications of a religious life to an indefatigab| 
urſuit of letters, he wore himſelf entirely out, ſo as f 
G0 in 1698, aged 61, though he was formed for a longer lif 


TILLOTSON (Dr. Jon), archbiſhop of Canter 
bury, was deſcended of a family anciently of the name « 
Tilfton, of Tilſton in Cheſhire, and born at Sowerby i 
Yorkſhire, October 1630. His father, Mr. Roberr Til 
lotſon, was a conſiderable” clothier there, a man of gool 
underſtanding, and uncommon knowledge of the Scripture; 


rejudices for it were ſcarce to be moderated by the reaſon 


He gave his ſon, however, a liberal education, who, afte 
E through a ſchool, was ſent in 1647 to Cambridge 
eing then ſeventeen; and admitted a penſioner of Clare: 
hall. He took his bachelor of arts degree in 1650, and hi 
8 th in 1654, having been choſen fellow of his colleg 
in 1651. 3 | I 
| Thus his firſt education and impreſſions were amor 
Putitans; yet, before his mind was opened, he felt ſome: 
what within him, which diſpoſed him to larger notions an 
a better temper. The books then put into the hands 0 
youth were generally heavy,” and. he could ſcarcely beat 
them, even before he knew better things. But he mil 
with the immortal work of Mr. Chillingworth, Which gait 
his mind a new turn; and he was ſoon freed from his tirl 
prejudices, if indeed he was ever under the power of them 
As he got into a new method of ſtudy, ſo he entered int 
friendſhip with ſome great men, which contributed not 
little to his improvement; and there was then at en 5 
LA 3 5 "1a. en A 
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TILL OTYSON. 

2 ſet of as extraordinary 

duced; as Dr. Cudworth, maſter of Chriſt's-college; Dr. 
More, and Dr. Ruft, afterwards biſhop of Dromore in 
Ireland, fellows of the ſame; Dr. Whichcot, provoſt of 
King's; Dr Worthington, maſter of Jeſus; and Mr, John 
Smith, author of the © Select diſcourſes,” fellow of Queen's. 
But that which gave him his laſt 3 was his cloſe and 
long friendſhip with Dr. Wilkins, afte 

Cheſter: he went into all the beſt things of this great man, 
but ſo as to perfect every one of them; for though Wilkins 
had more general e en yet Tillotſon was the greater 


divine. ; | | | 7 

In 1656, Tillotſon left his college, and went upon invi- 
tation to Edmund Prideaux, efq; of Ford-Abbey in De- 
vonſhire, to be tutor to his ſon; which gentleman had 
been commiſſioner of the great- ſeal under the long parlia- 
ment, and was then attorney-general to the protector 
„Cromwell. How long he continued in this ſtation does 
not appear; but he was in London at the time of Crom- 
nM well's death, Sept. the 3d, 1658, and was preſent about 
a week after at a very remarkable ſcene in Whitehall palace, 


whom he was ordained, are particulars not known. Some 
have ſuppoſed, that he was curate” to Dr. Wilkins at St. 
Lawrence Jewry, before the Reſtoration; but that was cer- 


in print was in Sept. 166: it was preached at the mornin 
exerciſe at Cripplegate, on Matth. vii. 12.) and publiſh 
among a collefion with that title, but not admitted among 
his works till the edition of 1752, At the time of preach- 
ing this ſermon he was ſtill among the Preſbyterians, whoſe 


ne commiffioners he attended; though as an auditor. only, at 


andthe conference held at the Savoy for the review of the Li- 
 ofiturgy, in July 1661; but he immediately ſubmitted to the 
eat of uniformity, which commenced on St. Barttiolomew's- 
Gy, the year following. Upan thus becoming a preacher 
aue in the church, he was very little diſpoſed to follow the pat- 


em fore formed one to himſelf, which has been juſtly eſteemed 
nta as the beſt model for ſucceeding ages. He began his courſe 


of the Scriptures, on which he ſpent four or five years. He 


ga hen applied himfelf to the reading of all the ancient phi- 


loſophers and writers upon ethics, and among the fathers 
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nary men, as perhaps any age has pro- | 


rwards biſhop of 


which we have already related from Burnet, in our account Hiftory, 
of Dr. Owen. The time of his going into orders, and by wol U. f. Ba. 


tainly otherwiſe,” fince Wilkins was not admitted to that 
vicarage till 1662. The firſt ſermon of his that appeared 


fil terns then ſet him, ox indeed of former times; and there- 


of divinity with the true foundation of it, an exact ſtudy - 


+ ©: cluedy* 2 
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both of his Ren and eloquence. With theſe prepara: 


ſhort diſtance of Cheſhunt from London allowing him often 
to viſit his friends there, he was frequently invited into 


7 S 1 if 
w © 


1 


elf to compoſe the greateſt variety of Scr. 
His firſt office in the church was the curacy of Cheſhun ; 
in Hertfordſhire, in 1661 and 1662; where he is ſaid, b 


Sa Ti .704 


Oliverian ſoldier, who preached among the Anabaptiſts 
there in a red coat, and was much followed, to defi = 
that, and betake hiniſelf to ſome vther employment. The 


their 1 Accordingly we find that his fer mon on 
Eccleſ. xil. 1. Upon the advantages of an early piety,” 
was preached at St. Lawrence Jewry in 1662; er the 
16th of which year, he was elected miniſter of the adjoin- 
ing pariſh of St. Mary-Aldermanbury, upon the depriva- 
tion of Mr. Edmund Calamy. He cocked this, but did 
not continue long without the offer of another beneſice, 
which he accepted, being preſented in June 1663 to the 
rectory of Keddington in Suffolk. However, his reſidence 
there was but ſhott, being called to London by the ſociety 
of Lincoln's-inn, who. choſe him their preacher the 26th 
following: his election was owing to his being accident- 
ally heard at St. Lawrence Jewry, by Mr. Atkyns, one of 
the benchers of that Inn, and afterwards lord chief baron 
of the Exchequer. He determined to live among them, 
and therefore immediately reſigned his living in Suffolk; but 
his preaching was ſo little liked there at ürt, that he for 
ſome time entertained thoughts of leaving them. The) 
had been ſo accuſtomed to puritanical cant and fanaticiſm; 


chat they could not reliſh that rational and genuine Chuil- 


tianity which he inculcated; they held the ſame language 
then as the enthuſiaſts do now, and ſaid, that ** fince Mr. 
* Tillotſori came, Jeſus Chriſt had notheen preached among 
« them.” To this incident, which is very well atteſted; 
he ſeems clearly to allude in his ſerthon againſt vil-ſpeak: 
ing, preached near thirty years after; towards. the cloſc 4 
which he has this paſſage: * 1 foreſee, What will be {aid 
& becauſe I have heard it ſo often ſaid in the like caſe, 


there is not one word of Jeſus Chriſt in all this; no 


« more is there in the text: and yet I hope that Jeſus Chriſt 


« is truly preached, when his will and laws, and the duties 
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$i! Lacie nl bing now! ee [Kxed in 
town, add Having Sſtablied the charaster of an eren 
preächibt.“ ne ſet Mitpſelf 10 this tiys growing evils of 
Chaiſes the IId reign, Athbifm and Popery. | He preached 
4 ſermon Before ME lotd! iniyor and court of aldermen at 
Sr. Phat in 166, 0 Ou the wildem of being religious 
nie ws publitfied in 1064, much enlarged; und is one 
4 —_ _ boos xr Perſplouous, and cofivincing defences 
_ dn or fy flier language In 1664 
alas Smith, Or that was his real name, who 
* uch of England to that of Rome, 
8 ' Bure footing in Chriſtianity : 
= of, ene n. he tis 15 _ Tots 
ing e w a mighty produstion e abettots of 
Poperſy "Till. en anfiversd. Ne, In a. Peer TRtiewled © The 
ale of fte Which Nase prieited in 1666, and 
inſcribedc to LT 9 whom he was inti- 
mately aeefdgentedl! Setpeaßt PRE to Wis, and auto in 
7 1 Tillotfori's ſermon 
On the wiſdom of wy rel os „nen 1 as 
well as Rig et Rule ef filth,” "Tllotforr deſended in the 


preface to the 2 volume" ef "is Sermons; Printers in 
1% 1, 80. % „ eln ig or co nh Hob! | 
_ The Tan year,” 16667 n doctor of divinity's de- 
unnd an 1668 tesched the ſermon at the conſecra- 
1 e we to the biſhepric of Oheſter. He was te- 


lited: to Wiins, "nn e Fxb. 23, 1663-4; married 
his dagh izabeth<French, who was nicce to 


Oliver porno fer We Was the daughter of Dr. Peter 
French, canon of Criſt-chureh in Oxford, by Robins, 
er to Cromwell, hien Rabin was remarried, about 

" 86, to Bf. Wifeins, then Warden of Wadham- college. 

In 1669450 he Was made d prebendary of Canterbury; and, 
in 1672, advanced to the deanery © that church: he had 
ſome time befote been preferred to à prebend in the chorch Tilorfon's 
of St. Paul. Hi had now been ſomeé years chaplain to the mn be. 
K 

ing, who yet is ſuppoſed, by — and others, to have by Barack 


had no kindneſs for him; his zeal againſt 2 was too 
great, fot him to be any favou rite at court, hen a decla- 


ration for liberty of conſcience was ds ubliſhed in 1672, with 
a view-ta OT the Papiſts, the biſhops were alarmed, and. 
_ their clergy to preach * DOT the king com- 
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| Plained to archbiſhop Sheldon of this, as n 


| Sion ng 
«« precedent, that he ſhould forbid his to preach in 
defence of it. In the mean time, he obſerved great mo- 


5 n Proteſtant religion. 


. . 5 . 
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TILLOTSON. 
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purpoſe to 
inflame the people, and alienate them from himſelf and his 
nt; upon which that prelate called ſome 


of the clergy, toconfider what he ſhould fay to his majeſty, 
if he prefled him any farther on that head; when Dr. Til- 


out 


phe «© The treatiſe of the 


Charles earl of 8 | "1 afterwards created a duke by 
king William, to whom he was ſecretary of ſtate, from Po- 


SIG: S409 1 
. 
er 


n the 2d of April, 1680, he 


| Whitehall, a ſermon on Joſh. xx1v. 15. which was ſoon af 
publiſhed, by his majeſty's ſpecial command, under the title 


of, The Proteſtant religion vindicated from the charge of 


«+ ſingularity and novelty.” But this diſcourſe, though ex- 
cellent, as all his are, contained ſome incidental aſſertions, 
which offended all parties, e the following paſſage 


I cannot think, till I be better informed, which I am al- 
i. ways ready to be, that any pretence of conſcience warrants 
any man, that is notextraordinarily commiſfoned, as the 
+ apoſtles and firſt publiſhers of the goſpel were, and cannot 
«« juſtify that commiſſion by miracles as they did, to affront 


©» «© the eſtavliſhed religion of a nation, though it be falſe; 
and openly to draw men off from the profeſſion of it, in 
_ «© contempt of the mʒgiſtrate and the law. All that perſons 

_ * of different religion can in ſuch a caſe reaſonably pretend 
to, is to enjoy the private liberty and exerciſe of their 
* own conſcience and religion; for which they ought to be 


every thankful, and to forbear the open making of proſe- 


. that 


< Iytes to their own religion, though they be never ſo fure 
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' deer der fre in the ri 5 till they have eithet an extra- 


44% ordindty commiſſion! 85 God to that urpole, or the Some diſ- 
os 2 of God ttiakes way for it by the permiſſion of courſes 


Gt then Pr. Hickes, who wt er a Virulent libel ee 
| an | worthy mat: after His 1 ſtyl es this: dowhriglit Dr. Til- 
obb1 


1 1 tells us, ehr jy ltd ſanding at the fn, 47 
8 elbow Wien it was Aenvered, fald, 4 Sir, do vou hear the late 
"Hobbes in the pulpit?” Dr. Calainy'saecoutitis; that Funeralſer- 
the l havitig ſlept the Ted go ws e nee 
Aer delivered, en nobleman N35 up to Him) che latter, 
| as it Was over} ahd fad, It 18 pity Fur majeſty p. 48, 1695, 
Nr aa have had the rareſt piete'of Hobbiſni "that #2 . 
EY 7 ou heard in yout f He. N Towhic Wthe dig ariſwerd the life of 
ed," Gads fiſh, he ſhalt rint it weng, anch iht ediately Mr. Jchn 
cave ordert to that purpoſe. gome anithddverſiors were "yg 
n_ it, and printed: but it does work appear chat 210, 
As 7 ro notice; except only t Apolbgiſe 
privately antong nis friends, for havitig advanced" an er. 
tion lch Be a could ry be being ear e He excuſed 
himſelf by the hurry he was ing called unerpectedly, 
and out Wehen Ts yet it is a . 
thit * man of Tillotſon's'calm, mild, "coniidering natute, 
ſiould” be” trurried, his 2eal aguinſt Fo to ad. 
vance againſt che dre n at-our firſt . 
reformerdt eint tn bes n 21.7 
In 1692, TN Great lie, from the manuſcripts 


of biſhbþ* 4 Nad in 8%, of fifteen ſermons; 
a e ae tr poi iti defence of that pre- £ 
late's' character, againſt the refleQiotis caſt upon it in the | 


N r & an * univerfitatis Oxonienfis.” This 
printed in 16/4. under the inſpection of biſhop Fell; 
as eh. ſuppoſed to have made che alterations an addi- 
tions, which ate ſeen in chat edition of Mr. Kauen ny 
Wood's" work. The” taſk of preparing Dr. Barrow's 
„ ſertions“ for the'preſs, which -had employed the dean 
for ſeveral years, and coſt him zs much pains as would 
have produced many more of his on, was now finiſhed ; 
and the edition publiſhed at London in 168 3 ' folio. The 
laborious "office of an editar of fuch voluminous writing 
as thoſe of Barrow; utidertaken by one Who had many 
years beſore appeared to ſo much advati as un original 
writer, Was as Clear an evidence of modeſty, as it was of 
ſincere friendſhip, in Dr. Tillotſon. -- The \febery of the _ 
Ryc-houſe plot che ſame year opened a melanchsly ſcene, 
in Which he had . bebe Mare * diſtreſs, on account of bis 
| P''2 - friendſhip | 


* 


2 


. 125 5h Y. — lord . and, bon attengd| ! e | 


— 
. 
* 


and it is remarkable, chat they both 


inciple of reſiſting the powers above, f. ro = 
verely cenſured, and Joubtleſs afterwards 135 reaſon to gen- 


ſiure themſelves. He publiſhed a diſcourſe againſt, ““ tran- 
+ © 44 ſubſtantiation” in the latter end of, king. Charles? | 
James 8. 


inſt “ purgatory” in the, beginning of 
TH: f former: began the debate apon. that; 


-* » ' trins, and gave occaſion rn! on bo e of he of the 


-- which, fu through king | James's rei p pts en 


HSI Reg queſtion, bliſhed during the 85 V wi 


produced ſo many pieces. 7 * | 


4 * 
* 


wards admitted into an high degres pf ;confid 


1689; in Auguſt he was appointed, by the g er af his 


FRY volumes foho, . publiſhed a few; years ſince age 5 We. 
tion of Gibſen Faden et Lo 1 
FR” WER by. Proteſtants... d,: Dani bin i Fog 


Londany.as, only a part of thſ 


Duriug the debate in parliament, 50 | 
ment of che grown on king. William tor ie, the 
adviſed with upon. that Le by, the.pringels Ann 
mark; who was preſſed by the Jacohites to oppo. 
ſition; and who. rl lady Ruflel, and Prem Mie M had 
diſcourſed with and her, had to give beg oon 
ſent to it, AS pre judicial to her gw right. He was, ter- 


ele e ing 
William and queen Mary; and their maj 250 


greateſt reaſon to conſide in him, for he 
to, their anime on the Nd et F 
vagancies of ſome biſhapricß ſoon vurued the — — 


is majeſty, 994 his miniſters upon the. dean; nt biſhop- 


ric, was ſo far from being agrecable.to; his - humour; that 
5 uſed al}; poſſible ſolicitations; kg avoid, it, He had been 
appointed clerk of the cloſet to the king, the 27th; 


cathedral, to exerciſe the archi epiſcopal jur Aon of aa 


: -Province of Canterbury, NA to hi pe and that bo 


dy, on the 1ſt of that month, ſu oon of \San- 
| — fox refuſing the new por 0 gh. 9 fixed 


upon him to ſacceed him. Tillotſon' s.defires and: ambi- 
tion had never extended farther than to the exchange of 


his deanery of Canterbury, for that of St. Paul's, — 


Were granted him in September, upon the tion 
Stillingfleet to the biſhopric of Worceſter: ; . very 
time that he kiſſed the King's hand for this, his majeſty 


Life Tru. no the archbiſhopric to him. There is a letter of his 


laiſon, 
P+ 220. 


740 ny Ruſſel, dated * 105 1689, which ſhews * - 
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of late 
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ſtood alfelted 1 to this propoſal, and alſo clears biſhop Burnet 
op manxy.a grievous cenſure, as if he himſelf 4 had a 


archbiſhopric. After acquainting her ladyſhiy 
wa 222 Ae CT ebe h p a 


erments, he proceeds: 
64 but now ben my Fouls: After I had kiſſed the king's 
hand for the deanery of St. Paul 's, I gave his majeſty my 
© moſt humble thanks, and told him, that now he had {2 
® me at eaſe for the "jo amp of my life. He replied, 
1 No ſuch matter, I ou, and ſpoke plainly about a 
„great which I dread to think of; and ſaid, it was 
<« neceflary for his ſervice, and he muſt charge i it upon mY 
10 ee ge by: he had Mem, he Vas called to {i 
9 ume to ſay, at, when his maj 
10 — at er 2 believe I Ria ſatisfy him, that it 
jy would be m ig his ſervice that I ſhould continue in the 
0 ſtati ch he had now placed me. This hath 
be: 2. 5 me into a real difficulty ; ; for, on the one hang, 
* it is hard go decline his mzjeſty's.commands, and much 


harder ꝓet to ſtand out againſt ſo much goodneſs as his 


% majeſty is pleaſed to uſe towards me: on other, I can 
© neither bring my inclination nor my judgement to it. This 
461 owe to the biſhop of of Saliſbury, one of the beſt and worſt 
9 1 [ + tions beſt for his ngular good opinion of me, 
* and the-worlt for directing the king to this method, which 


; 40 1 know he: did; AS if his lordihup and I had concerted the 


% matter, how to Sh this fooliſh piece of diſimukztion, 
17 in running away from a biſhopric, to catch an archbiſhop- 
* rig. e 6 devi ce hath t rown me ſo far into the bri- 
6 ars, that, PE. bs male foe. neſs, 1 ſhall 
be ed face, d no I Will 
tell Jour R > the hottory of my heart. I bave os a 
6 log tie, Fach God fort, 5 mel to the pu 
t. lic ſeryice,, without any regard for myſelf, and to that 12 
* haye dogg the beſt I could, in the bi manger J. was able; 
9d hath heen plezſed, by very ſevere Ways, but 
in g : jp ME); $0 wean me perfectly apy the 
** loy $6) his wor , (N. B. He Alu here not only to 
the death of his friend lo Ruſſzl, but to the loſs gf two 
daughters, Which were all his Fades ) ſo that. worldly 
« ** greatneſs, is now. not ndefirable, but diſtaſteful to 
me. And L. do veril bella that I ſhall be able tq do * 
as much or more good in my preſent ſtatian, than 1 10.8 
2 * higher, and ſhall not have one jot leſs Intereſt or 9 85 
© ence upon any others tg any good; purpaſe : for the 
people naturally love a 7 53 chat "lake © great pains 


and 


and little preferment. But, on the other hand, if 1 
7 could force m inclination. to' take this great place, I 


was mild, gentle, and humane, had certainly the 


lence and malice of the Nonjurots, who would of courſe 
the following account, in another letter to lady Ruſſe], 

ſeveral letters between them upon this occafion. 1 Nied 
mne, "not only to offer me the boſt thing he had to give, 


1 but to 1 it ſo earneſtiyj upon me. I ſaid, J would 


08 an 
1 anſwered, Wade do ſo wy he could, but he knew not 


% that I tendered my life to Kit, Ad did humbly Yevote 


4 for, Cy: chat, doubt 1 am too ſure of it, but 


111 Log sR. 1 


17 fe reſer that ſhould nk under it, grow melancholy 
K and e for nething, and alter 4 little while, dle 1 2 
X ool dies,” | 
A man of Dr. Tillot6r? 8 difpegtion a; temper, which 


reaſon to dread the archbiſhopric; fince Whoever ſhould 
ſucceed Sancroft was ſure to he the butt of all the-viru- 


deteſt and abhox him. Accordingly, be made all the 
ſtruggle aud all the oppoſition to it, which a ſubjoct could 
make againſt his king; and, when all would not do, he 
accepted it with the greateſt reluctance. Of this'we have 


dated October the 2 20h, 1690: for there was ever a ſtrict 
intimacy and correſpondence between this lady and Dr. 
Tillotſon, after the death of lord Ruſſel, and there paſſed 


*« upon the king at Kenſington,” and he took me into his 
40 cloſet, where told him, chat J could not but have a 
deep ſenſe of his majeſty's great grace and favour to 


„not pfefume fo argue the matter any farthet, but 1 
«ho oged he would give me leave to be ſtill his humble 
petitioner to ſpare me in that thing. He 


e what to' qo if I refuſed him. Upon that 1 told him, 


it to be depoſed of 2 as he thought fit; he was graciouſly 
„ pleaſed Gn li 1 105 it was the beſt news nad eome to him 
% this 1 did not kneel down to kiſs his hand, 


« requeſted of him, that he would defer the declaration of 
1 it, and Jet it be. a ſecret for ſome time. He aid, he 
"#6 thought it mitzhel not be amiſs to deſer it till the parlia: 
ment was up, 1 begged farther of him; that he would 
not make me z wedge to griye out the preſent arohbiſhop: 
"t that, ſome time before 1 was nominated,” his maj 
would be pleaſed to declare in council, that, fince his 
„ Jenity had not had any better effect, he would wait no 
t more, but would diff 268 of their places. This I told 
e him I bumbly defired, that I might not be thought to 


* 600 7 ching barſh, or N pe e me: 
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for nom that his majeſty had thought fit to advance me 

„to this: ſtation, my reputation was become his intereſt. 
He ſaid he was ſenfible of it, and thought it reaſonable 
to Se 85 2 leave of _ * cs 
one thing more, whi juſtice to my family, eſpecially 
„my wife, I. ought: to do; that I ſhould be more than 


be an couid not decently | 
5 be ſupported as would have contented her 


agreed between them, as appearts to be poſtponed. till =_ 
efſhon 1 
| } 
{| 
| | | 
| | 
1 Ironſide biſnop of Briſtol, and Hough biſhop of Oxford, q | 
f in the preſence of the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of of 
0 Carmarthen; lord prefident of the council, the earl of - 
od Deyonſhire,vthe earl of Dorſet, the earl of Macclesfield, 1 
d the earl of Fauconberg. and other perſons. of rank; and, : 1 1 
; four days after his conſecration was fworn of the privy- 1. 
y coungll.,, 55 promotion was attended with the uſual. | 1 
is ampliments| of, congratulation, out of reſpect either to | 1 
10 1 f or his Nation, which, however, were ſoon fol- : 1 T 
Id lowed! Ar very oppoſite treatment from the Nonjuring —_ | 
to arty 3 the greateſt part of whom, from the moment of 6 
e: acceptance of the/axchbiſhopric, purſued him with an "i 
{91 En P 4 wwe ; | 18 


ms IDL OCH 


witelenting rage. which laſtod duriag his life, 
Life of Dod - o cee. peaſed after his 2 
as: tion, the learned Mr. eee 
p. 220. depri 


being, = hes 81 'the'k 
._ 663 erecting prac — 
<< ledged at 2 0 
46 l ok . n25 ine riew E mn 
e tad} monarchy; be null! and 
& invalid, and ſcliiſmatical:* i This letter of Mr. Dodwelt 
was written with» much greater mildneſs and moderation 
than another) which was*#ntoto the atchbiſhopts indy for 
him; arid a copy of it to m 1 of Derby for the 
queen; and primird ſbom after. It called . N m to 
reconeile Mis acting ſince tue Revolution with 
either of natural or revealed religion, or with — oe his 
own letter to lord Ruſfel, which. was reptinged/ upon this 
ee occaſion. The writer of ib i ſaid,” by Dr. Dr. eke, s be a 
r.. - Perſon of great candour- and judgement, and once's/great 
3 admirer” of the. atchbiſhopj though he” became ſo 'much 
prejudiced againſt him as to declare after his death c Dr. 
Hickes that he thought him “ an atheiſt,'as much as 4 
„man could be, though the, graveſt certainty, “ ſaid he, 
<« that ever was,” But theſe and other Iibels were ſo 
far from exaſperating the archbiſhop againſt" thoſs who 
were concerned in diſperſing them, that, When ſome 
were ſeited on that account, he uſed all his hrereſt with 
the government to cover them from puniſhment”  * 
After he had been ſettled about a year in his-ſfev, he 
found himſelf confirmed in notions he had"alwdys' eriter- 
tained, that the circumſtances attending grandeur make it 
not near ſo eligible, with regard to the poſleſſbr's'own eaſe 
and happineſs, as perſons at a 'diftance from it ate Gor: 
imagine. To this purpoſe he entered refleGions in thort- 


rin! 


hand, in his common- place book," under the tide: of, a 


Some ſcattered thoughts of my own upon ſeveral ſubj 
and occaſions, begun this 15thof March, 1955 12 
tranſeribed;: and his remarky- co 
ſplendid way of living, compare with a Arg and 
retired "life, deſerve to be inſerted, 'as they & d noyireul 


| 5 one who Was, at the time, zQually' in of 
Chap. v. is uſually thought the ſummam lens. One 
Lens 1h 6 *. x0 by” apt to n ye he, 2 that a 


3 
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« thould reckon'a huge bill of fare, and à vaſt number” of 
miſcuous gueſts, -ainong his virtues and good deeds) - 
* 8 55 
« for which he'defires God to remember him; but; öpon 
better confideration, beſides the bounty, and ſometimes 
6 charity of a great able, provided there be nothing of 
« vanity or oftentation/jn' it, there may be exerciſed two 
very conſidearblſe virtues : one in temperance, and the 
« other ſelf-denial, in à man's being contented, for the 
fake of the public, to deny himniſcif fo much, as to fit 
down every day to a feaſt, and to eat continually in a 
„ croud, and almoſt never to be alone, eſpecially when, 
« as it oſten happens, a great part of the company that a 
„man muſt” have is the company that a man would 
« not thave;” I doubt it will prove but 2 melancholy 
5 hen a man comes to die, to have made a 
« gredt nqiſe and buſtle in the world, and to have been 
„Known far arid near, but all this while to have been 
hid and concealed from himſelf. Tt is a very odd 
and fantaſtical ſort of life, for a man to bs continually | 
« from home, and moſt of all a ftranger at his own houſe. | 
'* It is ſurely an uneaſy thing to fit always in a frame, and 
« to bs perpetu e eee not to be able to 
«« ſpeak td, or to uſe a negligent poſture, 
. Seeder and cenſure. Men are apt to 
think, - that 22 who are in the higheſt places, and 
„have the moſt have moſt liberty to ſay and do 
„hat ak: ; dur it is quite otherwiſe, for the 
have t l ler decauſe they are mo ente 
lt i is not mine own ira blerration. a much wiſer man, I 


" 1 Heere that 3 is, voy that are in the higheſt and 
all others, the leaſt liberty.“ 
and miny more, are the evils which attend 
eau ; but what will not mortals undergo, and what 
real goods will they not ſacrifice, for the fake of gratify- 
ing yanity ; Men that wine drop of life, that never- 
falling eo 2 8 6 2 5 others ceaſe and die 
ey 12 TRIS | when 
Dr. Tillotſon was no Cs ſettled in the archiepiſcopal. 
lee, than he begah to form ſeveral deſigns for the good Fof | 
ne church'qnd keligion int general: and in\theſe he was 
noouraged by their majeſties. With this view he joined 


with the queen” in engaging the bi of Saliſbury to 
draw up his Diſcourſe of of the «Moe oo + Gad in rar? Bey 


; 10 re the ſcene for the perfecting ſome parts of our 
| lefiaftical conſtitution, * This was — Burnets 


favourite 


6 
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favourite tract, and it was publiſhed- inc the year 1 


In che few moments of his leiſure, he reviſed. hie own 
ſermons; and, in 1693, publiſhed Four. of them, Con- 
cerning the divinity and incarnation of our bleſſed Saviour. 


His chief defign in this was to remove the imputation of 
Socinianiſm, which had long been, and was then more 


than yer, fixed upon him by thoſe who did not love his 
principles; but for which there ſeems to have been no 


reaſon at all, unleſs defending religion upon rational 
Ain ang and holding friendſhip and correſpondence with 
ocke, Limborch, Le Clerc, and others: who did the 


& that offers to give a reaſonable account of his faith, and 
« to eſtabliſn religion upon rational principles, is preſently 
c branded for a Socinian; of which we have à ſad inſtance 


% in that incomparable perſon Mr, Chillingworth, the 
glory of this age and nation, who for no other cauſe, 


«« that I know of, but his worthy and ſucceſsful attemptz 
< thoſe firm and ſolid foundations upon which our faith is 


built, hath been requited with this black and odious - 
 « character. But if this be Socinianiſm, for a man 


to enquire into the grau;«ds,and reaſons of the Chriſtian 


religion, and to endeavour co give a-ſatisfatory account 


„why he believes it, I know no way but that all con - 
«« fiderate inquifitive men, that are above fancy and enthu- 
* fiaſm, muſt be either Socinians or Atheiſts. 

The good of the church, and the reformation of all 
abuſes. among the clergy, were the conſtant objet of the 


and projects for this purpoſe, one was, to oblige the 


"clergy to a more ſtrict ence! upon their cures: ;but 


there was ſuch an evil and active ſpirit at Work againſt 
him, that fault was found with every thing he ſaid or did, 


and all opportunities were taken to blaſt and deſame bim: 


which made a conſiderable impreſſion on his ſpirits, {a 
that he grew very uneaſy in his high poſt, The malice 
and party rage, Which he had felt in ſome meaſure before, 
broke out, after his advancement, in all ſorms of open 
inſult. One day, while a gentleman was with him, Who 
came to pay his compliments, a packet was brought in, 
ſealed and directed to him, upon opening which there 
appeared a maſk, but nothing written, Ie yet 

| 1 I 5 15 1 7 „ In U 


5 comes to paſs, but ſo it is, ſays he, that every e 


<« to make Chriſtian religion reaſonable, and to diſcover 


archbiſhop's thoughts; and, among other reſolutions 


II Lors oN | 
of emotion, threw it careleſsly among 


«ithout any. 
his Un et on 

ſurpriſe. at the FA be he only ſmiled, and 
that“ this Was a gentle , compared with ſome 
60 3 17 5 there in . and White, pointing to 
table. Yet all this injurious treat- 


— ymnies ſpread againſt him, thou 
nas nd 1. 5 nord ent rey bende 


| " 8 
puſh: has e ne to the bu: 
ae oor. liberties of f. about others, which were 
W e made uſe of againſt himſelf : 
and found among his papers 
om this, 


FEES reviſed 
2 — ene is, with e 
judgements” in OT e . 


« My Los, | | Lambeth-houſe, Ofober 23, 1694. 


« 1 have, with great pleaſure and ſatisfaction, read over 
the great volume you ſent me, and am aſtoniſhed to ſee 


* ſo. vaſt a. work N 


In, the article of > Trinity you hare i all that, | 
F obſcure and difficult an 
argument. The 2 We have juſt now. publiſhed an 
* anſwer to us all, but 3 ht of it. Wes 
** negative articles again ome you have 
very fully explained, and with great learning and judge» 
ment; concerning theſe no will - with no oppoſi- 
10 tion among ourſelyes.. greateſt danger was to be 


rehended from the points in difference between the 
« On 11 6 rant, in which you have ſhewu 
not only great {kill at plane tot hal but great prudence, 


vigiſts and aN 


** in contenting yourſelf to repreſent both ſides impartially, 
* without any poſitive declaration of your own judgement. 


The account given of Athanaſius s creed ſeems to 68 | 


& pq wiſe 9 1 wiſh we were well rid of ! it. 
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He did not long furviye the; writing of this letter; for, 
Nov. 18th following, be was: ſuddenly ſeized with an 
illneſs, which; turning to à dead pally, put an end to his 
life on the 24th; in the ſixtyr fifth rY bis age. He was 
115 s. hy his dear friend 
Mr. Nelſon, in whoſe axms he; expirgd,.; The, ſorrow 
for his death was more univerſal thzu ever was known 
for a ſubje&; and his funeral was attenged-with à numerous 
train of coaches, filled with perſons of che firſt quali 
who went voluntarily to aſt; zt the alen 


8 2 
His 
funeral ſermon was preached by the biſhop of Saliſbury; 


* 


and, being ſoon after publiſhed, wWas rematked on by Br. 
 Hickes, in a piece intituled, Sor ourles upon Dr. 
„ HBurnet and Dr. Filletſon, &e. The acrimony of this 


piece is ſcarce to be matched among the invectives oi any 
age or language: biſhop Burnet, however, gave a ſtrong and 
clear anſwer to theſe Diſcourſes, in ſome Reflections on 
them; and ſhewed them to be, what they really and truly 


are, a malicious and ſcurrilous libel. But whatever attempts 


were made upon archbiſhop Tillotſon, his character may 
ſafely be trafic to poſterity ; for his life was not only free 
from blemiſhes, but exemplary in all parts of it, as appears 
from facts founded on indiſputable authority. In his 
domeſtic relations, friendſhips, and the whole commerce 


of buſineſs, he was eaſy and humble, frank and open, 


tender-hearted and "bountiful, to ſuch an extent; that, 
while he was in a private ſtation, he laid afide two tenths of 
inſomuch that if the ens 00 not forgiven his firſt- fruits, 
his debts conld not have been paid; and he left nothing to. 
his family but the copy of bis poſthumous ſermons, Which 
was ſold for 2500 guineas; a poor maintenance for the 


his income for charitable uſes. He defpiſed money too much, 


widow of an archbiſhop, if the King had not increaſed it 
by an 8 of 400l. in 1695, and the addition 6f 200l. 
more in 1698. „%% IO OTST: ERINg 

The death of the archbiſhop was lamented by Mr. 


Locke, in a letter to Limborch, not only as a conſiderable 
loſs to himſelf of a zealous and candid enquirer after truth, 


whom lze 8 freely upon all doypts in-theological 


» w 
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fe and of a friend, mo, be toy, ex, 
perienced for mafty years, but likewi 53a 
one to the Engliſh nation, and ey T 57 


formed churches. * He had abuts 175 lt: 7 
many ſermons 48, wit | Ris «Rate of Fab. ” amoutited to 
one May 0 in folio! 055 many were publithed* after his - 
death, te e Barker, as amounted is two 
more, - hey have been often printed; and much read, * 
they continue to be at 1 ; ard muſt yer, contidue to 
be, (0. 1 3 0 wy pol Ty is paid to ſound” divinity,' built. 
upon g 700d 15 have been t tranſlated 3 into ſeveral lan, * 
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gy 4 5 792 Nel gation of chem in foreign 3 Nas 
y Chae re | . | re, who, in his 40 Bibliotheq _—_— Tom, v vii. | 
Choſe e tor. ig a 7 Ben. account of the ſecond an. 

he ioo Hy that were publiſhed*1 an, * 

fe 17 5 9 105 lah here, that © the bee e merit 

« as. ye endation which” he e 

« that it was VE from the, . of an Fed 

i 1 0 of head 178 ion, an exquilife, ral 
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with en other quality that could 
be deſired in 1 a of Tits öder: No that, whereas 
* compoſitions of this kind are RY ii * 

al and. declam much 
in e wa FR i let Yar, 2 5 tend 1 
„ his are for the Patt F xadt Ale rations, al Tar 


' ble of bes hg of 3 moſt rigorous txaminaticn. 
Wi good ſen ba, 12 5 1 ang profound kn We | 
„Juſtly e fled. ohne biſho 185 8 character A 
995 and exce pt vue, 0. £9 Mou 15 tyle, and 
ner of d 00 m i Hi ay eſteemed 3 0 | 
mired as an. illyſkri JE Yet, a Polit e Writer of 1 Firzof- 
OWn, cranes de to h „ but, on the con- Þoroe's Ler- 


trary &* thi at no mart Rag 1 "Jef pretenfions t PT IN 
„enn Ba than this eetebi ated , e Gi 
* Cannot indeed but. re ret,” ſays. pe, ** that Dr. Tillotfon, 
$ « P with” den nobfe and generous. ſentim 0 
oul, want the art © letting them. off with. all the ad- 
Fa 1 85 deſerye; that the ſubune. in morals: £ win 
15 not be attended with a ſuitable” efeyatioh 'of ka 
„The truth, however, is, his words are frequen ly 1 
* choſen, and almoſt always ill placed; "his . 8 "ie 
both tedious and. unharmonious; as his Ns pra oth are 
Ou mean, and often riioploys.” . . 
18. 


4222 r ET bes 0 N. 


8 this ith to his « „ having had no Tort of notion of the. 


t torical n Which ſeems, indeed, to have been 
in ſome meaſure the caſe; and, as far as this can detrad 
ftom the character of à compleat orator, 'we are Teady to 

make ſome abatement ; yet there is certainly great Copiouſ- 


neſs, and, as this gentleman allows, A noble city,” 
Congreve's in his diſcourſes, Aud for the , hotwithitandmg 
of Dryden's ſome exceptionable paſſages with to the uſe of meta- 


Dramatic phors, incident to the ben authors, Mr. Dryden fte. 
works ts quently owned with pleaſure, that, if he had any talent for 
_—— | nglith proſe, as certainly he had a very great ofte, it was 
ile, 1747, Fon es to his having often read the wi of archbiſhop 
in z. THlotſon. Addiſon likewiſe, for we Will not 8 
writers, of inferior note, conſidered Tillotfoh's writing; 
as the chief ſtandard of our language; and. 5 
marked the particular phrafes i in the ſermons p ubliſhed dur- 
ing his life-time, as the ground-work e of a a8 diftic- 
bay, which he had prpfected. "= 
 Tillotſon's ſermons have been oſten reprinted_ in folie 
and octavo; to the laſt edition in folio is prefixed 4 F good 
life of him, compiled with care and {mays 
reyerend Dr. na from which we Nas extra 5 
8 Prof account. . i 


Ako "TINDAL mY Mend. a mot ee ve 
n. iſh writer, was the ſon of a clergyman of Beer⸗-ferres in 

| | Devonſhire, and born about 16g Uh He became a com- 
moner of -Lincoln-college in 0 ord 13 1672, where he 

had the. afterwards well- Dr. Hickes for His tutor, 

and thence removed to Exeter college. In 1676, he tool 


the - ee e aud was afterwards elected 
fellow of e ry Jaly 46 he took x bachelor 
of laws Le vc became 4 doctor 


in that faculty. Ee e J fl. he declared 
| himſelf a Roman Catholic, hut aftetwards renounced that 
religion. Mr. Wood fays, that he did not return to the 
Proteſtant religion, till r that king had left the nation; 
but according to his own account, as we ſhall cite it by 

and by, he returned to it before that memorable epocha. 
He was greatly diſtinguiſhed in his time by two ver) 
extraordinary books Which he publiſhed ; one written 
againſt the church, in the ſenſe that high churchmen 
underſtand that word; the — againſt revealed reli 


gion. The former came ont in 1755 with this title, 
75 © The rights of the Chriſtian church 1 14 5 _ 
5 8 66 OM! 
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Romiſh and all other prieſts, who claim an independent 
+ power over it; with à preface concerning the overn- 


8yo.: Tindal Was, doubtleſs, aware of the diſturbance this 


pleaſure in it: for, as Dr. Hickes relates, he told a gentle- 
on vrho found him at 3 in hand,” that . he 
as writing a book which would-riake the clergy mad.” 
Perhaps no book Was ever publiſhed; that occaſioned then 

more vexation.; and accordingly” numbers among them 
immediately wrote againſt it, and: did not ſc le to brand 


intitles his anſwer, Spinoza revived : or, A treatiſe 
„ proving! the book „Phe rights of the Chriſtian 
« church,'-&c in che moſt notorious parts of it; to be tlie 
« ſame with Spinbzu's Rights of the Chriſtian clergy,” 
&c. and that both. of them are grounded upon downright 
atheiſm. To which is added, , 5 reliminary diſcourſe 
'« relating to the ſaid books, by Dr. Hickes, 1609, 8vo : 
it is from this preliminary N N that tlie above- 
mentioned anecdote: is taken. But whatever diſturbance 
this work might create at home, and whatever prejudices 
it might raiſe againſt its author, among the clergy of the 
church of England, the Proteſtants abroad judged very 


in and applauſe. Le Clerc gave an account of it, in his Tom. X. 
- « Bib — „ which . in the following p. 305. 
15 manner: We bear, that this book has made a great 88 


or © noiſe in and it is not at all ſurpriſing. ſince 
105 4 the anthay; of At attacks wich all Mis might the preten- 


ment of the church of England, as by law eſtab 8 
work would give, and it ſeems as if he took ſone little 


it with the ſeveteſt and fouleſt imputations,” One of them 


differently, and even ſpoke of it in terms of approbation 


ted « fions c thoſe: who are called high churchmem; that is, 
jor ** of thoſe ho carry the rights-of biſhops ſo far, as to 


tor make them independent in ecclefiaſtical affairs of prince 
red and people, and who confider. 8 thing that has been 


hat done, to prevent the dependence of the laity on biſhops, 
the eas an uſurpation of the laics againſt divine right. I am 
on; far from taking nk in any particular diſputes, which 
by the learned of England may have with oné another, 
4 concerning the independent power and authority of their 


5 „ biſhops, and farther ſtill from deſiring to hurt in any 


men ** honour as the moſt illuſtrious of all Proteſtant churches; 
reli- but I am perſuaded, that the wiſe and moderate mem- 
tle, bers of this church can never be alarmed at ſuch a book 


2 %a the church of England, which I reſpect and 


1 this, as if the church was . in danger- 2 
| 6 believe .-- 


3 
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«* hulievs the author, As himſelf ſays, had ad deft nt 
CO + the preſent eſtablithmene, which lie „ rae — 
„ 2gninfſt ſome exceflive p priteriGiorts, i» are even. 2 
0 trary to the laws bf the Laid, and to. the authority of the 
* king and parlisment. 75 do noi 5 nor Nies any 
40 Sung. ln bim, I have no partikular intereſt to 


„ ſerve by defending him, and 14.5 not utitlertake .— 


by His beak is too full of matter for tne to give an exad 
e abridgementt of it, and they who uhderſtand Englith will 

« do well ta read the original: the hade never read 

** book ſo ſtrong and ſo ſuppotted in favour of the 
$0 principles, which. Proteſtants on. this fide de wt hold 

« 1n common.“ 
The lower Ws uf 5 iu ele A reign, 
thought that ſuch a character of The rights of the Chriſ. 
* tian church,“ & c. from a man of Le Clerc's reputation 
for parts and learning, muſt have no ſmall influence in fe- 
commending the book, and in ſuggeſting favourable notion; 

of the principles advanced. in it; and therefore, in their 
repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of religion, they judged 
it expedient to give it this turn, namely, that thoſe 
39 gels” (meaning J indal and others) have procured 
« abſtracts and commendations of their own profane 
56 writings, and probably drawn up by themſelves, to be 

\ 6s inſerted in foreign journals, and that they have tranſ- 
I lated them into the oy tongue, and publiſhed them 
there at home, in order to add the greater weight to. their 


« wicked opinions.“ Hence a notion prevailed in England, 


that Le Clere had been paid for the favourable account he 

.... gave of Tindal's book; n which he took -octafion to 
der declare, in a future journal, that there never v2; a greater 
bm. XXIII.“ falſhood, and proteſts, as an honeſt man before God, 
p- 235- that, for making mention of that ot any other book, 


** he had never had either promiſe ot reward. —It will 


. eafily. be imagined that, in the courſe of this controverſy, 

Dr. Tindal's antagoniſts would object to him his variable- 

„ -nefs and mutability in matters of religion, and inſult him 

| not a little upon his firſt apoſtatiſing to the church of 
Rome, upon the proſpect of a national converſion to 
Popery, and then, at the Revolution, revetting to Proteſt- 

: antiſm. They did ſo; and the reply he made to them is 
Srcond de- as follows: Coming, as moſt boys do, a rafa tabula to 
8 the univerſity, and believing (his country education 


efchechrif. ** teaching him no better] that all human and divine 
tian church, 46 kn 


25 17e, owledge was to be had Wen, . fell into tho 


1 n 8vo a «& then 
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then! prevaiting notions of the high and independent 
ve wow ak of the clergy; and . with none, during 
„his long ſtay there, who queſtioned the truth of them, 

they dy degrees becanie ſo fixed and riveted in Him; that 
he no more doubted of them than of his own being: 
and he perceived not the conſequence of them, Hil the 

Roman cmiffaries (who were hufy in making proſelytes 
ein the univerhity of king James's time, and knew how 

to turn the weapons of high church againſt them) cauſed 


. ** the church of Rome could not be juſtified; and that 
they who pretended to anſwer them-as to thoſe points, 
did only ſhuſſſe, or talk backward and forward. 


This 
made him, for fome- ſmall time, go to the Popiſh maſs» = 
. heuſe; till meeting, upon his going into the world, 
L with people who treated that notion of the independent 
: power rat A and finding the abſurdities © 
p , *. Popery to be much greater at hand than they appeared 
5 ' * at a diſtance, | he began to examine the to matter 
4 with all the attention he was capable of; and then he 
e quickly found, and was furpriſed at the diſcovery, that 
d all his till then undoubted maxims were fo far from 
1e + having any ſolid foundation, that they were built on as 
* great a contradiction as can be, chat of two independent 
1. | NG 5 in the ſame ſociety.” Upon this he returned, as 
m be had good reaſon, to the chürch of England, which 
fr „% he found, by examining” into her conſtitution; diſ- 
A. claimed all that independent power he had been bred up 
be _ < in the belief of; Candlemas 1687-8 being the laſt time he 
to *« ſaw any of the Popiſh tricks, the very next opportunity 
ter (namely, Eaſter) he publicly received the facrament 
od; (the warden giving it him firſt) in his college chapel, 
ok; Ke. And thus having made his eſcape from errors 
will which prejudice of education had drawn him into; he 
fly, s reſolyed to take nothing on truſt for the future; and, 
ble conſęquently, his notions concerning our civil às well as 
aim religious liberties became very different from thoſe in 
\ of *© which he was: educated.” What Dr. Tindal ſays here 
\ to may be true; yet it is obſervable; that his converfion to 
ft. Popery; and re- conxerſion to, Proteſtantiſm, lay between 
m is February 1684-5, and February 1687-8, that is, between 
la to the twenty-ſeventh and thirtieth-year of his age; and 
lion many will be ready to ſuſpect, that a man of his reaſoning 
vine ani enquiring turn muſt, before then, have been too 


\ tho much fixed ard ſettled in his prin 
then "<< VO XII. | | 


him to ſee that, upon theſe notions a ſeparation from | 


iciples; Either to be atlupe 
"5a of 
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of Popiſſi miſſionaries, or to diſcover firſt me abfurdity 
and Elhood of e e e 
So much for Tindal's firſt famous work. His ſecond 
came out at London, 1730, in 4qto, with this title, 
« Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, or the Goſpel a 
© Republication of the Religion of Nature.“ The firſt 
was written againſt the church, this _ revelation ; 
ſo. that if the author's principles and defigns had taken 
place, his plan would have been compleated by the de- 
ſtruction 5 both. One might have expected from the title 
of this book, that his purpoſe was to prove the goſpel 
perfectly agreeable to the law of nature; to prove, that it 
hath ſet the principles of natural religion in the cleareſt 
light, and was intended to publiſh and confirm it anew, 


after it had been very much obſcured and defaced through | 

the corruption of mankind. We ſhould be farther con- : 

firmed in this er wg from his acknowledging, that ; 

«+ Chriſtzanity itſelf, ſtripped of the additions which po- < 

« licy, miſtake, and the circumſtances of time, have made $ 

4 to it, is a moſt holy religion, and that all its do&rines N 

« plainly. ſpeak themſelves to be the will of an infinitely Mi 

„ wile and good God:“ for this, and ſeveral declarations 9 

of the like nature, he maketh in his work; and accor- + 

dingly diſtinguiſhes himſelf and his friends with the title = 

if of '** Chriſtian Deiſts. Yet whoever examines his book 9 

nicely will find, that this is only plauſible in- 6 

| .. tended to cover his real deſign; which was to ſet aſide all Ne 

1 revealed religion, by ſhewing, that there neither is, nor 15 

. can be, any external revelation at all, diſtinct from what 55 

* he calls the external revelation of the law of nature in the 45 

il hearts of all mankind;” and accordingly. his refuters, . 

i the moſt conſiderable of whom was Dr. Conybeare, after- oy 

7 wards biſhop of Briſtol, have very juſtly treated him as 2 * 

5 Deiſt. It appears from a letter written by the Rev. Mr. 3 

1 Jonas Proaſt to Dr. Hickes, and printed in Hickes's 2 
if Preliminary Diſcourſe” cited above, that Tindal eſ- 
1 . this principle very early in life; and that he Was 
ö | nown to eſpouſe it long before even his Rights of 
1 the Chriſtian church” Was publiſhed. The letter bears 
4 date the ad of July, 1908,- and is in che following terms 

4 Reverend Sir, | 85 


e is nöw, 28 L gig Pete ten lovin" aud tale 
_ © Fears fihce Dr. Tindal expreſſed F en me at . pret 


A . * 


% 
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*-ſouls-college in ſuch a manner as I related to Mr. - mn 
F, 3 religion. At which T was the leſs I 

« ſurpriſed; becauſe I knew at that time both his o/ in- 

e clination, and what ſort of company he frequented when 

_ * at London, which was uſually a great part of the year: 
but not foreſeeing then any occaſion there might be / 
* for my remembering all that was then faid about that 
matter, I took no care to charge my memory with it. 

However, it could net be much, having paſſed in our 

walking but a very few turns in the college quadrangle 

« juſt before dinner, where I then unexpectedly met with 

e the doctor, newly returned after a pretty long-abſence 

« from the college. What occafion the doctor took for 

« ſo declaring himſelf, whether the mention of ſome book 

or pamphlet then newly come forth, or ſomewhat elſe, 

I am not able at this diſtance to recollect: but the ſub- 

e ſtance and effect of what he ſaid I do very clearly and 

« diſtinctly remember to have been, that there neither is 

* nor can be any revealed religion; that God has given 

man reaſon for his guide; that this guide is ſufficient 

for man's directions without revelation; and that there- 
fore, ſince God does nothing in vain; there can be no 

* ſuch thing as revelation : to which he added, that he 

made no doubt but that within ſuch a number of 

years as he then mentioned, and I do not now diſtinctly 
remember, all men of ſenſe would ſettle in natural re- 

„ ligion. Thus much I do ſo perfectly remember, that 

* I can atteſt it, not with my hand only, as I now do, 

„but upon my oath likewiſe, if required; which yet 1 

* ſhould not ſo forwardly offer againſt a perſon, who, for 

aught T know, never did any perſonal injury, were-I not 
convinced of the need there is of it, in refpe& to ſome 

weak perſons, who, having entertained too- favourable 
© an opinion of the doctor and his principles, are upon 

** that account the more apt to be miſled by bim,- 


am, Reverend Sir, 
our moſt humble ſervant, -' > - 
1 — 0 Jox As PROAST.” | 
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-Befides theſe tro important works, he wrote a great 
number of ſmaller pieces or pamphlets, in defence of 
civil and religious liberty, according to their titles and 
pretenſions. He died at London Ruguſt TOI Pegs 
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All- ſouls- college, and-it-appears that the faculties of his 
mind wore well; for, although he was about ſeventy- 
three when he publiſned his Chriſtianity as old as the 
Creation,“ yet he left a ſecond volume of that work 
in manuſcript, . by way of general reply to all his an- 
ſwerers, the publication of which was prevented by Gib- 
on biſhop of London. He was n a man of 
great reaſoning powers, and very ſufficient learning; and 
churchmen and Chriſtians might both have wiſhed with 
reaſon, that he had been one of them. 


Abecdotes TIND AL (N1icnoLas), nephew to Tindal the cele. 
of Ponye® brated author of the Rights of the-Chriſtian Church,” 
| egg from whom he had expectations of being provided for, 
Ie but by the artifices of. Euſtace Budgell was tricked and 
| defrauded was of Exeter College, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of M. A. June 5, 1713. He was preſented to 
the . reQory of Alverſtoke in Hampſhire by the biſhop - 
of Wincheſter, and to the; vicarage of Great Waltham, 
near Chelmsford, Eſſex, 1722, by Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, of which he had become a fellow. He quitted this 
laſt living 1740, on being preſented to the rectory of 
Colbourne in the Iſle of Wight; and became chaplain to 
Greenwich Hoſpital, where he died, at a very advanced 
age, June 27, 1774. In 1727 he tranſlated the text 
printed with Mr. Morant's Tranſlation of the Notes of 
Mł'eſſ. de Beauſobre and L'Enfant on St. Matthew's Gol- 
pel. On the diſcovery of the impoſition practiſed on his 
uncle, he entered into a controverſy with the perſon who 
had cheated him; and publiſhed, among other things, a 
pamphlet, intituled, A Copy of the Will of Dr. Mat- 
% thew Tindal { A |, with an Account of what paſſed con- 
d cerning the ſame between Mrs. Lucy Price, Euſtace 
++ Budgelh, Eſq; and Mr. Nicholas Tindal, 1733, vo. 
le began a « Hiſtory of Eſſex, of which he publiſhed a 
| ſmall part in two quarto numbers, propoſing to include 
Brit. Top. 1 it in thfee quarto volumes, at one guinea each, and, left 
. 245 u. it in 1726 for the tranſlation of Rapin's Hiſtory of Eng- 
. [a] By which 2000 guineas, and occaſioned ſome ſuſpicions of fraud, is 


the Ms. of a ſecond volume of thus alluded to by Pope: 
„ Chriſtianity as old as the Cree. 


„og,“ were bequeathed to, Mr. “ Let Budgell charge low Grab-firet 


i aud only a ſmall reſidue to « on my quill, | 
eee, Whom, © by a regular % And write whateer he pleaſe, en- 
ad not long be ore appointed * cept my Will” * 


r. The tranſaction, which, ._ 


land; 


of 


4 4 


to Sit Charles Wager, when the tranſ- 


lator was chaplain'on board the Tor- 
bay in the Bay of Reyel, in the Gulf 
of Finland. Val. IV. is dedigared co 
the ſame, fram the ſame place, 1727. 
Vol. VI. from Great Waltham, 1728, 
to the Engliſh factors at Liſbon, where 
the, tranſlator offigiated as chaplain 
five months in the abſence, of Mr. 


Sims. The“ Contivbation”. was like- 
viſe, publiſhed ia weekly -pumbers, | 


. 


TINTORET TO, 


2 2 P on Ps ri APR 1 N Oh 
land [5 in which Work, as well as in the Continua- "REN 


was publiſhed, Mr. Tiadal was & Vicar, 


6 of Great Waltham,” la the Con- 
«-xringation”. he is called Rector of 

% Alverſtoke, and Chaplain, to the 
« Royal Hofpital ar Green eich.“ This 


| Laſt was pvinted in two volumes, but is 


accompanied with a recommendation 


to bind it in tbree ; vol. III. to con- 


tain the reign and medals of Ring 
William 5 vol. IV. the reign of Queen * 
Aone z and vol. V. the reigwof Ring 
George I. with the medals of Queen / 
Anne and King George; a ſummary |. 


of the Hiſtory of England, and the = 


Inden. reg edition of te Con- 
'©©tinuation”* appeared in 1751; and a 
new edition of the whole, in 21 vo 
luches $ro, 1 gpe 1 
1 11 itt $6348 | 


„ 


ſo called, becauſe he was a 


dyer's ſon; for his real name was Giacomo Robuſti, a 
great Italian painter, was born at Venice in 1612. He 


was a diſciple of Titian, who, having obſerved ſomething 


extraordinary in his genius, diſmiſſed him from his family, 


for fear he ſhould' became his rival. Yet he ſtill purſued 


Titlan's' manner of cofouring, as the 66K pun and 


ſtudied Michael Angel's guſto of d 
correct. Venice was the place of his conſtant 


1 
de, where 


he was made a'tittzen, and wonderfully beloved. He was 


called the Furious Tintoret, 


ing with ſtrong lights and 


for his bold manner of paint- 
deep ſhades; for the rapidity 


of his genius; and for his grand vivacity of ſpirit, which 


was ſo much admired by 


aul Veranefe. But then, on 


the other, hand, he was blamed by him, and all others 


on, as tlie moſt 


— 


} 


k 
* 5 


— 11 ² Q 
of his profeſſion, for undervaluing himſelf and his art, 
by undertaking all ſorts of buſineſs at any price; thereby 
making ſo great a difference in his ſeveral performances, 
that (as Hanibal Caro obſerved) he is ſometimes equal to 
Titian, and at other times inferior even to himſelf. He 
was extremely pleaſant and affable in his humour, and 
5 IP delighted ſo much in painting and muſic, his beloved 
 Ntudies, that he would hardly ſuffer himſelf to taſte any 
| othier pleaſures. He died in 1594, having lived much be- 
Feel yond the age of a painter. Du Freſnoy's judgement of 
Ard this painter is, “ that he was great in the practical part of 
painting, 5 defign, but ſometimes alſo ſufficiently extravagant. He 
tranflated « had an admirable genius for painting,“ ſays he, “ if be 
by Dryden, = - : | 
edit, 1716, ©© had had as great an affection to his art, and as much 
8, „ patience in undergoing the difficulties of it, as be had 
| “ fire and vivacity of nature, He has made pictures not 
inferior in beauty to thoſe of Titian. His compoſition 
wand his drefles are for the moſt part improper, and 
* his outlines are not correct; but his. colouring, and 
«the dependencies of it, like that of his maſter, are 
moſt admirable.” “. , 
Tintoret had a ſon. and a daughter, who both excelled 
in the art of painting, Maria 'Tintorettd the daughter, 
r. he was ſo Well inſtructed by her father in 
is own profeſſion, as well as in muſic, that in both arts 
ſhe got great reputation; and was eſpecially eminent for an 
admirable ſtyle in portraits. She married a German, 
and died in 1590, aged thirty, equally lamented by her 
huſband and her father; and ſo much beloved by the latter, 
that he never would conſent ſhe ſhould leave him, though 
. ſhe had been invited by the emperor, Maximilian, by Phi- 
lip II. king of Spain, and ſeveral other princes, to their 
Dominico Tintoretto, his ſon, gave great hopes in his 
youth, that he would one day render the name of Tintoret 
yet more illuſtrious than his father had made it; but neg- 
letting to cultivate by ſtydy the talent which nature had 
giyen him, he fell-ſhort, of thoſe mighty, things that-were 
ex ected from him, He was more conſiderable for por- 
traits* than hiſtorical, compoſitions, ,, He died in 1637, 
TITIAN, or TITLANO, the moſt univerſal genius 
ſor painting of all the Lombard fchool, the belt colouriſt of 
all the moderns, and the moſt eminent for luſtones, Ie, 
as | RCV ſkipe, 


Kips,- 


- eminence then living in Europe, from whom re | 
not receive ſome particular mark of eſteem 7 | wp Þefides, 
NETOUS, 


his houſe at Venice was the conflant rendezvou#"df 


8 
* 
SS 


and portraits, was born at Cadore in Friuli, 3 
r er ſtate of Venice, in 1477, being 55 
nded from the ancient family of the Vacelli. At ten 
ears of his parents ſent him to one of his uncles at 
Venice, — obſerving in him an inclination to painting, 
put him to the ſchool of Giovanni Bellino ; where he 1m- 
roved himſelf more 'by the emulation that was between 
im and his fellow diſciple Giorgione, than by the in- 
ſtruction of his maſter, He was cenfured indeed by 


Michael Angelo Buonarruoti, for want of corre&neſs in 


deſign (a fault common to all the Lombard painters, who 
had not been —_— with the antiques), yet that defect 
was abundantly ſupplied in all other parts of vin 


emperor Charles V. who honoured him with knighthood, 
created him count” palatine, made all his deſcendants 


gentlemen, and aſſigned him a confiderable penſion out of 
the chamber at Naples. The love of Charles V. fer 
Titian was as great, as that of Francis I. for Leonardo da 


Vinci; and many particulars of it are recorded. It is 
ſaid, that the emperor one day took up a pencil, which 
fell from the hand of this artiſt, who was then drawin 


his picture; and that, upon the compliment which Titian 


made him on this oecaſion, he replied, Titian has 
«© merited' to be ſerved by Cæſar“ In ſhort, ſome lords 


of the emperor's court, not being able to conceal” their 


jealouſy, upon the preference he gave of Titian's perſon 
and converſation to that of all his other courtiers, the 
empetor freely told chem, that he could never want a 
« court of courtiers, but. could not have Titian always 


_ * with him.” | Accordingly, he heaped riches on him ; 
and whenever he ſent him money, which was ufually a 
large ſum, he always did it with this obliging teſtiniony, 


that “ his defign was not to pay him the value of his 
pictures, becauſe were above any price.? He 
inted alſo his ſon Philip II, Solyman emperor of the 


urks, two popes; three kings, two empreſſes, "{everal 


| queens, and almoſt all the'princes of Italy, together wit 


the famous Arioſto and Peter Aretine, who were his 
intimate friends. Nay, ſo great was the name and” rep - 


tation of Titian, that there was hardiy eine ny | 
G. 


being of a temper wonderfully obliging an 


24 all 


- 


a moſt accim- 
pliſhed artiſt. He made three ſeveral portraits of the 
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all the virtuofi and people,of the beſt quality, He was fat 
happy. in the conſtitution. of his body, that he bad meren 
been fick till the year, 1576 and then he died babe 
ge, ninety-nine, 2 very uncommon. age. for 
| 1 ie Judgement pony of him by du Ereſnoy 
Art of this: © Titan was,“ ſays he, one af the greateſt 
4 mes « colouriſts. who was ever 1 He deſigned with 
by Dryden, (much more eaſe and practice than Giorgione, There are 
1765 do, 66 to be ſeen women and children of his hand, which are 
+- admirable both for che deſign and colouring... The guſto 

U of them 1s delicate, charming, and noble, with @ certain 
e 0 pleaſing negli 1 of the head: dreſſes, The draperies and 
| « ornaments of habits, which are wholl uliar te him. 
4 As, for the figures of men; he has. frond: them bur 
6 moderately well. There are even ſome of his draperies 
«which are mean, and ſavour of, a: little guſto. His 
f+ painting is wonderfully, glowing, ſweet, and delicate. He 

< mage portraits which were extremely noble, che ati 
si tudes of 1 being very graceful, grave, diverſified, and 

5 adorned after 2 very becoming faſſion, No JE: ever 

«« painted landſkip with ſo great à manner, ſo good a 

« colouring, and with ſuch a reſemblance of nature. For 
eight or ten years ſpace he copied with great labour and 

e exactneſs whatſoever he undertook.; thereby to make 

$ himſelf an caſy way, and to eſtabliſh! ſome general 

ee maxims for his future conduct. Beſides the excellent 

% guſto which he had of colours, in which he excelled all 

E mortal men, he perfectly underſtood how to give every 
[ thing the touches which were more ſuitable and proper 
$ to it, ſuch. as [diſtinguiſhed them from each other, 

-  * and which gave the N ſpirit and the moſt of truth. 
FE The pictures which he made in his beginning, and 
„in the declenſiqn of his age, art of a dry an mean 
e manner, He lived ae en ears.” His diſciples 


e were. Paulo Veroneſe, Giacoma Tintoret, Same de 
„Ponte Baſſano, and his ſons.”_ | 
It would be bnd our pu 


ſe to enter into an emv- 
meration of. the performances this celebrated artiſt; but 
it may be mentioned, that in the French king's collection 
Is a picture of Titian and his miſtreſs; ſhe is repreſented 
. ps having been combing her hair, with a ſmall phial in ber 
hand; {nd he in multiplying her portrait by che aſſiſtance 
of two mirrors, an expreſſion of fondneſs ot bas to be ex- 
ceeded. Van Dyck has alſo given us a very capital etch- 


* alter angther fückure al Titan and. his, miſtreſs; be 
| | en 


TCIEETNTA 5. © >a 437 


| in it very old, with his right-hand placed on her 
bellyz*and the lady, who is reſting her left arm on a box, 
in Which is a death's head, ſeenis by the verſes under the 
prinrf A, to have died in child- Def. 4 
Titian leſt behind him two ſons and a brother, of whom 
Pomponio, the eldeſt, was a clergyman, and well pre- 
ferred. Horatio, the youngeſt, painted ſeveral pourtraits, 
which might ſtand in competition with thoſe of his father. 
He was famous” alſo 'for many hiſtory pieces, which he 
made at Venice, in concurrence with Paul Veroneſe and 
Tintoret. But bewitched at laſt-with chymiſtry, and the 
hopes of finding the 'philoſopher's ſtone, he laid afide the 
pencil; and having reduced what he got by his father inta 
imoak, and died of the plague in the ſame year with him. 
Franceſco Vecelli, Tirtah's brother, was trained to armes 
in he Italian wars; but peace being reſtored, applied hin- 
ſelf afterwards to painting. He became ſo great a pro- 
ficient in it, that Titian grew jealous of him ; and fearing, 
leſt im time he ſhould-eclipfe his reputation, ſent him upon 
pretended buſineſs to Ferdinand king of the Romans, 
Afterwards he fell into another profeſſion,” and made 
cabinets of ebony adorned with figures; Which, however, 
did not hinder him from painting now and then a pour- 
trait fora friend. . | 
I Ecco it belveder! 8 che felice vero ricratto. del onſeo Titiano Ant, 
ſiorte ! ; Va Dyck. IF Lbs a by 
Che la frortiſera putta in ventre porte. Under another copy of this, we have 
Ma ch'e!la porte, 6 me! vita et morte ſees, “ | Mt 
piano . Ecce viro quz grata ſuo eft, nec pul- 
Dewonſtro Varte'del magico Titiano. chrior ulla ;. | 
Al-molte- illvfre, magoifice & of- Pignora configni ventre pudico gerit. 


| ervandiflimo Sig. il Sig. Loca van Sed tamen an vivens an mortuus picta 
fel, in ſegno d'affefione et inclipa- tabella; 


diode aurorevole, como Patrono et He magni Titiani arte portanda re- a 
| ſingulariflimo} amico ſup dedicgts ii fert. | 


. 


- TETLEY (WarrrR), Eſq; a polite ſcholar, re- 
ceived his education at Weſtminſter-ſchool, where he 
was much befriended by. Bp, Atterbury, who choſe him 
for his ſon's tutor, in which capacity he refided in the 
Bithop's family about the time of the ſuppoſed plot in 
1722. From Weſtminſtet Mr. Titley went off to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, in which he for many years held the 
lay-fellowſhip founded for a civilian. He was early in life 
_ ſent envoy extraordinary to the court of Copenhagen, 
where he died, after a long reſidence, very highly eſteemed 
on account of his many amiable qualities. Of his produc- 
. tions 


LY 
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_ Mag. ery as Fi Wage which were _ 2 elegant trifles 

_ elaborate performances, a imen may be 

_ 455 {cen in his celebrated Imitation of Horace,” Book IV. 

Ode 2. And ſome of his Latin verſes are in tile Re- 

r. < liquiz Galeanz.” He bequeathed a ſum of money to the 

univerſity of Cambridge, part of which was to be applied 

to the public buildings. This ſum in 1768, when Sir 

ames Marriot, maſter of Trinity Hall, was vice-chancel- 

or, was voted to erect a Muſic- room, of which a plan was 

engraved to ſolicit a further aid from contributions, but 

failed of ſucceſs. It would have given us pleaſure to haye 

given more particular memoirs of this ingenious gentle- 

an, of whom ſo little in the biographical way has yet 

n ſaid. His character ſhall be given in the words of an 

intelligent Prelate: Among the contemporaries with 

OO «© Bp. Newton at Weſtminſter were many who'made after- 

of himſelf, *©. wards a diſtinguiſhed figure in the world. Among theſe 
« the Biſhop particularly notices Walter Titley, à ve 

* ingenious young man, at firſt Secretary to the d 


„at Turin, afterwards: for many years his | Majeſty's . 


« Envoy to the court of Denmark. During the time 
< that he was King's ſcholar, he lived with Bi Atter- 
1 bury as tutor to his ſon, and his taſte and learning were 
% much improved by the Biſhop's converſation.” His plan 

' * of life, as laid down by himſelf, was, to proſecute his 


« ſtudies at Cambridge till he ſhould be 2 from thirty 


to ſixty to be employed in public buſineſs,” at fixty to 
0 retire and return to college, for which purpoſe he would 
keep his fellowſhip. This plan he nearly purſued; he 
« kept his fellowſhip; he reſigned his public employment; 
but, inſtead of returning to college, where in a great 
i meaſure there was a new ſociety, and few or none were 
left of his own age and ſtanding, he remained at Copen- 
hagen, where, by his long reſidence, he was in a man- 


ner naturalized, and there lived and died, greatly re- 


* ſpeed and lamented by all rauks of people,” 


 Anechury's TODD (Hoch), P. P. born at Blencow in Cum. 
Sar IR berland, became a poor ſcholar of Queen's college, Oxford, 


cence, in 1672, afterwards a poor ſerving child, and when B. A. 


vol. III. taberdar of that houſe. He was elected fellow gf Univer- 
7. 287. fity college, Dec. 23, 1678; and proceeding M. A. July 2, 
1679, became chaplain to Dr. Smith, Bp. of Carliſſe; one 
of the four Canon reſidentiaries of Carliſle in 168g ; and 
the ſame year obtained the vicarage of Stanwix. He 
3 os . 5 : accumu 
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accumulated the degrees of B. and D. D. Dec. 12, 1692. 5 A 

By a petition preſented to the Houſe of Commons by k 

Dr. To ,- requeſting to be heard by counſel before the 1 

bill, (to avoid doubts and queſtions touching ſtatutes, &c.“ 4 

ſhould paſs, it appears that the Biſhop of Carliſle Dr. 1 

« Nicolſon] had cited the Dean and Chapter before 9 

« him in his viſitation held at Carliſle in September 1707, iF 

4 and exhibited articles of enquiry againſt them; and the 1 
++ petitionet appeared, and entered his proteſt againſt the | 4 
8 Biſhop's power, being informed, the right of local vifi- 1 


tor was in the Crown; but the faid Biſhop, in an illegal 
„ manner, ſuſpended the Petitioner ab fic et beneficao, 
« and afterwards excommunicated him.“ The apprehen: ' 
ſions of Dr. Todd were, that, if the bill ſhould pals, it 
| would “ ſubje& him to farther enquiries and arbitrary 
* cenſures of the Biſhop in his vifitations.” The bill 
paſſed the Commons, with ſome amendments, March 17, 
and received the royal aſſent March 20, 1707-8. His 
publications. are, The deſcription of Sweden, 1680, 
folio; “ An account of a Salt-ſpring and another medi- 
«cinal ſpring on the banks of the river Weare, or Ware, 
«in the Biſhoprick of Durham, 1684,” Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 163; and The life of Phocion, 1684.” He left 
alſo in MS. 6, Notitia Eecleſiæ Cathedralis Carliolenſis: 
« una cum o Priorum, dum Conventualis erat, & 
Decauorum & Canonicorum quum Collegiata. Notitia 
% Prioratus de Wedderhall; cum Catalogo omnrum Bene- 
« factorum qui ad ambas has ſacras Ædes ſtruendas, do- 
e tandas, & ornandas, pecuniam, terras & ornamenta, 
. © yel aliqua alia beneficia, pies & munificè eontulerunt.“ 
Theſe two were written in 1688, and dedicated by the": 
author to the Dean and Chapter of Carliſſe. He left 
alſo in MS.“ A Hiſtory of the Dioceſe of Carliſſe, con- 
_ * taining. an account of the Pariſhes, Abbeys, Nunne- 
“ ries,, Churches, Monuments, Epitaphs, Coats of Arms, 
* Founders, Benefactors, &c. with a perfect catalogue 
„of the Biſhops, Priors, Deans, Chancellors, Arch- 
e deacons, Prebendaries, and of all re&ors and vicars of 
* the ſeveral Pariſhes in the ſaid Dioceſe, 1689.“ | 


TOLAND (Jour); à very famous Enliſh writer, pe: M143. 
was born, Nov 30, 1670, in the moſt northen peninſula #:avz'Life © | 
of Ireland, in the iſthmus of which ſtands Londonderry e pong 
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d His Chriſtian name was Janus Junius ; but, the boys LO 
4 hook making à jeſt of it, the maſter ordered him to be volume f 


called 
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x collee- called John, -whicli name he retained ever after. Ele was 
veral. pieces Of à good family, but his parents were Papiſts, as we learn 
of Mr. * from himſelf; for he tells us, that he was educated from 


Toland, 


„ „ his cradle in tlie groſſeſt ſuperſtition and idolatry ; but 
Astelomes God was pleaſed to make his own reaſon, and ſuch as 


ro. To- made uſe of ithejrs,, the happy inſtruments of bis con- : 
8 everſion for he was not fixteen years old when he 
ace 


dre. became as zealous againſt Popery, as he ever fince' con- 
tons works. „ tinued.” Some have affirmed,” that his father was a 
rr ports and he has been abuſed by abbot Tilladet, 
_ ps. biſhop. Huetjus, and others, on account of his ſuppoſed. 


rious. legitimacy ; but the contrary is notorious, and hath been 
3 ae ee 


Apol certified in print. 
rer ce ified in prin 


ä From, the ſchool at Redcaſtle near Londonderry, he 


p. 16, 1697. went in 1687 to the college of Glaſgow in Sang ky” 


OS after three.years ſtay there, viſited the unĩvekſity of Edin- 
vifertarions burgh, where he was created maſter of arts in Jung 1690, 
de Mr. Huet, aud received the uſual diploma or certificate from the pro- 
for deere feſſors. He then went back to Glaſgow, -where he made 
eng & but a ſhort ſtay, and intended to have returned to Ireland; 
de philolo- but he altered his mind, and came into England, where 
= 7 * he. lived in as good Proteſtant families as any in the 
mentarivs . Kingdom, till he went to the famous uniyerfity of Ley: 


de rebos ad den in Holland, to perfect his-ftndies.” There he was 
rum perti- 


com ba. generouſly ſupported by ſome eminent Diſſenters In Eng- 

Apology, land, who had conceived great hopes froni his uncommon 

p- 1. parts, and might flatter themſelves that in time he would 
be ſerviceable to them in the ee of à mitiiſter ; for he 


” 


as he himſelf owns in effect in his Apology:”” In 16 


had lived in their communion ever ſince he forſook Popery. 


| 2, 
Mr. Daniel Williams, a Diſſenting miniſter, having — 2 


liſhed a book | imtituled, © Goſpel truth ſtated and vindi- 
% cated,” Mr. Toland ſent it to the author of the Bib- 
« hotheque univexſelle,“ and defired/him to give an abſtract 
of it in that jJournal:-at the ſame time lie related to him the 
hiſtory of that book, and of the controverſy it referred to. 
The journaliſt complied with his requeſt; and to the 
abſtract of Mr. Williams's book he prefixed the letter he 
MOD. received from Mr, 'Toland, whom he ſtyles ſtudent in 
vom. XXII. divinity.“ eng es „ 
After having ſojourned about two years at Leyden, he 
came back into England, and ſoon after went to Oxford, 
' where, beſides the converſation of learned men, he had 
the advantage of the public library. He collected materials 


- 


upon various ſpbjeas, and compoſed ſome pieces; among f 


others, 


* 
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others, 2 Diſſertation to prove the received hiſtory of the 


work of greater conſequence, in which he undertook to 
ſhew, that there are no myſteries in the Chriſtian religion; 
but he leſt Oxford in 1695, before it was finiſhed, and 
went to London, where he publiſhed in the next year in 
12mo, With this title, Chriſtianity. not myſterious :'” 
or,“ A treatiſe ſhewing, that there is nothing in the 
« Goſpel contrary to reaſon, nor above it; and that no 
« Chriſtian doctrine can be properly called a myſtery.” 
For the foundation of this propoſition, Mr. Toland 
defines myſtery, as he ſays it is always. uſed. in the New 
Teſtament, to be a thing intelligible in itſelf, but which 
could not be known without. a ſpecial revelation ; and 
ſome divines of great name have admitted this ſenſe of the 
word for the true one, and bave contended on the ſame 
footing, that there is nothing in the New Teſtament 
either againſt or above reaſon. | But though this doctrine 
may have been ayowed in later times, ſince a freer uſe of 
reaſon has been countenanced and eſtabliſhed, it would 
not paſs in Mr. Toland's days: and therefore his treatiſe 
was no ſooner abroad, than the public were very much 
alarmed and ſeveral books came out againſt it. It was + 
even preſented by the grand-jury of Middleſex ; but thoſe 
preſentments have rarely any other effect than to make 
a book ſell the better, by publiſhing it more effeQually 
to the World, and tempting the curiofity of men, who 
are natufally inclined to pry into what is forbidden them. 
This book being ſent by the, London bookſellers into 
Ireland, made no leſs noiſe there than it had made in 
England; and the clamour was much increaſed, when he 
went thither himſelf in 1697. Many particulars concern- Lock's 
ing this affair are related in the correſpondence between ng 
Mr. Locke and Mr. Molyneux, which, as-they will ſerve Tl 
alſo to illuſtrate the temper and character of Mr. Poland 
himſelf, who was certainly 4 very extraordinary man, 
ſhall on that account be tranſcribed the more minutely. 
In a letter, dated Dublin, April the 6th, 1697, Mr. Moly- 
neux writes thus to Mr. Locke : In my laſt to you, 
there was a paſſage relating to the author of © Chriſtianity 
*« not myſterious.” I did not then think that he was fo 
„near me as within the bounds of this city; but 1 find 
** ince that he is come over hither, . and have had the 
** favour of a viſit from him. I now underſtand, as I in- 
'** Timated to you, that he was born in this country; but 
=. p | | < . „ that 
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chat he hath been a great while abroad, aud, his educa. 


4. tion was for ſome time under the great Le Clerc. But 
that for which I can never honour him too much, is 
« his acquaintance and friendſhip to you, and the reſpect 
* which on all occaſions. he expreſſes for you. I propoſe 
4 4 great deal of ſatis faction in his convexſation : I take 
him to be a candid free-thinker, and a. good ſcholar. 
% But there is a violent ſort of fpirit that reigns. here, 
« which begins already to ſhew itſelf againſt him, and, 1 
< believe, will increaſe daily; for I find the clergy alarmed 
< to a mighty degree again him; and laſt Sun ay he had 
his welcome to this city, by hearing himlelf larangued 
cc againſt out of the 1 0 19 a 19 75 of this country.“ 
In a letter, dated May the 3d, Mr. Locke replies to Mr. 
Molyneux: I am glad to hear that the gentleman does 
me the favour to ſpeak well of me on that fide the water; 
I never deſerved other of him, but that he ſhould always 
<< have dome ſo on this. If his exceeding yalue of 
« himſelf do not deprive the world of that uſefulneſs, that 
<« his parts, if rightly conducted, might be of, I ſhall be 
« very glad.— always value men of parts and learning, 
and 1 think I cannot do tov much in procuring them 
„friends and aſſiſtance: but there may happen occaſions 
„that may make one ſtop one's hand; and it is the hopes 
46 young men give, of what uſe they will make of their 
parts, which is to me the encouragement of being con- 


«*« cerned for them: but if vanity increaſes with age, I 


always fear, whither it will lead a man. I fay this to 
„you, becauſe you are my friend, for whom I have no 
<< reſerves, and think I ought to talk freely, where yon 
* enquire, and pofhibly. may be concerned; but I ſay it to 
you alone, and d it may go no farther. For the 

man I wiſh very well, and could give you, if it needed, 
b proofs that I do ſo, and therefore 1 defire you to be kind 
to him; but I muſt leaye it to your prudence in what 
« way, and how far. If his carriage with you gives you 
< the promiſes of a ſteady uſeful man, I know you will be 
t forward enough of yourſelf, and I ſhall be very glad of 
« jt; for it will be his fault alone, if he prove not a very 


* valuable man, and haye not you for his friend.” Mr. 
Molyneux thanks Mr. Locke for theſe hints concerning 
Mr. Toland, in a letter dated May the 27th, and ſays, 
that © they perfectly agree with the apprehenſions he had 
* conceived of him. Truly, ſays he, to be free, I do 
not think his management, fince he came into this city, 
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« has been ſo prudent. He has raiſed again ſt him the 
1 clamonrs of all parties; and this not ſo much by his 
« differenee in opinion, as by his unſeaſonable way of diſ- 


« courfing, propagati ing, and maintaining it. Coffee= 
« houſes and public tables are not proper places for ſerious 


« diſcourſes, relating to the moſt important truths : but 


« hen alſo a tincture of vanity a in the whole 
« courſe of a man's converſation, it diſguſts many that 
u may otherwiſe have a due value for his parts and learn- 


« ing,-Mr. Toland alſo takes here a great liberty on all 


« occafions, to youch your patronage and friendſhip, 
« which'makes many, that rail at him, rail alſo at you. I 
believe you will not ae of this, as far as I am able 
« to judge, 5 your 
„ biſhop of Worceſter.” 5 
Stillingfleet biſhop of Worceſter, in his Vindication of 
« the doctrine of the Trinity,“ had taken occaſion to ani- 
madyert on Mr, Toland's' * Chriſtianity not myſterious; 
and, as he ſuppoſed that Mr. Toland bad borrowed ſome 
principles from Mr. Locke's © Effay on human underſtand- 
ing,” in ſupport of his heretical doctrines, he beſtowed 
ſome animadverhons alſo on that work. This, and Mr. 
Toland's perfiſting to repreſent him as his patron and 
friend, together with his very exceptionable conduct, made 


Mr. Locke renounce all regard for him, and almoſt diſclaim 
the little countenance he had given him. To this 2 22 
une 


he expreſſes himſelf, in a letter dated the 15th of] 
As to the gentleman to whom you think my friend! 
« admoniſhments may be of advantage for his condu 
« hereafter, 'I muſt tell you, that he is a man to whom I 


never writ in my life; and, I think, I ſhall not now 


begin: and as to his conduct, it is what 1 never fo 
much as ſpoke to him of; that is a liberty to be taken 
only with friends and intimates, for whoſe conduct one 
is mightily concerned, and in whoſe affairs one intereſts 


« himſelf. I cannot but wiſh well to all men of parts 


and learning, and be ready to afford them all the 
* civilities and good offices in my power: but there muſt 
be other qualities to bring me to a friendſhip, and unite 
me in thoſe ſtricter ties of concern; for F 

deal of difference between thoſe whom I thus receive 


into my heart and affection, and thoſe whom I receive 


into my chamber; and do ot treat there with à perfe 

„ ſtrangehleſs. I perceive You think yourſelf under ſome 
© obligattonof*peculiar reſpect to that perſon, upon the 
| | FER | „( "9% Yennune 
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ng him off, in your letter to the 
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* account. of my recommendation, to you but cettzin 
bs, 15 this comes from nothing but your over-great te nderneſt 
„to oblige me. For if did recommend him, you will 
40 find it was only as a man of parts and learnin for his 
.* age; but without any intention that they ſhoilld be of any 
other conſequence, or lead JE any farthery. than the 
other qualities you ſhall find in him ſhall rechmmend 
.* him to you: and therefore whatſoever you ſhalt or 
* ſhall not do, for him, 1 ſhall no way intereſt myſelf 
in.“ At that time Mr. Peter Brown, ſenior fellow of 
III nity- college near Dublin; 1 biſhop of Cork, 
publiſned a piece againit Mr, Toland's book, - which Mr. 
| Q12 2 
Molyneux ſent to Mr. Locke, with a letter dated the a0th 


* 


of July: The author,” ſays he, * is my acquaintance; 
but two things I ſhall never forgive in his book: one. is 
the foul language and opprobrious. names he gives Mr. 
_ * Toland; the other is upon ſeveral occaſions calling in 
the aid of the civil magiſtrate, and delivering Mr. Toland 
up to ſecular puniſhment: - This indeed is a. killing 
argument; but ſome will be apt to ſay, that where the 
*<« ſtrength of his reaſoning failed him, there he flies to the 
4 ſtrength of the ſword.” At length the ſtorm roſe to that 
height that Mr. Toland was forced to fles from Ireland; 
and the account which Mr. Molyneux gives of the manner 
of it, in a letter dated the 11th of September, is really 
. melancholy, and would excite pity, if it was not-for the 
remembrance, that men through pure vanity bring theſe 
..evils upon themſelves. Mr. F'o nd is at laſt driven out 
of our kingdom: the poor gentleman, by his imprudent 
management, had raiſed ſuch an univerſal outcry, that it 
was even dangerous for a. man to have been knowii 
once to converſe with him. This made all wary men 
of reputation decline ſeeing him, inſomuch that at laſt 
he wanted a meal's meat, as I am told, and none would 
admit him to their tables. The little ſtock of money 
«+ which he brought into this country being exhauſted, he 
fell to borrowing from any one that would lend him half 
u crown; and ran in debt for his wigs, cloaths, and 
lodging, as I am informed. And laſt of all, to com- 
. © plete, his hardſhips, the parliament fell on his book, 
_ « voted it to be burntby the common hangman, and ordered 
the author to be taken into cuſtody of the ſerjeant at 
arms, and to be proſecuted by the attorney-general at 
. * law. Hereupon he is fled out of this kingdom, and none 
lere knows where be has direQted his courſe.” Man 
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in England approved this conduct in the Iriſh-parliament ; | 9 
f and Dr. South in particular was ſo highly eee it, n 
i that he complimented the archbithop of Dublin upon it, 1 
, in the dedication of his third volume of Sermons,” printed 8 119 
J in 1698. After having condemned our remiſſneſs here in 1 
> England, for bearing with Dr. Sherlock, whoſe. notions 418 
d of che Trinity he charges with hereſy, he adds, but, on 1 


« the: contrary, among you, when a certain Mahometan 
« Chriſtian (no new thing of late) notorious for his blaſ- 
- +4 phemous denial of the myſteries of our religion, and his 
« inſufferable virulence againſt the whole Chriſtian prieſt- 
. hood, thought to have found ſhelter among you, the 
th © parliament to their immortal honour preſently ſent him 
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1 ** packing, and; without the help of a faggot, ſoon made the 
| Kingdom too hot for him.” 


As ſoon as Mr. Toland was in London, he publiſhed 
an apologetical aceount of the treatment he had received in 
Ireland, intituled,'**An Apology for Mr. Toland, &c. 1697; 
and was ſo little diſcouraged with what had happened to 
him there, that he continued to write and - publiſh his 
thoughts on all ſubjects, without regarding in the leaſt 
who might, or who might not, be offended at him. He 
bad publiſhed; in 1696, A Diſcourſe upon Coins,” tranſ- 

lated from the Italian of ſignior Bernardo Davanzait, a 
gentleman of Florence: he thought this ſeaſonable, 
when elipping was become, as it has been fince, a national 
grievance, and ſeveral methods were propoſed to remedy 
it. In 1698, after the peace of Ryſwic, there aroſe a great 
diſpute among the politicians, concerning the forces to be 
kept on foot for the quiet and ſecurity of the nation. Many 
pamphlets coming out on that ſubje&, ſome for, others 
againſt, a ſtanding · army, Mr. Toland propoſed to reform 
the militia, in a pamphlet intituled, The Militia re- 
* formed, &c.” The ſame year, 1698, he publiſhed 
* The Life of Milton,“ which was prefixed to Milton's 
ou works, then collected in three volumes folio; and 
omething he had aſſerted in this life concerning the Icon 
Baſilike, which he treats as a ſpurious roduction, being 
repreſented. by Dr. Blackall, afterwards kiſhop of Exeter, 
as affecting the writings of the New Teſtament, Mr. Toland 
vindicated himſelf in a piece called, Amyntor; or, A 
Defence of Milton's Life, 1699, 8vo; This Amyntor 
however did not give ſuch Cation, but that Dr. Samuel 
Clarke and others thought it neceſſary to animadvert on it. 
The ſame year 1699, he publiſhed, © The Memoirs of 

Vor, XI. | ; R 8 ; p hor Denzil 
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76 Demait ters ati, baron of Tfeld/im abb * 
<5 year 1641 6 1648,“ from a manuſcript communicated to 
him by the n of NING who- en of — 
patrons and benefactors. 41 5545 

In 1700 he publiſhed Harrington's „Oceana“ e 
works, Wich Nos: life in folib; and about the ſame time 
came out a pamphlet” intitled, Chto, à poem on the 
<« force of eloquerice, In this piece; under the character 
of Adeiſidæmion, which fignficsunſu he promiſes 
in effect not to leave off writing till he had deteted kna-' 


wo very and impoſture of every kind. In 1701 he publiſhed 


Rtical pieces; one called: The Art of gove 
5 4 Gd 5. the other. 1 for of governing by | 
* Eaſt India companies.” ſame year, being informed 
that the lower houſe of convocation had appointed a com- 
| mittee to examine impious, heretical; and immoral books, 
and that his Amyntor”” was under their conſideration, he 
wrote two letters to Dr. Hooper, the prolocutor either to 
give ſuch ſatisfaction as ſhould induce them to ſtop their 
proceedings, or deſiring to be heard in his own defence, 
before they paſſed any cenſure on bis Wea. but he 
could not obtain his * 5 * 4 
Upon the ing an cliament in Jane on, 

for ſettling” Zus. crown, after * of Ki 
and the princeſs Anne; and for default of their 1 "homme 

the princeſs Sophia, electreſs dowager of Hanover, and tho 
| heirs of her body, being Proteſtants, Mr. Toland pub- 
hſhed his 4“ Anglia libera, or, The limitatien and ſue- 


t ceſſion of the crown of England explained and aſſerted, 


e &c.” 8vo; and when the earl of Macclesfied was ſent to 
Hanover with this act, our author attended him. He pre- 
fented his “ Anglia libera” to her electoral Highneſs, and 
was the firſt who had the honour of kiffing her hand upon 
the ac of ſucceſſion. - The "earl recommended him par- 

ticularly: to her highneſs, and he ſtayed there e of {1x 
weeks; and on his 9 he was preſentad with gold 
medals and pictures of the 'eleQreſs dowager, the eletor, 
the young prince, and the queen of Pruſſia. He chen 
made ati excurſion to the court of Berlin, where he had a 
remarkable converſation with M. | Beavſobre; upon the 
fubject of religion, in the preſence of the queen &f Prufſa: 
Beauſobre communicated an account” of it to the authors 
of tie Bibliotheque Germanique,” who printed i it in that 
journal; and from thence we learn, that it was concerning 
the authority of the books of the New TR, we 
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| kriowledse, and who delighted in converſing with men of 
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Me Toland with his uſual ſufficiency,” as is obſerved, 


undertook to queſtion and in validate. On the iith of 


November the - ſame year; 1701, a proclamation was 
_ iſſued out, for diflolying the prefenc parliament; and calling 
another to meet in December. While the candidates were 
making intereſt in their reſpective countries, Mr. Toland 


publiſhed- the following advertiſement in the Poſt- man: 


 ©© There bavitig been à public —_— as if Mr. Toland 
ſtood for Blechingly in Surry 
es that Sir Robert Clayten has given his intereſt in 


Achat borough to an eminent citizen, and that Mr. 


„ Toland hath no — of ſtanding there or any where 


elfe.“ This advertiſement afforded matter of pleaſantry 
to an anonyimots writer, Who publiſhed a little: pamplilet 
intiteled;,”** Modeſty miſtaken: or, A letter to Mr. Toland, 


pen his declining to appear in the enſuing parliament.” 
Ms feos he publiſhed 19 | 


pieces, Paradoxes of tate, 
ec.“ in 4t0; Reaſons for addreſſing his majeſty to in- 
Vite ints England che electreſs dowager and elector of 


„ Hanever;“ and 5 Vindicivs liberius, or, A defence of 


«himſelf againſt the lower houſe of convocation, and 
others.“ After the publication of this book, Mr. Toland 
went to the cdurts e and Berlin, where he was 
received verygtaeionſſy by the princeſs Sophia, and by the 

| rs 2 great wit, 1 and 


learning and penetration, whoſe notions were new or un- 
common. He had the honour to be often admitted to thieir 


converſation; and, as he made x longer ſtay at Berlin than 


at Hanover, ſo he had frequent 1 of waitin 
pon the queen, who took a pleafure in aſking him queſ- 


tions, and Hearing His paradoxical opinions. After his re- 
turn therefore into England, he publiſhed in 1704 ſome 


E letters; three of which were inſcribed to Se- 
meaning the queen of Pruſſta, who, he aſſures us, 
was' pleaſed to aft his opinion concerning the. ſubject of 
them. The title runs thus: Letters to Serena, con: 


< taining, 1 The origin! and force of prejudices; 2. 
The tiſtory 6f'the”ſoul's immortality among the heat 
«6'thens. // 3. The - origins of idolatry, and reaſons of 
__ he Aer 


*; at ale 4, A letter to la gentleman in 
* Holland, ſhewing Spindza's ſyſtem of philoſophy to 


de without any pripeſple or foundation. 5. Motion eſ.- 
< fential to matter; in anſwer to ſome remarks by a noble 


** friend” en the vorfetation' of Spinoga. To Which ib 
! pos e | «prehixed 
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is thought fit to adver- = 
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<« prefixed preface, declaring the ſeveral octaſions of writing / 
them,“ 8yo. About the ſame time he publiſhed an Eng- 
«© {ith tranſlation of the Life af Afop, by M. de Meziriac, 
and dedicated it to Anthony Collins, eſq; it was prefixed to 
„The Fables of ZEſop,” with the moral reflections of M. 
Bill... Frog ii 14930, as wit Tt Redii 
In 1505 he publiſhed ſeveral pamphlets:.'*©.Socinianiſm 
truly ſtated. '&c.”” to which-1s prefixed, -*4 Indifference- 
in diſputes recommended by a Pantheiſt to an orthodox 
friend,“ in 4to; An account of the courts of Pruſſia 
„and Hanover,“ in 8vo; „The ordinances, ſtatutes; and 
privileges of the academy erected by the king of Pruſſia in 
the city of Berlin,“ tranſlated from the original, in 8 vo; 
+ The memorial of the ſtate of England, in vindication of 
the queen, the church, and the adminiſtration, &c.“ 
"This laſt was publiſhed, without the name of our author, by 
the direction of Mr. Harley, ſecretary of ſtate; and aſter- 
wards a defence of it was written, by order of the ſame per- 
ton, but for ſome. reaſons ſuppreſſed, after ſix or ſeven 
ſheets of it were printed. Mr. Harley was one of Mr. 
Toland's chief patrons and benefactors, and uſed even to 
employ him, as is ſaid; upon ſecret affairs. This gentle- 
man having accidentally found, among other manuſeripts, 
a2 Latin otation, to excite the Engliſh to war againſt the 
French, communicated it to Mr, Toland, Who pub- 
liſhed it in 1707, with notes and a preface, under this ti - 
tle, ** Oratio Philippica ad excitandos contra Galliam 
„ Britannos; maxime vero, ne de pace cum victis pre- 
+ mature agatur: ſanctiori Anglorum .concilio exhibita, 
„anno Chriſti 1514. Soon after he put out, The 
« eleQor | Palatine's declaration in favour of his Proteſt- 
« ant ſubjects;ꝰ he did this at the requeſt of the eleQor's 
mimi!!! 8 Pe: 

He ſet out for Germany in the ſpring of 1707, and 
went firſt to Berlin; but an incident too ludicrous to be 
mentioned, ſays Mr. Des Maizeaux, obliged; him to leave 
that place ſooner than he expected. From thence, he 
went to Hanover, on the territories of à neighbouring 
prince. He proceeded to Duſſeldorp, and was very gra- 
ciouſly received by the elector Palatine; who, in conſide- 
ration of the Engliſn pamphlet he had publiſhed, preſent- 
ed him with a gold chain and medal, and a purſe of an 
hundred ducats. He went: afterwards to Vienna, being 
commiſſioned by a famous French banker, then in Hol- 
land, who wanted a powerful protection, to engage the 
7% ˙ "9""=" TR. 
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Imperial miniſters to procure him: theqtitle of Connt of the 
empire for which he was, ready. to pay a good ſum of mo- 
ney; but they did not think fit to meddle with that af- 
fair, and all his antempts proved. unſucceſs ful From Vi- 
_enta-be-yiſited Prague in Bohemia; and now, his money 
being all ſpent, be was forced to- make many ſhifts, to 
get back to Holland. Being at the Hague, he publiſhed, | 
in 1709, 4 ſmall volume, containing wo Latin diſſerta- 
tions: the rſt he called. , Adeifdamon; five, Titus Li- 
*,yius a ſuperſtiiione vindicatus: the ſecond, Oxigines 

% Judaice; five, Strabonis de Moyſe & os gr: Judaica 
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© hiſtoria bre viter illuſtrata.“ In the: firſt o theſe pieces, 
che endeavohrs to vindicate Lavy from the imputation of 
ſuperſtition and eredulity, although his hiſtory abounds | 
with telations of predigies and: pertents; in the ſecond, 
he ſeems inelined to prefer Strabo's account of Meſts and 
the Jewiſh! religion to the teſtimony of the ſews them- 
ſelves. In this diſſertation, alſo, hejridicules Huetius for 
affirming, in his Demonſtemtio ęvangelica,? that many 
eminent perſons in the Old Teſtament” are allegorized | 
in the heathen mythology, and that Moſes, for inſtance, 
is underſtood; bythe name of Bacchus, Typho, Silenus. 
Priapus, Adonis, &c: and, if he had never done any 
thing worſe than this, it is probable that the cqnyocation 
would not have thought him an object of their cenſure. 
However, Huetius was THOR: with this attack; 
and he expreſſed his, reſeutment in à French letter, pub- 
liſhed in the Journal of Trevoux, and afterwards 
1008 C458 ſome diſſertations of Huetius, collected by ab- 
t Tilladet. | N preſto 7 
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He continued in Holland till 19 10 and, While he was 
there, had the good fortune to get acquainted with prince 
Eugene, who: gave him ſeveral; marks of his generoſity. 
Upon his return to England, he was for ſome time ſupportd 
by the liberality.of Mr. Harley, then lord: treaſprer; and after- 
wards earl of Oxford; and by this means being enabled tokeep - 
a country-houſe, at Epſom in Surrey, he put out, in 1717, 
A deſeription of Epſom, with the humours and politics of - / 
* that place. He epa the favour of this miniſter, 
and then wrote pamphlets againſt, him. He publiſhed in / 
1710, without = (ng French piece relating to Dr. 
Sacheverell, 5* Lettre d'un Anglois à un Hollandois au ſujet 
** du doQeur;Sacheverell:” and the three following in 1712, 
A letter againſt Popery, particularly againſt admitting. the 
* authority, of fathers a in controverſies of reli- 
5 9 5 « gion, 
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« giongby-Sdphia Charlotte, che late qusen of Praffis;/” | 


% Queen Anfie's reaſons for creating the electotal prince 


of Hanover à peer of this realm, by the title of dulv of 
Cambridge; and, The grand myſtery laid open, vis. 


by dividing the Proteſtants to weaken the Hanover fuc- 


„ ceffion; and, by defeating che ſucteſſion, to extripate 


the Proteftant religion,” At chat time, he undertook-to | 


publiſh a new edition of Cicero's works by. ſubſcription, 
and gave di accbunt of his plan in a Latin diſſerta- 
46 tion,“ which has been printed among liis poſthumous 


teas 
* 7 FER EET, 
4 


ine be publiſhed, en geg 26 honeſt Ker. 
4. againſt wick d 


prieſts, relating do Sachewvtell's affair; 
and another pamphlet, called Dunkirk or Dover, or, 


re queen's honour, the nation's ſafety] the liberties 


of Europe, and the peace of che world, Alb zat ſtake; till 
that fort and port be totally demoliſhed by the French,“ 


In 1714 he publiſhed-a piece, whieh ſhews@ that he Was 


very attentive to times and ſeaſons, fbr it ran through ten 
editions within a quarter of 'a year: the: title is, The 


art of reftoring, orf, The piety and ptobity of general 


4% Monk im bringing about the laſt reſtoration, evidericed 


from his own authentic: letters ;'! with a juſt account of 


fir Roger, who runs the Parallel as far as he an. This fir 
Roger was intended for the earl of Oxford, who was ſup- 
Poſed to be then Abende ſchemes for the reſtoration of 


„ ſecxion of letters by gendral Monk, relating to tlie reſto- 


ration of the royal family ; “ The funeral elegy of the 
« princeſs Sophia,” tranſlated from the Latin; and,“ Rea- 
„ ſons for Hatutaliſing the Jews/in'Great-Bfitaiti and Ire- 
land ten the ſame foot with all other nations; with a 
< defence ef the Jews againfſt all vulgar prejudices in all 
* countries.” He prefixed to this an ingenious, hut iro- 


| nical, dedication to the ſuperior clergy.” In 171) he pub- 
- liſhed, “ The State Afiatomy of Great-Britzih; &c.”” which 
being anſwered by Dr. Eiddes, chaplain to the earl of Ox- 


1 


ford; and by Daniel Pr Fer he ſet forte f ſecqnd part, by | 


85 7 vindication of tlie forme. 


e ſeems now to have quitted politics, and to have be- 


taken himſelf, in a great meaſure: to learned and theologi- 


cyl enquiries: for, in 1718, he publiſhed-a work of About 
obe hundred and fifty pages in 8 vo, wick this long thle, 
66 Nazarenus; or Jewiſh, Gentile, or Mahometari il. 
e eee te ſtory of e $9) 


r O LAN D. 


Ge assis apa the modern goſpel of ths Mab6iretavie, 
: #aettibuted'to the fame apoſtle, this laſt goſpel being now 
s ſirſt made hH⁰õỹqn 5 hriſtianss Aid, the ori- 
":ginat plan of Chriſtianity ocraſſonally explained in the 
Nazarenes, V divert e abour- this 
**:ghivine (but high ): inſtitution maybe happily 
-*terminared;:: the relation:of an Irifly manuſerſpt . 
ache four oils as//ikewiſe/ a ſummary of the aticienc 
- 4-Tridy Chriſtianity! und thie reality of the Keltebe (un or- 
dene 1 relipi 1900 ngainſt the two laſt hiſb op hf Wor- 
t beſter. 11 Wenne no obſervation upon iWork che 
e- e a. vudugh of Mr. Toland to conclude, as 
bebe nay 
friend mech ve ne Vafon. He publiſhed the! 3 
The Ring df Rente: or, The probability 
* and Bank detroRtion-of me „Seeler 1 
2 I: une Drunflare, then dear f eiter; put out 
fourtivediticatof hir viſititionſentiong itmtituled : Church 
"<:amthority: yindicated;; e. und Tubjvined = 8 
vin-whith, : ug of biſhop Hoadly's' . j he" 
chetbliowin ix ee oland ©: —— | alen 
hi 0 ud e 5 When , are 
| $f eter Gang . bor wort : — 
dee muſt own this: lordſhip: Has fett refemblance w that 
eit man just ſuch d 2 8 Mr. Toland Das to Mr. 
1 who# 4rt'*/Chriftiaflity not tions? is voſten 
3" quoted to fappare: notions he ever drenmned ef“ To- 
land, upon this, xdveftiſpd again Dt. Habe, th he never 
named Locke why edition vf chat book, uud was ſo far 
from often quoting him, that he had net ſo much as 
brought ons qubtutien out of: him. This was true, and 
Hare immediately corrected himſelf by another advertiſe- 
ment, in hic he dlbects, makes gteat uſe of Mr: Locke's 
7 3 to be read, inſtead of} is often quoted to 
AC rt notions he never dreamett of, Dr. Hate's ad- 
vertiſement occafioned the publiſhing of x net with 


- his title,“ A ihr er pon 1 Wing, of, A.deferiee'of a 
reversal dig uffers — * the /perſtburion of 
Mr. ae . apſus calde;i?' --* 


Upon —— the Iriſh and Britiſh holes of 
lords, witk refpect to When the latteryordered a 
© bill to be brought in, for the better ſeduring the dependency 


thin, Mr. TIO publiſhed,” Reaſoris. moſt tumbly of-- 


TM 288 vans of commons, why the bill fen down. 
R - OP to. 


mint that it was. not wrinen With tw; 5 


e Ahe kingdom uf Ireland upon the crown of Great- Bi- 
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44 to them ſhould not paſs into a law, 2520, About this 


1 
time he printed a Latin tract, intituled, : Pantheiſticon: ſ 
. *.five; Formula celebrandæ ſodaſitatis Sacraticz, in tres ti 
-  particulas diviſa: quæ Pantheiſtarum, ſive ſodalium, a 
continent; 1. Mores & axiomata. 2. Numen & phi- 6 
„ loſophiam. -3.; Libertatem & non fallentem legem 4 
% neque- fallendam. - Præmittitur de autiquis & novis eru- 6 
: 44 ditorum ſodalitatibus, ut et de univerſo;infinito;&.#ter- 6 
no, diatriba. Subjicitur de duplici:Pantheiſtarum phi- 6 
- ** loſophia ſequenda, ac de viti optimĩ & ornatiſſimi idea, a 
4 diſſertatiuncula. Coſmopoli, MDS.) He had ſub- 1 


ſcribed himſelf a Pantheiſt; as we have ſeen, in a pamphlet 
| ere 1705, and here we have: hiscdoftrines and 0 
_ his creed explicitly ſet forth: Inf mundo omajerfunt a 
1 ee omne in omnibus. Quod omne ; 
jn omnibus, Deus eſt; æternus aci3mmenſns, neque ge- 0 
* nitus, neque interiturus. In eo vivimus, movemur, & 4 
J exiſtimus. - Ab eo natum eſt unumquidque: in eumque 5 
i denuo revoluturum; omnium ipſe prineipium & inis.“ 6 
This is Pantheiſm, that is, it is Atheiſm, or there is no 
ſuch thing. The author knew it very well; and fearing | 
lleſt he might have gone too far, he got it printed ſecretly, | 
at his own charge, and but a few copies, Which he diſtri- | 
buted with a view of receiving preſents for them. There 
is a ſhort preface to this piece, under the name of Janus 
Junius Eoganeſius; which, though it was his true Chriſ- 
tian name, and the name of his eee eee 
the place of his birth, yet ſerved for as good a cover 
as any wWhateyer, nobody in England being acquainted 
with theſe particulars; F 18 i 1 rug 1 9 Tr: 55 
Some time after, but in the ſame year 1720, he publiſhed 
another learned work, of about 250 pages in 8vo, includ- 
ing the preface, intituled Tetradymus.“ This is di- 
vided into four parts, each of which has a diſtinct title. 
The firſt is called Hodegus : or, The pillar of cloud and 
fire that guided the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, not mi- 
„ raculous, but, ag faithfully related in Exodus, a thing 
e equally practiſed by other nations, and in thoſe places 
not only uſeful, but neceſſary.“ The ſecond is called 
„ Clydophorus: or, of the exoteric- and eſoteric philoſo- 
„ phy;” that is, of the external and internal doctrine of 
the ancients; the one open and public, accommodated to 
popular prejudices and the eſtabliſhed religions; the other 
Private and ſecret, wherein, to the few capable and diſ- 
. creet, was taught the real truth, ſtripped oſ all GEES 
| | 228 5 is 


of 


«of EO. 


55 TO A Db. | 249 
This is a learned and valuable diſſertatiom, perhaps more 
ſo than an of Mr. Toland's pieces; though, to ſay the 
truth; they all of them ſhew learning, uſhere the ſubject 
admits it. The title of the third is Hypatia: or, The 
« hiſtory of the philoſophic lady, who was murdered at 
„Alexandria, us was ſuppuſed, at the inſtigation of the 
« clexgy. / The fourth is called Mangoneutes 5 or. A 
« defence! of Nazarenus againſt Dr: Manger, who had at- 
« tacked: ite In the laſt of theſe tracts he inſerted his 
eg e rx Dr. Hare, with the Doctor's an- 
en andi et io Brie nid nods noch of et 
In ya Dr. Hare publiſhed a book, intituled,;** Scrip- Art. ver. 
ture vindicated from the miſrepreſentations/ of the lord Dns 
„ pbiſhop ef Bangor, in the preface of which, ſpeak- Locke's 
ing of tha Conſtitutions of Carolina, he obſerves, that, by pieces by 
one of the articles, none are excluded from fettling in that e 
country; upon account of their opinions, but downright 
« Atheiſte ſays he, ſuech as the impious author of the 
Panthxiſticon: and at the bottom of the page, he refers 
us to a profane prayer, | compoſed by Mr. Toland, a more 
perfect copy of which he aſterwards, upon) farther intelli - 
b in the ertrata. The prayer runs in theſe 
terms: Omnipotens & ſempiterne e, qui humanam 
ſocietatem maxume in bibendo. conſtituiſti; concede 
„ propitius, ut iſtorum capita, qui heſternã compotatione 
“ gravantur, hodierna leventur; idque fiat per pocula po - 
„ ceulorum. Amen.“ Profane indeed Maizeaux 
however affirms, that it was not compoſed by Mr. Toland, 
who knew nothing of it; but by a perſon Whoſe name he 
torbears, on account of his proſeſſion; though he believes 
he only deſigned it as à ridicule on Mr. Tolaud's club of 
bene Philoſophers, hom he injurioufly ĩmagined to 
UF drunkards, whereas: they are grave, ſober, and tem- 
te men. This year, 1721, Toland publiſhed; and it 
was the laſt thing he publiſhed, Letters of Lord 'Shafteſ= 
bury to Robert Moſeſworth, eſq; afterwards lord Moleſ- 
worth, with a large introduction by himſelf, 8yo. - | 
He had, for above four years paſt, lived at Putney, from 
whence he could r go to London, and come 
back the ſamę day; but he uſed to ſpend. moſt part of the 
winter in Eondon. Being in town about the middle of De- 
cember, he found himſelf very ill, having been out of order 
for ſome. time before: his appetite and ſtrength failed him: 
and a certain doctor, who was called to him, made him a 
great deal worſe, by bringing a continual WOE wag $ 
we | A, b © 
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2 looſeneſs upon him. "However: he made à ffliſt to "FEY 


_ +< {lives to thoſe who pradtiſe it.“ eee be 
Alth of March 141-2 in his '52d year. =} non told 


| farewell to thoſe about him, and telling 

_ a! going to fleep.““ 

WG made his oun epitaph IAI. 
e 


be Atheiſm, he was led to employ thoſe grove N 


Vanity and an immoderate defire to ite 
were ptedominarit_ qualities in his co 


it is, perhaps, but reaſon and juſtice” to diſpeneve man 


oeived to flom from an abhorrence of his prineiples. 
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++ taining} An hiſtory of the Brit Druids, Ma eri 


ta which is added, An account of one edrious Britiſh 
135% Soap 2. An account of Jordatid Brune, and bis 


e « Nee as al >. Jaflexus, 
6 i bn * "GY 8 vim; petagerit; 
„Qin Hiberpis erpyeDeriem nat, Utili honenutn ameferens. 
« fn Scotia & Hibernia o Spiritus eum RAS patre, 


_ Gem ee Aulter, ; 5 At idem e T@LA 
MAY lingvarulys/plos decem ſciens, | 
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to Putney, where he grew better, and had ſome hopes of 
recovery. In chis interval he wrote ! a diſſertatum to prove 


-< the uncertainty of phyſic, ani the danger of — 1 


other things, but death Pat an end to all * the 
- that he behaved Hitſelf, throughout the Whole courſe of 
his fickneſs; with a true phitoſophical patience}: and Jed 
upon death without the leaſt perturbation: of mind;! bidding 
them, wy — 
Sone few: roy ant he died) he 

land was à man of d debe Wilkes ah, 

s, the moſt learned of all the infidel write / but his 
1 being Atheiſm, if to own no God but the univerſe 


Learning, very muck to the huft and prejudie#of foci ph 
himſelf 


bnj and his 


Character im! other reſpects is far from being amade yet 


ſtories that are told to his diſad vantage, ſints tlie ſavoir fo 
entirely of that perſonal'abuſe,” which may enfily be oe 


„ Poſthumous: Works,” in 2 vols. 8vo, Were bed in in 
4726, and republiſhed in 1747, with an'abcoufit of his life 
and writings by Des Maizeaux, the title of Which runs as 
follows: Phe miſcellaneous works of Myr" aun Toländ, 
«now firſt publiſhed froh his original manuſcripts; eon- 


tical eſſay on the ancient Oeſtie cuſtoms, metature, &c. 


8 8 bock on the Innionnerable 1 8 3. K diſ- 


Pp 


* QuottOtoniiquoqueFecit adoleſcens; * A quo 7 olim Jungitur : 
* Aique/Germania phas ſemel aa cha] „ Cocpul em, 1 45 cedens, 

ales Nr. Londinum anne, 4 Tn materno gremio reponitur. 
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e abi: thoſe N Aich the m· 
„ cients were, «bs or og d to 2 
« and His 
„den heme.) 5. 1 * ſat hiſtory of th bank 285 An 
 efſay on che Roman education. % The tragical death | 
Fa Awilius Regulus proved to bea Son 86 Select 
3 Pliny, | tranſlated into Engin. 9. Aldi. 
1 eng An tion of . and id 8 1 
« Four mumOrIals to the curl of Shafteſpury, relating to 
« affairs of ſtate in 1713 and 1714. 11. 4 a 
„ phyſicians. 12. Letters on various ſubjects. [2 Ci- 


„ cero iltoſtratus,; diflermatio philologico-ctitich : 21 


TTY 


une 


Dy . S110 zvviit 


e filinm de thts" edendo Cicerone, alia — —9 arg eich»)ow 


„q hatten anwerfen, 14. 


33 Reitt - not Werse 
At the end of Des — otife; there u · An elegy 
on the king 3 Mr. 'Toland,? which chat bio- 
graphet publiſhed d ftw days after his dentii and 


he adds, Are with ſore; whether 


81171 


9331165 


the under intended to ene, Tidicule Io nat = 
i AJ 2111 AM 


| ue rirovnt 
1 U'S{Jxeonvs)la p eons: 
ed many Was à native: of Agra an — of Utrecht; 
and taught the belles lettres: this own: eoahtry wich great 
Seve und proſit for ſomb time In 1684. che marquis 
Brandenburg eppointed hine! profeſſor of el and 
the Greek torighe. - He made ſeveral journies into different 
of Germany, into Hungity, and Italy er 

as" given ſoftic account in 4 imous iſhed 


under the title of Epiftols Riferatice,” by: Henhinias, xt 


Amfterdiien}*' 1506, In #0" It'is: ſald rhete are [fomeruſes 
ful and evrious things in ſcheſe epiſtles- Tonus was an 
editor of tert Ancient -anth6rs; of “ Ruſonius, cutn notis 
„ variorutth; 1671, 8 v and of * Longinus, q:x6954; 
ato, Wich a Latin verfion in the er e and Bi- 


1% -1-38to uot iL f 


leau's French verſion ih the oppoft 290825 a critia 


of more learning than Judge it, wg ny: ute of follow- 
ing work y few: 1. eas ity mers, in Aulbus prater 
11 critic hotel tota! fabwlaris Hiſtoria Græca, Pheniciag 


tiaca; ad x pertinere aſſeritur, 1687, in 
bro. He *puſhitd this extravagant notion ſo far, as 10 


ſeek for, ts fecrets of chymiſtty and che (philoſophers 
ſtone it the fables of Paraffin. This does not ſew 
- RY 6 pet chere is a gteut Low of 


* 
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„imitdges e "61 - þ:d0518  vleotgt 10. view: comm 
Hle hadis brother, e 4 r Tollins, who. Was 
alſo a veryi:learned man. « He was born at Utreghit; and in 
| tbobeginiyeg of iis life was an amanuenſis To hae Vofſivs: 
He Was 8 profeſſor, of eloquence and the: Greek 
8 3 erxie, and ſecretary; to the curatars of the aca 
publiſhed an «. Appendix to Piexivs Yalerianys's 
40 weak Re wel Iiteratorum, Amſterdam, 100 
not Fo . I AFL bug 24.41 am 10 mice 
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e < TrooRE N a learned nelihehonſmater, 
profelſors of Was the: ſecond of five ſons of e Citizen 
_ Greſham-. and ſtationes of London, afigbern:in07 3. Was edu- 
cated at the Charterhouſe n and on. ee to Clare- 
hall in Cambridge; where he took! both the degrees in arts 
at the regular ſeaſons. In 1697 he was choſen -uthes of by 

the Charterhouſe-ſchool; and, in 1704, pro 7755 of geo- 
metry in Greſham- college, in the room of Dr. Hooke; ö 
being recommended by à teſtimonial from the maſter, Dr. rh 
Burnet, and other officers of the Charterhouſe. Nov. fol- bor 
e e eee of the Royal Society. In 1 
1 ſeveral thouſand Tode, vere left him by his elder Wl” 
brother, Mr. Benjamin Toke, à bockſeller in F cet · ſtreet; ot 
yet notwithſlanding this, addition. to his fortune, ſuch is Wl" 
the force of habit, and ſo mach do men. loye.to.continue Wl” 
in the ways they have long walked: in, even though they op 
appear ſlaves to others, that he ſtill held his place of uſher Wi" 


in the Charterhouſe-ſchool, and went c yon ck to 
his old drudgery. He was preferred to the a 4 
the ſchool in 1428; and, the yearafter, married the widow F 


of Dr. Henry Levert, 42 to the Charterhouſe, He jo 
then, as he was. obliged by the ſtatutes, reſigned his pro- 4 
feſſorſhip of 7; ee fy from, that time attended No 
other bufineſs but his ſchool. This began to he too much 

for him, for he had ſome years before declined in his health, 'x 

till at length he fell into a dropſy, which carried him off, ; 
_ 20, 17 1, in his 58th year. He was buried in the jo 
rhouſe-chapel, -in the middle of which, is placed a 

white marble monument, in the form of a. ſhield, againſt a 3 
are with a Latin ,inſcription upon it to his memory. 

i had taken deacon's orders, and ſometimes, preached, 
but N das 'himſelf principally: to the inſtruction of 
3 for which he was no a r 


* 18 | _ He | 


„ 


2 D. 7 5 


He publiſhed ſome things fot the benefit and aſſiſtance of 

outh: 48, Synopſis Grace! Uingur; Ovid's F aſti, 
Im the Dauphin edition; wich an Engliſh interpretation 
nd notes and The Pantheon, or, Hiſtory of the Hea- 
then gods. This book was firſt written in Latin by. 
Francis Pomey, a Jeſuit, and tranſlated into Engliſh by: 
one who conceals his name under initial letters. This 
tanſlatign was afterwards reviſed and corrected, wi the: 
dition of a new index, cuts of the deities; and other im- N 
povements,'by Mr. Tooke; and the tenth edition, printed oY 
n 1726, was adorned with ie euts, copied from the ſixth. 
Latin edition publiſhed at Utrecht by, Samuel Pitiſcus, in 
1101, Mr. Tooke tranſlated Puffendorfs Whole Duty 


er, « of Man according to the law of nature,” with: the notes - 
co e Barbeyrac, into Engliſh; and bp. Gaſtrell's “ Inſtitutes 

* « of the Chriſtian Religion, into Latin! The ſupplement 

re- to the account. of Greſham - college, inſerted in the ſecond 

0 Appendix of. Stow's Survey of London, was written 

of n him, and given. to the editor Mr. Strypfe. 

„ WH TORRENTIUS (Lavinvs), a very learned man, Per 

Dr. cho flouriſhed not long after the reſtoration of letters, was Hin. 24 


1. bon at Gaunt in Flanders in 1 fag, and educated at Lou- ** PE 
In nin. Thenee he went to Bologga, in order to ſtudy the : 
der il. law and antiquities; Where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


ſo by his ſkill in polite literature, and particularly in poetry. 


et; 

I that he became known all over Italy, and-. acquainted with 
ve l the learned of Rome, Venice, and Padus. He was nor 
ey only a man of learning, but of buſineſs alſo; and hence, 
her ther returning to his own country, was thought a fit perſon. 
ich to be employed in ſeveral embaſſies. He took holy orders, 
wt? ad at length was raiſed to the biſhopric of Antwerp, where 
r be died in 1595, at ſeventy Jears of age. Beſides an 3 v 
He wume of Latin poems,“ printed by Plantin, at Ant- 


verp, in 1594, he wrote Commentaries upon Suetonius 

no „and Horace; the former printed in 1592, the latter in 
ich 60), 4to. Scaliger, Lipfius, Scioppius, and indeed all 
ch, de learned, have ſpoken well of his „ Commentaries.” I 
pff. Fabricius, ſpeaking of explications and emendations of Ho- 

the nce, ſays, that he I Lambinus were men; © pre- 


da y claræ eruditionis acriſque judicii, & ad hoc opus con- 
t a feiendum. plurimis & optimis manuſcriptis codicibus 
IV; * inſtructi. ? 12 N } en 3 als oY 
of [ORREN TIUS (Jenx), a painter of Amſterdam, 


Flo generally painted ſmall figures; and, though he never 


was out” of bis o. country: yet lhas:dond: ſoms thing, 
with great force and grea truth. But he was not ſo fa. 
mous for any excellence in his art, as for fome fingulz 
circumſtances of his life, together with his miſerable end. 
He lovod, it ſeems,/ to paint nudities, and was very ex- 
travagant in his lead fancies, for which hit friends often 
reptoved him, but in vain!” Inſtead of better by 
their advice, he ſought reaſons to juſtify his wicked in- 
clinations; and ſo ſell into à moſt damnable hereſy, which 
he himſelf ſptead about, and by which his obſcene figure, 
were not {only juſtified; but even commended. He wa 
taken up for his horrid tenets; and, denying what was ſworn 
| againſt” him, was by the magiſtrates put to the torture 
——— le died, anno 1640, in the midſt of his torments, and 
5 huis lewd pictures were burned by che hands of the com- 
mon tiangran. People were more enraged at him for hi 
heretical opinions, chan for his immoral paintings; and it 
is probable that, if he had kept himſelf clear from the for- 
mer, he might have indulged' his peneil very fecurely in 

the latter, | . | 


walk p „ > 
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desen. TORRICRLLI IAN ELITE), an illuſtron i 
mathematieian and philoſopher of Italy, was born at Faenn 5 
in 1608, and was trained in Greek and Latin literature by al 

an uncle, WO Was d monk. Natural inclination led him 

to culeivate mathematical knowledge, which he purſued ſom f © 

time without a maſter; but, at about twenty years of 2% * 

he went to Rome; where he continued the purſuit of it 1 

under father Benedict Caſtelli. Caſtelli had been a ſchokr A 

of the great Galilei, and Had been called by pope Urbull l 

VIII. toche u profeſſor of mathematics at Rome. Tor ti 
ricelli made ſo extraordinary a progreſs under this maſter 5 

rhat, having read Galilei's “ Dialogues, he compoſed : 
Tieatiſe concerning Motion” upon his principles. CI Þ 

5 telli; aſtoniſhed at the performance, carried it and read i 1 
to Galilei, Who heard it with much pleafure, and eoneein P 

_ .____ high eſteem and friendſhip for the author. Upon this 0 
© Caſtelli propoſed to Galilei that Torrieelli ſuculd com, |} 
and live with him; recommending him as the moſt propt x 

perſon he could have, ſince he was the moſt capable of con e 

Y 

e 

f 

7 
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15 whither Torxicelli arrived in 164r, and began to tie an 8 1:8 
dar what Galler distated, to regulate his papers, and do aft in 167 
nd creep whe according to his directions. But he did not 1 
FE 7 theiadvantages of this fituation long. for at the end |; 
en of three moniths/Galilei died. Torricalli was then about re- I". 


'by mn 1 duke Ferdinand II. n- 
10 gaged im to cont at Florence, making him his own 
on mathematician for the preſent, and promiſing him the chair 
_ as ſoon as i ſnould be vacant. He applied himſelf en- 
will tenſely to-mathematics, phyſics, and aſtronomy, and made 8 


38 
8 
it 


55 1 ments, with ſome diſcoveries He * 
we oved the! art ci making microſcopes and-te opes; - 
and every 'body:knows, that he firſt found om the method 
om of: aſcertaining the wei he of: the 2 ve! 1 | 
bus filver,; or mercury, the barometer being called, imm, 


d if the: Torricellian” tube. Great things were expected from 

for- him, and: great things would pro ly have been per- 

yin formed by: him, if he had lived; but he: died, after'a "004 | 

| days IEA in 164% when but juſt” entered his goth. +: 
US EM 

1000 r Sd PI HR EP initaled- 

enn „Opera geometrica,“ in 4to. There was publiſhed alſo 

e by at the ſame place, in 2 7185 confiſting of 96 pages in 4to, 

hin Leioni 3 theſe are diſcourſes pronounc- 

oe e <4 by him upon different occaſions. The firſt was to 

a5 chef academy of La Cruſca, by way of thanks for admit- 

of it ting him into their body; the reſt are upon ſubjects of 

10k mathematics and phyſics. Prefixed tothe whole is a long 

Than life of 'Torricelli, - by 8 es e ral ea a e wo 
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botaniſt of France, was born of a good family, at Aix in e 
Province, the th of June 1656. He had a paſſion for 1 vitoire de - | 
plants from his childhood; and, when he was at ſchool, 1 academic 
uſed frequently to play truant, though he was as'frequent- dense, 
ly puniſhed for it, in order to amuſe himſelf with-obſerv- xc. low. IV- 
ing them. The tame paſſion continued when he was more 
grown up, and after he began to ſtudy philoſophy and di- 
vinity; and though all endeavouts were uſed by his father, | 
who defigned' him for the church, to cure him of it, all 
endeavours were vain; his favourite ſtudy prevailed, ang 
plants continued his object. In purſuit of them — was 
ready to traverſe the globe, as he did a great part of itat-' | 

| 8 Te for! the preſent f was - obliged to! dime 
2 | him c 


— — —— — ̃ — 


himſelf with what tlie neighbourhbod of Air and che gur- 


by the death of his father in 167%, he quitted th 


which indeed he had never reliſhed, 


Ne 


ED. entirely to phyfic; natural phil y; und botany: he did 


us 


nious and reputable Phyfcian. In: 7678, be ran over the 


mountains of | Dauphine and Savoy; and brought:from 


thence à great number of dried plants, which began his 
collection. In 1670 he went % Mont eli to perſect 
himſelf in medicine and anatomy. In town”: was 2 


garden of plants, which had been eſtabliſhed by Henry IV. 


but tis did not ſatisfy his curiuſity: he ſimpled over the 
con about Montpelicr; and brought back with 
him plants, which were before unknown to the botaniſts 
of that place. Theſe bounds were yet too conſmed for 
his curious and inquiſitive natute: he formed à ſcheme, 
therefore, of paſſing over into Spain, and ſet out for Bar- 
celona in April 1681. He ſome. time in the moun- 
rains of Catalonia, whither he was accompanied by the 
young phyſicians of the country, and the ſtudents in phy- 
fic, to whom he pointed out and explained the various 
ſorts of plants. He underwent à thouſand dangers in theſe 
deſert 8s: he was once ſtripped naked by the mique- 


lets, à kind of highland banditti, who, however, ' ſo far 


took pity on him as to return him his waiſtcoat,' in the 


; lining © which, by good luck, he happened to have ſome 


flyer tied up in an handkerchief, His love of ſimpling was 
near proving fatal to him once before: for, being got into 
a peaſant's garden without leave, he was taken for a thief, 
and had like to have been ſtoned, while he was poring over 


plants; as Archimedes is ſaid to have been ſlain, without 


ſcarcely knowing any thing of the matter, While he was 


| making figures upon the ſands of a ſea-ſhore. Let he was 


in ftill greater danger as he returned into France; for at a 


.- town near Perpignon, the houſe where he lay fell. entirely 


down, and if all poffible haſte had not been made to di 
him out of the ruins, under which however he was buri 
two hours, he muſt inevitably have periſhed: . He arrived 
at Montpelier in 1681, and continued his ſtudies in me- 
dicine, and his operations in chymiſtry and anatomy. He 


was afterwards received doctor of phyſic at Orange, and went 


from thence to Aix, where his paſſion for plants, which 


was as high as ever, did not ſuffer him to continue 
Tong, He had a mind to viſit the Alps, as he had wap 
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the enn and. vaſt. knowledge a he 
procured him to be made botane or in the king 
garden. Tournefort immediately | - hinafel to furniſh-it 
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thing that was curious, and. valuable; and., by 7 

order of 1 e king, travelled. foward, yah neg cd 1 | 4 
afterwards into > Holland and England, where he made aa 1 
prodigious collection o plants, His name was become 1 
celebrated abroad as well as at home; e eee | - 
Wi at Leyden 0 = which he did not „ 

h Ca "He has Y ares Wa preſent falary was but 1 8 


8 bee of his proſeſſian, 


And ot gr aut ber of pup in botany, which, with. 
his. own ortune, 


ried hi 
ſomely; 1 he mas, admired a. member of the | 
. academy of ſciences: be 8 made doctor 


in phyſic of che faculty of Par Ls 
. for it, which he. Aa Ai Fe = Patron, 


N. 1 * %% . 5 8 * wed 
„ ee Wa | ©. 471 8 os is * . Den 1. nn N 4 
n 11709, Ru 80 order Tis the king to.tmvelto- 
On , Aha, an 9 not 0¹ nly N L 
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fefior of phyſic in e C lege Topal. "He"! X88 the: 
ces of his botartic! e king garden, and 8 
the uſual fondtions of the academy of ſciences required 1M 
| every member, to attend,” together with the work 'of x pre - 
paring. an account of his travels, hic was now to be cx- 
| | d from him. This; FOB ; Hog work than his con-. 
itutioh covId bear; gradually impaired” his health, but it 
3 was an . Wa tht e hid his lie: 48 „ 
| Was going to the $ was'violen 
| | by: 8 of . 7 ich he could net 2 50 wy 
| 1 Jet he ves hered from ſp far, as to be dle 80 g 0h Vith his. 
1 medical und botanicatJo@ures, But it 1 on ſpit- 
| | __ tibg of blood, to which he did not pay a proper regard; and 
dais ending in dropſy of the brezft. carried him off, af- 
. tor languiſhing fome e the 28th of December 1708. 
| He was the greateſt botaniſt of his time; and it was by his 
| mill and tare, that the Rig of France's gardens, almoſt - 
quite neglected and abandoned before, were afterwards held 
in honoùr, and thought worth the attention of all the Vi- 
tubſi in Barope, Let he was not 5 particularly attached to 
botany, às te neglect every thing elſe; for He had made a moſt 
valuable eollection of all kinds of natüfal cuxioſities, which 
he loft by will to che King. 
His writings are as follow: Elemens de boranigue: u, 
3 Methods pour conniitre lex Plantes, avec! figures, Paris, 
189 ig tomes in 8vo. He afterwards  enlarged- this 
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with: this title, aa tos of rei ber- 
2 dane PS; Llewerta anon * har af in 
ts. 


| Aiden des 3 u naifſent aux eric 27 Paris, 
<-avec leur uſage dans W held, 1698,” on in 12100; en- 
hrged by another Hand, into 2 vols. 12m, in an edition 
of: Paris 1725 be optima inethaſto 1 inſtituends in rc 
«-herbaria; 8 in Byo. This 1 75 ps ta our We: 
Ray, who had difftnted' from T orgefe ethod' of 
* celafling plants, and ranging them inte NEO © fox eral: ge- 
nuſes. Corollarium inſtitutionum rei Hierharie,” iu quo 
kEpplante 1350 munificentia Ludovic. magni in Orenta- 
d libus e obſervate recenfentur, & ad genera ſua 
- 4 revocantur.. Paris, 1603,” in 4to., This work is printed 
in the third volume of Ray's Hiſtoria Plantarum, 
yy N in folie 1 8 d'un voyage du Levant, 
| | _ __ ""# contenant 
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e ee moderne de pfußeurs flee 
« Archipel, «de - Conſtantinople, &c. Pal 1717, 2 


tome in Ato, and gin $10; wien figures ; reprinted at Am- 


ſterdam, 18, in a yols 4p. TIA work compriſes nor 


only diſtoverieg in botany, but other curious particulars 
relating ta hittory geography, and natu 
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102 ZET TU . 1 8 of 13: Maty's - 
nl Targioni, horm at Florence Sept. 11, 1/22 was ſent 8 
to the uniwerſty of Piſa, whete he very foorr diſtinguiſbed, - 4 855 
himſelf by a thelis (not written by the prater, as is tho 
cuſtom in ſome of the univerſities in the Northern parts of 
Europe) on the. uſe of Medicine. At the age of nineteen 
he became acquainted with the famous botaniſt Micheli, by 
whom he was protected, with whom he kept up an rut 
 tercupted friendſhip. till 173) (When Michelſi died), and 
whom he ſucceeded in the care of the famous botanic gar- 
den. Ol che plants in this garden Micheli had already made 

a catalogue, Whirh Targioni publiſhed after his death, 
v very conſiderable additions by himſelf. In 08 
1737, he was made profeſſor of botany in the Studio Fio- 
renting, à kind of univerſity dt Florence, and at the fame 
time member of the academy of Apatiſti. In 1738, he be- 
came à member of the College Medico, or faculty of 
Medicine. Much about the ame time he was named by 
government conſũlting phyſician in peſtilential diſorders, 
and had the place of fiſcal phyfician (phyſician to the 
cqurts of * This laſt place obhli * him to write 
a great deal, being often conſulted on 45 accidents that 
became diſcuſors for a court of juſtice, ſuch as deaths 


by poiſon,” fudden deaths, unlicard-of diſtempers, and 


A it ſometimes happened, fooliſh accufations of 
the 14 were brought into court) witchcraft; Some time 
after he was named, Joes with the celebrated Antonio 
Cocchi, to make a catalogue of the library, begun dy 
lagliabecchi and encreaſed by Marni, duke c pn 204 | 
others; which conſiſted of 40,000 volumes rinted | 
books, and about 1100 volumes of manuſcripts. It is 5 
this nomination we are indebred for the five volomes of 
letters of famous mien, as, during his employment iu this # 

capacity, he uſed to make extracts of the curious books 
e into 8 e On Michelts death, in 1737, 
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Ir. Targioni had inherited his Hortus Siccus, Mſſ. and col- 

lection of natural hiſtory, which laſt however he'purchiaſed, 

but at a very cheap rate, with his own money. This ſeem- 
ed to lay him under the neceſſity of publiſhing what his 

maſter had left behind him, and accordingly he had pre- 

; Reg the ſecond. part of the Nova Plantarum Genera,” 

but not etadiy in the manner in which Micheli himſelf 
would have publiſhed them; for though the drawings were 
too good to be laſt, as they have all the accuracy which 
diſtinguiſh the other works of the great naturaliſt, Targioni 
„could not-ſuffer the work to come forth with the Zoophy- 
- - 388 and, Remippagncs Faded among the plants, as Micheli 
had intended. Targioni therefore meant fo have given the 
work another form. It was to be divided into two parts, 
the firſt of which would have contained the © Fucus's, Alge, 
and Confervsz;"” and the ſecond the Zoophytes ;” the 


Giſt part was finiſheda week before Targioni's death, Ma- 
ny of the plates are from drawings by Dottor Ottaviano | 
Targioni, the ſon of John Targioni, who has focceeded 
| his farther. as reader of botany- in the hoſpital of Sancta 
Maria Maggiore, a new eſtabliſhment lately formed by the 
grand duke upon a liberal and extenſive plan, in Which 
ducal fue en of medicine, anatomy, chemiſtry, phyſio- 
Jogy, furgery, &c. read gratis on the very ſpot where ex- 
amples are at hand to confirm their doctrines. In 1739 
=.  Targioni was choſen member of the academy Naturz'cu- 
1 rioſorum, and in 1745 the Cruſca gave him a public teſti- 
. mony. of the value they ſet upon his ſtyle, by chuſing him 
one of their members. In 1749 he was choſen member 
of the academy of Etruſcans at Cortona, as he was of that + 
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1 of the Sepolti at Volterra in 1749, The academy of Bo- th 
| tanophiles made him one of their body in-1957,/as did that 46 
__ of. praQtical agriculture, at Udino, in 1758. In 1971 he In 
| Vas choſen; honorary member of the toyal academy of fi 
| ſciences and belles lettres at Naples, and finally, was th 
named. i ca member of the Royal Soclety of 7 

medicine at Paris, in 1780. It is much to be regretted | th 

that we cannot gixę:an account of his manuſcript works, bo 

ſeverał af which are known to be very important, as he fre 

- was one of the moſt celebrated-phyſicians of this time, and * 

. Known. to have, written à great deal on/inoculation»(of lar 

2 Which be Was one of the firſt promoters in Tuſcany), ear 

Review, putrid fevers, .,&c. , &c. Mr. Maty has preſerved an teſ 

ub: foprl, agcutate chronological catalogue of What he has printed; dif 

_ © among which, the earlieſti s Theſes de præſtantia et uſu Th 

n 1 0 Plantarum Wh 


1022 ET T1 . 

4 e Piſis, 1734, fol; ant: the 
Uutoſt, Notizie degli Aggrandimenti delle Scienze Fifiche 
+4 accaduti in Toſenna nel corſodi anni 60, nel ſecolo 1 ts 
% Firenze, 1780 4 vol. 4to. He had juſt. 8 
4th volume of this laſt great work, on the im 
made in natural:-kngwledge and natural philoſophy in Tut. 
cany in 60 year only of the 17 — when he died 
of an atrop yin 178, Mr. Targioni had a large cabinet 
of natural hiſtory; + che foundation of which, as has been 
ſaich ad been laid by Micheli. It conſiſts of the minerals 
and foſſils which. are found in Tuſcany; and the 'Zoophy- = 
tes and Hortus Siccus of Micheli. There is 2 drawer made 
nt Amboyna, by order el Ruinphius, containing all the 
ſorts of woah af that iſland. '- Befides-this; there is a great 
ſuite; of animals and-ſhells and petrified animal ſubſtances, 
particulatly of the'bones-of nts which are found in 
the enwirons of Florence. In ſnort, che Whole collection 
is ſo valuable, that it ia do be the preſent doctor 
Targioni will favour the public with a es 
of its contents. MAT Dit eee eee . 11 ah 
3 uk. FELTE of . {x43 F's tet ft 20t- 7 £234 {3 Wr 
; TRAL LIAN (Arpa), one ade Geck 
writers on phyſic, was n native of Tralles 2 city in Lydia, 
* flouriſhed about the 9 — rt name-wis 
| tephanus,- a practitiemer in phyfic, dobk care to in- 
ſtruct his ſon in the principles of his profefſion: and the 
ſon made r ee in his ſtudies, and 
was ſo, noted far his application 0 letters; that Me was 
ſcarcely arrived to years of man before he had e 
title of 80 whiſtles? ; conferred. upon him, Not con- . 
-tented;; DES with hat inſtructions he could WO 
in ere own native climate; but ambitious! to pry into . — 
ſtate of phyſic as it ſtood in other countries, travelled. 
through recce, Gaul, Spain, and 'Other places. Dr. N 
Freind ſtyles. him one df the moſt valuable authors, fince "by 
the time' of Hippocrates, His works ane divided eee re. - 
booksg in Which he treats: of diſtempers, a8 t occur * 
„ foot; beginning wü the rope — = | 
hair,, hea ach, 757. lethargysr epilep 7. y. . 
lanchaly 3 then going un to che diſcaſes of the eyes, 
ears, noſe, teeth, throat, breaſt, ſtotmach, liver, in- 
teſtines, kidneys, and, ſo on to the: gout, and the 
diftet nt kinds of. fevers, with which he conchudes. 
T biss his; general zmethad..of Drawing diſcaſesg and 
— ſeveral. 9 writers? mans fines Ris 

| 3 Ons a 
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ume, as Sennertus Riserius, tc, have thought t to 
follow. Nor is the order again, inch he obſerves in ſpeak- 
* to aach particular di 1 by ätſelf, leis ſuitable to 
the deſgn of a practical writer. Thus, he'uſhers in a diſ- 
ale. with, Fig n deſcription as is (ſufficient-to raiſes juſt 
Per il. In the next place, ue anquires into its (cauſe ; 
1 it doen for a 600 t tit i impoſſible for a one, 
o is ignorant either of t e nature pr cauſe of a ſiſeaſe, 
e to effect the cute of itt Aftet this he proceeds to 
dhe dlagnoſticks, r digris' which teach hot to diſtinguiſi 
any patticular diſtemper from all others; then to tlie cure, 
Which he begins with adjuſting the regimeti, telling us 
- what particular;exerciſe or diet ſhbuld be choſen or/avoided : 
and at laſt, to the uſe ot medicines;: always prefcribing firk 
ſuch as are ſumplo, and then thoſe tiiat are more compound, 
He was the firſt that N the jugular veins; and the 
+ firſt that uſed canthari way of bliſter for the gout. 
Though upon the whols be up one to have been a rati- 
onal und vrt tt find ſome things in 
him, which ſavour of the e and the man f ſuper- 
ſtition. What, for inſtance, can be more ſuperſtitious, 
that his adviſing pſiace uf an cid fail-cloth, ! om a 
ſhipwrecked veſſebh to Ibe tied to thevright arm For ſeven 
5 weeks! together, for! the. .cileply > thancthe hrart offs lark 
| ned te the Jeft thigh. for a clic than aarryingipitce of 
load - ſtone, orange of Homer engtaved un ='Þlite of 
gold, When the mb is in Libra, for the gout ! His works 
have heen Printed at 9 at * bay London. 5 
1 A EE ADE ZUNT LUS:{Gz6: rag) on one If wol 
| luſtribus, earned men whor brouglit the G 4 5 into the 
&c. p. 102, , Weſt, juſt before tlie reſutre ction 8 1 native 
| + of -Candia/ or Crete, andibormabourt 296; He game firſt 
| 10 Venice, and paſſed: from-theneeiito Rome, where hc 
taught Wiest philoſophy! Several ycars. This was 
3 under the poptifiente of ius IV. about Which time 
| Theodorus Gara dame to Itabyn und- Was bis rival“ le 
| 
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Vas ſeeretary..to:/Eugenius,/'as' he was to his ſugceſſor 
Nicholas V. _ lived in Kent and happineſt for a long 
| time; but aftetwards, be invotved mquamels with 
| = - Gaza, Vallaj and others; hetwent to Naplts/ at the 
1 __» folicitation.of: kinfAlpbonvus! who ſettied on him a good 
| Pension. In the year 1405, he madela viſit th Kis native 
Country, and returned 2 'thencelby'Conftantinople to 
1 *Rome: A td as id; and it 1 
i : al 
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T TRAPFEZUNTIUS. 263 
that, before; he dien, he grew. a perſect child fo 
all he had ever learned, even to his om name. 
hae imputed! this to illneſs others to diſ 
and wenation; for having received from po et r tub N 
hat he thought an inconſiderable pre age; for ſome 
of his works; an hundred duears: was tlie ſum, And 
they add;o that ab he roturned fromthe: palace, he flug it 
into the Tiber ſayi 4 Periere kabores, - pereat & corum 
— ant oF ut they ſeoem to have — 
105 with ee 1 He died at Rome in 
1485, 90. W good portion of that 
5 2 20 lich ptevailed among the d of thoſe 
—_ was proud, conceited, — impatient of 
contradi&iony iquarrelfotne ; aud ;poutribured, 'as much as 
en, e mi d, Ein mon dene 
at eh Rage tiptel r 


1 "didict 
ee dite ede. 
7 per, Fits mores, hec- Re oe frnes,” ah 3888 
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| He wow many works, boch in Greekand in 8 
Latin he 1460 like xt reſt of his fellow tra- ks 
vellets, — —— Greet authors. inte Eatin, as 
this indesd wan melr proper buſmeſs; but higitranſlations 
— Li ood. Huetius, ſpeaking of him 8 U aranflator,” Huet de 
; onnungquam ãuctorem intra eas coneludit an- claris in- 
5 . — dus membra rec nat; quorum &ordineny tereretibas. 
f . ve wudet: pervertere e. Natives enſus A 
# neque rimatur foliciter, neque dare ee, 0 
1 "i s Fxeuſari* poteſt is: lcentia, weh afper- 
f | eee ebene, "vel vel aqui es 3 | 
2 TRR HP vforzm); an Daenh ebe e 
exe 
ie 2 atid * the ſecond: ſon of Nr. Joſeph = 
Trapp, retort ngtorirv Giouceſterſſiire; at wic 
by bh he was bort i- 1672. He had a ene, education 
ho under his fu fatlier / οðãöinſtructed him in the ages; 
* and, — He was fit for the univerſity; ſont him te Wad. 
ne Wh lege zn Ox ford, where he 200k the degwe of M. R. 
6 Ny 1 1 eee was choſem fellow.” Ile Was 
5 di gained dy his ſkill in the belles lettres; und, if 


0g 1708, was chiolen e the profefforſbip of 'perry;"whicH 
by her agg by Dr. Henry Birkhead, formerly fellpw of 


the All-ſouls-college; with 2 condition, that tb plact of x; 
bod kecturer can oni de Reid for ton years. He was tlie firſt 
2 profeſſor, and' publiſhed his lectures under the title of 


% ee des o ige ard volume/of feen Ha. 
of | $4 FOR dediicared Woe 


88 ton in Mi 
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dedicated ta Mt. Secretary St. John; W in 
dds early part of his liſe, he been a chaplain“ He haz 


ſhewn there, in very elegant Latin; bor pe whe” 


- . underſtood: every ſpecies. of poctry, what noble rules he 
was: 1 keying down, and how enitically and. 
. rightly he could eee towards the forming u juſt 
poem. He ſhewed afterwards; by his trumſſation of irgl, 
2 2 man may be able 0 direct, he cannot! 
that is, may have the critics ju bee ; without the- 
ence fire. er has e cloſe ta Vitgil in every 


a „the characters, 
contexture, _ moral Ie his eee, in hort, has given 


Virgil's acepunt of the actions. Dryden, on the contrary,. 
not only conveyed. the general ideas of his, author, but 
conveyed them with the * majeſty and fire, has led 
vou though every battle with fear and trembling, has 
ſoothed you in the eng nn ony and enchanted you with 
the flowers of Virgil, contemplated through 
the medium of _ appears an accurate writer; and 
the; 5, Ancid” a well- canducted fahle: but, diſeerned in 
Dryden's page, he glows as with fire from heaven, and 
the Æneid' is continued ſeries uot r . 
— elegant, pathetic, and ſublim: hs, 
D _ referments were the — of Farling- 
ex, of Cbriſt · church in ;Newgate-firect; 
and St. Leonard's in / Foſter - lane, London, with che 
lectureſtups of St. ee wen Jewry and pt. Martin's in the 
Fields: his, very high: church principles were: probably the 
reaſon h be dd not riſe higher. He was cheplain to 
the lord chancellor of- Ireland in 1711; and publiſhed in 
that year A Character af the reſent Set of Whigs ;” 
Which Swilt, who conveyed it to the printer, calls a very 
ſcurvy piece; ( ſee ths Journal to Biella, May 14, 1711.) 
In a ſhort time after, he printed at Dublin a poem on the 
duke of Ormond, Which was .reprinted!;at London. 
and the printer ſold juſt ele ven of them: (ſee Journal, 
Aug. 28, 11.) Haring mentioned to Stella, that Trapp 
and Sacheverell had been to viſit him: Swift adds, © Trapp 
_ $5556, n-coxcomb, and the other is not = deep; and their 
« judgement+ in things of wit and ſenſe is; mirgculous. 
(Journal, March 17, 1711212). He died Nov. 22, 1747, and 
left behind him the character of a ache tſe and inſtruttive 
preacher, an excellent ſcholar, a ung critie, and a 
rery exemplary liver. Four volkants' of his Sermons” 
158 been. publiſhed., He is the author; likewiſe, of a mY 
r 18 e TOE. T9% intitu 
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Papiſts have not ſpoken ſo favourab rably: 
it as very fault): A Tremellius,“ ſays father Simon, 
4 Jew. beſorg be Was a. Proteſtant, he has tetained 


„ - oo ÞoOBER.ED. 


* 


„ n 
intituled, . 


in 1/0, and dedicated to the lady Harriet Godelphin. 


Several en poems were written by him Engliſh; 
and there is one op 


u poem of his in the #4: Muſe Angli- 
„% Laſtly, 


imagined; and, as he 
Was, a conſiderable loſer. He certainly men} have. ata 
wy ere . Wan and money, better. 


N 77 4 92 


e tramſlated : Milton's Paradiſe. Loſt” 
into Latin verſe, with little ſacceſs, as will be eaſiily 
publiſhed it at his own expence, 


ab 
nab: 2 

J Church/of Rome? Heawrote.a: 7 
4 tragedy called © Abramuls, or, Ice and Empires“ aQed 


* 


IRA bs Dean ans rs 


of great learning, and famous 
WN of the Bible, was born at Ferrara in 1610. 
He was the ſon of à ſew, and was educated with ſuch care 


. but 
Wee e 


ona pane 


— eee Legendia 
the reign of Edward VI. after-whoſe death he returned to 


Germany; and taught Hebrew in the ſchool of Hornbach. 
under the 


From thenge be was: invited to Heidelberg. 

elector palatine Frederic III. where he was profeſſor of the 
Hebrew tongue, and tranflated the Syriac 
Latin. There 


the Bible our of He „and aſſociated Franciſcus Junius 


15 celebrated. Peter 


eſtament 1 into £ 
he undertook. a Latin tranſlation of 


particularly for a Latin ag ry 


to him in that Work. His nent remove. was to Sedan;/at the 


' requelt of the duke of Bulloin, to be the Hebrew proſeſſar 
in his re e eee died, 1580, in his n 


ver en R Dot 
His tmudation of the, Bible ; was fire publiſhed.in 1878. 
and afterwatds: corrected by Junius in 158) The Pto- 


teſtaut churches received it with great robation; and our 
learned Matthew Poole, = 


Cxiticorum, reckons it among the beſt verſons. I he 


oſ it, but repreſent 


„in the preface to his“ Synopſis 


Critic. itt. 
of Old Tei. 


* ſomething; peculiar to himſelf in his tranſlation, and N ; 
* deviates;-often; from the true en 3 nne 626 
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286 3 TRE GH R D. 3 
ae ee, TREN CHARD: ik), un Muſtiiom Engliſh 
Pen Let. Patriot and writer, *Wagodefcended: of an-ancient" family, 
ters, edit, ànd born iu 16b 9. He lad à hberat education; an was 
1737- bred tothe law, in which ne was well killed; bot 
"ues, and his place of cbmmiſnonet of the forſeited. 
in Ireland. which ke enjoyed in the of — 
1 the bar, Whithet he never any inclina- 
duo to nun Alſo by che death of an unels, and By his 
marriage, he was fallen intu an eafy fortune, wich "the 
of a much greater, He began very-early-to-diſ- | 
"tinguiſh himſelf by:hig-writhgs;: for in Be. pablithed 
„An Argument, ſhewing, that a ſtanding army 1s incon- 
ber bent ant free government, and abſolutely d ive 
25 to the conſtitution of dhe Rg monnr,ͤiaw and; il 
15098; „hort hiſtornoof ſtanding” armies it Bran: * 
which tac pamphists produced feveral anf, Nov. 
| - #9720, Mr. I — in confunction with Rar Thomas 
. Gordon, began top ,nbixh the Londok and after - 
wurd nh Bricih — Vn ſerjes'of herters runder 
che name of Cato, upon various and importimt ſubjecta 
relating v the pubhie. Theſe wee continues for almoſt 
tree peart with a very great reputhtiom y but mere were 


ſome among mem, written dy: Mr. Trenchard, undur the 
name of Hiogenes,“ upon ſeveraly of rekgion; — 5 
A an 


were thonghtexceptionable; und n 
Mr. Joh Jackſon wWN¹]) ee (A defericeof hum „ 
in anſwer. do Catö's Letters, in 1 746. Mtr. G 
afterwards collected e pipeſs ritten by Mr Trnchard 
and bimfelf,” and: em in four volumes, 12mo, 
under che nile of “ Cats 's. Lervers, or 'Effays' om Nberty 
& eivil or religious, and — important tho 
| „fourth edition of which, corrected, was printed in WED | 
It was. imagined at the'time, "that tord 'Molafworth | 
chief, as leaſt 4 confiderable Wand in — 9 bs 
Mr. Gordon aſſures us, in theaedication'of them to Johr! 
Milner,” Eſq; that this noble perſqn never tuε a line in 
mmem, nor contributed a; towards theme As ta 
Pedicat. the purport and »ofouhem, Mr. Gordon ſays, hat 
„„ nas they were the work'ofing faden or Cabal, nor cal - 

N % culated for any lucrative or ambitious ends) or to ſerve 
« the. purpoſes of any party whatſoever, but attacked 
„ falſhood and diſhoneſtycin all Ihepes anch parties; wü: 
© out temporizing with any, But doing* juſtide to all, 

ec even to the weakeſt and moſt unfaſhionable, and main 

*raining- the * of Wo the ede - | 
46 
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6+ votlivparites 4 they wore oye Lottie any fordid 
« compoſition, and at any eonfderutiony fave that 
n N Judged thar'the: public, after all its terrible con- 
% affine; Was becbme calm and fafe. They had treated 
„f met of the fubſecte important tb the world, and 
5 "with publi "+ meafured d padde ee ih 
eat inſtances. TOR n 25-48 :4 
M Frenchird was member of Nees when _ 


i a $omerſbeſhis, and died in 17g, öf an ulcer in s 


kighitys?” He is ſaich to Have thought cc much, and with - 
too uch ſolieitude, to have done whit he did too in- 
tenſelyß and with n our and aQivity of che head 
whielcaufed him"many bodily diſorders; and is ſu —_ 
pt fast to Have wern out! che ſprings of Hife. He 
wrifngs at al behind* him,” bur two or three looſe pop 
once ede for;Cato's Letters. Nr. Anthony 
in the wunuſetipt catalogue of his library; aſeribes to kim 
the, following neces: 3 The nataral hiſtory: of 8 
*©ti6h fog,” -## Confiderations on the public — 
„10% Compariſon” of ehe propofan of the Bank 
a ö re 'South=Sea" company,” 17g.“ 8 "i 
*: think Cc. 171% „ Thoughts on the Peerage 
| Ang» efleAivns' wy; the OM W 7 „ 
8 „ho has drawn his carukter at large 
ee cited, tells us in his eee that he 
= 1 04 him no higher than his oẘ great abilities! and 
bo «ener virtges"'ſct Kim; that his hen. were ſmall; his 
8 enes *extrabrgimary,” his pro If hs 
one of tlie chen 0 920 'of the ableft, one of 


dle inbſt uſeful men, tat over ally” country was bleſſed | | 


ice ng d. i N Wer $45} 
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RIS 11 I N 0 't ibn dy up Malen poet, Niceron, 
Was bore? at Vicenza," of an andent and noble family, in rom r. 


1478, He loſt his father at ſeven yeats old; Jet, baving 1. 
3 affen for letters, upphed himſelf argently do his ſtudies. 
\on head gone trough a courſe of rlietoric and'philo- 
ſophy7he went to Milan, in order to learn the Greek tongue 

' utider-Demetrius Chaleondyles;; and, but of gratitude ta 


this maſter, erefted'a monument to Mm after Ris death in 


he thurch of St. Sauveuf. Aſterwärds he eultivated — 
thetfatleal learning, and made a very, confiderable 


2 in it; omitting” in the mean "time no opportu bes 
of exerciſing himfelf in the Italian Nan which! he 
"EDEMA turn, and in time becime At two 


5 


Al; and tat he 
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CORUS BUMD. | 


and twenty Jaan, fl age he went to Rome, here be ac- 


iendſhip of all the Jearnted; and ſome have 
etended, that from this commerce he drew all his know- 
dge and taſte for letters: and the ſciences, having till 


dation for this ſappoſition... He returned to Vicenza ; anũõf 
in 15803 married a lady, of wliom he was extremely fond, 


and with whom: he lived in perfect happineſs. After his 
marriage, he ſought tranquillity in a,country-life,. and re- 

tired to a family eſtate at Criccoli; upon the river Aſtego, 
where he cultivated poetry and the ſciences wirhaut in- 


terruption. He built here a wag 5 cent bouſe, of 
which he himſelf drew the plan, for he was well ſkilled in 


5 architecture; and it was under him, and from the on- 0 
ſtruction of this houſe, that Andreas Palladio, - afterwards 


ſo great a maſter, learned the firſt principles of that ſcience. 


Triſſino was enjoying himſelf in this retreat with great 


tranquillity and content, Whem ke loſt his beloved wife, 
2 having had two ſons by ber, Franejs and Iulius. 


=- 


This loſs made him quit enn to Rome; 
where, under the preſſure of the ſevereſt affliction, he 
compoſed a' tragedy, called; Sophoniſba.“ This was re- 

_ ceived with prodigious applauſe, and by order of Led X. 
added with che utmoſt pomp aud magnificence, .') If it 


was not the firſt, as ſome affirm, it was undoubtedly-the 


moſt perſect production of the kind which had then ap · 
peared among the moderns; and Taſſo himſelf made no 
ſLeruple to compare it with the tragedies of the ancients. 
But Triſſino had other talents beſides that of making 


werſes; he was very well formed for buſineſs, and there- 


fore Pope Leo ſent him, in 1576, to negotiate ſome im- 


portant affairs with the emperor Maximilian, which he 


Aid with good ſucceſs. Triſſino made himſelf very agree - 
able to the emperor, as well as to his ſucceſſor Charles V. 
aud he was employed by both with great confidence. 5 It 
appears alſo from the Latin letters. of Bembos, written in 
the name of Leo & that this pope ſent. Triſſino to Venice 
in 1610, and that he reſided at that court ſome, months. 
Upon the death of, Leo in 15%, he retired: to his own. 
country, and married a ſecond wife in 1526, by Whom he 


. had a ſon named Ciro, Aho engroſſed his affect on. How- 


8 


cver, pope Clement VII. who. Was no ſtranger to his 


various merit, recalled him afterwards to Rome, and gave 


him many marks of his eſteem , He ſent him to Charles N. 
and to the Republic of Venice: aud when that emperor 
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was crowned at Bologna in 1550 Triffno had the hotiour 
to be one of, the Pope's trkit-bewora, {1 
He was afterwards involved in troubles of a Adniaſtic 
kind, Which did not end but with his life. Julius, the 
only remaining ſon by his firſt wife, could not bear his 
19 he was alſo extremely offended at the par- 
— aL. ſhewn.. by 'Triffino to Ciro, the child of bis ſe- 
"From theſe unhappy ſources things grew 
Aal more lore SR: more inflamed, till at length Triffino, con- 
ceiving an averſion to Julius, reſolved to difinherit him, 
and to leave his whole eſtate to Ciro. ſulius, aware of 
this, commenced a fit at law againſt his father for his 
mother's jointure, which, after à proceſs of ſome years, 
was determined in his favour. He then made a ſeizure of 
his father's houſe and eſtate, which afflicted Triffino to 
that degree, that he went to Rome i in 1549, and died there 
the year following. 
All the works of Trifino were printed i in 2 ud folio, 
at Verona, in 739% the firſt containing his poems, the 
ſecond his proſe pi — His grand performance is, © La 
Julia liberata da Gotti. printed firſt at Rome in 1547, | 
vo. Voltaire has criticiſed it in the following: manner: Emi IS 
The Italian tongue,” ſays he, was at the end of the poebe 
„ fifteenth century brought to the perfection in which it . 
497 continues now, and in which it will continue ſo long as 
Taſſo in poetry, and Machiavel in proſe, hall be tje 
© {ſtandards of ONE: Taſſo was in his childhood when x 
«*Frifhno; che àuthor of the firſt tragedy 1 in 2 
„modern language, ventured to attempt an ep | 
He took for his ſubject Italy delivered Hom 6 — 801 bs 
1 by Belifarius, under the empire of Juſtinian.” The fub- _ _. 
« je& was great and noble; the execution, although a 
mean, was yet ſucceſsful; and this dawnin ng ſhone in an 
age of darkneſs,” till it was entirely abforbed in the 
= broad day of Taſſo. Triſſino was“ a man of great 
„genius and extenſiye capacity. He was employed by 
| X. in many important affairs, ard had much ſuc- 
15 Mow os in his embaſſy to Charles V. but at laſt he ſacrificed 
„his ambition and worldly proſpects to his love of letters, 
Ahich at that time were . e honourable, becauſe 
they were newly revived in Europe, and in the: glory of +» 
their prime. He was juſtly charmed with the'beauries 
of Homer, and yet his great fault is to have imitated 
* him; for imitation requires more genius and more art 
boy, thay is e Os The EEE of the an- 
. cients 
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; 11 yet nothing is more common than to ſee authors, man- 
FI Homer and Virgil in their own ions, and 

A fereen- themſelves under theſe great names, withapt con- 
« ſideri „that the very. things, which are to he admired 
e © ancients are ridiculous. in their Jade w- 
« 444 I do; not mention 15 690 only im ont his 
6 faults, but to e lum Ji praiſes he - lth 1 
. for having been the firſt modern in EPPS, 8 who al- 


| « iempi ch pom, in 2 vulgar t y #1 
44 ve for not having been 1 155 * ble 3 in 


+ « his works, although he was an Italian, and F having 
« introduced fewer magicians and ee heres * 
9 05 writer of his nation.“ 


7 


correſpondent of Pope) is ſuppoſed to have bern the 
fon [A] of Wilkam Trumbull, 8 M. P. for the county 
of Berks in 1636. His education was in the Univerſity of 
Oxford, 5 — he was. originally of St. John's college, 
but afterwards fellow of All Souls, and ed LL. B. 
O8. 12, 2659; LI. D. July 6, 1667., He became an 
advocate i Jn —_ Commons, one of the clerks of the 


ſignet, and chancellor and vicar eneral of the dioceſe of 


Rocheſter, for which lat two offices his patent beats date 
Per. Spir. June 13. 1671. Nov. 21, 1684, he received, the honour 
F, fol. 216. Of knighthood; and in Nov. 1685 was ſont envoy extra- 
rior to France. In the beginning of 1687 he went an 

| 12 205 the Ottoman Porte, and there continued till 

Weeks Wees In 1685 he was clected M. P. for Eaſt Loo in Corn- 
2 05 wall; and in 1 — both for the univerſity of Oxford, and 


him as ſecretary. of ſtate, but reſigned them Dec. 5, 1697. 
Where he FI or where he was buried, is not exactly 
known. The character which Bp. Burnet gives of him, 
on his own. knowledge, is this: Sir William Trumbull 
was the eminenteſt of all our civilians, and much the 
-< beſt PRIME: in thoſe courts ; and nes learned. a dili- 
gent, and a. virtuous man. He was envoy at. Paris 
40 When the edict that repealed. the edit of Nantz was 


T4] ne Va father was William Charles I; Thane i 4 Note econ 
Trumbull, Eſq, was one of the clerks of his deſcegdants in the 4 hn 
| 7 the privy council in the reign nowentz in the 2 of 1 


— es I. and envoy to _the cover tens, Berks, 
e Tj a 5 ee 
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125. 170. . . in Vorl ire, May 3, 1695, he had the ſeals given 
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12 255 0 DORUS, > an eber Grech poet, — 
whom a poem f about 900 ling intitlee Rm Ae 
oh % he deſtruttion of Trey. „Few partichhars ara 55 
of him, and hardly any with certainty, We learn 5 
fom e that he wards 78 ptian; but nothing can be 
4 5 Some have fancied him 
older than Virgil, but 11 1855 the leaſt colour of proba- 75 : 
bility, -; Others. have made him 2. contemporary wick BEN 
Qinins Calaber, Nonnus, Coluthus, and Muſzus, who | 
te_the poem on Heto and Leander, becauſe they  — 
es a reſemblance between his Kyte aud theirs but 
this is à precarious ut, nor is it a jot better known | 
when 5 . ved. 25 . Ry, be 
* con e age. © 109dorus _ 
that he lived between the reigns of Severus and | 
Nr ns the former. of wham died at the beginning af 4 
the SIPS century, and . latter, at the beginning of. the -1 


His reputation among "he ancients, if we may judge | 
from their having givon him the title of grammarian, was ; 
very conhderable.; for, though che word, grammarian be 

| now frequently uſed as a term of reproach, and applied to 
| petſons altogether attentive to the minutiæ of language „ver 
it was adcientiy a title of 1 0 and particularly beſtowed 

on ſuck; as wrote. well and palitely in every way. The- 
writings of this anthor were extremely numerous, as we. 
learn from their titles $a by Svidas; 8 ot none of 55 
are come down, to us, 5 e· mentioned. 
What accaunts we have 62 do-not pon 
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| the higheſt idea, of of 15 and taſte, as will appe 
| from Mr. Addiſon's deſcription of his Odyſſe This; 
| imitable writer, after. having propoſed to gry 8 of he 
5 Wy, Ipecies 8 at among the aricients, goes an in W 
| the following manner. The firſt, I ſhall produce are the 8 f, för 

99 or, Letter droppers of. antiquity, oe, Ne. Ii. 


66 woul take an. rechen, ee pay. reaſon, agai 
o as not-to \ * ö 


«; it ance into a Whole poem ns De was a 
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make no queſtion, but it 


1 u VE ae 8 


at maſter in king of, writ compels mn | 
«Ba 4 WY tare of lyſſes, 
tt 'of entirely 


4. baaihe the ker A gan ti d Eee, Which ws 

* called * 4 W a lucu's 4 non Tucendo, nk there was 

« not an Alpha in it. His ſecond book 'was "inſcribed 

« © Reta' for the ſame reaſon: in ſhort, the poet excluded 

% the, whole four and twen letters in their turns, and 

« ſhewed them, ont after another, that he could do his 

«buſineſs without 1 558 It muſt have been very p pleaſant 

to haye ſeen this poe Pears, the x eprobate =. 
„much as another Woch 4 fal Lanier and making 

«his eſcape from it through 'the ſeveral. "Greek Hales 

hen he was preſſed with it in any particular ſyllable. 

For the moſt a K and elegant word in e whole big: 

« was rejected, like a diamond with a flaw in it, if ſt ap- 
4 blemiſhed with a wrong letter. I ſhall only ob- 

a erve upon this head, that the work I have here 
mentioned had been now extarit, the Odyſſey of Try- 
« phiodorus in all probability would have been oſtener 

quoted by our learned pedants, than the Odyſſey of 

Rense, What a' perpetual fund would it haye been of 
e obſolete words At hraſes, unuſual | barbariſms and 
« xuſticities, abſurd f. ings and complicated dialects! 1 


yould 75 — been looked 
<< upon as one of the moſt val le treaſures of the Greek 
« tongue.” 


The firſt edition of Tryphiodotus's Deftru8tioh of Troy 
was publiſhed at Venice. by Aldus, together with Quintus 
Calaber s © Paralipomena,” and Coluteus s Poem on the 
rape of Helen. It, was afterwards reprinted at ſeveral 


places, particularly at Frankfort in the year 5 
riſchlinus, who not only reſtored many 8 


in proſe, the other in verſe, That! in verſe was reprinted 
with the Greek at Oxford 1742, in 8vo, with an Engliſh 
tranflation in verſe; and notes upon both the Greek "and 

the Englith by J. Mertick of Trinity-college. 


TUCKER /(A8nanin), Eſg! {hana and ori 
1 thinker, was a gentleman of afftuent fortune, Be; 
author of The Light of Nature purſued,” 9 vols, '8yo: 


ſelf in 1768, under the aſſumed name of Edward 80 
Sd. wy; ' and. ou Our laſt ee” To death, in hs 


fages in the original, but added two Latin ys ao dne 
275 1 a ; 


of which the tive firſt volumes were ages b =" 1 


ow 27 ² ·wmm we at abs ad- 2 s 
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| 17 UV Er K E R. 
"STIR 1 x of Abraham -Tucker E 
« 185 from h of maünſcript as intended for the 12 ry : 
author.“ bf 5 . oed at Bere, 
nea Port ing, in in 5 1 eſtate which be purchaſed in 
the, early part 'of bes 
Ee ke, Eſq; b bony 2 hal two daughters, 
one of, whom married Sir John (the; preſent; 
member f. By Haga), and ied in any 5 time; the other, 
{urvived,. and now. lives at Betchworth-caſile, He loft is, 
97 a few-; Pak ry before his death,” which happened in 
177s To deſcribe him as a ea landlord, father 
Amagiſtrate, it it Would be nece 
amiable qualities ir Fach. It is esta to add thi 
was, very ſincerely. regretted by all who had the plea- 


re of his acquaintance, and hh Food connected wich 
| hum in any of thoſe ons: 8.51 bs Aer or bet 


2 


TUNSTALL ( (Janes), lden Tonnbal Was 


born about 1719, a8 ſhould ſeem; and educated at St. 
John“ 8 College in Cambridge, of Which he became fellow 


and a principal tutor. He Was inſtituted to the rectory of Anecdotes 


Sturmer in Eſſex in, 17394 and in 1741 elected public of Bowyer, 


Orator of the Univxerßty. He afterwards became chaplain 27 Niebel. 


to Potter, abp. of Canterbury; and was there a perſon of 
| ſuch ſoft and equal, givility,. as as to make. it ſaid, after he left 
Lambeth, that many a man eame there, as Chaplain, 
« humble, but that none ever: departed ſo, except. Dr. 
6 Tunſtall.” Te was created D. D. at Cane If 
1744 was collated by the abp. to the reftory of Great 
Chart in Kent, and to the vicarage of Minſter in the Ifle 
of Thanet; both which he quitted for the valuable vicar- 
age of Rochidale i in Lancaſhire, 1 17 205 given him 1 
cd, 


E di 
Marty 283 %%% ger o 
His writings are, 75 7 1 ESA * virum etudity 
6 Conyers Middleton &c, Cant. 1741,” 8vo. - In this 
work, he calls in queſtion the genuineneſs of the Letters 
between Cicero 0 Brutus, of which, Dr. Middleton, had 
made great we. in his elegant Hiſtoty- of Ciceto's 
* Life;” and ſhews, that he had not Told ſufficient, al- 
tent to the Etters to Atticus and his brother Quintus. 
1 bſeryations an the preſent, collection of Epiſtles 
. bete Oicero and Brutus.“ This was to 9 955 
What he had before advanced, and by Way of anf. 
W FOR, 8 N n of Ke, Epiſtles. 


He married the daughter of l 


to mention the coſt 


Os 7. 
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| Matkdand, in riva ate letter, ſays,” 2.1 lee Wag over 
« Mr. Tunſtall's bock, twice more, fince 1 came hither; 
4. and am more and more confirmed, that it can never be 
© Anecdotes, 41 anſwered. & 3. „Sermon before le Houſe of Com 
FO” ©* mons, May 29, 1746.) 4. K Vindication: of <> 
MARK- © Power of the Ate to Prokibie i clandeſtine ihatiiages 
LAND. 45 1755. S. Marriage in Society Ttate Tn In A 12 
10 r to Dr. Stebbing, 1755. 5 60. % Academica:“ 
4 the firſt, containin D IS, "upon Natural and 
14 vealed Religion, 2 oncio, and 4 Theſis.“ The 
ſecond part he did not live to publiſh ; but it is fup oſed 
to make © The LeQutes on Natural and Revealed Reli- 
gion,“ publiſhed after His death, in*4to. © 
9 Dr. Birch's MM. in che Britih vg is a 
collection of letters from Dr. Tunſtall to the Earl of Ox- 
ford, in 1738, and 1739, on ag: + nah 
| MN ail ings en. e 
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TL (JeruR0), 0 gentleman of an dent family 
| in Yorkſhire, deſerves honourable mention in 3 Work, 
although we can ſay. little as to his biography, as the firſt 
inventor of the drill-plough, and. the firſt Engliſhman 
perhaps the firſt writer ancient or modern, who attemp ted 
with any tolcrable degree of ſucceſs. to reduce aprichlrure 
to certain and uniform principles. After an education at 
one of our univerſities, and being admitted a barriſter of 

the Temple, he made the tour of Europe, and, in every 
country through which he paſſed, was a diligent obſerver 
of the ſoil, culture, and vegetable roductions. On his 
return to England, he del, 000 ſettled in a paternal 
farm in Oxfordſhire, where he purſued : an, infinite num- 
ber of agricultural experiments, till by intenſe application, 
vexatious toil, and too frequently expbſing himſelf to the 
vieiſſitudes of heat and cold in the open fields, lie con- 
tracted a diforder in his breaſt, which, not being found 
curable in England, _ obliged him a ſecond time to travel, 
and to ſeck a'cure in the milder climates of France and 
Italy. Here he again attended more minptely to the cul- 
ture of thoſe countries, and, having little Elfe to do, he 
employed himſelf,” during thitet yeats relidence abroad, to 
reduce his obſervations to Writing, with a Vie of once 
more endeavouring to introduce, chem ii = 1 7 if 
ever he ſhould be ſo happy as to recover ii th and 
"be able to undergo the farigues of à Tecond atte oe 
From the climate of Montpelier, and the waters 515 
: lutary 
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falutary. ſpring, be faund in à few. months that relief 
which all the power of phyfic could. not afford him at 
home; and he returned to appearance rfectly repaired 

in his conſtitution, but greatly embarraſſed in his fortune. 


Part of his eſtate in Oxfordſhire he had ſold, and before 


his departure had ſettled his family on a farm of his own, 
called Profperous Farm, near Hungerford in Berkſhire, 


where he returned with a firm reſolution to perfect his 


former undertaking, having, as he thought, deviſed means 


during his abſence to obviate all difficulties, and to force 
his new huſbandry into practice by the ſucceſs of it, in 
ſpite of all the 


proper for the different ſoils of his new farm; and he now 


went on 1 5 ſucceſsfully, though not rapidly, nor much | 
- 7 


leſs expenſively in the proſecution of his new ſyſtem. He 
demonſtrated. to all the world the good effects of his horſe- 


hoeing culture; and by raiſing crops of wheat without 


dunging for .thirteen years together in the ſame field, 
equal in 1 77 © and ſuperior in quality, to thoſe of his 
neighbours in | 

truth of his own doQrine, that labour and arrangement 
would ſupply the place of dung and fallow, and would 
produce more corn at an equal or leſs expence. Rut 


though: Mr. Tull was - ſucceſsful in demonſtrating that 
this might be done, he was not ſo happy in doing it him- 


lelf. His expences were enhanced various ways; but 
chiefly by the ſtupidity. of workmen in conſtructing his in- 


ſtruments; and in the aukwardneſs and wickedneſs' of His 
ſervants, who, becauſe they did not or would not comprehend 


the uſe of them, ſeldom failed to break ſome eſſential part or 


other, in order to render them uſeleſs. Theſe diſadvantages 
were diſcernable only to Mr. Tull himſelf; the advantages 


attending the new. huſbandry were now viſible to all the 


world; and it was now that Mr. Tull was prevailed upon, 


fition that ſhould be raiſed by tile 


lower claſs of huſbandmen + a it. He reviſed and 
rectiſied all his old inſtruments, and contrived new ones 


ordinary courſe, he demonſtrated tile 


by the ſolicitations. of the neighbouring gentlemen who _ - 


were witneſſes of its utility, to publiſh his theory, illuſ- 
trated by a genuine account of the reſult of it in practice, 
which he engaged to do, and faithfully. performed at n0 


trivial expence. 


His firſt publication was 1 40 Specimen” only in 17 + 
which was followed in..1733 by An Eſſay on Horſe- +. 
* hoeing Huſbandry, 1733,” folio; work of ſo much - 
reputation, that it Was tranſlatedFinto French by Mr. Du 


Hamel. 


8 \ 


1 
| A 


wir. ſpelling his French name; but his Latin name all agree 
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Hamel, From this time to 1739, he continued to make 
ſevetal improvements in his method of N . 
and to publiſh at different times anſpers to ſuch objeRtions 
as had been made to "his Huſbandry' by © thoſe literary 
« yermin. that are as injurivus to the agriculture of Eng- 
<< land, as the fly is to our turnips,” We uſe here the 
werds.of a noble writer, who condeſcended to prefix an 
advertiſement to a poſthumous publication of the late Mr. 
Francis Forbes, intituled, The extenfive Practice of the 
« new Huſbandry, 1778.“ B8vo, a work Which endea-- 
voured to revive the ideas and practice of Mr. Tull, who 


ws „„ 
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Bloun's I. URNEBUS (ApRiAx), an illuſtrious French 
Cenſura au- critic, was born in 1512 at Andely, à town in Nor- 
thorum.— 8 Sing: Ander n 
Niceronj mandy, of a gentleman's Oy, but 'in no 8 cir- 

\ U 9 £4 $ £% - : - * J " ; x * 
&c. tom. cumſtances. Authors have di puted much about the 


to be Turnebus. He went to Paris at eleven years of age, 
and made an amazing progreſs in claffical hterature and 
criticiſm. He was happily formed with all the qualities 

/ which could enable a man to excel; quick apprehenſion, 
admirable judgement, great penetration, and a moſt tena- 
cious memory. Add to this, that he was indefatigable 
in »pplying, inſomuch' that it is remarked of him, as it 
was alſo of Budæus, that he ſpent ſome hours in ſtudy, 
even on the day he was married. He acquired, after he 
was grown up, ſo extenſive a reputation for his learning, 
that Italians, Spaniards,” Germans, and Engliſh, all * 3 
him great offers, if he would honour'them with his reſi- 
dende: but we are told, that he choſe to be poor in his 
own, country, rather than rich in any other. He tauglit 
polite literature, firſt at Toulouſe; and aſterwards, in 
1547, went to be Greek profeſſor at Paris, whither his 
great name drew ſcholars to him from all parts of Europe. 
In, 1552, he took 181 him the care of the royal preſs for 
ut quitted this office in 1555, upon 
Re 


_ w 


* 


the Greek books ; but 
being admitted into the number of the royal profeſſors.” 
died June 12, 165, leaving his wife big of her fixth child. 
It would be endleſs to tranſcribe the*elogies that. have 
been made upon this excettent'man* all the learned have, 
with one conſent, ſpoken of him in the higheſt terms; 
eien the Scaligers and Scleppfus, who have Farce Tpoken 
Well of any b dy elfe. _. Lambinus, indeed, though he 
| allowed him every, thing, sccuſed him of having 'tran- 
| ny fs 4: I? N e t ir ſeribed- 


rbnvrpUs 3 t 


"Yerit 2 From, tis Commentafles upon Cicero, and e 
6 1 e ſame; but Lipfius could not forbear crying e out 
on this ww O Jupiter! audire hæc! ut 'plapiarins' fir WT 
pho Fo. credam hoc ſexcentis Lambinis. O Eigenes 
Jupiter ö W you hear 15 re fs that I} 18 e 
44 would not believe fix hundred Lambins in „ OP 
an a. Wat made Turnebus ſo univerſally beloved, was * Os a 
"the ſweetneſs of his temper, Which he even'ſhewed = 
by à virgin qual in his countenance. ' This was an ex- 


' { rabrdinary uality, and ought to be the more noted in a 
"'entic; becauſe it has been obſeryed; that the candour and 
"go0d-nature of fhe men of that order have not been always 
"Proportionable to their learning. What Montaigne has 
bald of Turnebus,” in bis cha bs of pedafits,. 1s. ſo very 
© much to his edit, that it would not be juſtice to him not 
"to ragen W 1 34Þ fays he, . ſhall narrowly Edzis, 
e A by through hly fift this' fort of men, will find, li . en 24+ 
1 ny gin moſt part, that they neither underſtand others, 
"Ne heirs; and that their memories are indeed full 
h e d t the” judgement totally void and empty. 
„ Somme dug 15 yet to be GT, whoſe own nature has 
<4 of itlelf fo LOB "them b etter, as 1 have obſerved for e- 
"<2mple of  Adrianbs” Turnebus. He never” made any 
Tee 5 7 proſeſſion than that of mere learning” ny and 
„ein that , in my opinion, the” greateſt man tfiat has 
„peng tlie ufd Fears. Let he had nothing at all 
Jn 'of the, pedant, but the wearing of his gon, 
and a little” -eedhtor air and n manner, which could flöt de ta 
„ bibillzed to the garb';—but within, there was not a more 
1 fie and polite ſoul living upon .carth. *T hae 
off puroſ 1 lt him upon a argumeiits* quite forei 
9 05 Ro, in which I found he had ſo cleat an 
it, ſo quick an apprehenſion, and ſo ſolid a Jodge-- 
be ok "Rar a Taki” would Bape thought he had never 
bY ritfed any other thing bo arts, and been all bis life 
by mp ployed in" affairs" of fate | „And thicle are great and 
'WhiForons arüres, fot 7 


-Ing e et e ar theory Lai, FU 2417 4 An oa 8 
12117 et, Ones arte benign [+ "ep Jareval, ; 
t melidre quto ace het Titan,” ghd fa X. 


2:17; 


8 The 95 of © Curnebiis, which e all in Tan 5 Were 
Printe 7 in one yol, folio At 8 1609: his *: 8 4 
tee, J Fel fol 

"They e 05 ne C nien of arte upon. ancient * 
e I fome of the Gre 
go 052 REN | Hyctius 
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De claris | W ſays, that 66 bad ey ity xh 3s, ne · 
3 « ceſſary for a perfect 1 1c cs le c Greek 
4 thoroughly, and turned it into elegant 3 ew 
and without de in. the eat frm uthor, 
| 5 yet in a clear aal pleased i ſtyle.“ * 
TYNDALE e a OY en 
reformer, and memorable for h having made thè firſt Engliſh 
verſion of the Bible, was born on the borders of Wales, 
ſome time before 1500 e was of alen-hall. in 
Oxford, where he Audngviſbed himſelf by ſucking. } in 
early the doctrines of Luther, and by as-zealouſly er. 
gating thoſe doctrines among others. Afterwards he re- 
moved to Cambridge, and from thence went to live with 
. a,gent)eman in Glouceſterſhire, in the capacity, of tutor to 
his children. While he continued there, he ſhewed [rg | 
ſelf ſo furious for Luther, and ſo inyeterate to the po 
that he was forced, merely for the ſegurity, of his per on, 
ta leave the place. He next endeavoured to get into the 
ſervice of Tonſtall biſhop. of Durham, but did not ſueceed. 
His zeal for Lutheraniſm made. him defirgus to tranſlate 
the New Teſtament into Engliſh; and, 2 1 not 
ſafely be done in England, he went 8-5 
ſetting. about the work, he finiſhed it in 1. 
firſt tranſlation, of it made into 5 
with the r tn ve books. 
Moſes, prefixing diſcour aſs w to Fans bock, had 
to thoſe of the New Te nt. At his fixſt going over 
into Germany, he went into Saxony, and ha De con- 
ference with. Luther; and then returning. to. f . 
lands, made his abode chiefly. at r 1 ar 
peregrinations from one country to an a8 fe 5 
3 upon the coaſt of Holland, 10 A his 
books and papers. His tranflations of the r 
being in the mean time ſent to Eng 1 5 made 
noiſe there; ; 225 in the opinion of the. cler 5 
LK 


& 4+ * 


tions. But the ou were dt Haid with this: — 
knew Tyndale capable of doing inſinĩte harm, and there- 
fore thought of nothing leſs than removing him out of the 
Fay. For this purpoſe, one Philips was ſent over to 
Y Antwerp, who inſinuated himſelf into his company, 
under che pretext of friendſhip betrayed: him into cuſtody. 
BEA was ſent to the Al; of F OR about PR 2 


f +a 


* 


hands of the common hangn 


P e 91 I Lord, 
he cri a feryent ing ou Voice, wn n the | 
« king of Eng land's i 700 


Fox ſays, 


and is m 
8 bf Focal n of Ariſtotle's work 


| thoſe of Ariſtole 


- con, 


4 DENDALE., 
m Antwerp; and thou h the Engliſh merchants at Ant 
p did what they coul N his releaſe, and 1 


ts 'alfo ſent from lotd A and others out of Eng- 


land, yet Philips beſtirred himſelf fo heartily, . that he was 
tried and condemned to die.” He was firſt ſtrangled by the 

, and then burned n wi 
e he was tying to the ft 


His ſtory is K 1 at 9 in Fox's. © Book of Mares” 
e might be called England's apoſtle.” He 

was the author of many works, beſides his oY. of 
the Scriptures he is ſaid to have tranſlated the Bible under 


the name of Thomas Matthew. He had very ungommon 


abilities and learning, Which, joined to great warmth and 


firmneſs of nature, qualified him ery well 5 Ne office 
of a reformer. 


_TYRANNION, a 1 Celchecldec umarian in the 


time of P Gard was of Amiſus i in the 9 of Pontus, 3; 
ora le for having cohtri _ $a! much to the 
fell into the hands 


ucullus,” when that that gener of 150 Roman army de- 


Wh Mithridates, And ſeized” his dominions; but his 
captivity — LDP. di advantage ro him, fince it procured tim 
amn opport being illuſtrious at Rome, and raifing a 
fortune... He tit, among other things, in making a 
library of above: 000 volumes; and it is probably . 
to his care. in co 


ping bc books, "that the writings. of A 
totle have not .periſhe: ether with innumerable other 
monuments $i ant quity. 
pher's works, as It is related by Strabo, is very 


library to Neleus, 'who had been his w wel as Ariſtotle's | 
ſcholar. Neleus conveyed his lib A city of 
Troas, and in his country; and left it rg his beirs, Who,; 
being ignorant and unlearned perſons, took no other care 
of it than to 
informed of the 


r 


d by moiſture and vermin, b ſold 
Tee very dear to one * 


— — much f 


c e o choke; and. e were 


- 


he fate of that great philofo- Geograph, 
| temarka- 
able. He left 9 with his { lool and his other books, 
to his or Thee hraffus ; and Theophraſtus left bis 
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8 nn Ales n. 00 ou 
g - con, who cpu them to be copied. d. BILE TN WI 
| up lied thoſe es Which worms ! had eaten and the 
| .mo pre effaced; ſo that the 8 oks \ Were pu ale . 

—9 1 FORE number of errors. Aﬀer Te, Ueath of © "AP 
Yo 19 library was conveyed For 755 ens 0 Roz {AY "by 
1 librar y-keeper poxmitt tted Fran n. a eat 
dire of Ariſtotle, to, Ants the e of That Phi ofo 
here and from him my came 2 the Fenin of, the 
8 + 87 5 ö 
v yrannion 2. many "ſcholars 1 "Rom Pe icer 555 fon 
and nephew were under him. Fr ma e "uſe of im to 
put his library in order; and 1. Vapnion wrote a. book 
Which. Atticus admired : all whis h FARE iculars. Ne. learn 
Lib. xii. from the. letters of, Cicero. Stab alſo. had be beer . 


1 as by himſelf 1nforins us, Tyrangion e 


old, being worn out wit | the gout. © 
4012 £ 10 


8 ee an N 18 17 8 Wh. KHou- 
m At 


Oe: b a vat Ae XXV. 4 0 He 79557 Liletu Oy 
8 r=; hut at ens z ta f is 
gs (Elegiac( Muſe, his ipe 6? 125 8 . 95 os 


cert one of. the tincit of Antiq 5 and "the gr 
FE his verſes has 1 23 5 name to "the 
the greateſt herocs, 88, 1 pbleſt poets... ah 
(Lacedzmonians, haying ene, 4 'revolte ed 
-City;of, Peloponneſus, 195 11 FN 57 to carry the 
. town or die before 1 1, advice of. ythian Or i A 
lied to the Athenians Zh a genoral 955 Athenians, ſet t 
EE *yrt2zvs, perhaps in e 2 725 endes his 6ccy- | 
A 10 baten rer remote, from military "affairs, he is fe- 
ported ta, haye been thor and very d. Irmed, blind of one 
exe, and. lame N bargain, evertlieleſs, he "To 
Ke 'raviſhed : the ſoldiers, Tg the hs Wers x his. yerke, 


4 


chat, thoughthey had made yes ſure of falling in 
„ GO, they yet, carri Yi Wa ind won the 
SEO ops Roſcommon Fund e e 
For. St. When impulſe fram Heaven T Sus fung 1 
ee ee foldizrs: a new auge Prang to 
©* 27% Reviving Sparta now the fight maintain d, 11 war 

33 nd t e two generals laſt a ber gen d. 1 n h⁰ 


een a 2111 2 WOIE ig 
The works of Torte were, Te Pottg ok. 
6. Lacedæmonians z“ Moral Precepts in Elegiac yer | 
and e books, of. . W e | ne fragments,» 


MY whic 5 
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| prune T Rig Ettpreſs* Was married" in 5 
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w+ 0 8. 
nl dye e "thi 5 


»of die milſer 015 
Ae ö oe 5581 7 rw Bis Eleties 


5 * FE) ngh ſh 3 TO! tranſlatio (HOC 3, Mee ON 

TY. ee ils Mott! 28 Arq eo 7 Hes mid 1 ad 

t ++ (Jon tres, a_celebfars gnimitiarian Fabric. 
SY: $77 the End of. the 12 58 a 

RY pee put Foe proper mafter it "Bifteen, 


Leatilk 5 1 e TRelles ,-and the he Who 1 
Sefefcks! Fut even the H ew and! Syriat 


+: 2 5 
(tr A proditrous' thembry, ail and was. able to foo a \ 


8e des by heart, He ſeems to have a 1 00 Lg 
gel ed 2 Bf, cho Underftood” alrgoft "ever 
5 aß he t 0, We. are forry to add, 1 5 kee The of 
letters, ohh He Was a WA, repreh( ender and def piſer of 
"offers but Tan and al bo caſter of Kinnfelf even to the moſt 
tifieatous extreme. "i wrote “ Cotnmentaties. upon 
'«©L5copht e WiiEh be pike firſt under 


-the*name df his ch Iaac Tzetzes i they are 455 
"bf F Potter io Bis edition of this Poet * Ge 1697, 
bn. c Ad CO hiliades,” abricius 
8 HD en ee | Nl git | 10 Ps politi- 
Heliod ,«* Epi- 


cal ærid Evi ee 5 (Hop 
ber eces upon gramm tand exi- 
11 (ages He. Ab Afegorics u 1 


- which he dedicat d 15 de . is Irene, w "of Manue 
Commnetrus; but we do riot find, that thleſe h 80 ever a 
95 th and died 
1 175 n oy rly alerts | $ the age of 1 45 tzes. 
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as Voltaire owns, wis Born at Beauvais, May the 
1632. e loft his father when he was three 


| mother, Who educated him, and made him his heir. He 


Was trained with' a view of ſucceeding td 3 magiſtracy, | 


5 'whicly Wir uncle poflefiett; ut being too young for his 
: 3 when 


AILLANT (a Fog), a great medalliſt,” 64 to Sicele te 


bes. 10 wont” France was "indebted 'for the ſcience of Louis XIV. 
"oY medals; and Lewis XIV, for one Half of. his . its 


» Niceron, 
old, Memoirs, | 


ande fell "uhdet the . care of ,an uncle, 4 brother of his Ke. tom. iid 
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| Mere fam 95785 $ in u Wis 


wo 


e ANT. 


Defy ap 9 700 1 e e * 
ng admi doctor at twe ty riqur. 


He h 1 as. get yet, dil 
ered no particular 12 for the ſtudy of medals 


das an occaſion now preſented itſelf, which pus We 


dN . es A farmer in the neighbourhoog i 


: N N 


Men, Fee den a 5 fi, who ee pegs an firſt 


dige and in a curſory way, but afterwards fat flown to 
©.” Andy them with attention. 
and 9 medals diſcovered itſelf, which increaſi with 


n it was that his nius 


his knowledge end inſiglt into Me, nature. and uſe, null 
he gorop 8 71 0 entirely to them. | 
— ad about buſineſi, he paid a, wit to 
"te Sen. AFL gg: a tine cabinet of medals, and was 
Alſo greatly attached to this ſtudy. Seguin, 787 their 
"conferences, ſoon perceived 1 the te ns genius of Vaillant, 
- which, ſeemed to him to promiſe much 27 a, jence yet in 
its 3nfancy,. and preſſec kim to 17 7 himſelf a little: more 
"kriown.” _He* did ſo, by, 1 iquaries,; Who . 
V 85 1 an THT niſin 
Wire mim fo 
Fn. Italy, hers and Greeee, in gueſt of 
a 19 75 4 "the kings cabinet. This was, a. thing 
rack reg 155 E and humour : he ſet op pe wink boys joy and, 
3 after bo ing ſome years. page BL hk tries, re- 
Turned + wagen many $f, onde erde e 
Dare ta any cabinet in urope, S great additiors 
e been made to, it Hnce.. bim to 
non a ſecond Ok! ; and e in 1674, he went 
and embarked at Marſeilles with ſeveral other gentlemen, 
who propoſed, as well as bipkelk to. be at Rome at the 
approaching Jubilee. But a {ad adventure diſappointed all 
their curioſities; for, on the ſecond day of their failing, 
they were fallen upon and taken by an Algerine corſair. 
After a captivity of near five months, he was permitted to 
return to France,. and received at the fame time twenty 
wy medals, which had been taken from him. He em- 
arked in n veſſel bound for Marſeilles, and was carried 
on th © a favourable wind, for two. days, hen another 
corſair appeared, , Which, f in ſpite af all he ſau} they could 
: ; Makes bofe down upon them w ithin the reach of cannon- 
Vaillant, dreading the ol wg, 2, freſh, ſlayery, 


"notice 0 


15 Me, Hhbwerer, to ſecure the medals eh he had re- 
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2 at r Algiers, and. in order thereto ane lt 


; 5 


| OAT EAT. 283 
A men * of th them this adver- ; 
92 al e he is coafts' of per where, 
e to oo 9 every moment, * they at 
* — U the ſahds dt tie ouch of the Rhone. 
ant, 5 _ res A Ki, but felt bimſelf ektremel 
| s he had {wallgwed, whit 
together fiye or fix qunices, and eee 
Pg 0 [Ns Scarborough waters. He had tecourſe to 
| of p liyficians, who; were little puzzled with the _ - 
fin iy of dis caſe ; however, nature. relieved h | 
from time to time, and he found himſelf in poſſeſſion ES 
the greateſt” 7 js . — when he 12 to Lyons. 
Here he exp much pleaſure to his friends, 
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7 thoſe medal mich mere . come to Hand, 5 0 = 
r Otho, valuable for its Nh: 5 „„ ern 
'; pon his arrival at Pans; he N geln eee 
1 and then ſet aut and e ben nd oe 1 
6 penetrated ute che very heart of e 
0 there foufid Rev treaſures, which made ample dal 12 8 
e all his fatigues and perils, He atly careſſed ang re- 
0 warded at his fetufn. When 151 IV. gave 2 new 
f form to the” academy; of infcriptions in the” year” 9 oh 
8 Vaillant was at firſt made afſociate; and the yea — 75 
, penfionar „Upon the Both of © Cha 7 8 "He ed. 
5 of an 4 plexy, OR. '23, 1796, in hy 
t had. two waves, and by Fittue of a dif 150 oil 5 
5 pope han tridrrjed two fiſters, 5 whom be had ſeveral 
0 children, aud one ſon, Who ſhall be jentiojed more 
it particularly Fand by. In the mean Ane de us give ſome 
1, account al s father's works, the firſt of which was pub- 
le liſhed at Paris 1674, under the 7 55 of, 15 ( Nomitmata 
1 0 1 Tbs: Romanoram ee 3 4 Fund Cx ſare 
g, ad poſthumum & tyrannos, ond edition, 
1 with great additions, was prin Tek in two volumes 
to 4to, and 3 a TED In this BY he omitted bo 
at number of medals wh e had diſcoyered to 
T Farid aus; 72204. difo mn n e medal! 
ed Was do be found in, as he had done in the ſecond, hic! 
er has made the ſecond” genera ty referred. to it. 7 . TE 
ld _ * leucidarum Imperium,  feu Hiſtoria r. Syriz, ad 144 
n- „ fidem mumifmatum accommodara,” Pa 16810 4to. 
v. This wotk throws much- light into 'an obſcure: -part of 
e- ancient hiſtory, that of che Eings of Syria, 8 py called 


Seleucidesy from Seleucus, one f Alcxalilet's: tenants, 
. who 
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by... He 
179, the Ny of. bine, 115 was received doftor .in_that 
15 3 Pin in e HE yas initiated unto 115 f 


15 b Az. : 
"bo! ig tbr Kinglom Sour 2 N Hef ae 139 


8 5 Numiſmata ærea ee 4 

Ceterum: in colpniis,, in Fen e 0 rp Lao 
4 rs SF omni modu 7 Pin. 
bello. 4 En KS 85 . A 


mt po ulis Lomane ditionis 80 8 * omni 
40 aaa pexcuſſa, arg 89 1 200 


5 1 75 ſeco edition, 
| "aged: wich 200 Nora 1 Lat Ae 90 1700, 
oria Prole 


folio. 5. Hi e um ad 
idem aer accommoda 1 Au 0 Wie. 
65 Nu 1 antiqui familiarum m, omanaym, pere 
15 "interpretationibus illuſtrati, Amit. 1796 y 5 103 5 folio. 
7. Arlagdarum umperium, five, LES, cum hiſtoria 

1 3. Pg numiſmatum 3ccomm Paris, 1785, 400. 


8 1 
chæmenidarum im Hum, ; 


5 Boſphori, ATbraciæ, &., ithynia hiſtoria, ad fidem 


| "6 numiſmatum accommodata, .Paris,. 17 to, Beides 
| [theſe . he was the author of. fo 5 . « which are 


2 Sen“ Memoirs of che e inſcriptions 
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LE x 9 For , Nin ſo G. Was born at 
bis OE -was upon his tray vels3 in queſt 
5 0 8 — 2 hae © FR brought to Beauyais in 


1 5 8 J e 35 5 a en 1 


i 1 4 Jos ther bag Tg 


keg have 2 5 like his Kt 


4 eng enough :, nevertheleſs, hy gel, Wa 
IE ted very. great, and he was. admitted into 1 
5 inſcriptions. and, belles e e „He,. 


£ 51 . 
FE 4 h O y . an r. his. father, of an, "ablceſs in 
As 


: ;ch W ppoled to have been Geige h 
i aA, no I fla: hn al iich s ab! F Rabas 
's v be, „er 4% £4 "IP > "077 - 1 2 AN. 1 
! Du os is LERIANt Us. bs nan 4 ee and 
4. cent. xvi. 

[ Niceron, Vale i 33 R 
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5 A e 5 ine years. of 
tow. vi. age, and was, reduced with, his s Mother Kg 8 to 


re POVETYY j bog his Tn Bolzanius, 


afterwards 1 8 age to Leo K. 


tock him under h ; proje ion Aan be ly edu. 
as, le .Kygicd the 1 0 Grek e Valk 


* 
© +» 
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became a favouyne with John de ne 


in 1529, choſe him for his ſecretary. He continued in 


* five de ſacris Egyptiorum aliaramque gentium literis 


VALERIANDS, 
Valla and Laſcaris ; and made ſo wonderful, a progreſ "ol 


that he cant to be ont of the moſt learned men o 
Going to Rome under pontificate' of en of II. 


1513 Led X. RO committed to His e conduct and 
inſtruktion of two nephews. The &a cardinal Iulius e 
Medicis, who entered upon the poritificate in 1523, under 
the name of Clement VII. ſhewed the fame d to 
Valerianus, as Leo had done. He offered him firſt the 
biſhop ric of Juftino op, and then that of Avignon; but 
aunts rofl em both, being fully ſatisfied with 
the place of apoſtolic ' notary, He was in imminent | 
danger,” "when Rome was taken in 1527; and the ear 
after Fe 5 Bo Belluno, for the fake of that tran 5 88 
which he had never found at court. Yet he ſuffe ; 
ſelf to be "drawn from his retirement by Hyoolite d de 
Medicis, one of his pupils; who, being made a Cardinal 


this office till the death, of the Cardinal' in 1535; and 
ſeems to have paſſed the next two years with his other 
pupil Alexander de Medicis, who had been made firſt 
Duke of Florence in 1531. Upon the death of Alexander 
in 1537), he Tetired to Padua; where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his Life among his books, and died in 1 58. 
He compoſed ſeveral works, ingenious, learned, 
curious; foe of which were publiſhed in his A e, 
ſome not till after his death. Among the former are, 
De Fulminum ſignificationibus, Rome, 151 15 printed 
alſo in che 5th volume of Grævius's Roman ntiquities : 
pro Sacerdotum barbis defeuſio, Romæ 1531,” occaſi- 
oned by an intention to renew a decree, retended to be 
made by an ancient council, and confirmed by Pope 3 
Alexander III, by Which prieſts were forbidden 4 
long beards: " Caftigationes Virgilianæ lectionis, printed 
in Robert Stephens's Virgil at Faris, 1532, and fince re- 
printed with the beſt editions of this poet: Hieroglyphica,. 


** Commentariorum libri LVIII, Bafil 1566.” Among 

the latter are, Dialdgo della volgar lingua, non prima 

* uſcito in Ince,” Ata. Antiquitatum Bellunehſium 

„libri quatuor,“ gro: and Contarenus, five de Htera - 
torum — Hbri Jus,” 80: * ll printed at Venice, ALS Þþ 
in 1620, by the direction and under the care of Aloifio eres | 
Lollini, iſhop L Belluno. The laſt piece coönteins a 7 
great nur v of curious 9 and i is mtitoled 25 Con. 
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between G Contareno, a ame ade „ AN 
ſome learned perſons at Nonne, 85138 g 3 ary 
at Amſterdam, by in amo, % cum | rank Tallii 

Imſtadt, 1695," in amo; and at 


« Ap e J : 
L707, in, 8vo, with two. ther $ pon fimular 
Gbieas, namely, „ Alcionius ds Exili 1 N Barbertus 
de miſeria ter . and +4 preface by 
Joannes Burchardus Menkenius the editor. * 
e publiſhed alſo at different times two volumes 
of L ems, among which were Amorum libri 
wndwe, It may be proper to obſerve. here, that 
| vs erianus's Chriftian name was Peter; gd „a- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times. by one of dis 
maſters into Pierius, in alluſion to Pierides, a name of the 


Muſes, and therefore 3 e 2 nat to 
his talents for poetry. 


VALERIUS. Mus an * 5 
writer of whom remain libri novem factorum dictorum- 
„que memorabilium; dedicated to Tiberius. Cæſat. It 
appears, from this work, that he was a Roman, and that he 
lived under the reigh of Tiberius Cæſar; at the latter end 

of it, for he maniteſtly treats the memory. of Sejanus with 

ſcorn and abhorrence, though he does not expreſsly men. 

tion him, His ſtyle is not ſo pure as might be expected 

from the age he lived in; and therefore many learned men 

have conjectured, that what we have of his is not the 

briginal work, but only an epitome made by ſome later 

bo pore Writer. Fabricius calls it, opus jucundum, varium, 

Fabric. utile,“ as indeed it is; and many eminent critics have 

Blblioth, employed their lucubrations upon it. The beſt editions 
Latin. are, that by Thyfius cum Notis Variorum, . 1670,” in 

8vo; that © in uſum Delphini, 1679, ; in-4to; and 
that by Torrenius at Leyden, 1726, in two volumes 4to, 
* cum notis integris Liphi, Pighui, Youths Perizonn, &c.“ 


'VALESIUS- (Hzxzievs), or Henry de Valois, 2 
French critic of great abilites and learning, was born at 
Paris in 1603, of parents, whoſe circumſtances ſupported 
le wag them without any profeſſion. He began his ſtudies at 
Albion Va- Verdun in 1613 under the Jeſuits, and the greateſt ho 55 
—_ ta. were formed of kim from his Fand He Was recalled to 
Hos pad ha Paris five years, after, and continued there in 8 college 
of the Ee- of Clermont; where he learned rhetoric under Petavius, 


who, 
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whe; well as father Sirmond, conceived a great eſteem Hefiatticat 
for Hin. "After having maintained his Theſes in Philo- Yer, and 
ſophy with much applauſe, he went to Bourges in 1622 the collec- 
to ſtudy the civil law ; and at the end of two years returned tion of 
to Paris, where he was received advocate. He frequented 133 
the bar for ſeven years, but more to oblige his father, than eee 
out of any fondneſs for the law ; and a very little bufineſs ic. com. V. 
there helping to increaſe” the. diſguſt which he naturally ' 
had for this profeſſion, he at length quitted it, and de- 
voted himſelf entirely to literary purſuits. | Greek and 
Latin authors were all his ſtudy, and all his pleaſure. 
Sunday he confecrated to devotion, Saturday afternoon he 
allotted” to His friends: but all the reſt of the week was 
ſpent in teading and labour. His own library not ſufficing, 
he borrowed books of every body; and he uſed to fay, 
that he learned more from other people's books than his 
own, becauſe, not having the ſame opportunity of review- 
ing them, he _—_ r 4. more 3 — He + wed a 
t reputation by hi ing, and by the publications 

| he mass when a kde befel him, g ö 

the courſe of his ſtudies. He had always had a weak ſight; 
but continual application had hurt him ſo in this reſpect, 
that he Joſt his right eye entirely, and ſaw very indifferent- 
ly with the left. This put him under the neceſſity of hay- 
ing a reader, and a he had: for, though his father- 
was of too ſparing an humour to make him an allowance 
for this purpoſe, yet the defect was ſupplied by the genero- 
ſity of his' ron dy His father however died in 1650; 
and then his circumſtances were better ſuited to his neceſ- 
fities.” The fame year he made an oration, in 'praiſe of 
Chriſtina queen of Sweden, who had juſt aſcended tho 
throne; and her 0 by way of acknowledging the 

favour, promiſed to ſend him a gold chain, and gave him 
at the ſame time an invitation to accompany the learned 
Bochart to Swederti. But the chain never came, and the 
invitatiom ended in nothing, for which Valeſtus himſelf 
is faid to have been to blame: for, though he was not 
naturally” a great prater, yet he had the impfrudence, 
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$, . while he was meditating this journey, to break ſomie | 
© jeſts- on che learned in thoſe parts; which, being ſent to | 
« N = Queen, occaſioned her Majeſty's coldnels and neglect 
of WD SET DOT PRUITT C0777 QIU 1ST; 


© In 1534; Valefius had publiſhed at Paris, in'qto, (Ex- 
« cerpta Polybi;”Diodori Siculi, Nicolai Damaſceni, Di- 

+ onyfir tnaſſenſis, Appiani Ale xandrini, Dionis, & 
1 I A 
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pence for nothing, wrote back., that he had endeayoured to 
give him farisfay ion; and that, if he had not ſuceeeded, it 
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 Valefius,| and-thoſe, of Lindenbrokius, came out gt Paris 
1681, infolio; and James, Gronovius alſo publiſhed 
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Theeritical tales and learn; 
kink 2 win in theſe publications, oe ef | 

. bim te be pitebel ypon for a work of greater importimeb: 
and that was ad edition of the ancient ccclefiaſtical dſts- 
rang. M. de Montchal, abp. of Fholouſe, gave occaſſen 
to Valeſtus's tngdging in this work: for, being a learned 
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man elf, the clergy of France had befougtit' him te 
give A ition of thete hiſtorians, which indeed, was 
much ted. Montchal undertook. the affair; and; the 


better to ſueceed in it, applied to Valeſius to aft him pri. 
vately. But 1 by rer. for this: he 
was toe us of his reputation ory, to let another 
3 — with the fruits of his labours; and: there- 
ore abſotately ly refaſed to have any thing to do with him. 
The, archbiſhop, either too much taken up with the buſi. 
neſs bfhis ſee-or deſpaining of ſucceſs in what he had under - 
taken; ſoon aftet excuſed himſelf to the clergy; and at the 
ſame time adviſt them to apply. to Valeſius, 28 a man who 
wa every way qualified for . — They did ſo; and; 
upen Vale uss kes to their requeſt, did for his enceu- 
ragement ſettle-a j upen him. This was about che 
year 2650, The — — — and Lan, 
with good notes, in this order: Euſebii Paniphith hiſtoria - 
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. & 9 ejuſdemque libri de vita Conſtantini; & 
it | vga vr rw #que oratio Conſtantini ad fauftos,' Paris, 
ot 6s 15 5 * is & | Sozoment miſtoria etcleſiaſtiea; 
t. i * — & Evagrithiſtoria ecaleſiaſtica, iter 
ly « excełpti & hiſtoria eceleſiaſtica Philoſtorgii, 167. Theſe 
ds were re printed in 3 vols. folio, firſt at Amſterdam in 1 

ic, and then at Cambridge in 17520: to which laſt edition ſorne 
ent remarks, but very inconſiderable ones, ſcattered up ariddown 
ſly in various authors, were collected and ſubjoined brass edi- 

he tor GulielchQs Reading, 


In 1990; Valdfius was honobred/ with the title of He 


4 t nographer of France: and had alſo a penſion ſettled on him 1 
J, it by the king, in conſideration of his edition of Euſebius, == 
No which had appeared the year before. In 1662, he loſt his | 
WALL 


left eye, o that now he was blind; and, notwithſtanding all 

the {kill of oculiſts, the moſt that could be done for hin 

was, to ſee but very poorly with the left eye: a new cates. 

raQ, almoſt as ſoon as it was removed, forming itſelf again 

in the right. In 1663, he had an addition to his penſion 

from the crown. He had hitherto lived among his books; 

and troubled himſelf about nothing elſe; but now, . 

lixty years of age, he took it into his head to have a wi 
Vor. XII. U "'by 


| 2d VALESIUS, 5 
by way of comfort; and accordingly was married Nov. the 
18th to a handſome young woman, by whom he had ſeven 

children. He died the ſeventh of May, 1676, Having ſpent 
the two laſt years of his life in all the miſeries of one op- 
preſſed with infirmities. He was a man of great abilities 

- and learning, and an admirable critic; but his nature was 
far from being amiable. He was very ſparing of hidipraiſes 
to others, and few works had the happineſs to pltale him; 
yet he was particularly tender and fond of his own. -He 
was bold in finding fault with others, but could not bear to 

be criticiſed himſelf; and all, who preſumed to do it, paſſed 
with him for very ignorant perſons. When he was well, 
he had no feeling at all for the indiſpoſition and ſickneſs of 
others; but when he/ailed any thing himſelf, then awful 
ſtillneſs was every where to be obſerved,” and all poſſible 
precautions taken not to diſturb him. He ſhewed vaſt weak - 
neſs at theſe ſeafons he would ſee nobody; no, not even 
the light: he would weep, and cry, and bemoan Himſelf 
like a child: yet, when the malady was over, no mention 
at all was ever to be made of it, nor was he to hear any 
thing but congratulations upon his good health and ſound 
ſtate. He had the weakneſs, at ſixty years of age, to de- 
fire to paſs for a young man; and james Gronovius, 
in a letter he wrote to him then about, gave him infi- 
nite offence, by wiſhing him a long and happy old age. 
He flung the letter aſide with much indignation, callin 
Gronovius an inconſiderate young man; and ſaying, hi 
till now he never thought himſelf old; Valeſius is an in- 
ſtance to prove, that great learning and greatneſs of ſoul do 
not always go together; and that a man may be à very 
PER ſcholar, and yet have nothing in him of the phi- 
loſopher. bs 5 7 n f 
| Aer his'death'was publiſhed, by the care of James Gro- 
novius, Notæ & animadverfiones in Harpocrationem & 
Philippi Jacobi Mauſſaci Notas. Ex bibliotheca Guliel- 
„ mi Prouſteau, Lugd. Bat. 1682, in to. Three Latin 
funeral orations upon three of his intimate friends are in- 
ſerted in Bates's ©* Vitæ ſelectorum aliquot virorum, print- | 
ed at London, 1681, in 4to: the firſt made upon Sirmond 


ar 1651, the ſecond upon Petrus Puteanus in 1652, and ; 

F the third upon Petavius in 1653. We omitted an Hexa - 

A meter poem, made upon the recovery of the King's health, Bl | 

4 5 and publiſhed by himſelf in 1663, with the title of S0- Bl 8 
1 | 


55 teria pro Ludovico magno.“ There are alſo Ha- t 
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s ES LU {& ct, or Adrien de vnn thro alert 
18 5 enry Valk ius, and a very learned man alſo, was 
bc at Paris in +607, and educated in the College of Cler- 
mont there under the Jeſuits. He followed the example of 
his brother, and had the fame Counſellors in his ſtudies, Nieren 
e Fathers Sirmond and Petavius. Hiſtory was his prin- . lr. 
-cipal ob object; and he ſpent many any, yea rs in ſearching into 
the mo authentic records, ripts as well as printed. | 
155 long preſeveranes in theſe purſuits enabled him to give 
e public an elaborate Latin work, intitled “ Geſta Fran 
* corum, ſeu de rebus Francicis,” in 3 vols. folio; the 
' frſt of which came out in 1646, the two others in 1688. 
This hiſtory begins with the year 254; and ends with 752. 
It is written with care and elegance, and may ſerve. for 
an excellent Commenrary upon the ancient hiſtorians of 
France, who wrote rudely and barbarouſly: but for itſelf, 
it ſhould de conſidered, and fo. ſome: have conſidered it, 
as à critical work. filled with rude erudition, rather than 
an Hiſtory. At leaſt it would only have been fit to be read 
by ande, had it been written in the vulgar tongue. 
bert aſked Rig ops day concerning his Latin hiſtory | 
of France, and preſſed 15 8 to continue itt but he an- 
ſwered the 'Mibifter, that he might as well take away 
his life, as put him upon à work ſo full of difficulties, 
and o "witch. beyond. what his age could bear; for he 


140 | was then in years. is the author of ſeveral other La- 

1 tin works, for his works are all in Latin: 28, © Notitia 

rag Miarum, ordine Alphabetico digeſta, 1675,“ in folio. 
25 This 18 exceeding "uſeful for the MD i 08 of an- | 
Gro⸗ cient Gaul. He was the editor of the ſecond edition of | 

18 *Ammianus Marcellinus; to which, beſides additional 9 

al: notes of his brother and Lindenbrokius, he added notes and ö 
1 emendations. of. his own... He wrote a 4 upon j 
<4 Y Fine and a Fe of his brother. There is 2 N- 8 | 
ap ** lehana | | \ | 
| nm In 1660, he was v h his Leather honoured with the title . 
= of Eileen wer to the King; and had a penſion ſettled 
* 52 upon him. In 7 — he loſt the company of his brother; 


| Who, when married, left his mother and brethren, with 
_ whom he we. live 55 then, Adrian however ſome years 
1 Ha- e. followed his brother's example, and married à wife 
rangi ; by. e had 5 on wk wy oa 1 


N 


bonds. VAI E 310 8. 


| | * en he was eighty-five; and heh dibd, July ht 24 
I; : 190092. 


ö 
 Byls VALLA ach rrrwe, an Iralizn Alter of great 
' CET parts and learning, was born at Rome in 1415, He at- 
5 85 - tacked with great vigour the barbariſm, which had prevail- 
J ed over the. Latin tongue for ſeveral ages; and wrote books, 
3 . on purpoſe to collect che elegances of that language, which 
= . TBlg. had been ſo little uſed by the ſchoolmen and civilians: yet, 
1 | . as Paul Jovius 6bſerves, when he himſelf attempted to 15 
I ; hiſtory, he ſhewed that he was more capable of p . 
1 ing to others, than of practiſing bitalalf He * 
maoſt contentious, eriticiſing, contradikting nature; and this 
- raiſed him up many enemies. The ütle of his books, 
ſome of them at leaſt, ſhew, that he Was one of the greateſ: 
dueliiſts in the republic of letters; and that his life may % 
compared to the profeſſion of a ladiator. He never 
doned his adverſaries any word or, phrafe, which our! 
of barbariſm; and this e cb occaſion to an epigrammatic 
fetion after js death, of his having made Miafclf ſo for- 
midable in hell, that Pluto durſt not peak Latin tiere; to 
Which it is added, that Jupiter would have admitted him 
into Heaven, but for fear of having his words cniticiſed, 
Upon the whole, his Worchel and ill temper was. ſuch, 
chat he was ſuppoſed do write p Ray fot this the EI Eaſure of 
abuſing both the living and the deal. Nor di rudence 
give the leaſt check to the virulence and Krim) of his 
mper: for he did not confine His cenſuxes t6 che 1 
ſors of literature, but he attacked the eccleſiaſties; and f 
boldly agairiſt ſome things, which they zpprcved, hd even 
held in veneration.: He had the courage 8 refute the tra- 
dition of Conſtantine's donation to RO: oe by Which, 
though falſe and pretended, Was yet. ioufly agreeable 
to the court of Rome; and, as if os Was not 904 Tony 
he even let fall, that he had arrows in his quiver. 5 
Chriſt himſelf. He left his coutitry, Beer by order. of 
the Pope, or becauſe he had expoſed hiniſelf to the hatred 
of too many perſons ; and retired to the conn wat tphonſus 
 kiriy of Naples, Who was a great tron of Li 1 755 
and deſired to learn Latin of fim aàt fift of age. 
Here whey ecclefiaſtics perſecuted him 550 x Harte 
up =p im the thunders of the inquifition ; 55 elivered 
him up to the penal Iaws of the feculat Wha; And they 
: would have Burned Rim alive, 1 Al phonfus Had not 
moderated their rigout, and forced Xo to content them- 
ö - ſelves with whipping him in thie ons of the Jacobines. 
1 | N everthelcls, 
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Nevertheleſs, returning to Rome, he found good patrons ; 
who procured him the Pope's favour, the liberty of teaching, 
and @ penfion. He died in 1465. | | 
Ale is cenſured not only for his virulence, but alſo for his 
yanity; which two qualities, when they go together, make 
the moſt odious compoſition in nature. He eſpouſed the 
doctrine of Epicurus with reſpe& to the ſovereign good: yet 
corrected in ſuch a manner; as to reconcile it with the doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, He was an exceſſive admirer of Quin- 
tilian, and that, as is ſuppoſed, becauſe his adverſary Tra- 
pezuntius was perpetually cenſuring him; and he affected 
a to deſpiſe Ariſtotle, He was not well enough ſkilled in the . 
Greek tongue, to undertake, as he did, the tranſlations of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Homer's Iliad. As great a | 
«+ maſter,” ſays Huetius, as he was of the elegances of De Claris | 
„the Latin tongue, in theſe verſions he was very inele- us. Per- 
« gant and almoſt barbarous.” In the mean time it muſt 
be owned, that Valla, with all his faults, has had his defen- 
ders; and it is not a little to his honour, that Eraſmus was | 
the moſt ſtrenuous of them. This great man expreſſes him- - 
ſelf with indignation, that Poggius ſhould be in every body's See POG- 
hands, while Valla, who had an hundred times his learning, Us. 
« centuplo doctior,“ was read by nobody; and he declares, p,awi 
in the ſame epiſtle, that © the mordacity of Valla alone, if Eid. 
« they will call it ſo, has contributed more to the promoting Pichi 
of literature, than the fooliſh and infipid candour of thou- Anno 180 f. 
* ſands, who admire all the productions of all men without five p. 96. 
« diſtin&ion, and who applaud and (as they fay) feratch Trg Ba. 
one another: ** itaque unius Laurentii mordacitas, fi- 506. 
«* quidem ita malunt appellare, non paulo plus conduxit 
« rei literariz, quam plurimorum ineptus candor, omnia 
„ omnium fine delectu mirantium, fibique invicem plau- 
« dentium, ac mutuum (quod aiunt) ſcabentiam.” In 
ſhort, this whole epiſtle, which is by no means a ſhort 
one, is written entirely in the defence of Valla; though at 
the ſame time it would be eaſy to collect from it, if Valla's 
works were not extant, that he cannot be defended from the 
charge 'of ill-nature and foul language. Ludovicus Vives 
alſo praiſes him for a thing which is really laudable and 
deſerves to be known: he tells us, that however careful Lug. Vives, 
Val'a was to enquire into the propriety of expreſſions, and ., 
to inſtruct his readers in it, yet he fuſpended his labour, 146. 3. 
when the queſtion was about an obſcene. word; and vſed 
to ſay, 4 I had rather it ſhould continue unknown, thon 
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| « be explained by me: * ignorari malo, quam medocente 


8 ſoit... | dt acts evict IIS 

His principal works are, Elegantiarum lingue Latina 

ce libri ſex: De voluptate & vero bono libri tres: De Dia- 
lectica: De geſtis Ferrandi Arragonum Regis: Annota- 

« tiones in Novum Teſtamentum: De ficta Conſtantini 

„ Donatione.”” His Annotations upon the New Teſtament 

have alyays been well ſpoken of. WR ee i WEE ce 

Biyle's V ALLA (GEorGE), an Italian phyſician and profeſſor 
Dia. and of the belles lettres at Venice, was born at Piacenza, and 

Renovatus. Was a contemporary of Laurentius Valla, He was well 
| (killed in the Latin and Greek tongues, and wrote a conſi- 

* derable number of books both in phyſic and literature. 
One of his books in the former has a title, which gives us 

no leſs an opinion of his honeſty, than of his ſkill in his 

- profeſſion : it is, De tuenda ſanitate per vitum,”” He 
wrote Commentaries on ſome books of Cicero, Horace's 

Art of Poetry, 2 &c,” He wrote alſo A Com- 

<« ment upon the ſecond book of Pliny's Natural Hifthey, 
„printed at Venice 1502, in 4to: which however muſt 

be certainly very ſcarce, fince father Hardouin tells us, 

in Præfat. that he could not meet with it. He*was alſo the compi-- 
2d. Pla. er of a work, intituled, De expetendis & fugiendis rebus.” 
This Valla exaſperated the duke of Milan ſo much by 
his too impetuous zeal for the Trivulcian faction, that 
the prince procured him to be committed to priſon even 
at Venice. He ſuffered great hardſhips in that confine- 
ment, but was at laſt releaſed. He died ſuddenly. He 
was juſt going from his lodgings, in order to read a lec- 
ture upon the immortality of the ſoul; but ſtopping at 
LE neceſſary houſe, he there expired, like Arius the Here- 
r Foy oats 8 


. VANBRUGH (Sir Joux). This excellent drama- 
Ie dion of tic writer, deſcended from an ancient family in Cheſhire, 
Poems, diſcovered an early propenſian to poetry and architecture, 
vol. IV. and ſoon became eminent in both. He ſet out in life as 
7, an enſign in the army; and poſſeſſed a ready wit and an 
agreeable elocution. In ſome of his winter quarters he 

became acquainted with Sir .Thomas Skipwith ; who being 

a ſharer in a threatrical patent, though little concerned in 

the conduct of it, young Vanbrugh ſhewed him the out- 

lines of two plays; and Sir Thomas encouraged him to fi; 

nin The Relapſe,” which, being acted in 169), = 

. e o ceede 
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VAN BRU CH; 
cecded beyond their warmeſt expectations, placed Vanbrugh 
in a high degree of reputation, and ſtimulated him (un- 
der the patronage” of lord Halifax) to complete His Pro- 
«<yoked Wife? Which was ſucceſsfully brought out at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1698. Though both theſe come - 
dies met with greater applauſe than the author expected, 


yet neither of them wanted enemies; and one of them is 


ſaid to veri the obſervation of Pope, | 
„ That Van wants grace, who never wanted wit.” 


In the fame year, 1698, he brought out his comedy of 


«Afop,” which was acted at Drury Lane, and contains 


much general fatire and uſeful morality, ** The Falſe 


„Friend,“ his next comedy, came out in 1702. During 
the reign of queen Anne, he received the honour of knight- 
hood, and enjoyed for ſome years the office of Clarencieux 
king at arms. By king George I. he was appointed ſurveyor 
of the works at Greenwich Hoſpital in Aug. 1716; and. 
was likewiſe made comptroller-general of his majeſty's 
works, and ſurveyor of the gardens and waters. On a vi- 
fit to France, his curiofity and natural taſte exciting him 


to take a ſurvey of the fortifications in that kingdom, he 


was taken notice of by an engineer, ſecured by authority, 
and carried to The Baſtile, where his confinement was ſo 
much ſoftened by humanity, that he amuſed himſelf by 
drawing rude draughts of ſome comedies. This circum- 
ſtance raifed ſuch curioſity at Paris, that he was viſited by 
ſeveral of the nobleſſe, and by their means procured his 
liberty before any ſolicitation for it came from England. 
Sir John Vanbrugh had intereſt enough to raiſe a ſubſcrip- 
tion of thirty perſons of quality, at 1001. each, for build- 
ing a ſtately theatre in The Hay-Market; on the firſt ſtone 
that was laid of this theatre was inſcribed the words LIT 
TLE WHIG, as a compliment to a celebrated 2 975 tlie 
toaſt and pride of that party. The houſe being finiſhed in 
1786. it was put by Mr. Betterton and his aſſociates under 
the management of Sir John Vanbrugh and Mr. Congreve, 
in hopes of retrieving their deſperate fortunes; but their 
expectations were too ſanguine. The new theatre was 
opened with a tranſlated opera, ſet to Italian muſic, called 
The Tiäumph of Love,” Which met with a cold recep 
tion. „The Confederacy” was almoſt immediately after 
produced by Sir John, and acted with more ſucceſs than 
ſo licentious a performance deſerved, though leſs than it 
was entitled to, if conſidered merely with reſpe& to its 


iramatie merit. The proſpects of the theittre being un“ 
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by preventing the actors from 
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onceit; 4. « Squire 


dern deere, 
. heard, pigs 
an inconvenience not to he l eng OH and an . of 
the two companies was projected. Sir John, tired is of ſhe 
buſineſs, diſpoſed of his theatrical concerns to M 
Swinney, W governed the ſtage till another great * | 


tion oecurred. Keen, Fey. s laſt comedy, The Journey 


to gra range LR e was finiſhed to 
4 ; who takes notice. in the 
e of K we: e © $ —— —4— intention in compeſing 


this. piece, to 9 5 amends for ſcenes written in the fire of 
youth. He ſeemed ſenſible indeed of this, when in 1725 
he altered an exceptionable ſcene in The Provoked Wife, 
by putting into the mouth of a woman of quality what be- 
fore had been ſpoken by a clergyman; à change which re- 


moved from him the imp tation\bf prophaneneſs. He di- 


ed of a quinſey, at his houſe at Whitehall, March 26, 
1726; and has left behind him monuments of fame which 
can never periſh but with taſte and politeneſs. He hed 


eſteemed by all his acquaintance, . and died without leaving | 


one enemy to reproach his memory. Mr. Walpole, in 


his © Anecdotes of Painting,” vol. III. p. 152, 8 


« However partial the court was to V — 8 0 every body 


4 was not ſo blind to his defects. Swift ridiculed both his 
% own diminutive houſe at Whiteball, eee 


pile at Blenheim. Of the firſt he ſays, . 
6 * Nee 0 in the robbſh ipy 
5 ing mbling a e- 
cc « And of the other, : gool Pre. 
| That if his Grace were no more ikill'd in 
The art of battering walls than building, 
We might expect to ſee next hear 
A movle-trap-man chief engineer. 


"Chr et re nl Pres: — 
« his underſtanding, when he cenſured. Ja ts 8 plays P 


and left bim no more judgement to "Kay their beauties, 


than Sir John had, when he perceived not that they. were 
« «<< ohe only beauties he was formed to compoſe.” — This "ab 


ey e W was not aware of the handſome apol 
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De. Swiſt and Mr. e have made, in the joint preface to 


, 


« name. deſeryes all reſpet from every lover of learn- 

«6 ing.” n . Sk . 
VANDALE (Axroxv), a learned Hollander, was 

born in 1638, and diſcovered * an extreme paſſion for 

languages and literature; which, however, his parents ob- 

liged him to xenounce, openly at leaſt, in order to purſue 

commerce. He ꝗuitted commerce at thirty years of age, 

and took the degrees in phyſic, which he pradiſed with 

ſucceſs, ànd obtained an high reputation all over Europe 

for his profound erudition. He died at Haerlem, phy- 

ſician of the hoſpital there, in 1708. Of his works, which 

are in Latin, we have, 1. A treatiſe upon the Heathen 

„ Oracles, which he ſhews to have been the impoſtures 

of .prieſts. ; Fontenelle has abridged this work; and, by 

his manger of treating the ſubject, made it infinitely more 

agreeable, than when - encumbered with the learning of 

Vandale. 2. A treatiſe upon 1 and progreſs of '_ 

« idolatry:“ to which are ſubjoined ſeveral diſſertations 

upon important ſubjects. Vandale was a very honeſt and 

amiable, -as well as learned man. -. 


VANDER-LINDEN (Joun ANTONIDES), 2 Bayle's 
learned profeſſor of N at Leyden, was deſcended from Dit. 
anceſtors, diſtinguiſhed in the republic of letters. His 
grandfather Henry, born in 1546, was a maſter, of the 
learned languages, and ſuffered greatly on account of the 
Reformation which he embraced yery young, He loft his 
father, his wife's father, his relations and friends, in the 
Spaniſh maſſacre at Naerden in 2872. After that fatal ac- 
cident, he exerciſed the function of a miniſter at Enck- 
huiſen till 3 585, when he was invited to be Profeſſor of 
Divinity at Fn He was the firſt, who read lectures 
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ed in that Univerſity ; and it was he, who pronounced the 

8, Inaugural Oration of it, by which we learn, that it was 

285 then founded. He died there in 1614, and left among 

wy other children a ſon, named Antony: who had good 

0+ parts and ſkill in polite letters, and on that account was 
y by the magiſtrates of Enckhuzſen made rector of their 
L. EN . ; , 


G 85 college. 


4 


495 


V A ND'ERAUI'NDE N. 
college, He was likewiſe's" good muſician arid organift, 


and no ſtranger to divinity: but his chief talent was 


phyſic, in which faculty; having taken the degree of 
or at Franeker in 1608, he practiſed with ſucceſs 


and reputation, firſt at Enckhuiſen, and afterwards at 


Amſterdam. HIER A 
Enckhuiſen is one of the towns in North Holland; and 
here it was, that John Antonides, the ſon of Antony 


Vander-Linden, was born, the 13th of January 1 


He was ſent to Leyden in 1625, to ſtudy philoſophy 
there; and, after this, he applied himſelf entirely to phyſic, 


From Leyden he went to Franeker in 1629, in order to 


continue his ſtudies there; and received the degree of 
doctor ſome months after. His father, who had been at 
Amfterdam ever fince the year 1625, ſent for him home, 
for the ſake of inſtructing him in his profeſſion ; and died 


in 1633. Our Vander-Linden continued to practiſe phyſic 


there with a ſucceſs which raiſed his reputation greatly ; 
for, in 1639, he was ſent for to be profeſſor of phyſic in 
the univerſity of Franeker. He diſcharged that dis with 
great applauſe for almoſt twelve years: he read lectures, 
both on the theory and practice, on anatomy and botany : 
and it was by his care that the garden of the univerſity 
was enlarged, and an houſe built to it. The library was 
no leſs indebted to him for a great number of books, 
which were procured by his addreſs. The univerſity of 
Utrecht offered him a profeſſor's place in 1649, which he 
did not accept; but, two years after, he accepted the ſame 
offer from the curators of the univerſity of Leyden. He 
diſcharged the functions of it with high reputation, till his 
death; which happened the 4th of March 1664. Guy 
Patin, who was a friend of this phyſician, often mentions 
him in his letters, Vander-Linden, ſays he in one of 
them. died at Leyden, aged 53 years, of a fever and 
„ defluxion upon the lungs, after having taken antimor.y, 
and without being blooded. What pity it is, that a man, 
& who wrote ſo many books, and was ſo well ſkilled in 
* Latin and Greek, ſhoyld die of a fever and ſuffocating 
s catarrh without being blooded ?? 
Vander-Linden wrote many books upon phyſic; and 
one De Scriptis Medicis.“ It is a catalogue of books 
upon phyſic; was printed and enlarged ſeveral times by the 
author in his life-time ; and very conſiderably ſo after his 
death by a German, named Merklinus, who publiſhed it 
in a thick quarto, under the title of. Lindenius Renova. 
we , 3 | 66 tus. 
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VAN DEA-LIN DEN. 
tus, at Nuremberg in 1686. He procured editions 
allo of other books; and, after having publiſhed i Celſus at 
« Leyden'16575" in 12mo, left an edition of the works of 
Hippocrates to bs publiſhed there, in 1665, 8vo, Greek 
and Latin, in 2 vols. He had taken Aer in it, but 


did not live entirely to finiſh it. The . Journal des Sa- 
vans“ ſpeaks of it in theſe terms: This new edition for Feb. 1. 
« of Hippocrates has this advantage, that it anſwers all the 1666. 
« former by means of the figures which are in the mar- 
gin, and ſhew in what page and place every thing 'oc- 
cur. Thus it may ſerve inſtead of all the other 
editions, and remedies the confuſion occafioned by the 

« diverſity of them, when a paſſage is ſought for. It is 

« alfo more correct than all the reſt: for Mr. Vander- 
Linden, having carefully compared all the old editions 

<« and" ſeveral manuſcripts, has reſtored a great number 

L of paſſages, which were not exact eyen in Foeſius's edi- 
„tion. With regard to the Latin tranſlation, he choſe 

« that- of Cornarius, becauſe it is the oldeſt, and that 
commonly uſed. He was ſurpriſed by death a little 

© before this edition was finiſhed, and ſo prevented from 

„ publiſhing the remarks which he intended to make 

% upon Hippocrates.” | 


VAN DVYVCK (Sir AnTrowny), a moſt illuſtrious: - 
painter, was born at Antwerp in 1599, and trained under 
the no lefs illuſtrious Rubens. He gave early proofs of . 
his excellent endowments in this way; and while he lived 
with his maſter, * there happened an affair, which may 
ve propery be called the foundation of his reputation. 
Rubens having left a picture pnfiniſhed one night, and 
going out contrary. to cuſtom, his ſcholars took the oppor- 
tunity of ſporting about the room; when one, more un- 
fortunate 5 the reſt, ſtriking at his companion with a 
maul: ſtick, chanced to throw down the picture, which not 
being dry acquired ſome damage. Van Dyck, being at 8 
work in the next room, was prevailed on to repair the 
miſchief; and when Rubens came next morning to his 
work, firſt going at a diſtance to view his picture, as is 


uſual with painters, and having contemplated it a little, he 
ks cried out ſuddenly, that he liked the piece far better than 
he he did the night before. While he lived with Rubens, he 
nis painted a great number of faces, and among the reſt that | | 
45 of his — wife, which was eſteemed long after one of 
„aus beſt pictures in the Lom Countries. Afterwards he : 2 
1 5 : 


155 went 
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went to Italy, fiayed a ſhort time at Rome, ad they re- 
moved to Venice; where he attained the beautiful. colour. 
ing of Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and the Venetian ſchool: 
- proofs of which appeared in the pictures he drew at Genoa, 
here he left behind him many excellent pieces. After a 
few years ſpent abroad, he returned to ers, with 2 
manner of painting ſo noble, natural, and eaſy, that Titian 
. himſelf was hardly his ſuperior; and no other maſter in 
the world equal to him in portraits. When he was got 
 _ home, he did ſeveral pieces of hiſtory, that rendered his 
name famous all over Europe; but believing he ſhould be 
-more employed in the courts of foreign princes, if he 
applied ie he reſolved at laſt 
to make it his chief buſineſs: knowing it to be, as it 
certainly is, not only the moſt acceptable, but the moſt 
adyantageous part of his profeſſion. Beſides, he was 
willing A to ſignalize himſelf by a talent, with which 
nature had particularly favoured him: though ſome have 
ſaid, that it was his maſter Rubens, who diverted him 
from hiſtory-painting to portraits, out of a fear that he 
* ſhould become as univerſal as himſelf. The prince of 
Orange, heating of his fame, ſent for him to draw the 
pictures of his princeſs and children. Cardinal Richelieu 
invited him to France; where, not liking his entertain- 
ment, he ſtayed but a little time. Then he' came over to 
England, ſoon after Rubens had left it, and was enter- 
tained in the ſervice of Charles I, who conceived a mar- 
vellons eſteem for his works; honoured him with knight- 
hood; preſented him with his own picture, ſet round with 
diamonds; aſſigned him a confiderable penſion; ſate very 
often-to him for his portrait ; and was followed by moſt of 
the nobility and gentry of the kingdom. He did a prodi 
gious number of portraits, about which he took a great 
deal of care at firſt; but at laſt he ran them over haſtily, 
and painted them very ſlightly. A friend aſking him 
the reaſon. of this, he rephed; “ I have worked a long 
time for reputation, and I now work for my kitchen.” 
He was a perſon low of ſtature, but well proportioned ; 
very handſome, madeſt, and extremely obliging ; a great 
encourager of all ſuch as excelled in any art or ſcience, 
moſt of whole E he drew; and generous to the very 
laſt degree. He acquired great riches by his profeſſion; 
married one of the faireſt ladies of the Engliſh court, a 
daughter of the lord Ruthen Earl of Gawry; and, though 
be had little with her except hier beauty and her WT; 
| | | " . 
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| He grew weary, towards the latter end of hi 


friend Sir 1 3 Dig dy, to | 
uetting-houſe at WI ball The fubje& was to Ie 


| aged forty 
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for himſelf; 
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Cade pic anſwerable to her Birth. tis 
own gatb was generally very rich, his coaches and e uipage 
- nadotiificent, his retinue numerous and gallant, his table 
a r lendid, and ſo much frequented by perſons of the 


quality of both ſexes, that his apartments ſeemed Fare i 
10 de th ooutt btn prince, than the lodgings of 'a pain . 
life, o 
continued trouble that attended face- 


painting; 785 being 
deſirous of immortalizing his name by ſome more glorious 


undertaking, went to Paris, in hopes of being ng thr, 5 


in tue grand ery of the Louvre. Not f 
he returned LO wk; and ſed to the king, by 
cartoons for the 


n the inſtitution of the order of the garter, the pro- 
ceſſion;of the knights in their habits, with the ceremony 
of their inſtallment, and St. George's ' feaſt : but his, de- 


mand of 8000l. being __ ht unreaſonable, while the 


n 


r a leſs ſum, the gout and 
other diſtempe 


put an pe to his life, He died in 1641, 
0 "Fore and was buried in St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, Where his Bonument, whatever it was, periſhed by 
the fire. Du Sv 
Rubens, man 


„was be, who eme che rules and general 


fays, that of all the diſciples of an * 
whom were admirable, Van Pyck 2 


'& Maxim of his miſter; chat he even excelled him in the 90 7 5 . 


« delicacy « of his coloring, and in his cabinet-pieces ; but 1716. 


« that his guſto in the defigning e betta 


«than har of Rubens,” 


VAN HUYSUM (Feit); tld ee ike, 


| was born at Amſterdam in 1682; and was the ſon of a 
be His father taught hint = unt ſcreens, figures 
ſometimes flowers 


nd vaſes of wood, land{ki ps, 
ut the ſon, being arrived th years | of maturity, perceived, 
at to work 1 in every branch of his art was the to ex- 


cel in none; and therefore he confined himſelf to flowers, 
fruit and Minſklp 


an \ arried a wife about 1705. 


beföte this p inter attained ſo 


ſentiig. the f 
fruit, At thie times of the year, when the flowers were in 


bloom, and the fruit in perfection, he uſed to deſign them 
he has ſhewyn, by the ſuperidtity - 
cacy of his 8 his ſurprizing ex- 


in his own gard 


of ts Sat, U the + deſc 
7: actneſs, 


A 


- Quitting his father's ſchool, he ſet up 
No ain 


perfect a -miariner of repre- 
auty of flowers, and the down and bloom of. 


ſtreſs, and high finiſhing, that he could trace e 
through all her refinements, and exceed all that Went 
before him in the manner of expreſſing thoſe beautiful pro- 
ductions of the earth. At laſt his reputation roſe to ſuch 
an height, that all the curious in painting ſought his works 
"with great cagerneſs; and this encouraged him to raiſe his 
prices, till his pictures grew gut of the reach of any but 
Princes and men of the Jargoſt ſortunes. 
Van Huyſum at length began to have ſtrange freaks 
that approached to madneſs, which, are attributed to the 
Tailleries of ſome painters on the oquetry of his wife, 
though ſhe was neither young, nor handſome. This made 
him take to drinking F of hich, joined with 5 humour 
ok his wife, and the de uchery 70 his ſon, w e Was 
obliged to ſend to the Indies, threw him into P ate of 
aan and melancholy. His frenzy would. often. laſt 


| "laft. to his Works; fo that his laſt pictures are as much 
. eſteemed, as thoſe. he Arn in Fs prime... The ear 
before he died, nature began to decay in him; and in 
proportion as his. ge led him, his mind grew more 

tranquil; and that, ſome months before his death, he 

2 entirely recovered his nt 9g died at e in 
N aged 67. | 


Dureh "VAN E ( Sir Renne a9" was 4 from 
—. Abd family in Kent, and was eldeſt ſon of Sit r 


Vane, ſecretar of ſtate to Charles '* He Was born Ne 
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Contracled an averſion to the 1 ernment and Aue 55 


Clarendon, 18 himſelf to New England in 1 3 55 ; and 1 5 


. 


| heard of before. He returned e into En 8 05 
1637 and, appearing to be reformed. from the extrava- 
_ gances of his opinions, married a lady of a good muy ; 
and, by his father's intereſt, was joined with Sir Wi 57 
| Ruſſel 2 the office of treaſurer of the navy. 8 15 2 


5 . * 


veral days, yet without ever communicatin uſe iv the 


„ v5 ay =* £2 UY 
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, n ab 
gieit traſt and profit. For ſotme time he ſetttied well fa 


tified Wien the government; but, upon his father's receiy- 


ing 4 remarkable diſobligation from the lord Strafford 

by the latter's" being created in 1639 baron Raby, the houſe 
and land of Vane, (which title he had promiſed himſelf, 
and which'Strafford laid hold of, merely our of contempt 
to the Vaneg)"both' father and ſon formed'a"reſolacion of 
revenge.'”-'Por this purpoſe” che latter, ' who had feceived 
the honour of knighthood in 1640, betook himſelf" to the 
friendſhip of Pym and other declatec enemies of the court; 
and contributed all that. intelligence, which deſigned the 


\ 


ruin of che carl, and which {ited himſelf in the entire Clarendoo, 
. confidence" of thoſe who promoted the ſame; ſo that no- r. 2 


thing Wis concealed from Him, though it is believed that 
he comimitrticated his thoughts to very few, 

Upon the: breaking out of the civil wars, he adhered to 
the intereſt of che parlizment with the utmoſt zeal and vi- 
gour; being, in 1643, one of the commiſſioners ſent by 
them to invite the Scots to their aſfiſtance. Under this 
character he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as the . great contriver 
and promoter of the ſolemn league and coyenant ;” 
though, even at that time, he was known to Have an equal 


ayerſion to it, and to Preſbytery, as he ſhewed afterwards _. 2 


upon all occafions, being a zealous Independent. In 16 
he was the grand inſtrument of carrying the famous ſelf- 


denying ordinance, which gave life and fpirit to the Inde- 


N cauſe; and in his ſpeech, upon introdueing the 
ebate on that ſubject, obſerved, that, though he had been 
poſſeſſed of the treaſurerſſip of the navy 5 the begi 

ning of the troubles, without owing it to the fayour of the 


A 


parliament, yet he was ready to refign it to them; and 


defired that the profits of it might be applied towards the 
ſupport of the war, He was likewiſe one of the commiſſi- 
oners at the treaty of Uxbridge, in Jan. 1644-5, and in 


that of the Iſle of Wight in 1648: in which laſt, as he 


was now determined to procure, if poſſible, a change in 
the government, he uſed all his efforts to retard any con- 
cluſion with his majeſty, till the army could be brought to 
London; and for that purpoſe amuſed the king's party, 
by the offer of a toleration for the common- prayer and the 
epiſcopal clergy.. However, he did not approve of the 


vol. I. 


farce” put 2 the parliament by the army, nor of the 
execution Of 


the king; withdrawing for ſome time from 
the ſcene while theſe things were acted. But, upon the 
eltabliſhment” of the Commonwealth, 1648-9, he was 


appointed 
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Was continued, till the diſſolution of the parliament by 
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appointed ane of the council of ſtate, in which, poſt he 


Cromwell in 1653; to whoſe. authority he. always refuſed 


do ſubmit, and by whom, being 5 5 05 or ill intention: 
AATILOTOO 


Ozon. - 


55 management of 721755 affairs; but Jan. 1659-60, he was 


againſt him, he was impriſoned in -caltte, ' Af- 
ter the 83 death, and the depoſing of his ſon Ri- 
chard, he was, in May 1659, again made one of the coun- 
eil of ſtate; and in Oct. one of the new council. for the 


diſcharged from his ſeat in the parliament, and confined 
his houſe at Raby, in the county of Durham 


Upon the Reſtoration it was imagined, tha .as-the de- 


1 , 1 4 


 .-  claration from Breda was full of indemnity-to all except 


the RI he was comprehended in it; his innocence 
of the king's death was repreſented in ſuch a manner by 
his friends, that an addreſs was a upon by both houſes 
of parliament in his behalf, to which a favourable anſwer, 
though in general terms, was returned by his majeſty ; and 
this being equivalent to an act of parliament, though it 


Wanted the neceſſary forms, he was thought to be fuffici- 


I P- 163, &c. 


ently ſecured, But the ſhare he had in the attainder of the 
earl of Strafford, and in the whole turn of affairs to the 

h of government, and-(above all) the great opinion 
which was entertained of his parts and gapacities to em- 
broil matters again, made the court think it neceſſary to 


put him out of the way. He was brought therefore to his 


trial the 4th of June 1662, for imagining and com 

the death of king Charles I, and . upon 1 
uſurping the government; in anſwer to Which he urged, 
that neither the king's death; nor the members themſelves, 
could diſſolve the ong. parliament, whereof he being one, 
no inferior could call him in 

guiity, he was, on the 14th, beheaded on Tower-hill, 
where a_new and very indecent practice was hegun. It 
had been obſerved, that the dying s of the regicides 
had left impreſſions on the hearers, not at all to the ad- 


Stute trials, Vantage of government; to prevent which, ſtrains of a pe- 


culiar nature being expected from him, drummers were 


placed under the ſcaffold ; who, as ſoon as he began to 


_=_ to the public, n à fi iven, ſtruck up their 
drums. This put bim in 0 he only Befired 
they might be ſtopped, for he underſtood what was meant 
by it. Then he went through his devotions; and, as he 
Was taking leave of thoſe about him, happening to ſay 
ſomewhat with relation to the times, 11 

| ; a ſecone 


im in queſtion : but, being found 
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diiſſumulation, aſa quick conceptions and very ready, 
and weighty niit lanplenſant 8 os 
ſanding; ich pe inte and odiſcethedotherphrpoſes = 


of ather men wth wonderful ſaν,l ç W hilſt he hadhim—- 
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| tach emed 8 
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An theſe 


ee ind- præynd often himſclf, hut with 
&peculiar: ;whick ranlligewiſe through his writings 
to a degree that rendered trum iwhollyi unintelligible: He 
inclined to Origen's notion of an uni verſal ſalvation to all, 
worn * * * ;th6[dampat; and tothe dacrrine of 
left ao N hriſtbnher, who was cre- 
por i Millie reer arge Abt title off land Ber- 
ie en of Durham. er. ug bim end 44 
Soshiitings, Ewert of — — 
were, io -Quieſtion:;propaunded:: tand reſolved, 
upon ocęaßon af the idate? puh anQſeaſonable call to 


hung Ds an order] towlove and union amngſt the 
*honeſt ; 1056,” Founiltwas written; upon occa- 
ſion. of 4 faſt; and cuntainedi ſays>Lbdlow, the 


ſtate of tho ;republican's ;tonmoverſy witl/the, king, the i 
preſent deviation from that cauſe for which they; engaged, 
and the means to unite all Parties in the accompliſhment 

of it. 2. C (Fheiretired Man's Meditations;rory tlie myſterx 
4 and aufetof godlineſs ſhining forth in the Hving world. 

cg 1090 to. an enthuſiaſtic.treatiſe, on aux Saviour's 
coming own toi erect a fifth monarchy upam earth, which 
would laſt 1000 years. 3. Of the Love of God and 

„Union with God, 1657,” 4to. Of this bock lord Cla--: 

—_— Wharf bad: readiit,, and fou nothifg of 
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© - + ſubje-matter-of id was IE o 3 that it 
„ ; required another kind of preparation" of mind, and it * 
hk bos another kind of met, that men are ordinarily cm 
«+ fupplied- with.” 4. An Epigle Generel we che myftt. i 
wy dydy of brit oh e 3 in = 
Babylon, uh are pi and ſtrangers on: che earth, 
a defiring and ſechling n the lnabenly' countrys"\x66a,” 
55. „The Face of the Nimes wheteb 2 dedy dig. ; 
rered;) by feverab prophetical Seriptureyy from the be- 0 
be of Geneſis. tothe einc of the Reveldtion;:'theriſe, 100 
eig Und iſſue of the o and conteſt;/berweerr'the 
25 3 of eee ſerpent, to the 
66 final breaking of the i $ head, tolthe total and ir- Nh 
'6 recoverablesTuin of the monarchies of this world, &. . 
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_ 44. Man's Life a m a 1 Enemies 
Death; ng his imipriſonment and me 
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5 VANIERE | RAMs) French cfuit, famous fir ; 
Latin poetry, Was .at Cauſſes, a tobyn. ini tlie dioceſe bh 
of Bezzers, 1664; His parents ſpent æheit lives in rural oc- | 
cupations and amuſemenits, and Naniereentexed thoro | 15 
into cheir manmiers and taſte. : He ſtudied unden the Jeſuits al 
at Bexiers, amd became one of their fociety in 1 DEN He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf early by-his Latin 2 dom 
poſed a great mmumber of his works in thas Ka 
-cipal of which is, **Pradium Ruſticum.“ e 
-alſo 2% Pöetical Dictiommy vim r710, l after- 
: wards gave an/abridgement: He went u great Way likewile 
, in. compilitig x French and Eatin Dictionary: hut did not 
ve to finith-it. He died at I Guloufe in 17 1.396" He holds 
a very lugh rank among the: modern Laim poets, but 
reſembles thein all in his ſeruile imitation of tha aricients: 
as perhaps it i now impoſſible to compoſe Latin poetry, Wt 
and” yet TOO the . manner of an Sigi 
L writer. / * 9 Gs 1 1 5 9 O 1 7 gl Hire) 
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a. | 4% CY ANUNG, in eee Gees hen Sent of Tray: was 
1 at Tauriſano, in tlie kingdom of Naples, 155 5 d a 
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19; by order of the parliamei of Ty oule, was con- 
46 90 Th. teilig, Vaan, 8 bs 's 10 "Eft emed 


on. A an athei This Wise 55 fi ed to 
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clan, ut Ly TeaJi 225 no 10 ta d. e 


abo- 


\þ 5 — oft a Ged. a ing all ahings id. chance. ., He 
** adored- nature, as 2 — e of all beings : this was his 


principal error, hence all the reſt were derived; and he 
* had-the:boldneſs to teach it with great Obiſtinacy at 


„ Foulauſe He gained many followers A momg the younger 


& RIP whole foible 15 4s to oh * 
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He 
and he 


Lao, any 7 Put all 
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T A Catholic * ey ae that- 
Fel dn ye; PerAS "He was even no po a 
0 be ſet at ws 3 ſufficient 2175 
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1 
a 7 ercd, . that . he adored 
« with the church 1 5 8 Perſons,” and that 
Nature __ demonſtrated the being of a Deity.” 
6 And ſeeing by chance a ſtraw.on. the ground, he took. 
it up, and, retcbing it forth, ſaid to the judges, ..* This 
« ſtraw obliges me — confeſs, that there is 2 God: and 
« he,. prov e NT Wa that, God was the 
+ author and creator. of WO being.incapable 
aid 3 
« yanity „ rather than an inward 8 and 
4 15 1 LE inſt him Were .conyincing, he was by 
« ſentence of, parhament condemned to a after.the ey, hal 
25 1 fix months in preparing things for a hearing 
2 in the dung-cart,, c e Gramond; when 
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continued till 1670.” 
and spent the remainder of ts. Jays. in ſtudy. 
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ais banden hi N 8 1854 EY 
noobs. and d panic 1 Wien 
e were ſei . oh '$ or oF 
in à large cryſtal Vale füll 6f Watet. Wletedpon de 
4% was acc, d of witche aft bat he anſwertd, hat iat Anti- 
i mat being burned Ned de '# ſire 925 5 Mint all ; 
< and" peftj tential difeafes; R as iti prifor; he 
<«' pretetrded to be 46 1 Went 8 2 
6e ſacrament ; but 4 ele Was. tis Hopes . 
« efcaj ing. he threw o 0 1 alk, and died a5" he ad | 
« [ive * * F indes en UW 
Tue "hiſtory of Pint At N55 ;" tlie etesding 1 
of vanity in ſome te ente Pri what other mb 
caſi be "aſſigned for à zeal' of convertlig 1 65 * eg 


Which attempt, if it ſüccceds, is as Rt end iti 


ſtrüction of the convert, às it can hardly miſs of ng 


| the converter, whether he fucceeds'or Not. The 1 
3 this atheiſt has beet! written! ſeveral titties; 'but that by A 


Durand, intituſed, „Da Vie & les Seutimens de Lacks 
«'Vanini,” and printed at due 172 hs inn e dem- 
priſes erery thing which hath been ſaie him, : 


"V ARIELEAS Antomus), Pha 9 OY 


known than 8 for ſeveral Hiſtorical works, Was de- 


ſrended frbm a"good' facit, atid Born dt Gueret in 1644. 
After 4 e e dent, of which he — 85 the R ad- 


br e, he became 4 Tvate tutor to fo 8. 
1 pi a fl 


ity ; and theh went, to Paris, Ne: 
9 as a malt of lettres, and had atceſs to tue Duj 


Whoſe houſe Was the'common rendezvous of the . 


He obtained afterwards" Face in tlie King's Ubrary, by 
his intereſt with Nicholas Volbert, who was made liBratian 
after the death of Jainies Dupuy in 16 58. Mr. Colbert, 
afterwards miniſter ef Mate, RATS ell his brother 
Nicholas to find böte à mah capable of collatiug certain 
N 'Varillas' Was recommended; and had che 
Abbe of St. Real for his,coaGutor ; atid handfome penſions | 
were ſettled both.” But whether Varillas was ne 15 
gent. and ee Ur Rad not a enius for ſuch fort bf buſi- 


nefs, he did not give fatisfaQtion, and was therefore dil- 


miſled from his emplo 


ent in 1662 * yer Had Ris $ enfion. 
As Nette ER: the ro 25 wal] | 


Sig lover of betty a and his own! 
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He el Seger enge geesndiny, Inde 40 61 
yet not ber is-cireunlancesWereeaſy,” 
dt. Cone y ane. ; 6f "a 'retireinent ;' "Un ern e dicd' © 
une . 72% 12001 78 213 31k 3607 ee ELD 
* ede e Uthe Mito? 
eat End publiſhed,” ar "different times and in 
tions, x hiffoty of France, comprifing a period 
eite under nine different t inning with” 
Lewis ere . ith Henry II publiſhed atfo7 
« Les Anecdotes de ou Tiere e de ja 
« MaiſoH de Medicis, at the bo nt 1685,” in 72moj/and, 
« Hiſtoire des Revolutions a1 en Eufope en trtiere de 
> Religion, Paris, 1686,“ and often epd. Vitillas 
25 forme advantages to recommend him as am hiſtorian: 
Hatural ſtyle, tough neither correct nor eloſe 
IND ae for Miſtory. He had a good way of relating and” | 
off fs; and his characters, though ſomewhat” | 
| _ ure drawn with art, and for the moſt part appear 
| aue ang intereſting. Add to this, that he abounds in 
a anecdotes} whith ate things that all people love.” Menage 
wondered, that a man who had ſo littie commerce with' 
; the world Thould attain ſo juſt à notion of the public, as' he 
5 has ſhewn iti his hiſtories: but he. accounts For it in ſome 


4 meaſure, When he tells us, how he once heard Varillas Menagiana, 
iS ſay, that “ öf tem things which he > knew; he had learned tom. iv. 
=, 8 1 from converſation.” . Ni Tor eee 
1 frequent profeſſions of 2 prejudiced many in 
— his 8 a made him paſs fot 4 Wiitet Wü had 
Y penetrated" into the inmioſt 'recefſes of the cabinet, and 
. drow forth a great deal of ſceret hiſtory; and this was 
1 the more readily delieved, on accotitit of! the numerous 
in and im manuſcripts Whieh he pretende in his 
t. prefaces to have bęem from time to ume Sommunicated to 
er him. All this zured him 5 ons ion ut fir: his 
in books were read with eagerneſs; 1 an was the call of 
he the public for ; them, that the bookſ encrally ſent 
ns forth two . in different e gh: Tame time. 
. The public however . at le e and came 
„ to be convinced; that the N &cdores, which 
We Variffas put off for or Lachen facts, had ns foundation,” 
on but were wholly of Eis own invention: although ne en- 
8 deavcuted to make them pals for realities, by affected et- 
ta tions of titles, irrſtructions, letters, memoirs, and rela- 
the tions] IL of chert imsgipary. As his deſign was to pleaſe, 


ers. ther ene" "TO" "his" readers, "He one” kick 
| | = which 


334 NVARIE 4.“ 


cCharactetiſed- perſons he know, lit! 3 

| — inqþe. greateſt, familiarity. with them ; — 5 1 
reaſons for all the mn, ee! © ates took, 2 bes 
too their douneils. — — 
| confidence,,yhich were ſcarcely ns kg ; air of 5a 
ties; which runs through, all bis, writings, is romantic; for 
every event. acqording to him proceeded from premedita- 
tion andidefign «hich we know, is e en 


rene at eckt de een 2201 fo 


paſſed. age hs with regard to. his 1 Hiſtory of 2 
and 'lorentine Anecdotes; but his- | 
708 Revolutions in matters of Religion, which, baye Hap- - 
«© pened-in Europe, utterly ruined his reputation abroad, 
2s it expoſed him to the cxiticiſms: of able men in each 
country: for inſtance, Burnet in England, Brunſmannus 
in Denmark, Puffendorf and Seckendorf in Germany, 
2 — — detected and expoſed 5 15 0 and 
repreſentations concerning the ſtate. of rel eir 
ive countries, and made a wonderf A A 
in the opinions of thoſe who had been uſed to believe 
Varillas his own bare word. We may add, that 
the caiticiſms, of Bayle, occaſionally made on this author, 
in various parts of his Dictionary, ſufficiently prove him to 
3H "have been not only i inaccurate, but unworthy of all . 
VARRO (Marcos TznkxT ins), afually ple the 
moſt learned of-all the Romans, was born in the year of 
Rome 638; that is, about 28 before Chriſt... His immenſe 
learning made him the admiration. of his time; which yet 
was the moſt flouriſhing for arts and: glory, that Rome ever 
knew. He Was a ſenator. of the firſt di junction, both for 
birth and merit; and bore many great offices, that of Tri- 
| bune of the people among che reſt. He was an intimate friend 
of Cicero; and his friendſhip was confirmed and immorta- 
lised by a mutual dedication of their learned works to each 
other. Thys Cicero dedicated his Academic Queſtions” 
to Varro; and Varro dedicated his ©. reatiſe on the Latin 
„tongue to Cicero; In the Civil Wars, he was zealouſly 
attached to Pompey; but, after his defeat, ſoon. e 5 
Cæſar, who was reconciled to him, From thence, hea appli 
his hole timę to letters, and had the charge of the reek 
and Latin libraries at Rome. He was abox ſeyenty, when 
Antany pe him; however, he ee 17770 
a 2 
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he died in 1605, He did . 
| exeditors. 1 Jabel 85 * EM _—_— 228131 gl SHR (An £ 4 
He ns a bf Mes ee firſt vorrected Lange 65 
ke French langu He borne it With 0 
ce and e I His in n 10 
ehfeſſy upon Coeffeteau Woſe by 


neſteem, R . 


241 12 5 


VA UGEILA'S. | 
hardly allow uny phraſes or ces th be Guldlhdige- : 
— but oh FR to be found in that work: Which 
made Balzac ſay pledfantly; chats & in the judgement of 
„Vaugelas, ſalvation was no more to be had out of the 
«Rotnats bliftory,: than- dut of! Rang Roman church.” | 
His principal talent was for praſet fot, as to e 
thoughhie wrote ſome verſpecih Itakian that were 525 

yet hoc hu not ſueveed im French. He wesſche author 


8 


of * Fran Works: 1. W ag nga mas 
Faris, 167. iu to. My. del Men“ 
Wor a torr 16 neo to this excellent:ixredt 


tie, that ke is ef rnd of clog nes andi folded 
« Quint-Qurck de 1 vie. Er Actions ern Te 
Grand wadduit d. Latin; Parte, i653“ in — 
fit eden Walz ebnducted by Conrart ant 
\ and ſccond Juctroded, like. N. After tis 2 Ann 
5 was puhliſfied hy Patrù, ar Pufls T1 10 J era 
from a new copy of the author, very ay ee e 
former, and which had been found ſince. Vaugelas {pen | | 
chirty-years! iir tramflatlug chris author, ee d. dae | 
ing it car be —— dogin ingeds AY OD. 
what. Balzas: a Buchbar have declared. it tcHlmsddl F 


Umiiotngs 
which all facceeding tranſlatorꝭ may very ſafety fortn themq- 
celvega f en no Te et 2x7. Si aſleg 1 e 


Aan 

Voiture, who was / the intimate trend of eee a 
to tally: Nm moch for his over-niceneſs and deli N 
tranflating this autor? He ved te tell him; tit — 3 
never be ſiniſhed' for thaty While he was peliſhitig one 
part, othe kngedge: muſt needs undergo ſome change f am 
he would Have all the teſt 10 do ober apaity and [HE 
plied-to-hirw/Mantial's epigram upon the 'barder/whismwas 
fo long ing dne part of the face, chat the heard in 
the 3 again upon the other. Heweyer, 
nillety' apatty”and! let the philoſopfier deſpiſe; this delt. | 
lettres mati.ag” muck: ay”: he" pleaſes, for ponchlug ſo 
muck-yaluableuinhe: upO ſo futile an object, the French 
language w il bei ever indehted to him for: ix ein r. : 
To Ae Ways Voltaire, “ began to attaim and ch. 29. 
to aſſume afied form: Which Was owing to'the/French | 

academy Hut particularly to Vaugohs.” His tranſlation 
of Eten (ee which apþoct in 1646; was the 
* firſt 608 boch wrden with pufity; and there>ate fer 
"A. ofs (ons! ald turns chat e 2, become vp. 
ace D eite 6 NEIL. 1 13124. 
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ve bee GARGI LASSO, vo Drin Mii 
16. JO Bes ue) I n BAY 3s MAY t 


EW 1 85 E IVS (ELAVSDS-REXATUNS an act 
Vriter, who livecb in the fourth century, under the 
ign of Valentinian, do Mom he dedicates-a Work, in- 

Sue Epiteme inſtutorum mi militzris.) This is a 


mar 15 compilation. from many apthors: gn jets treated 


with / much method and Latinity, all 
things aconſidered, e * ama 19% Eres work- was 

publiſhed; with ae 60 weitete bee eee Frohtinus, 
22 and Eneas, at b Leyden, 16 44; n damo; and af. 
dwrwarchs “ Velalie:Chvier uche, I Seo. Tberg are allo 
| extant angler. Vegetins's name, if indeed a the fans V cge- 

kin, of yhich Fabricius douhts, Artis VNpteritiariæ ſive 
< Mylomedicine libriquatuor:- Baſilff 1, to; aud 


2 -  afrerwaryss. . 40. LOT fr <4 165 * nen an 


19 bol 55d act tun ben 1-: 


mn, Ves (Maneve), « hameb l an ce 


A lebrated writer of 5: 988:deſcended/ uf an ancien 
Cola orum and wealthy; family And borm at Augſburg iu: He 


bs Germano- _was/edueatod with:-great care t and, ad hee odd a 

8 love for polite literature, was ſent very young to Rome, to 
Dia. ade . Antony Muretus3c:be:iweasyrtheve in the year 
1 He zoined- 50 the tudy :of antiguizy. chat of the 
Italian tengue: aud d Hanel ſo pte a maſtet᷑ of it, 
e five it like a Florentine. Upenchie return to his 
_ [own country, be 8 lizd himſelf to the bern 1689; ob- 
.  .tainedthedign a ſenator in-1592 v advanced to be 
member of he ir eouncil in 1 594; and Was elected 
Prator in 1600. He diſcharged all theſe-offices with great 
reputation, and was i the;ornamentyafhigzeountry; He 
loved and patronized learning and learned men: and never 
un perſon had more friends in the republie of letters than 
be. He furniſhed aſſiſtanee to everal authors; and par- 
2 50 only contributed to the great collection of inſcriptions 
©... ©, Publiſhed by Grater,,. He gave the ſecurity of a thouſand 
Hdloerins, in order to procure to Ritterſhuſiug a manuſcript 
I 85 the 3 of Aſodorus Peluſiota, which was in the li- 
13 duke af Bavaria, and could not be had with- 
0. ach ſecurity ; and what made chig / aſt of 2 N 

| ater, he did it without Rittetſhuſing's K 

was not only an aſſiſtant to others: he Was alſo 5 
author of ſeyeral good books AUT "His firſt cflay, 20. 
REY A 1 5 r E746 1 
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cording to Melchior Adam, was a work which he pub- ; 
liſhed at Venice in 1594, thus intituled: Rerum Au- : 
« ouſtanarum Vindelicarum Libri Octo, quibus a prima | 

" | pers war ac Vindelicorum origine ad annum uſque 

« 552 a Nata Chriſto nobiliſſimæ gentis Hiſtoria & Anti- 

« quitates traduntur; ac antiqua monumenta, tam que: 

« Auguſte, quam que in agro Auguſtano, quin & que | 

« alibi extant ad res Auguſtanas ſpectantia æri inciſa & no- 

tis illuſtrata exhibentur.” In 1602, he publiſhed at 
Augſburg, Rerum Boicarum libri quinque, Hiſtoriam 

« a gentis origine ad Carolum Magnum complexi.” He | 
afterwards publiſhed at different times the lives of ſeveral I 
martyrs of Augſburg. His works were collected and re- - 
printed at Nuremburg 1682, in folio, under the inſpection | | 
and care care of Arnoldus, ptofeſſor there; who wrote 
Prolegomena, in which he informs us of many particulars 
concerning him. As Velſerus held a great correſpondence 

with the learned of Italy and ſeveral other countries, many _. 

of his Latin and Italian letters were collected and inſerted 

in this edition. He paſſed for the author of a celebrated _ 
piece called Squittinio della liberta Veneta,“ which X 
was publiſhed in 1512. Gaſſendus having obſerved, that g. Vitz 
ſeveral ' aſcribed this book to Peireſc, adds, that they 
were miſtaken; and, that it was probably written by the 
illuſtrious Velſerus, as he calls him. REES 

Velſerus died in 1614, and" left no iſſue by his marri- 
age. He was one of thoſe who never would ſuffer his 
picture to be drawn; yet it was done without his know- 
ledge, at Gaſſendus informs us in his life of Peireſc. . 


VERGIL (Poryport), a writer ** who did not want 
© either genius or learning,” 'fays Bayle, was born at 
Urbino in Italy in the fifteenth century; but the year is Dia. in 
not named. The firſt work he publiſhed was, A Col- ee. 
lection of Proverbs, 1498.” He was the firſt among 
the moderns who publiſhed any book of that nature; and 
he ſeems to have been a little vain upon it: for when 
Eraſmus afterwards publiſhed his ** Adagia,” and did not 
take notice of his work, he reproached him for it in terme 
not civil, in the preface to his book, de rerum invento- 
** tibus.?* Their friendſhip, however, does not ſeem to 
have been interrupted by it; and Vergil, at the infſtigation 
of Eraſtnus, left thie paſſage out in the later editions. 
Theſe © Adages” of Polydore Vergil were printed three or 
four times im a very ſhort ſpace; and this ſucceſs encou- 
Vol. XII. 5 | . rag:d 
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raged him to undertake à more difficult, works That was 
his book de rerum inyentoribus,” ptinted. in 1499. At 
the end of the 4th edition, at Baſil, 1336, amo, is ſub- 
joined a ſhort commentary of his upon. the Lord's. Prayer. 
Aﬀer this, he was ſent into England by pope. Alexander 
VI, to collect the papal tribute, e He 
recommended himſelf in An l {a effectually to the 
powers in being, and. was ſq well pleaſed with, it, that, 
having obtained the dignity of archdeacon in the church of 
Wells, he reſolxe to ſpend the remajnder of his, life in 
England. Here he undertook a Fan work, at the 
command of Henry VII; upon which he; ſpent. abore 
twelve years. It was an bee England.“ and dedi- 
cated, n 133 to Henry VIII: but, as Bayle rightly ob- 
ſerves, the Engliſh do nat much value it. It has, indeed, 
been ſeverely cenſured. by many of our, writers; and a 
critic upon hiſtorical works, who ſpeaks, of it with mode - 
Kieran, TALON, has yet ſaid enough to make it of no value. Theſe 


| Englih are his words ; „ Polydore Vergil was the moſt, accom- 
Hiftorieal ** 991755 Writer, for elegancy and clearneſs of ſtyle, that 


Library, iS age afforded. So much. Leland, the ſevereſt enemy 


he had, has acknowledged of bim; and, on this ſcore 
alone, ſome have e extolled him. But there 
is ſo little of the other mrs neceſſary qualiſication of a 
goochiſtorian, truth ang fair. dealing, in all his twenty-ſix 
books, that he been juſtly, condemned by our critics 
„and it is no wonder, that ſome of e eee 
„an indignation, ſuitable, to the. abuſes, put upon their 
„country.“ And John Caius, in his bock“ de Anti- 
&« quitatibus Cantabrigiz,” mentions. it as a thing, not 
only reported, but even certainly known, that PoJydore 


Vergil, to Me ee the faults in his 
.** hiſtory, mo 


iſtory, molt, wickedly committed as many of our an 
„ cietit and manuſcript hiſtories, ta, the flames, as a Wag. 
* it was printed ſeveral times, and 
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| us, chat k having been now almoſt forty yeats + here. grow —.— 
« 1ng old, he defired leave to go nearer 3 ſun. ag 


40 "In him the ad of June; and, in conſideration of thie zes + ng 


ublic ſervice - os was thought to have done the nation 
1 5 his Hiſtory, he Was permitted to hold his archdea- 
" con Wells, and his prebend of Noningtorl, not- 
« withitanding his abſence from the kingdom.“ It is 
ſaid, that. he ied at Urbino in 1555. He was not 4 
zealous Papiſt in all points : he approved the marriage of 
the clergy, and condemned the worſhip of images; nor 
was he at all diſguſted with the alterations that were made 
in the affairs of England under Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI. There are ſeveral things occaſipnally dropped in his 
writings, which did not pleaſe the bigots of his own church. 
His name of late has deen written Vitgil;“ but, befote 
the Bafil edition in 2636 of his book de rerum inen | 
Pp ribus,” it is en * et 93 Fa 
V E R Roch l 0 en 4 FPloteehe, Wn 3 in 
1432, was well killed in mathematicks, muſic, architectufe, 
ſculpture, and painting; which laft, it ſesms, he left off 
on this account. In a piece which he had made of St. 
John baptizing our Saviour. Leonardo da Vinci, who was 
one ot his ſcholars, had by his order painted an augel, 
holding up ſome, part of our Saviour's garments; which” 
ſo far excelled all the reſt of the piece,; that Vertochio, 
vexed to be outdone by a youth, -reſolved never to make 
uſe, of the pencil any mote. He was the firſt who found 
out the, art of taking and preſerving the Hkeneſs of the 
face, by moulding off the features in plaſter of Paris. He | 
Underſtood caſting very well. The Venetians would have 
employed him to haue made 4 brazen ſtatue of Bartofomeo'* 
di Bergamo on hotſeback, and he drew à model of it in 
wax; but another being preſerred before him to caſt the ' 
ſtatue, he Was fo — that, out of ſpite he htoke off 
the head and legs of his model, and fied. - The ſenate i in 
vain ſent gut orders to ſtop him; they declared, they would 
have his head gut off, if they could eateh Bir; ro which 
he publiſhed; an apſwer, that, „ if they ſhovſd cut off his 
head, it would be impoſſible to make-ariother : wheteas* 
© he couldeabily make a — and a firkt*oHie, fof tie mo- 
« del. of his-homde.” els a Egger Oh, 10 OEM f 
He way pardowed}: andemylayes f Hats vid not the pla- 
ſure of putting ache horſe im nes place? fer! et beide 
himſelf in „ N ada plearify,” aid died 


1488, 56. 
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_, VER-SCHURE:;(Hzenzy), a Duich painter, was 


--. the ſon of a captain, and born at Gorcum in 1627. he 
muas one of thole fruits that are ripe early; and his father, 


_ hor 


perceiving his turn for deſigning, put him at eight years of 


age to a painter at Gorcum, who did nothing but por- 
traits. * Verſchure ſpent his time in this way, till he was 
thirteen; and then left his maſter the face - painter at 
Gorcum, to learn the greater principles of his art at Utrecht. 


After he had continued about fix years with Bot, a painter, 


Fo reputation there, he travelled to Italy, and went 
firſt to Rome; where he frequented the academies, and 


employed himſelf in deſigning after the beſt models. His 


genius leading him to paint animals, hunting, and battles, 
he ſtudied rw thing that might be: uſeful to him in thoſe 
ways. He defigned landſkips, and the famous buildings, 
not only in the neighbourhood of Rome, but all over 


Italy; which employment gave him a reliſh of architec- 


ture. He made a long ſtay at Rome, Florence, and Ve- 
nice ; and, after having lived ten years in Italy, he refolved 
to return to his own country. He paſſed through Swifſer- 
land into France; and while he was at Paris, met with a 
young gentleman, who was going to make the tour of 
taly, and was prevailed on to accompany him. He ſpent 
three years more in Italy; and then came back to Holland, 
arriving at Gorcum in the year 1662. His talent for bat- 
tles put.him upon that kind of painting ; and, to raiſe him- 
ſelf to as much perfection in it as he could, he made a 
campaign in 1672. , He deſigned encampments, the eyents 
in battles, routs, retreats, what happens after a victory in 
the place of battle among the dead and dying mingled with, 
5 and abandoned arms. His genius was fine and 
fruitful; there was a great deal of fire in his imagination, 
and in his works; and, as he had ſtudied much after na- 
ture, he formed a particular guſto, which never degenerat- 
ed into what is called manner, but n a great 
variety of objects, and had more of the Roman than the 
Flemiſh. in it. He took vaſt pleaſure in his profeſſion. He 
had always a crayon in his hand; and wherever he came, 
deſigned ſomething or other after nature, if he met with 
any thing to his goũt, or after a good picture. His beſt 


per for mances are at the Hague, Amſte and Utrecht. 


He was a man of fo reſpectable a character, that he was 5 
choſen to be one of the magiſtrates of the city he lived in: 


and he accepted the office, with the condition that he ſhould' 


p 5 1 . .. 1 * 2 4 * 
not be ↄhliged to quit his profeſhon. Ie ſpent his time 
N 1 "008 2g very 
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@SERSCHURE..;.. 
very happily, was honoured as a magiſtrate, eſteemec 


ned E 
an artiſt, and beloved by every body; when happening to 


undertake a ſmall voyage, he was caſt away two leagues 
from Dort, and drowned the 6th of April, 1690, aged 62. 


VERTOT RZux Avent pf), an agreeable and 155 


elegant French writer in the way of hiſtory, was born of 
an ancient and noble family in Normandy, in 1655. 
Great care was taken of his education, and he was admitted 
_ early into the order of Capuchins ; but his indifferent 
health not permitting him to continue long here, he ob- 
tained a brief of the W 6 to paſs from thence into the 
Regular Canons. He diſcovered ſuch puri 
in his ſtyle, that Fontenelle and another of his frien $ ad- 
viſed him to write hiſtory. He did ſo; and afterwards 
publiſhed, at different times, The Revolutions of 
„Portugal,“ The Revolutions of Sweden,“ and The 
„Revolutions of Rome.“ There are alſo ſeveral diſſerta- 
tions of Vertot, in the mg 
ſeriptions; of which he was a member. He wrote alſo, 
+ The Hiſtory of the Order of Malta,“ 


Of the Origin f 
ed other - 


„the Grandeur of the Court of Rome,” and 
pieces. He died in 1735, aged almoſt 80. 


VERTUE (Grone), was born, 1684, in London, 


. " 2 — a TI 
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where he was put fe! nog to an engraver of arms; but, 
his genfus and ambition [prompting him to appear in an 
higher ſphere, he ſet himſelf with great application to Team 
the art of drawing, in which he became a goo cic 


>d proficient, 
He applied this afterwards to engraving, but Wan esd, | 


reſtrained by the modeſty of his tem] er from making an 
conſiderable figure. Sir Godfrey Keller was, his fi 


patron, and he was afterwards encouraged hy lord Somers. 


His works are numerous. They are generally faithful 
copied, very much laboured, and haye no. elegance to re- 
commend them. Vertue was an antiquary, and. his 
works ate the works of an antiquary, in Which light 
both he and they have great merit; for he hath redeemed 
from obſcurity many valuable remains of antiquity 
Horace Walpole hath digeſted and publiſh | 
original 1189 ** Anecdotes of Painting jn England ; wit! 
ſome account of the principal Artiſts, zud incidental 
© notes on other Arts, collected by Mr. George Vertue, 
4 vols, 1762, 4tq; finee republiſhed in 


| vols. Byo, 1782. N 
Vertue, ſays Mr, Were © had for ſeveral years been 


* 


3 collecting 
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and elegance 


mojrs.of the Academy of In- 
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: cc colleQing. materials for a work upon Painting and 
% Painters : Win onyerſed and correſponded. with moſt of 
"« the virtuoſi in gland; he Was perſonally acquainted 
40 yh the oldelt, performers in the ſcience; he minuted 
4 ownevery thing he heard from them. He viſited every 
A collection o han. attended ſales, copied every paper 
_ * he could find relative to the art, ſearched offices, regiſters 
4 pariſhes, and regiſters of. wills for births and deaths, 
turned over all 555 own. authors, and tranſlated thoſe of 
other countries which related to his 1 „He wrote 
40 * down. every thing 5 ard, ſaw, or, read. His collec- 
Ir, forty, volumes, large and mall. 
4 2 10 57 of mg pocket bogs 1 found a note of his firſt 
44 ntention comp the u a. Work; m Was. in. 1713, 
66 « and he continued. it afiiduouſly wk death 1 1nN 43 
8 Theſe MSS. I — of his widow Alter his er 
Preface to ANECDOTES. 5 4. a} ths 


| Melchior oh VESALIUS nxpazas),. a tbr ot 
mn pee 6 phyfician, was Ee, from a A which had 
'zbounded with phyſicians. I6h . 5 o of 8, his great- 


tot um. 

| Liogenius randfather, Was yan, to. Ma pr dy, firſt 

9 ee, 915 of Maximi yak 1; and went 125 ettled J's 1 ouvain, 

Memoites, When he was. old. ha 5 5 bete at K. 5 iy ths wrote com- 

&c. tom. v. mentarzes. upon th of Rhaſes upon Hippo- 

Crates 6 Acherien 1 father ae e apothe - 

cary to he Shore fad, Our Ye fajius was born at 

Fran ſs but in what no 7255 to be. uncertain; Vander- 

de finding his birth 1 in 1 1814, while, others place it in 

1512. He was inſtrucked in the languages 01 f philoſophy 

at Louyain, and there gave early tokens, of. his love for 

Anatomy, and of his future aul in OAT knowledge of the 

Human body; for he was often amuſing himſelf with dil- 

ſecting rats, e Nei and nen 15 with © Spoly 
ns : 


Go) 


4c 4 


4 jr ve Wien in £094 5 8 5 very i we mar 
| 4 from his Work, De e Days A 
1 | : . which, 
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'FESALEO Ss. 
_ which,” -thodgH the the beſt book of thay 5 in "the 
world, ard what juſtly gave him the title of by the father of 
anatomy, Was yet compoſed Hy hifi at eighteet years of 
After wards he went to Lotwain, and to com- 
mubicate the knowledge he had Acquired : "t 1 5 he tra- 
velled intoTtaly tend lectures 6. made amatomical demon- 
frrations at „ Bologna, arid veral other” cities there. 
About 1 547, the vepoblic: Hips made him profeſſor | 1 
univerfty of Padua, here he taught! anatomy even. 
years t and Carles V. called 85 wo be his phyfician,”: as 
was alſo t6 Philip II. King of Werte "He acquired a Pro- 
digious Ape at thoſe BY rt 7 his ſagacity and kill 
an his profeſione} of Which Thuatius Has recorded; this 
wery fmgular affarance. He tells us, that Maximilian 


3, '@'Fgwriont count bf Buren, grand general And a favourite of 
. the emperor, being ill, Veſalius declared to Him, that he 
Sg could not recover; And alf told Un, that he cold, not 
. hold out beyortd ſüch a day and hour. '* The count,” firmly 
2 perſusded tat the event would anftrer tlie prediftion, in- 
nt vited all his friends to a grand entettatormnerit à at the time,; 
dad after Which he made them preſehits, tobk a filial leave of 
at- them, and then epi preciſely at tlie momegt Veſalius 
rſt had mentioned. If this #ccbunt” bè not trüe, it ſhews at. 
in, Ieaſt the vaſtireputation Veſalius muſt habe riſen to, where 
m- duch ſtöfies Were invented tö do hit hohotir; but 3 1115 be 
- true, it mũſt be Aſtribed to chance; and called 4 4 luc y hit; 
5 and this, without N from the "merits of Ve uus: 
n at Fs: Priſagia of pro cations may fairly be deemed 
ler- be the rech pf hu nan, fagatity; not can the medical 
t in art, when chltidated and i it Pptoved to the utmoſt, | ever 
phy Karre y its profeffors' GD TIN 
for Veſalius Was h&w*at che reh heighr 01 his Flory, 1 in | 
the 8 Hodriftttng" condition "\magilable, when. All at 
diſ- hee he formed a deſigu of ni ing a journey to Paleſtme. 
ung f Many reaſons Hive” been gien, ata more, conjectures 
. No about his aotixe 0 this ran e advent! reg yet 
nder | Fotking eertailr appears pieces ents Fader ngue- 
my, tus, in a 3 to arus Peucerus, a, this. account 
ugh 'of the affair? * ls Wal us,“ 48 Þ 1275 «hel believing. a 
long oüng Spenden Whom d'attende to be 
and dead, Bbtained Nabe of. his Parè * open kim, for the 
a, to % ſake of i nqufring. into the real cane of his Tels, which 
1x be he had 100 rightly comprehentted. This was granted, 
He * but he had flo [porter made an Incifioir ivits, the body, 
May On GREG Xs ſymptoms of n #94 opening the 


X 4 | e breaft, 
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VESALIUS.' | 
« breaſt, ſaw the heart beat, The parents; coming after- 


350: 


me 
* wards to the knowledge of this, were. not ſatisfied with | 
I proſecuting him for murder, but accuſed him of impiety aft 
« to the inquiſition ; in hopes that he would, be puniſhed 15 
with greater rigour by the judges of that tribunal, than tke 
«© by thoſe of the common cy But the king of Spain ph 
<< interpoſed, and ſaved him; on condition, however, 
| that, by way of atoning for the crime, he ſhould under- 
Aftroc de take a pilgrimage to the Holy Land.“ Jacobus Mangetus, wl 
Lue Vener. in his “ Bibliotheca Medicorum, ſtates the ſame ; and as 
the account has been adopted by very learned and knowing all 
men. In the mean time others pretend, that he under- th 
took this journey out of an inſatiable thirſt after riches: W. 
but this is a more improbable reaſon than the former; for ti 
how was a journey to Jeruſalem calculated to make a man 0\ 
rich? It was more likely to make him poor. Swertius 2 
aſcribes it to the querulous and imperious humour of his be 
wiſe, which made 2 ſo inſupportable to him: and this d 
reaſon, it muſt be confeſſed, has abundantly more ſenſe in Ci 
it than the laſt: but yet does not ſeem. ſo probable. as Y 
that which Joannes Imperialis aſſigns. It is, that the 3 


ifland. | 


* A 4 . 


1 5 „ Pope goin gh 53 TG £64 l 
© He was the author of Teyeral works in his own way; the 
chief of which is that, * De Humani Corporis Fabrica.” 
already mentioned. He has even been conſidered as the 
reſtorer of anatomy, in which he was indeed profoundly 
| ſkilled. Thuanus relates a ſingular proof, he gave of his 
exact knowledge of the human body, while he was at 
Faris; where, with his eyes bound, he undertook: to 
„ e : | mention 


- 


- VESALIU S. 


mention any the leaſt bone that ſhould. be put into 

his hands, defying them to impoſe upon him, and did 
actually perform what he undertook. Being at Bafil in 
1542, he preſented: the univerſity there with an human £ 
ſkeleton, Which he had prepared himſelf : it is ſtill in the wy 


AM N 
phyfical auditory there, with a long inſcription over itt. 
F 8. e ATIOT iii ent 


VICTOR (SexTvus AbREL Ius), 2 Roman hiſtorian 
who flouriſhed under the emperors Conſtantius and Julian; 
as we learn from many: paſſages in his own writings, and | 
alſo from Ammianus Mercellinus. 1 his hiſtorian relates, pig. 1. xx. - 
that Conſtantius made him a conſul, and honoured. him 5 
with a brazen ſtatue, on account of his excellent qualiſica- 
tions; although, as he ons of himſelf, he was- born in an 
obſcure village, and of poor and illiterate patents: rure 
Hortus, tenuique & indocto patre. It is common 
believed, that he was zn African: it is certain, that he 
dwells much upon the praiſes of that country, Which he 
calls the glory of the earth; „ decus tertarum. Typ 
works of his are extant in the hiſtorical way: one {de viris 
illuſtribus urbis Romæ, the other de Cæſaribus, to 
which is prefixed . Libellus de origine geatis Romane,“ 
which howeyer Voſſius ſuppoſes the work of ſome later writer, vag. ze 
while Fabricius thinks it may as reaſonably be aſetibed to Hi. Lara. 
hiſtory gf. Rome, from its foundation down to che reignn 
of Julian incluſively. At the end of Aurelius Victor is 
uſually ſubjoined, . De Vita & Moribus Imperatorum 
'* Romanorum }+excerpts.ex-libris Sexti Aurelii Victoris, a 
© Clare; Auguſto uſque ad Theodofiam Tow robe dean 
This is by a later writer: The beſt editions of Victor are, 
that of Leyden 1670, in 8 vo, cum uotis Schotti, V inet, 
„Lipſii, Caſauboni, Gruteri, &c.“ that of Paris 1681, in 
4to, . um tons & interpretatione Anna Tan. Fabri li- 
liæ in uſum Delphini: another by Pitiſcus, ITrajec. 
* ad Rhenum, 1696, in 8vo; and anothet by Junckerus, ns 3b 
5 Coburgi, 1703, in vo. e „ e 
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VICTORIUS (PATA), a very reſpectable perſn 
in the republic of letters, was born of a noble family at 
Florence, in 1499. He was educated in a manner ſuitabe 
al: and notwidilanding the poar helps in hat. 
age of ignorance, made himſelf 2 perfect maſter, of the 

Greek and Latin tongues. He was alſo deeply verſed in 

logie, moral philoſophy, theology, and had ſome {kill in 
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mathematics andaftronomy:" His life was ſpent in'corred. 
ing and explaining the Greek and Latin writers of anti. 
gquity, and Cicero in particular owes more to him alone, 
— an to all che other erities and commentators put together. 
Ciceron, This at leaft is the judge ment of Grævius, whoſe words are 
Epift. ad very remarkable: Illi uni plus Cicero debet, quam reli. 
Familisres. “quis omnibus qui in eo perpoliendo tempus ſtudiumque 
poſusrumt: horum enim pletiſque cultum quidem refert 

d acceptum, ſed Victorio ſalutem“ There are few au- 

'thors of atitiquity, but what are indebted mord or leſs to 
tte critical acumen and learning of Victorios: bur his 
. edition of Cicero was his capital work. On the merit of 

this, Coſmo duke of Turany gave him à profeffer's chair 

at Florence, Which he filled wich great reputation and 
abilities. He ſent him alſo, in 15 50, to cofigratulate pope 
Julius III. en his election to the pontihcate: When the pope 
Was ſd charmed with the addteſt and eloquence of Victo- 

rius, that he not only conferred upon him Fitles of honour, 

but preſented him alſo with a fich collar of gold. In 1557, 

this leaf hed man was nominated d member of the ſenate at 
Floremce, wittr'extraordinaty marks of diſtins ion; pet 
continued as! uſual to reſtore the text of witient authors, 

„„ 28 welt as to bompoſe Works of his own. © He had ſeveral 
"+. Invitations ftom foreign . Wich large 
ee ee af he would honour them With Riss reſſdence;, 
but his 10% for his on country kept him at hon. He 

a died in 15857 aged 86. 263-37, ene nein, 
7 K 

- JV FD Ai(Matevs Hizhowynos)y an Muſtrious Latin 

poet of modern italy, was born . an 
Ancient and mebie fam but not in great eifcumſtances. 
en, Ele Was Hberally' wducated” nopwimmftaneing and, having 
Viaz, pre- laid the foundation of his ftudies in langudges And philoſo- 
6zed ro his phy at Cramdna or Manta he was ſent to Padua; where, 
De Aue po, And after wards at BoIGgi¹ð bemapphet Hinte td petry an 
ericay pub. divinity - 16 does not appear Wllat time he ſpent at each 
liſhed by of theſe places; but he was very wung, Whew de entered 


| Idee, into the congregation of regular canons of St. Mark at 


fellow of Mantua; Which he quitted Hauéver ſoon Aſter/ and went 
. to Rome, where he was received among tho ef St. John 
Oefen. Lateran. Heres the reputation Of his. fine! parts and un- 
173z: common learning. ahd eſpocidllxiof his talents und tkill in 
poetry, ſoon reached the ears of Lev X: Which pontiff, 
„ tout of that fingular regard he always ſhewed te men any 
way accompliſhed, immedlately W ob⸗ 
3 | | « ++ ſeurity 
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-{curity of the cloyſter, 1755 allmg him to court, and hay | 


_ Silveſter. at Tivoli. It Was in this pleaſant retreat, ee he n 
began his 


| interrupted it: and the deatli of his friend and 


and themſelves, © © e. 
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ing him many marks of: and friendſhip ; particula 
e him, as he did ſoon after, for the priory of FS. 


poem iiitituſed . Cliriſtias; whidh he 

and undertook at the order of the pope. He Was pr 
ing it on with as mach happy enjoyment oF himſelf as 
Virgil bad in his retreat; and like him was netther-unho- 
noured by his-prince;-gor'unregarded by the world; When bn 
the death of both his parerits, for they died almoſt together Clatis Ora- 


? toribus, , 
on 5 
Leb X, which bappened fben after in 127. made him Tacius, 


lay it entirely afide; fot is to Leo's:fuceefibr in the Holy 

See, Hadrian VI, he had no notion of poetry and the fine 8 
arts, but, bein a mere 9 an, conſideręd th ee un- ee 
clerical,” and” 1 to be diſcouraged rather me 7 
moted, . Clement VII. "however, who. ſucceeded Hi rian 

in little” more than a years was not of, but more 

like Leo.” He commanded Vida to go on with the noble 

work he Bad begun; and not only graciouſly received the 

ara when i it was finilhed,” but. rewarded the poet with a 

ſhoptie. Vida was made © biſko of Alba in n 332; and, 

after continyihg two years with Y 55 at "Rome, went 

and refided”v) Fiche r Where he performed all the 
offices of a a good man for thirty years. 
And tho N wr Fery r ile gentle, and full of goodneſs, 

yet it aß ars that he was * from wanting ſpirit; for 
when the Gauls ones wy city .of Alba, he uſed all 
poſſible nbahs that it not be given Ig. as well by 
ftzenuoufly exhorting” ale Ne; as by feeding them at his 

own coſt, when proviſions grew ſcarce. ears from 
the regifters dg cathedra church of Cre 118 Be 15 ON 
was elected to that ic; but pope Paul II. e bs 
'proeurtd me election, bas before it took. place, it after- 2 
wards became void. He did NN: 566, 2250 96, and Was e 
buried in his own cathedral; e inhabitants of Cre- Memoizes, 
mona erected à noble nooner.) tid handfome inſeri 890 80 br 
in thelrs ſoon after, for che ſake of doing honour to him 


Vida's poetical works were collected by himſelk, and n 
printed at Cremona 1550, in 2 vols 840. The firſt con- 
tains; -FFymni de rebus divinis,” and * Chriſtiados libri 
6 fox: the ſecond, <£+ De Arte Poetica libri tres: $5 De 
© Bombyce libri duo; . Scacchia Ludus;“ © Bucolica ;** 
Ecloge; & Carmina diverſi generis. * Beſides the poems, 

| compre- 
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xended. in theſe two volumes, othois are afcribed: to 
him: as, a ltalorum Pugilum cum totidem Gallis certa- 
men; Carmen Paſiorale 3 in Obitum Julii II, . Ponti- 
4 ficis Maxim; * Epicedion in Funere Oliverii Cardi- 
55 6 nalis Caraphz but theſe} he diſavowod in a poſtſcript 
to the above edition of his poems. He was alſo the au- 
thor of ſome pieces in proſe : as, . Dialogi de Reipublicz 
«Dj gnitate:; ++ Orationes tres; Cremonenſium adverſus 
e 5 in e e -??..and + Conttitu- 
0 ee . Synodales Civitati Albæ & Dizceſi'preſcriptz. 
I Innumerable have been the clogics of 3 of the 
learned upon this poet and man of learning; but it will be 
ſufficient to fubjoin-1 Up the WY * "= 822 eh 
- mony of Pope? Dll 218-9 


. ©. 140 Bit fee! each Muſe, in 128 colden, day 5 
Starts from her trance, id trims her wi Ader 
Rome's ancient genius 0 er its rujns ſpread 
Shakes off the duſt, and fears his revereng bead. 
IN. Then ſculpture and her” ſiſter- arts ee; 
Stones leap to form, and rocks begin fo. .* 
With ſweeter notes each riſing temple rung; 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida ſung. 
Immortal _ whoſe honour brow 
The poet's bays and critic's 1 ow: £0 | 
een Geben now ſhall Was boaſt thy name, by. 2091 


* . * \ 
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As next 1 in place to e next in ſus, 92 


VILL E RS (Gzoncs),. duke of "kB. ne and 
emöorcbſe in Engliſh . Nag for having been the favourite 
of two kings, was born, 20, 1592, at Brookeſby in 

The Lie Leiceſterſhire ;- and was the fo n of Sir 2 Villiers, by 
and Death à ſecond wife of the ancient family of Beaumont. Early 
Une he was ſent to a private ſchool in that county, but never 
Duke of diſcovered any ge nius for letters; ſo that more regard was 
3 had in the courſe of his education to the, accompliſhments 
pr! 24 <A of a gentleman, than thoſe of a ſcholar. About eighteen, 
Wonon, he travelled into France, where he rfectly learned the 
Religuix French language, with all the exerciſes of the nobleſſe; 


Wottonia- 
A 8. 
8 excelled. Soon after his return to England, which was at 


the end of three years, his mother, who was a ſagacious 
and enterpriſing woman, carried him to court; concluding 
probably, and not without good reaſon, that a young gen- 
A of his tine perſon and . old not 


ſuch as fencing and dancing, in which laſt he. particularly 
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fail of making his fortune under ſuch a monarch as ames [. 

The king, about March 1614- £2 388 ofthe Court 

cuſtom to take his hunting pleaſures at Newmarket; and and State of 

the Cambridge ſcholars, who knew the king's humour, in- Eu dana, 

vited him to a play, called Ignoramus.“ At this play 2 3 

it was ſo contrived, that Villiers ſhould appear with all the d ana, 

advantages his mother could ſet him off with; and the 1615. 

king no ſooner caſt his eyes upon him, than he became 

confounded with admiration; for, ſays lord Clarendon, 

« though he was a prince of more learning and knowledge . r 

than any other of that age, and really delighted more in Rebellion, 

« books,. and in the converſation of learned men; yet, of Book I. 

« all wiſe men living, he was the moſt delighted and 

taken with handſome perſons and fine cloaths.” Thus 

he conceived ſuch a hiking to the perſon of Villiers, that 

he © reſolved to make him a maſter-piece; and to mould g;, Henry 

« him, as it were, Platonically to his own. ide. _ Wouen. 

he king began to be weary of his favourite, the earl of 

Somerſet; and many of the courtiers were ſufficiently angry 

and incenſed againſt him, for being what they themſelves  . 

defired to be. Theſe therefore were pleaſed with the prol- 

pect of àa new favourite; and, out of their zeal to throw 

out Somerſet, did all they could to promote Villiers. 

Their endeavours, concurring with the inclinations of the 

king, made the promotion of Villiers go gloriouſly on; 

inſomuch that, in a few days after his firſt appearance at 

court, he was made cup-bearer to the king. He acted 

1 few weeks upon this ſtage, when he mounted higher; 

favours now coming thick upon him, liker main ſhowers, ir Henry 

„than ſprinkling drops or dews:“ and thus, being Women. 

knighted, without any other qualification, he was at the 

lame time made a gentleman in the bed-chamber, and knight 

of the order of the garter. In a ſhort time, * very ſhort,” 

ſays lord Clarendon, .*** for ſuch a prodigious aſcent,” 

he was made a baron, a viſcount, an earl, a marquis; he 

became lord high admiral of England, lord warden of the 

Cinque-poets, maſter of the horſe; and entirely diſpoſed _ 

of the fayours of the king, in conferring. all the honours, . 

and all the offices of the three kingdoms,. without à rival. 

In this he was guided more by appetite than Judgement; 

and fo exalted almoſt all of his own numerous family 5 

and dependents, whoſe greateſt merit was their alliance. 

to him; wich equally offended the ancient, nobifity, 

and people ef all conditions, who ſaw the flowers of the 

crown every day fading and withered, white the revenues” 

thereof were ſacrificed to the enriching a private family: 
| 8155 In 
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went according to ee 
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In 1620, the marquis of Buckingham married the on! 
OE daughter of the earl of Rutland, who, was the nichelt here 
in the kingdom. Some have ſaid, that he debanched her 
- * © firſt, and that the carl of Rutland threatened him into the 
marriage: but this may reaſonably be ranked with many 
+. other ſcandals and abuſive imputations, which now began 
to ſpread very faſt againſt him. In 1623, the marquis 
5 "landed Charles prince of Wales, to make a journey into 
Spain, and 40 ck home his miſtreſs the Infanta ;. by re- 
reſenting to him, how gallant and brave a thing it would 
£ and how ſoon it would put an end to thoſe formalities, 
_ _ which, though all ſubſtantial matters were already agreed s 
upon, might yet retard her voyage into England many 
months. The king was vehemently againſt this affair, 
and the event ſhewed that he had ſufficient reaſon ;, but 8 
| the ſolicitations of the prince and the impetuoſity of the 
marquis prevailed. The marquis attended the prince, q 
and was made aduke in his.abſence ; yet it is certain, fays 
lord Clarendon, that the king was never well pleaſed with 5 


the duke, after this journey into Spain; which Was infi- 1 
, nitely againſt his will, and contrived wholly by the duke Will .: 


out of enyy, that the earl of Briſtol ſhould: have the ſole | 
management of ſo great an affair. Many were of opinion P 
that king James, before his death, grew . weary of this 1 
favourite, and that, if he had lived, he would have de- 
prived him at leaſt of his large and unlimited power; but 
there appeared no evidence that the king's affection towards 
him was really leſſened. e e ee 8 
Charles ſucceeded to the throne in 1625; and. the duke 
continued in the ſame degree of favour at the leaſt with the 


M ſon, which he had enjoyed ſo many years under the 2 
father. This was matter of great diſappointment to many; 1 


who, knowing. the great jealouſy and indignation, which 
1 the prince had heretofore oonceived againſt the duke, for be 
=_ having been once very near ſtriking him, expected that he 
| y would now remember that inſolence, of which. he. often 
complained, But the very contrary to this fell out: the Bl 
new king, from the death of the old, even to the death of 
the duke himſelf, diſcoyered, the moſt entire confidence in, L 
f and even friendſhip. to him, that ever king had ſhewed to 
dap ſubject; all preferments in church and ſtate were given Wi . 
by him; all his kindred and friends promoted to the degree Bil ., 
in honour, or riches, or offices, that he thought fit; and all 
his enemies and enviers diſcountenanced, as he appointed. 
But whatever intereſt and affection he might have in the 
e 7)))ͤͥͥ mk Ye IDEs H 
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The parliament, which had raſhly advanced the war with 
Spain, uponcthe breaking of the match with the Infanta, and 

ſo nately adhered: to his perſon, was now no more; 

and the affection and confidence, which the major part hac 
in and for the duke, were all changed now ints prejudice 
and animoſity againſt him. All the actions of his life were 
rippod up and ſurveyed; and all malicious gloſſes were 
made upon all he had ſaid, and all he had done. Votes and 
remonſtrances paſſed againſt him, as an enemy of che 
public ; and his ill management was made the ground of 
the refuſal to give the king a ſupply. © This kind of treat- 
ment was ſo ill ſuited to the duke great ſpirit, that, inſtead 
of breaking it; /ir-wrought contrary effects; and he ſhewed © | 
the utmoſt indignatien upett finding, chat they, 'who 


greateſt bitterneſs and acrimony; and that the ſame men, 
who had called him 4 our Saviour“ for bringing the prince 
ſafe. out of Spain, called him now * eorrupter of the king, 
and betrayer of the hherties of the people,” without im- 
puting to him the leaſt erĩme, committed fince the time of 
that exalted adulation. This indignation; fo tranſported 
the dukes; that he ventured to manffeſt à greater contempt _ 
of them, than he thoald' have done; for he cauſed this and 
the next parhament'to be quiekty diſſolved, and upon every _ 
diſſolution had fach; as had given any offence, impriſoned _ 
or. diſgraced. He cauſed new projects to be every day ſet 
on foot for raifing-money ; and, im ſhort, he Lad and did 
every thing with paſſions and violence, © © 

In this fatal conjuncture, and while the war with Spain 
was yet» kept up, à new war was precipitately declared 
againſt France: for which no reaſonable cauſe could ever | 
be aſſigned. It has been ſaid, that the king was hurried 
into this War; purely from a private motive of reſentment 
in the duke of Buckingham: who, having been in France 
to bring over the queen, had the confidence to make over- 
tures. of an amour to Anne of Auſtria, che conſort of 
Lewis XII Hz and that his high (pirit was ſo fired with the 
repulſe he met witk on this extraordiairy occafiof, as to be 
appeaſed vit noching leſs chan a war between the two _. 
nations. O Whatever was tlie cauſe, the fleet, whith had Raid 
been deſigned) to bade fatpriſed- Cales, was ho lobner re- Hit. of 


repaired;/and the army'ternforced for che jnvatiart of Fratice. 575. 
Here the duke was: general 'himiclf, and made that unfor- 


or '» tanate. 
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prince, he had now none witk tlie parliament and people. 


" 
— 


fatered- him moſt before, mentioned him now with the” 


turned wirhont ſuoesſs and wich much damage; than it was aun“ 
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„ tunate deſcent upon the Iſle of Rhee, in hich the flower 

of the army was loſt. Having returned to England, and 
repaired the fleet and the army, he Was about to tranſport 
: | himſelf to the relief of Rochelle, which was then ſtraitly 
| beſieged by the cardinal Richelieu; and to: relieve which 
the duke was the more obliged, . becauſe at the Iſle of 
Rhee, he had received great ſupplies of victualꝭ and ſome 
men from that town, the want of both which he laboured 
under at this time. He was at Portſmouth for this purpoſe, 
when he was aſſaſſinated by Felton, on the 230 Aug. 
1628, in the 4th year of the king, and the 36th of his age. 
The particulars of this aſſaſſination are very well known, 
being related at large by lord Clarendon, to whom we refer 
the reader; we will here ſubjoin another account, as being 

aAäléëlſo circumſtantial and curious, given by Sir Simonds 
Sep. Dif. D'Ewes in a manuſcript life of himſelf; + Avguſt the 
One Ar- «© 23d, being Saturday, the duke having eaten his breakfaſt 
ILLIERS between eight and nine o'clock in the morning, in one 
Not. 4. Mr. Maſon's houſe in Portſmouth, he was then haſting 
% away to the king, who lay at Reſwicke about five miles 

«« diſtant, to have ſome ſpeedy conference with him. Being 

ss come to the further of the entry, leading out of the 

% parlour into the hall of the houſe, he had there ſome 

conference with Sir Thomas Frier, a colonel ; and 

„ ſtooping down. in taking his leave of him, John Felton, 

« Gentleman, having watched his opportunity, thruſt a 

long knife with a white halft, he had ſecretly about him, 

«« with great ſtrength and violence into his breaſt under his 

left pap, cutting the diaphragma and lungs, and pierc- 

« ing the very heart itſelf... The duke having received the 

«© ſtroke, and inſtantly clapping his right hand on his 

„ ſword hilt, cried out God's wounds, the villain hath 

„ killed me.“ Some report his laſt words otherwiſe, little 

„ differing for ſubſtance. from theſe; and it might have 

„ been wiſhed, that his end had not been ſo ſudden; nor. 

his laſt words mixed with ſo impious an expreſſion. He 

<*« was attended by many noblemen and leaders, yet none 

could ſee to prevent the ſtroke. His ducheſs and the 

s counteſs of Angleſey, (the wife of Chriſtopher: Villiers, 

*« car] of Angleſey, his younger brother) being in an 
upper room, EY hearing a noiſe in the hall, into which 
[they had carried the duke, ran preſently into à gallery, 
 - that looked down into it; and there beholding the duke s 

* blood guſh out abundantly-from his breaſt; noſe, and 
mouth, | (with which is ſpeech, after thoſe. his firſt 
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worde, had Hen; immediately. ſtopped), they. brake into 
„ pitiful outeries, and raiſed great lamentation. He 


42 out the knife himſelf; and being carried by his 


« fervants unte the table, that ſtood. in the ſame hall, | 
« having ſtruggled with death near LR a quarter of an 


hour, at length he gave up the ghoſt about ten o'clock, 


and lay a lang time 


« dowments, as made him very capable of being a great 


« court; and all the learning, that. is profeſſed there, exactly 
„well. By long practice in huſieſs, under a matter that 
+ ciſcourſed exgellently, and ſurelyaknew all things won- 


« derfully, and took much delight in indoctrinating his 
young unexperienced fayourite, Wo (he knew) would 


always be looked upon as the workmanſhip of his own - 
hands, he had obtained a quick conception and apprehen- 


« fon of buſineſs, and bad the habit of ſpeaking very 
+ pracefully and pertinently.'7 He was of a, moſt: lowing 


« courteſy and affability to all men who made any-addreis 
to him, and ſo deſirous togblige them, that he did not 


enough conſider the value of the obligation, or the merit 
of the 1 he choſe to oblige: from which much of 
« his mis fortune reſulted. He Was of a courage not to be 
4 daunted, which was manifeſted in all his actions, and 


in his conteſts with particular perſons of the greateſt re- 


bs N and eſpecially in his whole demeanour at the 
Iſle of Rhee, both at the landing, and upon the retreat: 


- 


in both Which no man was more fearleſs,” or more, ey 
to expoſe himſelf. to the higheſt dangers. His kindneſs 
and affectiom to his friends was ſo vehement, that they 


_ © werejas nn marriages for better or worſe, aud ſo 
es 


mg A 


** upon all they were angry with, let cke dauſe be what it 


ffenſive and defenſive; as if be thought 
d to love all his friends, and to make war 


would. And it cannot be denied, that he was an enemy 


not eaſily induced to a reconciliation.— His fingle miſ- 


fortune was, which was. indeed productive of many 


greater, that he had never made a noble and a worthy 


10 friendſhip with a man ſq. near. his equal, that he would | i 
frankly adviſe bim kan his honour and troe_invereſt 


againſt the current or rather the torrent of his paſſions :— 
Vors. le ; 


£6 and 


r he was dead upon the table, 
As to the character of this great man, he was , of a no- 
ble and generous diſpoſition, and of ſuch other en- 


 « fayourite With a great king. He underſtood tie arts of a 


in the ſame exceſs; and proſecuted thoſe he looked upon | 
** as enemies with the utmoſt rigour and ae and was 


— 


8 


Ain : 


ad it m reaſonabiy be believed, that if be had been 
dleſſod 9 7 fairhfal friend, who had deen qualified 


« with wiſdom and integrity, he would have committed s 
e Malts, and dere ns tranſcendent worthy: ations, as 
* any man-who thined in Tuch 1 in Eu- 


rope. Fer he was of ar excelient d andi of a 
mind very capable of advice und 1; he wis in his 
| « Rature Juſt and cndid, ltheral, and bountifol; 


nor was it ever known, that the temptation of money 


fett infant, a circhinſtence which i 18 


it doth 2 
, © * brought' it 


* ſwayed him w do an unjuſt ox unkind thing. he had 
* an immedertte ambition, with which be was charged, 


r that it was in his nature, or that he 


bim to che court, but rather found it 
1 no ambition, who was fo fexted in 
** the hearts of to ſuch maſters.” This is the 'charaſtcr 
which the card of Chrendem fins chought[ gt to give the 
dike; and if other hiftorians have not dtawm bim in 
colours quite ſo favourable, yet they bare not varied from 
Tu flory of $i George Villiers, the date 

rge Vi the duke's' 

pearing to an officer in the king's wardrobe at — 5 
caftle, and predsting the duke s 'death, is e very well 
known, that it does not ſeem neceffary te enter into. any 
derail about it. I the reader thinks it worthy of any credit, 
and is curious to examine farther into it, he may find it 
at large eo e n 


— '' ICIS 21, 
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VI LLIERS 1 Hike ef 7 en and: 
; diftinguiſhed perſonage in the reign Charles II/ was 
— fon of George Villiers, due of Buckingham, and title 
more than an infant when his father was mardered. 
This 1 ingenious and witt nobleman was born at Walling- 
ford-houſe, in the 5 of de. Martin in the Fields, Jan. 


30, 1627, which being but the year before the fatal cata- 


rophe of his aber 4 death, the yo 


duke was left a 
jal 
to the morals of men born to Th 


fortune. The early pa W 
various domeſtic tors; after which he was ſent” to 5 


univerſſey of Cambr where having oompfeated 
courſe of "ſtudies, bridge, his Wk lord Pane, 

went abroad, under the care of one Mr. A leſpory. Up- 

bon his return, which was not till after the ont of 


the civil wars, the king being at Oxford, his grace Rn 


| n SS: 


4 ice was preſented to his tnajeſty, ml entered of 
Chriſt-Chureh coltegs.. Upen che decline of the king's 
enuſo, he attended into Seotland, and was 
with hin at N 1651, . ee 
his cfeape ea he oined him, 
2 «hier; as a reward for 5 ont, 
knight of this Garter; - Defitous; however, of — — 4 
lis Affairs, ha care? privately: to E. 
married Mary, the daughter and ſole 
lord Fair, rough whoſe intereſt he rocoverc# the 
part of the estate he lind loſt, bree 
o ſuctceding to am accuntulaticn of wealth in thei 
of his wife} We do not find, however, that this 
baten he royal favour; for, after the Reſtoratton, at 
1 -poſibſſed am oftate 74 


Far nfs) lieuntnmic of Yarkihi ire, and mater of” 
* Au ele dat offices, however,. he luſt ägain in 
16660: for,” Having been refuſed che poſt of 
nt of the North, he betame diſaſected to the king, 
and it was diſeowesed that he had carried on a Heret cor- 


wes. 


s among his 9 for- 
ces, — — the navy, to Mir up ſedition among 
the eden to engage 


ag . 
for che ſeizing me Tower of 
baſe lengths had he proceeded, NR DIS given 
mohey  to-vilfains' to put on "jackets, and, perſonating 
ſenmon, © PII Song: and exclaiming 
for want „while bd 9% 7m oppreſſed with taxc 


werte Giese theie money by the great officers of the 180 


crown. Matters were ripe for execution, and an _ 

rection, at che head of which the duke was openly to 

e very eve of breaking out, when it 
mas leaves by gr eee N 
carry letters to ae 


dy foree, to make his hg "ang 
— — 6, 


7 . 


% 
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tion, requiring his ſurrender by à certain, day. This 
| ſtorm, however, did not long} hang over his head; for, u 
| ©. > Op his making an humble ſubmiſſion, king Charles, in 
| i | who Was far from, being of an implacable temper, took 
| bum gain into favour, and the very bent year reſtored 2. 
Him boch te the. en and bed-chamber, But ir 
= _ the-duke!s diſpoſition, for intrigue and machination could * 
; dt long lie idle; for, having gonceived a reſentment 2 
againſt the duke of Ormond, fox} havipg ted with le 
1 ſomes ſeverity againſt him in regard to the, Jaſt-mention- ir 
ed: affair, he, in 16%, was ſuppoſed; to be concerned ti 
in an attempt made on that nohlemans life, by, the W 
dame Blood who--aftetwards endeakouitd te, ſteal the ki 
crqwun. F heir, defigh,: Was to have. bone yet the! duke 10 
to Tyburn, and there have hanged him; and ſo far by 
did they -proceed;;towards the putting it in entention, b 
that, Blopd and his Jon had actually forced the! duke F 
ont: of; his coach jn St, James's- tres, id {carried him h 
away obeyond Dexonſhire- houſa, ¶ Fiecadiliy, before: be re 
Was reſeued from them. .»Dbat! theje muſt have, been * 
the, ſtrongeſt o reaſons. for: ſuſpectiog the duke of Buck- a 
. * ingham, of having been a party in th illanous pro- n 

- Jett, ig apparent from: a Bs Mr.: Carte relates: from 

the beſt authority, in his; 5 Lite of theuke of. Ormond,” 

- of!the public reſentment and open, lenaces.thrown[out 

to the duke onthe: occalion,, by the car o Oſſory, the 
R duke: of Ormond „on, even im the \preſence; of the R 

was more ſenſible of injuries done fo himſelf than others, 

it does not appear, that this-trankaQion; hart. the duke's 

intereſt at court: for in 1½1 he was:cihſtalled; chancel- 

lat of the univerſity of Cambridge, and ſent embaſſador 

de France, where he was very noh entertained byoLew!s 

XIV. and pteſented by chat monsteh at his: departure 

with a ſword and belt ſet with jewels, to the value of 

| forty thouſand. piſtoles; and the next year he was employ- 

5 d in a ſecond embaſſy to that king at Utrecht. How 
ever, in, June 1674, he: reſigned the chancellorſhip of 

Cambridge, and about, the ſame time became a zealous 

partizan and favourer of the Nonconformiſts. Feb. b, 

1676, his grace, with the earls of Saliſbury and ,Shaftet- 

bury and lord Wharton, were committed to the Tower, 

by order of the houſe of lords, for à contempt, in refuſ- 

ing tos rettact tlie putport of a ſpeech which the guke had 


wn, . e bogs bp by 


” wah ads ay Wh wy O&Q #0 ry 


3 made concerning a. diſſplution of dhe parliament. But, 
Rs * 2 2 4 2 5 ; x % ; 1 of . upon 
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pon a petitien to the king, he was diſcharged thence | 
in May lowing: In 1680, having ſold: Wallingford-; 

houſe in the Strand, he purchaſed ac houſe at Dowgate, 

and reſided there, joining with the earl of 8 ury 

in all che violences of oppoſition- About the time of 

king Charles's death, he fell into an ill ſtate of health, 

nd went into the country to his on manor of Helmiſ- 

ley, in Vorkſhire, where he generally paſſed his time 

in hunting and entertaining his friends. This he con- 
tinued until à fortnight before his death, an event-sce an af- 
which happened at à tenant's houſe, at Kirkby Moor- cn % 5 
kde, "__ 16, 4688, after three days illneſs; of anevent in 
ague and fever, ri from a cold which he caught , 
by fitting on the ground after fox-hunting. The day Bec. 1733. 
before his death, he ſent to his old ſervant Mr. Brian 
Fairfax, to provide him a bed at his houſe, at Biſhop» 
hill, in Yorkſhire; but the next morning the ſame man 
returned with the news that his life was deſpaired of. 
Mr. Fairfax came, the duke knew him, looked earneſtly 

at him, hut could mot ſpeak. Mr. Fairfax aſked a gentle- 

man there prefent, a juſtice of peace, and a worthy diſcreet 
man in the neighbourhood, what he had ſaid or done before 

he became ſpeechleſs: who told him, that ſome queſtions 

had been aſked him about his eſtate ; to Which he gave 

no anſwer. This occafioned another queſtion to be pro- 
poſed; if he would have à Popifſi prieit; but he replied 

with greatvehemence, No, no] repeating the words, nge 
would have nothing to do with them. The ſame gentle - 
man then aſked him again, if he would have the miniſter 

ſent for; and 3 ſaid, Ves. pray ſend for him.“ , 
The miniſter a came, and did the office cajoined | 

by the church; the duke devoutly attending ãt, and-recery="_ 

ing the facrament. In about an hour after, he became 
ſpeechleſs, and died on the ſame night. His body was 

buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. As to his perſonal cha- 

rater, it is ĩmpoſſible to ſay any thing in its vindieation; 

for though his ſevereſt enemies acknowledge him to have 

poſſeſſed great vivacity and a quickneſs of parts pecuharly 

adapted to the purppſes of ridicule, yet his warmeſt advo- 

cates have never attributed to him a ſingle virtue. His ge- 

neroſity was profuſenefs, his wit malevolence, the grati- 

feation of his paſſions his ſole aim through life, his very 

talents caprice, and even his gallantry the meer love af 
pleaſure. But it is impoſſible to draw his character with 

equal beauty, or with more juſtice, than in that given .of 
n 2 23 ah 1s a9 oy : him 


NR. vile. 


„ him dy Doydka, in d « Abſalom dd Achitophe! 
| undet the name of Zimti, which: is e 
auchoriat our meeting it hete, and to which therefore we 

| mall refer out readers; How greatly: it ia 40 be lamented 

that ſuch abilities ſhould have beta fo ſummefully miſap- 

plied! For, 6 ſum up bis character at ange, if he appears 

ö iaſetiot to his father as a ſtateſman, he ung certainly fu. 


euer to him /as a wit, and wanted only application and 
a #6 have made as conſpicuous « figure in the ſe. 
nate andthe cubinet as he did 'in-the:drowing-Yoom, | But 


4 his dove of pleaſure was ſo immoderate, and his enger nei. 
8 —— in;thw purſuit af it ſo ungovernahle, chat they were pet. 
| — ars againſt the execution 1 
A formed ſolid or praiſe-worthy. In'c 
, with che poſſeiſion of a fortune 2 a 
him to render himſelf an objet of almoſt; adore 
non, we do unt find him on record for any oe deſervedly 
crous action. As he had lived a pr „he died a 
and as he had raiſed no friend in bia lie, he found 
none to lament him at his death. As a writer, however, 
he ſtands in a quite different point of view. There we kc 
the wit, and forget the libertine. His poems, which in · 
deed are not very numerous, are capital in their kind; 
but e e immortalize his memory while our lun- 
OY underſtood, or true wit reliſhed, is his 
7 1 comedy of The Rehearſal, 1692,” a co- 
medy 7 © LORA IT foie 597 
and wo truly an original, that, hotwithſtanding its pro. 
digious ſucceſs, even the talk of imitation, which mot: 
kinds of excellence have excited inferiour geniuſes to 
| undertake, . has appeared n ardyous to be attempted 
With regard to this, Which through an whole century 
_ ill ſtands alone [A]. notwithſtanding that the very plas 
it was written expreisly to ridicule am forgotten, and 
ume taſte it was meant to expoſe totally exploded, and 
although many other pieces a8 abſurd, and a taſte as de · 
| praved, have fince at times ſprang up, which might han 
afforded gmayle materials in the * an equal artificer. 

Beſides The Rehearſal,” the duke was the author af 
- fore other dramatic pieces; as, The Chances, 2 co 
medy altered from 3 „The Reſtauration, or Right 
„will take. gp dg tragi-comedy g «The Battle & 
. . **« Sedgmoor,” 2 farce.; The Miktane Couple, or the 
. A od may thank himſelf,” a fragment. He was the 
author of ſome proſe-pieces, among which were ** Al 

N [4] The « Critic" of Mr, OO is perhaps an SEEING. 
66 Ela 


wpod Reaſon and Religion,” in a letter to Nevile 
%%% On Human Reaſon,” addreſſed to Martin 


z 
Pain, 


Chora, % An Account of a Cenference between the 
% Duke Father Fitzgerald, whom King James fent 


« 0 convert his Grace in kis fickneſs;” A ſhort 
„Diſcourſe upon the Reaſonableneſs of men's having a 
„religion or worſhip of God.” This laſt was printed 
in ' 1685, and paſſed through three editions. The duke 


wrote alfo ſeveral fmalf poems, complim. and fa- 
_ tirical, One is intituled, The wy mi a com- 


*« phint agaialt de Counteſs of — Shrewſbury; as 
is fuppoſed; ' whoſe: lord he killed in a duet on her 
account, and ho is ſaid to have held the dake's horſe, 
diſguiſed like a page, during the combat. The loves of 
this _—_— pair are touched by Pope, among the fol- 
D / Os WOnge | . 
8 Behold, what bleffing wealths to life can lend 1 tas 
And ſee, what comfort it affords our end. dbur ß, 
An che worſt inn's worſt room, with mat half- hung. »: 297. 
„The floors of plaſter, and the walls af dung. | 
« On once a flock-bed, but repair'd with ſtraw, 
With tape ted curtains, never meant to draw, 
. *©'The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 
„Where tawdry yellow ftrove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies—alas ! how chang'd from him, 
That life of pleafure,” and that foul of whim! 
 _ * Gallant and gay, in Clveden's praud alcove, 
The hower of wanton Shrewſbury and Love; 
Or juſt as gay at council, in a ring b. 
„Of mimick'd ſtateſmen, and their merry king. 
No wit to flatter, left of all his ſtore! 
% No fool to laugh at; which he valued more. 

„% There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame; this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. | 
A complete edition of this author's works was-publiſhed - 

by the late Mr. T. Evans, in 2 vols. 8 O. 1975. + 


VINCI (Lzxonanpo 4A), an illuſtrious Italian pain- 

ter, and univerſal genius, was deſcended from a noble fſa- 

mily in Fuſeany, and born in a caſtle called Vinci, near 
Florence, in 1445. He was placed under Andrea Verro- 
chio, a celebrated” painter of city; but ſoon ſurpaſſed 

him and all his predeceffors fo much; that he is owned to 

| haye been che maſter of the third or golden age of modern 
Painting. His furpailing e 9 
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Which chat painter had made of St. Johmf baptizing our 
SGapiour, Vinci, by his order, aſſiſted Him- in chat piece, 
and painted an angel, holding 
Which proved ſo much the fineſt figure 
viſibly diſcredited all the reſt: and this hurt Verrochio 


up ſome of the veſtments; 
it, chat it 


to that degree, that he reſolved neyer to uſe his pencil any 
J...... OI $095 mio 36 Tings: 
Leonardo, quitting Verrochio; ſet up fox himſelf; and 


Aid, many paintings, which are ſtill to be ſeen at Florence. 
Ile became in all reſpects a moſt accompliſhed perſon. 


Never was painter more knowing in the theory of his 
art, than he. He was well {killed in anatomy, a maſter in 


- optics and geometry, and applied himſelf thoroughly to the 
ſtudy of nature and her operations: for he maintained the 
knowledge of nature to be the ground-work of 


inting; 
and ſuppoſed very reaſonably, that no man could 2 5 what 
he was not acquainted with. But his ſtudies were far from 


. terminating here: as his genius was univerſal, for ſurely no 
man's was ever more ſo, he applied himſelf to arts, to litera- 
ture, to accompliſhmen:s of the body; and he excelled in 


every thing he applied to. He was a good architect, an able 
car ver, and extremely well verſed in the mechanics: he had a 


fine voice, and underſtood muſic, and both played and 
. ſung as well as any man of his time. He was a well: form- 
ed perſon; and a maſter of all genteel exerciſes. He un- 


derſtood the management of a horſe, and took delight in 
appearing well mounted: and he was very dextrous in 


the uſe of arms. His behaviour was polite, and his 
converſation ſo infinitely taking, that no man ever 


partook of it without pleaſure, or left it without re - 
tet % W eee, 
His reputation ſoon ſpread itſelf all over Italy, where he 


became known for the firſt man of his àge in all polite 


arts. Lewis Sforza, duke of Milan, called him to his court, 


and prevailed with him to be a director of the academy for 


architecture; he had juſt eſtabliſhed: where Leonardo 
ſoon baniſhed all the old Gothic faſhions, and reduced 


very thing to the happy ſimplicity and purity of the 


Greeks and Romans. About this time, duke Lewis form- 


d a deſign of ſupplying che city of Milan with water by a 
new canal: the execution of which project was deputed to 


Leonardo. In order to -accompliſh this vaſt deſign, he 


ſpent much time in the ſtüdy of philoſophy, ard mathe- 
matics; applying with double ardour to thoſe 
* micht give him light into the work he had undertaken. 
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To theſe ht joined antiquity atzd hiſtory; and obſervedl, 
as he went along, how the Ptolemies had conducted te 
waters of the Nile through the ſeveral parts of Egypt: and 
how Trajan had opened a commerce with Nicomedia, by 
rendering navigable the lakes and: rivers lying between 
that city and the ſea. At length, he. brought) this great 
work to paſs; and: happily. atchieved what! ſome thought 
next to ĩmpoſſible, by rendering hills and valleys navigable 
with ſecurity. The canal goes by the name of Mor- 
teſana, being above 200 miles in pry and paſſes 
through the Valteline and the valley of Chiavenna, con- 
ducting the, waters of tlie riyer Adda to the very Malls of 
Mila neee 
Atſter Leonardo had been labouring ſome years for the 

ſervice of Milan, in quality of architect and engineer, he - 

was called, by the e Ae ee adorn and beautify it 

by his paintings: an pai among qther things, 
| bY elt ce! of our: rior" Loli: hone, Fran- 
cis I. was ſo charmed with this, that, finding it imprae- 
ticable to Have it removed into France, he ordered a copy 
to be taken, Which is ſtill to be ſeen at St. Germains; 
while the e painted in oil, and upon à wall 
not ſuficiently ſecured from moiſture,” has been defaced 
long ago. The wary of Italy began now to interupt him; oy 
and his friend and patron, duke Lewis, being defeated ' - 
and caried priſoner to France, the academy was deſtroyed, 
the profeſſors turned adrift, and the arts effectually baniſh- 
ed out of Milan. In 1499, the year before duke Lewis's 
defeat, Leonardò being at Milan was deſired, by the 
principals of the place, to contriye ſome new device for 
the entertainment of Lewis XII. of France, Who was 
juſt then ready to make his entrance into that city,” Leo- 
nardo conſented, and accordingly made a very curious au- 
tomaton: it was the figure of a lion, whoſe inſide was ſo 
well furniſhed with machinery, that it marched out to 
meet the king; made a ſtand. when it came before him; _ 
reared up on its hinder legs; and, opening its breaſt, 
preſented a ſcutcheon; with flower de luces quartered upen 
If, SEO. dead adtd SAT EN Ie 7 bs "Rig 

The diſorders of Lombardy, and the misfortunes of his 
patrons the Sforzi, obliging Leonardo to quit Milan, he 
retired to Florence; where he: flouriſhed under the patro- 
nage of the Medici. In | 1503, the Florentines reſolving _ 
to have their- council chamber painted, Leonardo by a 
public decree Was elected to the office; and got . 6 

2. o * ngelo 


a 


every thing its p chamcter; he 3 di 
* 9 b 


_ unfiniſhed; believing, that his hand could never reach th: 
idea of perfection, which he had conceived in his mine 


nion of Rubens, that his chief excellence 


— 


wrt vi 


acquired has been aſcribed by ſome. © Leonardo kept cloſe 
, eo Florenee, till 1813 and then went to Rome, which it 

is ſaid he had never yet feen. Leo X, then Pope, who 
had a love for painting and the fine arts, received him gra- 


ciouſly, and reſolved to employ him: upen which, Leo- 
nardo ſet himſelf to the diſtilling of oils, and the preparing 


of varuiſh, to cover his paintings with. Leo, informed 
alf this, faid ſmartly enough, that nothing could be ex- 
e pected from a man, who thought of finiſhing his works 


66; 5 he had begun them: and this unlucky bon mot 
of Leo, together with other little mortifications related by 


+ Vafari, who, however, on account of his great partiality 
to Michael Angelo, is not altogether to be credited, made 
Him ſo weary of Rome, that, having an invitation from 
Francis 1, he temoved into France. He was above ſe- 


venty years of age, when he undertook this journey: and 


it is Probable, that che fatigues of it, together with the 


change of climate, ; contributed to the 0 of which 


be died. He languiſtied ſevera! months at Föntainebleau, 
during which time the . ntly to ſee him: 
and one day, as he was raiſing himſe 

_ the king for the honour done him, he was at that inftant 


up in bed to thank 


ſeized with a fainting ft; and, Francis ſtooping to ſup- 
port him, he expired in the arms of that monarch. He 


died in 1520. J%T%CCͥͥↄ ˙ĩðivuvdß 0 Fs vi afro 
Nature Co was more laviſh, than in the com- 
poſition of th 
the had to give. We have ſpoken above of his many and 
. - various accompliſhments. As to his art, he was extreme) 


is great man; for ſhe gave him even all that 


diligent in the performance of his works: it was. the op: 
in giving 


- 


fident of himſe | ſo-curions, that he left ſeveral piece 


Some of his paintings arè to be ſeen in England and oth* 
EEG . : ; _ .. count 
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ws greateſt - 3 are ih —.— I 
and France. He . 


Tree of the Nature, 


„ Water; A Treatiſe of 


„The Anatomy 
4 of aHorſe;” „A A. Treatiſe of Peripeftive;” A Tri- 


4 tife- of Light and Shadows ;” and, 


day-light, bes the Treatiſe of the Art 9 


4 
e ee eee R. du Freſne at Pa- 

is in 1651, with figures by N oufin, ' It was alſo 
_ publiſhed in Engliſn in 221, "gs with a life of the author 


4 — | n which we e hnvnccount 
him. 


VIN ES "ng a lrarned and 3 Divine, Nichols 


A ms laborious preacher, and = moſt induſtri 
and uſeful man in his college, was born 


Leiceſterſhire, and educated in Magdalen « 


for his ſober and grave grave behaviour, a From the waiver 


even with the venial lev 8 | 
ſity he was elefted (moſt the recommendation 
his e coliteitporary. Thomas Oihn ſchool-maſter 


>, 


Hinckley ; where he entered into holy 
an extraft from the regiſter-of that pariſh) mar- 
had at leaſt one child. After remaining ſome time 
Rhful difcharge of his office at Hinckley-ſchool, 
d the reft ory of Weddington in Warwickſhire ; 
ning 2 he was driven from bis : 
ed to take ſhelter- in Coventry, When 
_ divines which eſtabliſhed the P | 
in 164% was called, Mr. Vines; who was a 


was unanimouſly choſen of their number: 
1 party. While 


viear of St. Lawrence Jewry; -afterwards he 


* 
fr 5 


FORE 
"pf 


Te to Watton in Hertfordſhire ; and was appointed 2 
— — Cambridge in 1645, by tho 


_ Mancheſter, on the ejection of Dr. Benjangn 


Lavey, 
| but reſigned that and his living of St. Lawrence erm in 


1650, on account of the engagement. He joined in a 

from the * miniſters of the city 01 London 
3 r b hy ole to the aſſembly of Divines view | 
at Weſtminſter iy of * com 


OUS Hie bo 
at Blazon in + _— 


bridge, where he commenced MI. A. and was remarkable 


orders, arid (as Ibid. | 


* 
„ 


3% 1 4 ro - - Oo CO 
againſt tle Independent. - He'wis' afon of thinder;” and 
_ therefore; compared to Luther; yet moderate and chatita 
|  ble-to them that differed from hit in judgement. The 


with moſt reſpectful language and geſtures. This parti- 
cular was the more remarkable, as no other of the Parlia- 
ment Commiſſioners ever met with the ſame token of at- 
tention. He came alſo with the other London miniſters 
to offer their ſervices to pray with the King, the morning 
before his execution. He was an admirable ſcholar; holy 
and pious in his converſation, and indefatigable in his la- 
bours, which waſted his ſtrength, and brought him into a 
cConſumption, when he had lived but about 56 year, He 
Was a very painful and laborious miniſter; and ſpent his time 
8 princigali amongſt his pariſhioners, in piouſſy endeavouring 
to Make them all of one piece, though they were of differ- 
ent colours, and unite them in judgement Who diſ- 
«© ſented in affection.“ In 1654 he was joined in a com- 
miſſion. to eject ſcandalous and ignorant miniſters and- 
ſchdolmaſters in London. He died in 1655, and was bu- 
ried in the parifh; church of St. Lawrence ſewry; which 
having been conſumed in the general Gonflagration of 1666, 
no memorial of him is there to be traced. Hi funeral 
ſermon was preached, Feb., by Dr. Jacomb, who gave him 


„mus. Theologus eximius.“ Many funeral poetig and 
elegies were made upon his deat g eo 
Mr. Vines was frequently called forth to preach on public 
ſolemnities: particularly before the Houſe of Commons, at 


both Houſes, July 18, 1644; at! another faſt,” before 
the Commons, March 10; 1746; and before: the 'Houſe 
ol Peers, at the funeral of the Lartof Eſſex; Oct. 22,-1046. 
vam Thirty tuo of his *+ Sermons” were (publiſhed in 1662. 
Van Der: ets vt or noe I: 
no VIRGIL, in Latin Posrits Vingiinus Mano, 
e the moſt excellent of all the ancient Roman poets, was 
Fabric Bl, born Oct. 15, U. C. 684, in the conſulfhip of Fee 
Lan- . an 


- 


Parliament employed him in all their treaties with the 

King: aud his majeſty, though of à different judgement, 
valued him for his ingenuity, ſeldom ſpeak ing to him 
Without touching his hat, Wich Mr. Vines returned 


his juſt commendation. He was à perfect maſter of the 

Greek Tongue, a good philologiſt, and an admirable 
difſputant. He was a thorough Calviniſt, and à bold. 
huoneſt man, without pride or flattery. Mr. Neweomen 
calls him Diſputator acutiſſimus, Cencionatorifeliciſh- 


2 public faſt, Nov. 30, 1642; on a'thank{giving,. before 


— pn hy — ms won n IE". A; A 4 3 * 


| owing robably 


bis 1. & w WF. e e ES wits His mo 1 


2 diſcouraged; from proteeding, by the, roughneſs and 


guſted his delicate. ear, but, as Horne: expreſſes ity 46 
— Terludiceramen oft”; He turned him 


nels of Theocxitus, was ambitious to introduce this new. 
ſpecies f poctry amon the Romans. His firſt: perfor- 
mance an; this way is fuppoſed to have been written U. 
C. 09, the year before the death of Julius Cæſar, when 
de pogt was in his 25 Jearz it is intituled “ Alexis.“ 


— 


en 


and Crifſls;.2t a village-<qled Andes, 
tua. His father was -undoy 
circuuſtanges, hut tus-induftry 


n Warton's 
ter, nam» Life of Vir. 
itye Our 8 prefixed 
genius, was . * 
2 , orks | 
whereche cons liked with a 


oved to 1! tion 


. | to. | | London 
brenn ehen of philoſophy-and politslearninig; and aps nn 
yu 1 of the beſt D ie, 
Roma \mathematice; ere) Bis d 

ta this early de of geometricaln learning were 
re CI ropriety of 
<xpre239947 and exattneſs, in conducting all % for 
which hei nſo remarkable. He learned the; picurtan 
philalophy under the celebrated |Syro,- of wh 
ſpealks dy ie with the greateſt enconmuiuma both 
ing and virtue ; his acg 


© 
* # 


- 
F'* 


The —_ 18; Wechayenotertain 
honof Virgib's going to Ronie, 
began, 


penty, of the old Roman names, Which not only diſ- 
| que 
If. therefore; to 


H 3nd, beipg-captivatod»with the beauty and ſwect- 


- Poſſibly 


; * 


in 6 11. 


the wurck and Eft Idylls of Thera. Mtr. 
et „ gitenun nee which is ſaid! #6 have 
— avec Cytboris, «celebrated 
%, having heard this eclogue, cried out 
ry of admiration, - -that 'the author of it was 
ner Kona ;* himſeW, ſuy the 
ere Der de werde may be un- 
: different ſenſr, and more heusuruble to 
6 (x08 of this eclogue — e ſhould: roemem- 
3 N was - uf achount of che | oth 
_ _ - natural and worst, hien had: ately beautify 
iltuftrated by Lucbetius: an wathor; —* Beero was 
dr man nd of, as $0-revide-and tiſh Kis work. 
| hearing, therefore; the beautfal verſes of Vi Il upon 
E „Cicero enchimecd to this er be- 
hold another great us- among: us, who 
_ mill prove a OR Mr, Warton” is the 
n and natural 4 
Virgil's- &fth eclogus is in allußon 90 the death 
nd ion d Ca he battle of Pippi in 712 
having e 
Tobdiers to murmur: for their puy; and Auguſtus, 


3 . | 
the dhatuan farmers; the other, rcjoicing fer the reco- 
very of his eſtate, and promiſing to honour Go faut 
+ reftored/it to him as a Ged. But our poet's 
ef jeng continuance: for W are told, that: he 
A—————— — ———— violentiy 
' , afhulked : the intruder; and wo — 
been killed by hint, if he had not efeaped b Ter 
haſtily over the Mincio. Upon chis une 
P ho reverncd wo Rem, © 
went n; and, during his Journey, ſeems 
| his mia celogwe. — 
intitaled” # Poltio,” Was compoſed in 114, won che fe- 
occafion. The oonful Poe on the part of 
c tomy, and Mcenas on the part of Caſar, N 
ö e | do ee 
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„ Palemon” ww his ſecond: U ality maſts. 


w. reward them, - diftvibuzed among thom the -larids of 
| menen REGU : 2 — | 


7 N 
5 5 


- 
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Vari in wis eclogoe, weiten (his Octavian wis with 
child by 'her late | hirſband” Kiarceiius: at tho tirge' of this 

| ü and, whereas the Stbpllime  axacies had fore-- 
told, that a child was to be born about this time, be 


ſhould rate the world, and eftablich perpe 
= 


conſul ; and therefore ar 


oclogue, at tis known that 


12 

ran « [9425 

of we have beet the more ci 

* | ſome of hem, n many particatars of his life are intimately 


for | ah year, he zetiredl to Naples; and land Q 

bus, the pliau of his -mimmble © Georgics,” which he undger- 
two took at the-emtreanics ˙ AA wham he dediemed | Fifi 
ton them; mot Io naval ad eil Heſiad, ' as be butt lately = 
jong done Theoaitas, but an = noble political motive, zad 1! 
* * 

not e 

we = 

ently . 

0% Un wiſe and able ; 


' miniſter” W. ares, i podible, 0 revive the de- 
oint- caye tpreix 'of waſbandry, to introduce a taſte for agri- 
e, © cultare, overs amang the great; and could not think fa 


me w i dener method e n chüa, than to. recommend it bf the / 
logue, inſinuating characofporny. Vagil fulhy anſwered the ex / 
pectatiĩons of kis pose patron: ; 2 * ies” contain 
all thoſe maſterly beauties, tat might be expected from | 
were 


r 


"4 
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„ VI INR Gi 
in full maturity and vigour, and who had leiſure to give the 


Po watt Auguſtus being freed from his rival An 


— 


— 


Auſt poliſh and ion to his incomparable-workmanſhip. 


| They are divided into four books; and the ſubjects of them 
8 3 ſpecified in the four. firſt; lines of the firſt 


Corn and ploughing are the ſubject of the firſt book, 

vines of the ſecond, cattlis of the third, and bees of the 
l wur t. 411 bels Wreck 20 2 2g bine arte k 2 
le is ſuppoſed to have been in his 45thiyears when 
hoe began to wiite the. neid; the deſgmof which is 
thus explained by an able maſter in claſſicqa literature. 


ae govern - 


Dialog, il. ment of the Roman empire was to be Ry in him; 
| p-38. and though he choſe to be / calleil their father he Was; in 


every thing but the name,; their king. But the monar- 
chical from ofigovernment muſt naturally diſpleaſe che Ro- 
mans: and therefore Virgil, like a good couttier, ſeems 
to have laid the plan of | his: poem to reconeile them to 
it. He takes advantage of their religious turn and of 
ſome old prophecies that muſt have been ver) flattering 
to the Ronan people, as prcimiſing them the empire of the 
whole world. He weaves theſe in with terme probable 
account of their origin, that of their being deſcended from 


mme Trojans. He ſhews, that Tneas was Called: into 


_ © - their country by the expreſs order of the godg, that there 
was an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of kings from him to 
Romülus, that Julius Cæſar was of this toyal race, and 
that Auguſtus Was his ſole heir. The reſult of all which 
was, that tlie promiſes, made to the Roman people in 
and through this race, terminating in Auguſtus, the Ro- 
mans, if they would obey the gods, and be maſters of 
the world, were to yield obedience to the new. eſtabliſn- 
ment under that. prince. The poem therefore may very 


well be conſidered as a political work: Pope uſed to ſay. 
ee «© it was evidently as much r ae wee - a8+Abſalom 

d Si Goo, and Achitophel: and if ſo, :Virg 

Lyttelton. couraged by Auguſtus and Mcenas for nothing, The 


truth is; he wrote in defence of the new, uſurpation of the 


ſtate; and all that can be offered in his yindication, Which 


however ſeems enough, is, that the Roman government 
could no longer be kept from falling into a ſingle hand, 
and that che uſurper he wrote for was as good a one 
das they could have. But, whatever may be ſaid of his 


motives for writing it, the poem bas in all. ages been 


highly applauded. - Auguſtus was eager to peruſe it be- 
fore it was finiſhed; and entreated him by letters to com- 
I VV 


- the 52 3 


% 


was not highly en- 


* 
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wunleats it! Mactobite has pteſetved to us part of öre daes. 
of Virgibs ariſwers. to the. Emperor; i which the po Lid. t. 


excuſes himſelf; who however at length cortiplied, - and 
read himiſelf the fixth book to the Emperor, when O- 
tavia; who had juſt loſt her ſon Marcellus; | the darling 
of Rome; and adopted ſon of Auguſtus; made one of 
the audienee,”/ Virgil had artfully inſerted that Beautiful 
lamentatiom for the death of young Marcellus, begin- 
ning with O nate; ingeritent luctum ne quære cuo- 
rum but ſi ed kits name till he came to the - 
line — Tu Marcellus eris! upon hearing which OAae. - 
via could bear no more; but faimed away; overcome 
with furprize and ſorrow. When ſhe recovered; ſhe 
made the poet à preſetit of ten ſeſterces for every 
line, which amoutmed in the whole to above 200011. 
The Eneid' being brought to 2 concluſion}; but 
not to the perfection our author intended to give it, 
he reſolved to travel into Greece; to correct and poliſh it 
at leiſure. It was probably on this occaſion, that Horace - 
addreſſed that affectionate ode to him, Sic te Dive 
% potens: Cypri,” &c; Auguſtus, returning victorious 
from the Eat, met with Virgil at Athens, Who thought - 
himſelf obliged to attend the Emperor to Italy: but the 
poet Was fuddenly ſeized with à fatal diſteniper, which, 
being increaſed Hy the agitatiofi of the veſſel, put an end 
to his life as ſoon as he landed at Brundiſtum: He died, 
Sept. the 22d; ini his 52d year. Tie had ordered in his 
will, chat the Eucid' 


delivered to Varius and Tucca, wich tire ſtricteſt charge 
to make no additions, but only to publiſh it corre - 
ly. He died with ſuck ſteadineſs and tranquillity,” as 
to by able to dictate his own epitaph in the folowiny 
WOrOS s.,, nts: 4 VVVVVVVVCCCCCV IE > 
Mantua me: geni t; Calabri rapuere ere. tenet nunc 
. , Patthenope: cecini Paſcua, Rura, Daves,” 
His bones were carried to Naples, cording to his carneft 
tequeſt; and a monument was erected at 4 fnrall diſtance 
fron? the city. He Was of à ſwarthy complexion, tall, of 
bckly conſtitution, affficted wicll frequent head-achs and 
ſpittinge of blood; very temperate,” ſober, d chaſte, 
hate ver may: have bse ſormrſcd to tlte o rary. That 
he wrote in His youth ſome laſcivious verſes, is not to be 
doubted, ſince the younger Pliny, cho had done che ſame, 
Jaſtifies himſelf by -bis: example: and, in his Bucylics! he 
Vol. XII. | V 


| | ſhould be burnt as un unfi- Pian Hi 
niſtted poeth; but Auguſtus forbade it; and had it But n. 
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| Calig, Cap. he called him the Plato of the poets; and placed his pictute 


2s. . had 2 devil. Wich regard to the charatteriſtical differ 


1 l Loo was tainted with them. On the contrary, 
it is delivered down to us as a certain truth, that the in- 
habitants of Naples gave him the name of Parthenias, on 
account of the purity of his words and manners. He was 

ſo very baſhful, that he frequently ran into the ſhops, to 

prevent being gazed at in the ſtrects; yet ſo honoured by 
te Roman people, that once coming into the theatre, the 

Dislogus de Whole audience roſe, out of teſpect to him. He was of 2 

Oratoribo, thoughtful and melancholy t pet {poke little, loved re- 
t en tirement and contemplation. His fortune was not on] 

eaſy, but affluent: he had a delightful villa in Sicily, and 
Une houſe and well-furniſhed library near Mzcenas's 


D,, 4 oi 


ns on the Eſquiline Hill at Rome. He reviſed his 
verſes with prodigions ſeverity, and uſed to compare him- 

ſelf to a ſhe· bear, which licks her cubs into ſnape. He was 

fo benevolent and inoffenfive, that moſt of his contem- 
porary poets, though they envied each other, agreed in 

| ann and eſteeming him ; which, fays Mr. Bayle, com- 
mands my admiration of him more. than all he 'wrote. 
Among Caligula's follies, we may undoubtedly reckon his 

contempt and hatred of Virgil; who, he had the confidence 

to ſay, had neither wit nor learning, and whoſe writing 

and effigy he endeavoured to remove out of all libraries. 

Sueton in The Emperor Alexander Severus judged quite otherwiſe: 
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13 with that of Cicero in the temple, in which he had placed 
4 gt Achilles and other great men. So did Silius Italicus the 
ers, poet, When he kept Virgil's birth-day, as Pliny relates, 
c. xxxi, With greater ſolemnity than his own; and ſo did our Sir 
Plin. Epiſt. William Temple, who did “ not wonder that the famous 
7. Lid. ul. „ Dr. Harvey, when he was reading Virgil, ſhould ſome- 
Miſcellj- times throw him down upon the 6x 4 and ſay, He 


ence between Virgil and Homer, fo much diſputed, it may 
with truth be affirmed, that the former excelled all man- 
kind in judgement, and the latter in invention. Me- 
thinks the two pocts,” ſays Mr. Pope; reſemble thc * 
heroes they celebrate. Homer boumdleſs and irteſiſtible ; 
„as Achilles, bears all before him, and ſhines more and Ky 
more, as the tumult increafes: Virgil, ealinly daring lie | 
Eneas, ee e midit of the action, 
8 e diſpoſes all about him, and conquers with tranquilliſ. 
Or, when we look on their machines, Homer ſeem 
rr 4 1 
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f6 ſcattering the lightnings, and firing the heavens: vu, | 
„ke the ſame in his benevolence, counſelling | 
« with; the-gods, laying plans, for pirat and wor rr þ 
« ordering his whole: creation. 

Tbe genuine and undiſputed works of this poet are ten 

1 ar Bucolics,“ four books of Georgics, and 
the! Æneid' in twelve books. The Culex, the Ceiris,“ 
and ſome ſmaller pieces, called Catalecta, are fubjoined 
to ſome editions of his works; - particularly to that of 
Maſvicius, with the aotes of Servius, at Lewarden 1717, in 
| 2 vols. 4to : which is perhaps the beſt edition of Virgil, 
* although that of Burman at Amſterdam, 1946; in 4 vols. 
nd 

4to, bears an higher price. There are beſides theſe' ſeveral 
as good ones , the Elzevir-in 1636,” famo; © De la 


Jus « Cerda's in 164, folio; that in Uſum Delphint a 
55 „% Ruzo, 1675, 4to; and the © Variorum edition at eyden 
* 41680, 3 i 8vo. The verſions of, and commentaries 
rr... Hoa de rl 
3 uage y Ys an ” are w 
7a but Mr. Warton's edition in D Engliſh; Tefetred - 
r. to above, is preferable to any of theſe, not on account of 
3 the tranſlation only, but becauſe the Latin text is correctly 
ino rinted wich it. ne Bucolics” and - Georgics” have 
8. alſo been publiſhed by Dr. John Martyn, F. R. 8. 9. Profeſſor 
ie of Botany in Cambridge, with an cone verſion'i in R, | 
fate and with uſeful and curious notes: ' | 
1287 4 2071 8 * b 3 47 2 
wo VITRUVIUS -(Mazcvs:Virxuirve 1 
3 : great and fumous architect of antiquity; of hom 
y cl bowerer nothing is known, but what is to be collected 
. from his ten books'** de ArchiteQura,” fill extant.” From 


5 the 8 es book, we learn, that he was care- 
| * He fully educated parents, and inſtructed in the whole 
Auer. "18 of arts lam which lie ſpeaks of with great 
. gratitude, lay ing it down' as certain, t-rio man can be 2 
compleat Architect, without ſome Knowledge and fill in 
every one of chem. In LINN to the firſt he mforms 
us, that he was Known to Julius Cæſar : afterwards. recom- 
mended by Octvii to her brother Auguſtus Cefar: and 
that he was ſo fayoured and provided for by this Emperor, 
u to be out of all. fear of poverty as long as he lived? ut 
ad exitum vitae non huberet 1nopies timorem. It 18 „ 
that he was hotu either at Rome or Verona: but it is not 
e own which. e booke drehen ene, 
} mom, * N e ye of e N 3 
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Auguſtus Ceſar, and not only ſhew conſummate” ſkill 11 
chat particular ſcience, but alſo very uncommon genius and 
natural abilities. The ſtyle, in wo they are written, iz 
not equal to that of the Auguſtan age, but favors ſome- 
thing harſh and plebeian, as the critics have obſerved. 
Cardan, in his 16th book de ſubtilitate, runks Vitruvius 
with eleven others, whom he ſuppoſes to have excelled all 
men in the force of genius and invention; and would not 

; pave: {crupled to have given him the firſt place, if it could 

- be imagined that he had delivered nothing hut his own 
, -  diſcoyeries.. His twelve, for the reader may be curious to 
know their names; are Archimedes, Ariſtoteles, Euclides, 
Scotus, Joannes Suiſſet ſurnamed the Calculator, Apollo- 
nius Pergæus, Archytas of Tarentum, Mahomet Ibn Moſes 

the Inventor of Algebra, Achindus, Heber of Spain, Galen, 
and , hols EA, TOE Or, 
The Architecture of Vitruvius has been frquently 
printed; but the beſt edition is that with the following 
title: M. Vitruvi Pollionis de Architectura libri decem. 
Cum notis, caſtigationibus, & obſervationibus Gulielmi 
* Philandri integris; Danielis Barbari excerptis; & Claudi 

_ « Salmaſu paſſim inſertis. Præmittuntur elementa Archi- 
s tecturæ, collecta ab illuſtri viro Henrieo Wottono 
Equite Anglo. - Accedunt Lexicon Vitruvianum Ber: 
„ nardini Baldi Urbinatis Guaſtellæ Abbatis; & ejuſden 
Scamilli Impares Vitruviani. De Pictura libri tres 
s abſolutiſhmi Leonis Baptiſte de Albertis. De Sculptun 


< 6xcerpta. maxime attimadvertenda ex Dialogo Pomponii 
+ Gaurici Neapolitani. Ludovici Demontioſi commen- 
< tarius de Sculptura & Pictura. Cum variis indicibus 
t copioſiſſimis. Omnia in unum collecta, digeſta, & 
illuſtrata, a Joanne de Laet Antwerpiano. Amſtelodami, 
apud Ludovicum Elzevirium, anno MDCGXLIX.“ 
3 Claude Perrault, the famous French Architect, at the 
command of the Miniſter Colbert, made an excellent 
fre. French tranſlation. of this work of Vitruvius, and added 
| 8 notes and figures, The firſt edition was publiſhed at Paris 
in 16733 the ſecond, reviewed, N and augmented, 
at the ſame place in 1684: both in ſo lo. 
Du Pin, 
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me: in (foannes Lupovyzcys),. a very ingeniom 
Hal has. and karned man, was horn at Valentia or-Valenza in 
16 Cent. Spain, in 1402. He learned grammar and-elaffical Jean 
Athen. Oz. ing in his own country; and went to Paris ta ſtudy log 


Xiceron, and philoſophy. But Paris, was the very worlt Plc 
F : * 5 | , 1 | N v7 60 


| VIVE. * 357 
could at that tithe have gone to; fot there hs ſtodentr were —— 
wholly dent upom the method of the Schoolmen, which 8 

ls conſiſted in leatning a great number of barbarous and un⸗ 15 
e meaning terms, and in diſputing upon them for ever. 3 
With theſe ſophiftical and vain bablings he was preſently” | 
diſguſted ;"and going from Paris to Louvain, he there 1 in | 

1519 publiſhed a "book. 1 them, . a „Contra 
60 Pleudo-Dläalecticos. #%> Ir Towra he wp hed" hitmſplf* 
intirely to "the Belles Lass u . 
mate therein. His reputation was fach, that Hes bier l 

to be Preceptor to William de Otoy . Ar 
of Toledo/ahd'Cardinil, Who died Hime 715 
he was made; though wen at TIS dhe. & 55 firſt 
fellows of Cotpus Chriſti Coll 1 ford by the founder 

thereof; His fame being 1 5 well on 

accounit of his great parts W * 

reſpect and favour with which Jer 8 f — 

honoured Him. In 1322, he dedicated his-“ 1 
upon St. Kuguſtim de Eivitate Dei“ to FR 
which was ſo acceptable- to: that 'Pritce; that 
Wolſey by His order invited him over to England. le 
came in 1523, and was employed to teach the Princeſs 
Mary 7 literature arid tlie Latin tongue: it Was for . 
her uſe, that he WIe De Ratione ſtudii werilis, 3 

which he addreſſed to "his patroneſs Queei Catherine in 

1523: as He did the fame year (De inftitytione feemine | 

0 Chriſtiane,” written by bet command. During his ſtay 

in En ngland,” he reſided: a good deal zt Oxford; where he 

was adnjitted Doctor ke and read leftores/ inn that and” 
the” Belles Lettres. King Hetiry "conceived füch n 
eſteem for him, that 15 pb his Queen to Ox 
ford, in order to be preſent at the lectures which he reddddd 
to the Princeſs Mary, who reſided there: 'nevertheleſs, 
when Vives afterwards preſuined to ſpeak and write — 4 3 
the divorce of Catherine, Henry changed his ountenanee 
towards him, and even confined him fix monchs in priſon.” 
Having obtained bis liberty, he returned to the ether- 
lands, and reſided. at * Where he 5 _ macht 1 
the Belles nga, le lis 


They 3 Av Welt ä e — 
Aa 3 | ny” - 
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AS” they ſuppoſed him to exceed the other; ; 8 Fit 80 Bude, 


- -! .- eloquence. to judgement to Vives learni 
LAY n Ah Baut 1 550 does not We ee divifion 


juſtmeant of things : 4 he lays, Was doubtleſ: 
. man 7 ya finer wit, more. extenſive learning,” and of a more 


foe judgewent, than Vives; Budeus had more ſkill in 
| and in profane learning, than either of them; 
Vres excelled in . , "in. rhetoric; 05 coy 
logic But however Du y ſeem to degrade, v 


not iy dad backward..in. doing Juſtice to his merit. Vives, 
5 bras not only excellent in polite letters, a jndi- 
critic, and an eminent philoſopher ;; but he applied 

1 alſo to RI and was ſucgeſeful in it. If the 
admire his ks 0 de c. coruptarum artium, 

5 l de tradendis iſeiplinis, „on account of the profane 
ung that appears in them, 3nd.,the ſalidit) of his 
Nt in thoſe matters; the Divines Lught no leſs 
eſteem his books de Veritate Fidei Ohriſtianæ, and 


i 1 eee 


eus, thay Wan en his reli Higion 
2 — 13.21 07 Koen bits er;: 
5 1 5 Fere, printed, in 2 > vols, .fol \ 

| ehe ſp upon St. Auſtin is not included, 

8 buf h liſhed ſeparately, thqugh never well,” It 

18 perhaps A pied Fre E cha moſt uleful.of his works: there is 

great deal of ſacred. and profane learning, in it; and 

ae d judged. too ſeyerely of it, but it was his 

way, When he fad, chat“ it might well- enough paſs for 

5 excellent work at the dime it was TOs: 

« Sey dt Emo, value ds 6 * os. 5 A r 
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Bayle's Die- 'VI v 1 AN I nene rz, 3 — *  Mathematician of 


 Fonarr- , Italy, was hom of a, noble-family. at Florence, in 1621, 
Elogium on and.. Was inſtructed by the z Galileo. T 3 firſt 
NI. Viviani, work Which he undertook: wWas his Divination, upon Ari- 
read in 3% ſteps, ho was contemporary with Euchd,.and author of 
oftheRoyal f five books of Problems ** de-lgcis-ſolidis.;” the bart propo- 
ſitions of which were collected by Pappus, but the (books 


Academy 
1 Gs ars emirely, loft. ., He, brake thi work off, before * was 
P finiſhed, in order to apply himſelf ca e 


\'*, kind, and chat was, to-reſtore cho en book eee 8 
|  & Comp, Settions. While he was 9 — u his, the 
famous. Boxelli found, im dhe ſibrary af the Grenk Duke of 

uſeanys an Arabic manuſcript, with . 
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mmar 
upon an dene 211 — yet he ha has. 
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loninz „ Conie Sections: the eighth however of whien 
was found to be wanting in it. He carried this manuſcript 


to Rome, in order to tranſlate it, with the affiſtance of a 


unwilling to loſe the fruits of his labours, procured a or- 
tificate that he did not underſtand the Arabic language, 
and knew nothing of that manuſeript; and would not 
eyen ſuſfer Boxelli to ſend him an aceount of any thing re 


' lating:to it. At laſt he finiſhed his book, and publiſhed! 


it in 1689, folio, with this title, De Maximis &. 
« Minimus Geometrica Divinatio in quintum Conicorum, 
„ Apollonii Fergæi.“ He found that he had more. than 
divingd s for that he was ſuperior to Apollonius himſelf. 
He was obliged to interrupt his ſtudies for the ſervice of 
his prince in an affair of great importauce: it Was, ta pre- 
vent the inundations of the Liber, in which Caſſini aod 
he were employed ſome time ; but nothing was entigex 
cxecuteds: He was rewarded with aptyfien- by the king of 
Fanta; and he reſolved upon this to finiſh his diyi 
n Ariſteus, with à view to dedicate it to that monarch. 
was honoured by Ferdinand II. Great Duke of Tuſ- 
any, with the title of firſt mathematician to bis highneſa: 
a title the more glorious, as Galileo had borne it. He re- 
ſolved three problems in geor ; Which had been pro: 
poſed to all the mathematicians of Europe; and dedicated 
that work to the memory of Mr. Chapelain, under tha title 
of 1 Enodatio Problematum. &. he propoſed himſelf. 
the problem of the ſquarable arch, which, Mr. Leibnitz/ 
and: the Marquis de FHoipital-gave the ſolution of-by-the. 
Galculus Diſferentialis., In 1669, be was, choſen” to fill 
in the Royal Academy of Sciences a place among the eight 
foreign aſſociates. 2 — reanimated his, zal; 
and he publiſhed three books of his divination upon Ariſteuz 
at Florence in 1701, which he dedieated to the king of 
France. It is 2 folio of 128 pages, intituled, De locis 
ſalidis ſecunda Divinatio Geometrica in quinque libros 
injuria temporum amiſſos Ariſtæi ſenioris Geome tts. 
This was a; ſecond edition enlarged; the firlt was printed 
at Florence in 1673. N 5 nate bie et en 
He died in 1903, aged 81. He laid gut the fortung, 
which he had miſled by: the bounties of his Prince, in 
building a magnificent houſe at Florence; in Which he 
placed a buſt of Galileo, with ſeveral inſeriptions in ho-. 
noun of that great man. - opinions, with regard to . 
4 5 f . 4 A 4 * | x 
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* nne, 
| were very erroneous and ſtrange i for- 2s: | he owned 


Fuel. f. the: nullity of evil, and the the univerts} 
130.ad an,” ſoul. But it is remarkable, that Fiat Foc 8 of fuith as this 
r646.Lyons has prevailed among the better ſort of the modern Italians, 
165 8 
v6, fines the reveal of Pltonſn chers in the 9h cenrury.. 


' VOETIUS (Gravzny),;! A Gertian' divine, en 
at Heuſden in 1589; and, after exerciſing the miniſtry in 
his own country, quitted his ſtation, to follow armies 
and inſtruck ſoldiers. - In 1634; he Was choſen at 1 2 
profeſſor of divinity and the Oriental: e | 

maintained this fituation, b ſome part 75 
the functions of a miniſter, till 1677, when he died at the 
age of 87. He was the declared enemy of Doſcartes and 
his Philoſophy, even to fanaticiſm. accuſed him of 
Atheiſm, in ſeveral pieces he wrote E Him; and the 

 Magifirates of Utrecht were weak onough to countenznce 
him {9 far, as to condemn the Apologetical Letters of this 
philoſopher. He was the author of ſeveral works, which 
are 15 now _ have lv His followers have. been 
called Voctians, an ve es Wy the ert 
W 
' | big r 
: -VOITURE nod. 3 il and ele 
French writer, was tlie ſon of a — — and 
at Amiens in 1598. His fine parts and delicate taſte fo 
the Belles Lettres made him very illuſtrious in an age 
which barbariſm and ignorance yet hung over, and cafily 
introduced him to the great and polite world. He was the 
firſt in France, diſtinguiſhed for what is called a bel eſprit ; 
and, though this is all the merit of his writings, yet this 
merit was then great, not only becauſe it was very uncom- 
mon, but eſpecially uſeful in contributing to baniſh an un- 
cultivated a and Gothic taſte; which then prevailod among 
the Literati of all orders. His great reputation opened his 

_ way to court, and rocured him penſions and/honourable 

employs. He was ſent to Spain about ſome affairs, whence 
out of curioſity he paſſed over to Africa i he was mightily 

careſſed at Madrid, 14 7 he compoſed . verſes in ſuch 3 

and natutal Spaniſh that every. body afcribed them to 2955 
de Vega 115 made two journeys R where in 4 
he was admitted à member of the academy of Humoriſts 
as he had been of the French academy ir 1634. He was 
the: perſon ne r 25 news of due e 5 
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Lewis XIV. 10 Florence; and had a place in the houſhold® | - 


mother Marrying a ſecond huſband, Who 


ia-law to Peterſhurgh about 1741, his natural inclination 


VvOoITURE. 


of that Monarch. He had ſeveral conſiderable penſions: 
from the court; but the love of play kept him from being 
rich. He died in 1648. He wrote verſes: in French, 
Spaniſhy and Italian and there are ſome very fine lines 
written by him, but they are but few. His Letters make 
the bulk of his works; and have been oſten printed in 
2 vols. folio, 12m0% They are elegant, polite, and eaſy; 
but, like the genius of the writer, without nerves or 
ſtrength e Boileau praiſes Voiture exceſſively and doubt- 
leſs, conſidered as à poliſnher and retiner in a barbatous age 
was a writer to be valued; yet every one, who does not 
make the whole morit of à writer to conſiſt in fine turns 
and harmonĩous periods, will readily ſubſcribe ta thedov 
following N Voltaire: ee. ſome b Jovi 8 0 | 
lays he; of the ſuperficial graces of that epiſtolaty ſtyle; a 
« which is by no means the beſt, dernen e _ ee ; 2 12 
«© thing higher than pleaſantry and amuſetment. His two; 
volumes of 99 mere paſtime of a wanton 
imagination, in which we meet not witli one that is in- 
6ſtructive, not one that flows from the heart, that paints 
the manners of the times, or the charactets of men: they 

* are rather an abuſe, than an exexciſe a wit 
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VOLK OF (FEopok), the Garrick of Nuſſia, whoſe Core“ 
talents; forame ſtage were as great as thoſe of. Sumorokof for (res 2 
dramaticie compoſition, was a tradeſmun ſon at Vaxoſlaf. f, vol. II. 
This ſurpriſing genius, ho was born in 1529; having p- 201. 
diſcovered very dar proofs of great abilities, was ſent 

for his education to Moſcow; where he learnt the Getman 
tongue, muſick, and drawing. His father dying, and his : 
liſhed a 
manufacture of ſalt - petre and ſulphur, he applied himſel 

to that trade; and going upon the buſineſs of his father- 


for the ſtage led him to frequent the German plays, and 

to form an intimate agquaintance with ſome: of the actors. 
Upon his return to Yaroſlaf he conſtructed a ſtage in a 
large apartment at his father- in- laws houſe; painted the 
ſcenes himſelf; and, with the aſſiſtance of his · ſour brothers, 
acted ſeteral times before a large aſſembly.¶ Their firſt per- 
formances were the ſcriptural hiſtories compoſed by the 
archbxſtop of Raſtof; theſe were ſucceeded; by the tragedies 

of Lomonozof and Sumorokof, and ſometimes :fatirical* 


bares of their own compoſition againſt-thie inhabitants of = 
3333 ↄ a a OTE Varoſlaf. 
: 
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Larciflaf. As the were admitted gratis at 8 
repreſentation, his father-in-law: objectedi ta the expence. 
Aecordingly Volkof conſtructed in 1750, aſter his own 
plan, a large theatre, — by ſubſcription, and partly at os: 
own;ritk:t; having ſupplied it with ſcenes whichihe painted 
himſelf, and dra: which he aſſiſted in making; and 
having procured an additional number of actors, whom he 
regularly inſtructed, he and his trop performed with grrat 
applauſe bafore crouded audiences, —— cheerfully paid for 
their admiſſion. In 1752, the empreſa Elinabeth, informed 
of their ſucceſs, ſummoned theni ito; Peterſburg; Where 
they repreſented in the theatre of the court the tragedies of 
Sumorokof. In order to form the new troop to a greater 
degree of perſectipn, the four principal actors were placed 


in the ſeminary of the cadets, where they remaiged four 
een At the concluſion of that period aa regular Ruſſian! 


theatre was eſtabliſhed at. the court, three actreſſes were ad- 
mitted, | Sumorokof was appointed director, and 10001, 
was allowed for the actors. Beſide this ſalary, they were 
permitted to perform once a week to: the ablick, and the 
Fu > met”. was — Gel without de- 
n, as lights, m e wy wers * 

at the expence of ne empreſssʒs 0h nh1tu © 
The'chief performances were the Ker and comedies 


ö Sumorokof, and 'tranflations from Moliete and (other 


French writers. The company continued to flouriſſi 


+, underthe patranage..of Catherine IL. y and tho ſalaries of 


the actors were gradually increaſed t 2200l. per annum. 
Volkof and his brother were ennobled, and received from 
their Imperial miſtreſs eſtates in land: he d, for 
the laſt time, at Moſcow, in the tragedy of ira, * ſhort 
time before his death, which happened in 1763, in the 
Zsth year of his age. He equally excelled in tragedy and 
co and his principal merit conſiſted in characters of 
madnefs. He was wietably: verſed men ww n n0 
indifferent poet. 

His friend | Sumerokef: Ja the Ke Ear to 
the memory of a perſon who had done —_ juſtice to his 
dramatick compoſitions. Melpomene, unite thy tears 
„with mine. Lament, and tear thy locks. My friend is 
dead. Adien, my friend. ſorrow penetrates and diſſolves 
„my ſoul. The ſource of Hippocrene is frozen. O 
„Ruſſia l you poſſeſſed a ſecond Racine] but the nem 
theatre is already tottering from its foundations; and all 
e labour eee ae dawn Valkob-is ſe- 
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from, the Muſes for ever. Tragedy bas loſt * 
in and ene eee ee his tom 
— tears.“ 5 (Rettt 

The prophecy, however, of Samorokof, Aden his: en- 
thuſiaſm for the theatrical abilities of this great actor, or 

his affectiom for the eee of his friend, led him to 
utter, is far from wm boner The ſtage, though i it has 


t ſuffered a conſiderable by the death of Volſtof; Mill ſub- 
1 ſiſts and proſpers under the 5 — and protection of her 
d ores Majeſty; - and from the imens which Mr. Cote 
8 among — at Moſcow, and in other ſemina- 
f. ries, there erat en to > apprehend the want or future 
r 

d ſupply.” er 15 | r hs £3 is 
6A VORSTIUS (Conzave), a Ae divine, Was 
n born at Cologn in 1569 took his doctor's degree at 

* Heidelberg; — after many other preferments, ſuceeeded 
n Arminius in the divinity-chair at Leyden in 1611. This 
re greatly alarmed the Caſviniſts, who rouſed the peligions 
e ztal of our James I. and with him to defire the 
& republic of Holland to drive out ſueh an heretic. He 


ſeemed to be more warmly intereſted in driving this profeſ- 
ſar out af his chair, than in fixing his ſon-in-law on the 
throne of Bohemia; and cauſed Vorſtius's beck de 
Dec“ to be burnt at London and the two univerſities. 
He drew up a catulogue of the ſeveral hereſies he had found 

in that worle, ati commanded his refident at the Hague to 
notify to the States, that he greatly deteſted thoſe hereſies, 
and: thoſe whorſhould tolerate them. The States anſwered, 
that, if Vorſtius maintained the errors laid to his charge, 
they would not fuffer him to live 3 them. This 
anſwer did mot appeaſe the king; and he again preſſed hem 
with greater earneſtneſs to baniſh Vorſtius, though he 
ſhould deny the errors laid to his charge; but, if he fould 
own and perſiſt in them, he was firmly of opinion, that 
burning was too mild a puniſhment for him. He declared, 
that, if they did not uſe their utmoſt endeavours to extir 4 
this riſing beteſy, he ſhould publicly proteſt againſt ſuch 
abominationt; in quality of fender of the falth, ſhould 
exhort all Proteſtant churches to join in one general reſolu- 
tion to'extinguiſh and ſend to hell theſe abominable newly- 
broached herefies; and, 5 rd to himſelf, would 
forbid all his ſubjects to peſtilential a lace as. 
the univerſity of Leyden. Lo Fo bis menaces, he added the 
errors of his pen, and publiſhes: x book” agaitift Vorſtius: 
ho. replied in the Moſt reſpeQtul terms ; but at laſt, 

7 


through 
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through: the influence of. the king's depntics, was declared 
unworthy of the profeſſorſhip, diveſted of his employment, 
and ſentenced to perpetual baniſhment by the ſynod of 
Dort. He lay concealed two years, and was often in 
danger of death from the zeal of furienms biguts. At 
length, however, he found an aſylum in the dominions of 
the dyke of Holſtein; who tock the remains of the 
Arminians under his protection, and aſſignad them a ſpot. 
of ground for building 22 He dyed at Tonningen in 
1622, with the ſtrongeſt tokens of piety and reſignation. 
His body was carried to Frederieſtadt, the newly: raiſed city 
of the Armenians, where he was buried with conſidetrable 
ſplendour. He wrote many things againſt the Roman 
: olics, as well as his own particular agverſaries, 
„ 2 N Sa „ T2) rA / 
VOSS IUs (Joux GzrArpus), a very lrarned and 
excellent man, was horn in Germany, at u ton in the 
neighbourhood of Heidelberg, in 157% His father not 
he, as ſome have aſſerted was a natiyt of Ruremond; but, 
upon embracing the Reſormed religion, leſt that place, and 
went into the Palatinate, where he ſtudied diviriity; and be 
came a, Miniſter in 157, He removed to: Leyden the 
year after this ſon was born, and was: admitted a member 
of the univerſity there. He made ſome removes after that, 
and ſettled at length at Dort; where he buried his firſt 
wife, married a ſecond, and died about three months 
after. Gerard John Voſſius Was only im his eighth year 
when he loſt his father, and the circumſtances he was left 
in were not {ſufficient to do⸗ juſtice in — re 
excellent natural parts as his: however; he ſupplied all 
defects by his aſſiduity and unwearied application; He 
began his ſtudies, at Dort, and had Erycius Puteanus for his 
ſchool-fellow ; with whom he ever after lived in the cloſeſt” 
intimacy and friendſhip. He learned Latin, Greek, and 
Philoſophy here. In 1596, he went to Leyden, where he 
purſued theſe ſtudies, joining Mathematics to them, and 
was made Maſter of Arts and Doctor in Philoſophy in 
1598. Then he applied himſelf to Divinity and the Hebrew 
tongue; and his father having leſt him a library well 
furniſhed with books of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory and theology, 
he was led betimes to be deeply verſed in theſe branches of 
knowledge. The curators of the academy were upon 
the point of chuſing him Profeſſor af Phyſie, when he was 
invited to be director af the callege at Dart; which would 


1 
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have been thought a place of tœo much gravity and im- 
ft ee 160999 bt en en 0 portance 
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VVV 
1 for ſo young a man, if there hat not been fome- 
ing very refpeQable in his charafter, 
e mirried a Minifter's daughter of Dott in February 
1602, Who died in 160% having brought him three 
children. He married a ſecond wife fix months after, by 
whom he had five ſons and two daughters, This. fertility 
in Voſſius, which was at the fame time attended with a 
wonderful fertifity in his pen, inade Grotius fay with ſome 
pleaſantry, that e did not know, whether Voffitis had a 
beide Knack * Setting children, or writing books 7 ſcri- 
beretne accuratzus,' an'grgneret felicius ? "Theſe children were 
educated with the utmoſt cate, ſo that his houſe was called 
the habitation of Apbllo and the Muſes. He had the mis- 
fortune to ſuryive them all except Iſaac Voſhus; and one 
'of his daughters, a very accompliſhed perſon, came to an 
untimely end; for having an inclination to ſlide, according . 
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1 to the caftom of the country, upon the canals near Leyden, 

: the ice broke'tinder her, and ſhe was drowned. . : 

" In 1614, an attempt was made to draw him to Steinfurt, 

L to be Divinity-Profeſlor there; hut the univerſity of Ley- 

1 den havitig named him at the ſame time to be DireAor of | 

\ the theological college; which the States of Holland had iff 
pt Juſt foundet' in that town, he thought it better to accept 1 
1 this latter empfoy. Four years after, he was made pro- ö | 
4  feſſor of © eloquence and chronology in the academy: i 
8 which was 4 place more agreeable to his taſte. Thou ui 
11 he took all imaginable care to keep himſeif clear from the 7 
t diſputes: abont grace and predeſtination, which. then ran = 
* high among the Miniſters of that country; yet his precau- 'F 
5 tions did not avail, for he was entangled in ſpite of them. 1 
8 He had rendered himſelf fuſpected ànd obnoxious. to the 1 
8  Gomariſts, wlio had prevailed" in the ſynod of Dort held | 1 
ſt in 1612, becauſe he had openly favoured the toleration of "8 
d WM the Renionſirants, and becauſe, In his hiſtory of thePelagian i 
1 e in 1618, he had affirmed, that tlhe I 
d fentiments bt 5 upon grace and predeſfination g | 
ry | Vere not the 'moſt ancient, and that thoſe of the Remon- 

* firants were different from thoſe of the Semi- Palagians. _ 
1 He did not ſeparate himſelf from tlie commupien of the 24 
„ Antz-Remonftrants; yet they knowing full well, that. he — 4 
£1 neither approved their docttines nor their conduct, had 5 
n kim turtied out at the fynod of Tergou held in o 
as Ike year after, another ſyriod was held at Rotterdam 
d Where it was ordered, that he ſhould Be received agan. 
n= bt ona OO 
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England, where it was by ſome exceedingly. we 
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thing againſt Wee Dart, and mould. rettadt 
the errors advanced in his hiſtory, of Pelagianiſm. They 
had hard work to bring him to do either of theſe ; but, 


„ 


putting a ſtop to his teaching pupils, and occafioning him 
. 550 a greater loſs than, 3 and — hs — 


could bear, they drew him in 1524 to make ſome promiſes 
. uy 


But whatever. diſgrace his Pelagian hiſtory might fix 
upon him, and whatever detriment it might be to him, 

d; it procured him both .honour.and prog from. | 
| received. 
Laud, Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, eſteemed it infinitely ; 
and obtained leave of King Charles I. for Voſſius to hold 
a Prebend in the church of Canterbury, while he reſided at 
Leyden; which Prebend did more than indemnify him 
for the damages he had ſuſtained there. He came over to 
be inſtalled, took a Doctor of Law's degree at Oxford, and 
chen returned. This was in 1629. The town of Amſter- 
dam, having formed a. project, in 1630, of erefting an 
univerſity, caſt their eyes upon Voſſius, Whom they pro- 
poſed to be as it were the foundation: ſtone of its reputa- 
tion and credit. The town of Leyden complained loudly 
of this deſign, as injurious to their own univerſity; Which, 
they ſaid, had had the preference aſſigned to it above all the 
other towns or Holland, 11 0 Leyden r in 
1574 à long ſiege againſt the Spaniards; and they were 
all more KS to it becauſe they had no inclination to 
part with Voſſius. The town of Amſterdam, however, 


carried their purpoſe into execution; and Voſſius went 


thither in 1633, to be Profeſſor of Hiſtory... He died there 
in 1649, aged 72 years; after having written and publiſhed 
as many works as, when they came to be collected and 
printed at Amfterdam in 1695, and. the five following 
years, amounted to 6 vols. in folio. His. princi things 


are, * Etymologicon Linguz Latine : ** De Origine 5. 


* Progteſſu Tdololatriz :” De Hiſtoricis Græcis: 


„ tice, Gymnaſtice, 


Nour. de la <6 
Repoblique 4 


des Le tres 


Hiſtoricis Latinis :* De Arte Grammatica : De 
< vitiis ſermonis & gloſſematis Latino-Barbaris: ** Inſti- 
* tutiones Oratoriæ: *© Inſtitutiones. Poetic 5* Ars 
Hiſtorica:“ (De 7 5 artibus popularibus, Gramma- 
ulice, & Graphice: e Philolo- 

= 7 De Univerſa Matheſeos natura & conſtitutione: 
e Philoſophia: De Philoſophorum ſectis: Deve- 
terum Poetarum e . Yet, volumnioss as the 


Mai, 2702, works of Voſſius are, they are not, as a certain authot 


Judiciouſly obſerved, * to be. ranked among thoſe which 1 
n | NG 


voss 1 U 8. 

c« 564d for a certain time, and then configned to dirt and 
v vermin in the corner of à library: put they will be 
« eſteemed and read as long as there ſhall be men of taſte 
4 and learning to read them.“ 55 

Tue character of Voſhus will be illuſtrated; by a com- 
. pariſon between him and his ſon; at the end of the folle F-, - 
ing article. | hed bf. 2 508, [2 Mannes OOTY 4, | 
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a man of great parts and learn 
ing, Was the Ton of Gerardus John Voſftus; and born of 
his ſecond wife at Leyden, in 1618. The particulars of Niceron's 
his life will be comprized in à ſhort compaſs ; he had no Memoin, 
maſter bur his father in any thing he was taught; and his 47. Ton- 
whole life was ſpent in ſtudying. His merit having 
recommended him to the notice of Chriſtina of Sweden, 
the queen ſubmitted to correſpond with him by letters, and 
employed him in ſome literary commiffions, He even made 
ſeveral journies into Sweden by her order, and had the honour 
of teaching her Majeſty the Greek language: but being 


there in 1562 with M. Huet and Bochart, the refuſed to ; | 
ſee him, becauſe ſhe had heard that he intended to write | 
againſt Salthafius, for whom ſhe had a moſt particular re- 
gard. In Foe he received a handſome preſent of money | 
from Lewis XIV. of France, and the fame time the follow- _ 
ing obliging letter from Mon. Colbert. Sir, Though | "i 
«the King be not your ſovereign, he is willing neverthe- | [ 
_ «Jeſs to be your benefactor; and has commanded” me to Fr 
*« ſend' you the bill of exchange hereunto _arinexed, as a | =. 
„% mark of his eſteem, and as a pledge of his protection. 1 
„Every one knows, that you worthily follow the e 18 


>, þ dd 


of the famous Voſſius your father; and that, having re- | 
«« ceived from him a name, which hath rendered him "tl 
„illuſtrious by his writings, you will preſerye'the glory of 1 


it by yours. Theſe things being known to his Majeſty, - | 
„it is with pleaſure that he makes this gratification of 
** your merit, '&c.  Aﬀer the death of his father, he was | | | 
offered the Hiſtory-Profefforſhip there; but refuſed it, pre- ' 
ferring a ſtudious retirement to any honours. Tn 1670, he 1 
came over to England, and was that year created Doctor of 5 
Laws at Oxford; ** after he had been, fays Wood, *©with Fafti, v. II. 
great humanity and friendſhip entertained hy ſome of the p. 183. 
chief heads of colleges, as his father had been before in 
62 In 4673 Charles II. made Him Canon of 
Winder, aſſigning him lodgings in the caſtte; where he 
died, Feb: the roth, 4688. He left behind him the beſt 
i n Private | 
| | 
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private library, as, it was then ſuppoſed, in the world; 


which, to the ſhame and reproach of England, ws ſuffered 
= 55 purchaſed. and carried away by the univerfity. of 


* .eyden. + CITE ING, $57 52% AF 
| 1 ee 26 II. des Maizeaux; in his Life of St. Evremond, has re- 


in French, 


1726. Corded ſeveral particulars relating to the life and character 
r. 214. of Iſaac Voſhus, which it is proper to mention here. St. 
Evremond, he tells us, uſed to ſpend the ſummers with 
the court at Windſor; and there often faw Yoſhus ; who; 
as St. Evremond deſcribed him, underſtood almoſt all the 
languages in Europe, without being able to ſpeale. one of 
them well; who knew to tie very bottom the genus and 
cuſtoins of antiquity, yet was an utter \ſtranger to the 
manners of his on times. He expreſſed himſelf in con- 
verſation as a man would have 6 done in a commentary 
upon Juvenal or Petronius. He publiſhed books to 
prove, that the Septuagint verſion was divinely- inſpired; 
yet diſcovered in private converſation, that he zelieved. no 
revelation at all: aud his manner of dying, which was far 
from being exemplary; ſhewed that he did net. Yet, to ſee 
the frailty of the human underſtanding, he was in other 
1 the weakeſt: and moſt credulous man ali ge, and 
. .zeady, to ſwallow. without chewing any extraorditrary and 
= wonderful thing, though evet ſo. fabulous and impofſible. 
This is the idea which St. Evremond, who knew him well, 
has given of him, If any more proofs of his unhelief are 
wanting; Des Maizeaux has given us them, in à note upon 
the foregoing account of St. Evremond: He relates, that 
Dt Haſcard, Dean of Windſor, with one of the Canons, 
viſited Voſſius upon his death - bed, and preffed him to re- 
ceive the ſacrament ; but could not prevail; though they 
begged of him at laſt; that if he would not do it for the 
love of God; he would at leaſt do it for the honour of 
the Chapter.” Somebody having .afked him one day 
concerning the profeſſion of a inan of letters, whom he had 
| „ at his houſe, he bluntly replied, Eſt ſacri- 
5 ficulus in pago, & ruſticos decipit:“ which may as welt 
continue untranſlated; Des Maizeaux relates another fact 
concerning Voſfius, Which he has received from good 
hands; namely, that, when Pr. Haſcard preſſed him ta take 
te ſacrament, he replied, I wiſh you would inſtrict me 
ho to oblige the farmers to pay me what they oe me: 
„ this is what I would have you do for me at preſent.“ 
Such ſort, of replies are ſaid to have been common wirh 
kim; and that once, when a brother of his 8 
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15 and a Miniſter was, for giving him the communion,” © 
| be oppoſes it, Rying, this is a pretty cu m chough 
* fof-finners.z bot my uncle, far from being 3 finner, 1 is 
45 à man without Hes 3 
As to his eredulity and prog bebe in the miſt 
1 manner any thi and extiagrdinary, 
Monf. Renaudor, in his Arena added. to © Anciennes p. 395- 
a6 Relations des N Chine;“ relates, at 
Vothus, having nent cofiferences with the father 
Martini, during, at. 7 5 '$ reſidence. in Holland. for the 
printing his Alan iols, "wade: no ſcruple of believing 
all whictt be told bim concerning the wonderful things in 
China; and that he did not op Where Martini ſtopped, 
but proceeded; farther, , even. to infer as 4 cerfiin fact the 
antiquity. of the Chineſe accounts abqye that,of the books 
of Moſes. Charles I. 725 W naturs and chara ger 
well, vſod t to, call bim th man ini the world ; for 
Us « there 1 18 nothing.“ _.the Kite would lay, 8 Which fie re 
© Fuſes to believe, ex 775 the ile; and. 1 it. "probable, 
that the noble — 8 of the: « 75 eee Him in 
his, eye while, he WAS writing the follo aas , paragrap ph. 
5 «Ip mult. certainly be ſomethin elle An incredubty, * % 4 5 
85 „ which faſhiens the 12 5 and juds ment of many be 2 
men, whom y hear er as Atheiſts, for' 175 DB > ok | 
3 0 3 after 4 newer manner than any K In ot bury's Cha- 
. have. eyer. e e this 1 of men to de 8 
aneral more. us, agh after another mange 5 : 
ns the the mem ra 27 what 1 have obſerved. in 4 FER 
* n he nen A this . Jean pro-. | 
: 0 an authors, Who Want A 
"+ true 1 5 h. 3 amends by a 5 85 
Indian 19980 they ate thort in Syria, or the Paleſtine 
Eds. have. their full meaſure ig America, or Jap 4 
7; aging of Pan or Troquois, written by fria And ö 
ne and renegados, ſea captaitis' and 
"4, ers, 1 85 for 15 records, and are ca- 
- an 3 the virtuoſos of this fort. © "Though 
4 Chriſtiam Miracles may riot ſo Well ſatisfy them, they | 
© dwell with. the greateſt "contentment. on: the prodigtes of 
[$6 Mooriſh and; Pagan countries, by corfe- 
ſponds with the nature and Toe of Iſaac Voſhes, 
whomſoever ldrd;Sh nl might mean to deſcribe.” 
His works, ry numerous. are yer neither fl | 
numerous, nor 5 5 as his father 92 indeed he 
very little; that, i is of ac uſe at all,” His firſt” Püblicat Pn 
e eee e 
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uſtin,” with notes, 5 Le wn wh naps: 
'wark of 16s youth. * Ignarit 
127 , Grace & Latine, cum n 7 5 rig f 
was the firſt, Who able 6 Eg 1 15 
971 e - ad he did it from x Greet „1 in the 
library of Florence, which fat * 
the ancient Latin verſic on which" archbi op "Uſher Hail 
1bliſhed two years before. Kis no ſerted 
: Clexc's edition of the « Parres X 
< nivs Mela de fitu_vrbis, cum 
«© Com, 1648,” 440. Salmaſius is Very 1 


*3 


theſe note J 4 Difſertatis; de vera ætate mundi, , &c. Hage 


„Com. 1659," to. This diſſertation de Sorin which 4 is Fa : 
tempted to eſtabliſh the Hironology'of * 
the ram of that of he 9b text, d ee 9 58 1 
„and particu 37 Hornius to wh | 
replied in, +: Caſtigationes ad Scr en TOUR yo 5 5 
Mundi, Hage 2 40. Hotnius efende 1 
what he had written, the fame tg vs 6, the | bo: 
Jags. ras, replied in him agyint id, „ AuCtartum Caftiga- 8 
JJ Elornive was ve Yowever 68 be Bl 
but publiſh another plecs,. Min the m be 
ear; and 5 father Pezron took dp and maintained 0 5 
opinion of Voſſius, in his finely often book ol peri tuled, . 
ors ns aps de temps 5 in 1667. Voſfits Job 10 
Uſbed. 5 F 1 tie 
eee 
6 ix ad hunc um, ſeu Re 0 y 
45 r Theologorum: Do. in 40. His next abn. 2» 
_ cations were upon philoſophical ſubjeQs, ab“ de luce, ** dc 4 
© moty marium & Venta, „de NI li & ors mi- in 
num origine; hien ate of littie con be- ty 
+ matamy cantu &.yiribus Rythmi, Oxon, 1673, yy 755 
| There: are ſore very curious things in mas! 2 a 
Sibyllinis aluſque, quz Chriſti fatale > ws 
ot; culis,. 2 167 727 Klimt eat O mY 
© nonum. Liber,” tus, & in et F ven Thu 
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De gen vaccume ;of 
2 gel fle chr a 
Ende, 1 as m edin. 
ald che 1 eu und carried-orr th #6 Hotand, 
 brotight oy er te Englund to be fiſhed 7:23) may appear 
from the Uiferetit"charafters of dend, the title, and tho 
7 In 168 % he*publiftict'd thin quarts. volutne at 
Inden; Infitwled; ' VarlarutrObfervutionum Liber, in 
which are eonfairiel the! 8 diſſertativris 3» #5 Ds 
«Antique Nofnæ & aliarutn arundutm urbium magni- 


tudtne ? De artibus"& Se Sinarum; De Origine 
& Progreſſu Pulveris Bellie apud Duropzos;' De Trire- 
„ De emendatione 11 
« Longitiaindtt um] De patefacienda' per Seprentrionem acc 


6 mium & Liburnibaram cb 


Japonienſis & Indos navigations De apparenfibus in 


„Luna cireulis; Diurna Telluris converſione omnia gravia 


«24" miediait" tendete: » to Which are ſubjoined De 


4 Sibylnnis Orzeüllis, Reſponfo ad Objecta n ei- 


r ticæ Sher! and ad iteratas P. Simonii jones 
akera Refpenßd. Vous 33 to che — 710 


lous, and Wis prejudices for anviquity;” appear fm che firſt | 


page df of various vations;” where he tells 
185 that ancient Rome wirlrwomty times as big 48 Paris 


and'L6tid6neptit togetticrate-ar;profecith, and Agens it fout- | 
teen thillibris of inhabitants: whittohowerer:is nothing in 
comparitofl of the fingle town of Hamehow-in-Chita, whofe 


inhabitants, he aſſures us, hoh to twenty millions, 


beſides the Webs“ 9 may fly of this Vatiarum Ob- 


& ſervationum Liber,” "i ray of Ifaad Voſſtus's works 
in general; t chey f new Higenvuity and learning, and 
that there are in Wem ſome ſingular and firiking obſerva- 
tions; but chat yet very lietle knowledge is to be-drawn 
from, and very little uſe to he made of them. Obſerva- 


* tionum ad num Melain appendix: acredit ad te- ; 


* tias P. Simoni objeRtiones* Refporif ponifio;- &c. Lond. 
* 1686,” 46. flames Gronevius, having uſed Voſſus il 


in his dae e * Mela,“ ar'l en, 1685, in gu, im 
e I" in kind. Humfrey 11847 is alſo an · 
| ort piece contained in this publicatiort ; 


fed, bad Lao ſomething againſt Voſſime's [notions of 


the Septuagint' yetfion; in his . Differtatio contra; Hiſto- 


& _ Ariſtes de LXX. Imterpratibus, price enten, 
10 1 8.9 e 
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372 | Mena 
Kttle panes 3i inc, gut of the numerous n of 
Iſaac Voffius, there is fcarcely one of any uſe to mankind, 
or Which even was ſo at the time of its rn. 
Whether it Was owing to vanity, and tha defite of ſeeming 
more ſagacious than others, w ich uſually pute men. 
conceiving paradoxts, or w any ſtrange and fingolar call o of 
mind, we know not; but hexe fis the charaQer, which a 
very ingenious and learned critie of our down nation has 
ven of him, and which is * mig have been pretty 
Ehielbii juſtly: drawu. , Exant in Voſſid,“ ſays he,. % multæ 
e 25 rig (ingenium excellens, jedicium etizm, fi non 
te „mtu. at uta antun e Gris fapergoe fuit; 
artyris, -£* qui, miſi omnia me fallunt, quid i an 9 Te verum effct 
Lond. ied eg curavit perſpicere. Satis h hal buit nova, devis, 
+ mirabilia, in Critioas. in Philoſop zin Theologia, 
166 quærere & excogitars; vera anne falſa ea 1d id vero A 
e Ex quireriduin! reliquit, qui ſua jſthue; intereſſe exiſti- 
5 N Which way ba:Engliſhed thus :)“ 7 5 A; 
„ man of great learning, Had excellent parts, and 
judgement alſo, f not the greateſt, yet Nhat was more 
* than fuffitient: but 4 pan, who, unleſs 1 n . 
dereived, never 8 his head about what 
**:tfuth in any queſtion vhatſoe ver. If. Oxiticiſ 
% Plnlefaphy , or 9 e e ee 5 
:5* enough r bim to caſt about for and in vent things new, 
% out-of+the-way; wonderful: but whether theſe ſtrange 
and newly-di Ovens things were true. or. falſe, was a 
te paint which he left to be examined by thoſe who might 
think it worth their While. 
- The journaliſts of Trevoux br eh, che differ 
| ent nates of Gerard and Iſaac Voſſius, by. drawing 
a parallel between them; and as this contraſt very well 
Andras chercharacter of each; it will make a proper con- 
Pour Jan-· cluſion to bur account of theſe two great men. Nothing,“ 
ver, 1713. ay they, $ can be more oppoſite than the characters of 
p. 153+ !< this» father and ſon; RE) more different than the 
14 make of their underſtandings: In the father judgement 
prevail, in tile ſon imagination: the father labours flow!y, 
the ſon goes on with caſe;;..the. father diſtruſts the beſt- 
founded conjectures; the ſon loves nothing but.conjec- 
| þ E -+©totes;; aud theſe bold and daring; the father forms his 
_— * opioions- upon what he reads, [the ſon conceives an 
1 40 opinion, and then reads; the father endeavours to pene- 
At 4 trate the ſenſe of che authors / he cites, - and. Pays a ptober 
| %, deference; to:their authority, a5 i maten 5 jon h 
po: 
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6 ag ſlaves, Who ought to give teſtimony as he wayld have? 
them; the father's aim was to inſtrutt, the:ſon's to parade 
« and make a noiſe : truth was the father's darling object, 
« novelty the ſon's: in the father we admire i 


tion, orderly arranged and clearly expreſſed; in the ſon a; | 


4 dazzling turn of ſtyle, ſingulat thoughts, and a vivacity,{ 
« which even pleaſes 4 bad cauſe: the father has written; 


good bock, the ſon has written curious books. Their 7 


« hearts alſo were as unlike: and different, as their heads. 


% The father Was a man of probity, and regular in his, 
© manners; was unhappily born à Calviniſt, yet had the; . 
« ſeryice of his religion always in his view, diſcovered. 


many of its errors, and approached. as nearly to the true 
faith as- mere Reaſon could enable him. The fer 
NA libertine both in principle and practice, made reli 
gion the object of his inſults, and only ſtudied; to 
« End out the weak fides of it: his obſcene and ſhameful 
«nates upon Catullus, printed at the cloſe of his life, 
„ ſhew alſo plainly enough what kind of man he was,” - - 
Beſides: Iſaac Voſhys, there were other brothers, who; 


though they died before their father, yet left ſome monu- 


ments of literature and abilities behind them. Denys or 
Dionyſius Voſſius, born At Dort, became learned in the 


Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac,' Chaldee, Arabic, French, 


Italian, and. Spaniſh languages; and there is of his, 
among other ſmall things, Maimonides de Idololatria, 
* cum Latina verſione & notis, printed at the end of his 
father s work de oxigine & progreſſu Idololatriæ; and 
ſome notes upon Cæſar's Commentaries, to be found in 
the edition of ** Grævius at Amſtetdam in 1697.“ Francis 
Voſſius publiſhed à Latin poem in 1640, upon a naval 
victory gained hy the celebrated Van Trump, Gerard 
Voſſius wrote notes upon Paterculus, printed by Elzevir 
in 1639, 12m. Matthew Voſſius publiſhed at Amſter- 


dam, 1638. Annalium Hollandia Zelandiaque libri 


. 
* 
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% guinque, in 4c. ang Anu -n 
There was alſo Gerard Voſſius, a very learned man, 

whom ſome have confounded with John Gerard Voſſius; 
but he was à different perſon, and does not appear to 


aſtie of the church of Rome, employed in ſome conſidet 
able offets under the popes, and di 
Was born in 1609. He publiſhed, 2 Latin 


B b 3 


« poſes dis own; ſenſe on theſe. authors, and-regards; em; 


a ed.; in commentary 
upon. Cicero in Somnium Scipionis, at Rome, 3 8255 


3732 


| ar to have Niceron, 
deen related to the family of Gerard. He as an ecclefj- Tom. xii 
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| Syras, ar ſome pieces of: Joh They! and | 
| doret; with Latin vetfions and mots rent bietet, 


£4 „ian N — 
-vOUBT- ($tix09); «Prince puny caller 
in his day," was born at Haris in 1p; und bret up under 
his father, We was a painet ith. He knew ſo late of 
His art, and was in fueh ropture, ad twenty; years bf ape, 
that Mont. de Sancy, We Was olug ambaſſudor to Con- 
ſtantinople, töek him e his painter. There he 
drew ths * of the grand ſigner; and, though . 
impoſfible to de it — than by the ft of 
8 memory only} and from a view of him at the am or J 
audience, yet it was extremely like, From thence he went 
to Venice and aftcrwatds fertling himfolf in Rome, became 
fo- Ale ſtrieus in his profeſſion, chat, ' beſides" the favours 
which he received from pope Urban VII, and the cardinal 
his ner iews he was choſen prinèe of the Roman academy 
of St. Luke. He ſtayed fourteen years in Itaby; and then, in 
1627, Lewis XIII, who in cofißderation of his capacity 
had allowed him a penſion all the while! he Was abroad, 
fent for kim home to work in His palasces. He praRtiſed 
both in portraits and hiſtories; and fiurnittied ſome of 
the apartments of the Louvre, the palaces ef Laxenibu 
and St. Germains, thie gallaries of cardina Richelieu; and 
other - public” laces, with his works. His: greateſt - 
tion lay jn his agreeable colouring, GAS rifk ane tively 
cil x' otherwiſe he was but very indifferently qualified. 
© had no genius for grand! — was unhappy in 
his invention, unacquaintod with the rules of perſpe&ive, 
and underſtood but little of the union of colours, or the 
doctrine of lights and ſhadows; Nevertheleſs,” F rance is 
indebted to him, for deſtroying - the inſipid and barbarous 
manner that then reigned; and for beginning to introduce 
a good goüt. I be nevelty of Vouet's manner, and the 
kind reception he gave all WO came to him, made the 
_ French painters, his. n fall into it; and 
brought him difeiples from all parts. Moſt of the ſueceed- 
ing painters, who were famous in kheir proſeſſion, were 


Dted up under kim; as Le. Brun, Perrier, Miguard, Le 


-Sueur, ! Dorigny, Du Freſnoy, and ſevera others; whom 
he eniployed/ as aſliſtants: for it would be wonderful to re- 
ect, what a prodigious number of pictures he drew, if it 
was not remembered, that he had a great many diſciples, 

1 Be trained WR N mn well: knew how 
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15 r He had 


he-eried aloud, hat us! what mighty crime have 
©: Feommy 7 whom your followers have 1 EVcT Ms Spigelies in 


© me mto Heaven ; for I am determingd to ſpend all eter- 


expreſſions, endeavoured. to comfort him, but all to no 
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the honour alſo, as muſt 
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DION I OP ee 2 . mall VERT and. | 
unfortungte Italian, as born at Ravenna, . according 2 
_ Valerianus; but Geſnor, quoting Bartholomew of 
ogna, deelares, mat he was bom in 1446 at Herberia, 

a bY town abont ſeven miles from Modena. He deſerves cles, 
to be mentioned, not fo much: on account of the monn- Lib. I. | 
mente ieee by has Joſh las . 


A 6 

was forced to. aſe"a_candle in the day-time ; and ong day | 
going abroad without putting it out, his library was ſet on 
fire, and PA TO DOTY ed for the 
were burned. The inſtant he was cmed. of thus 111 
news, he was affected even to madneſs. He ran forioufly 
to the palace; and ſtoppi ing at the door of his- 


6 jured, that you thus rage —_ unexpiable hatred againſt Felice l. || 
<« me?” Then turning himſelf to an Ag of the Virgin e p12 | 

Mary near at hand, Virgin,” fay shear what L have 
to ſay: for 1 1 ſpeak in ear 5 
„ ſpirit. If I ſhall happen to addreſs you in my dying mo- 

ments, I humbly-intreat' you not to hear me, nor receive 


% nity in Hell.“ Thoſe, who heard theſe blaſphemous 


purpoſe; for the ſociety: of mankind being no longer ſup- 
portable to him, he wage the city, and . 5 hke a favage 


to the deep ſolitude of a wood. | Some ſay, he was mur- 
derod there by. rafhans ; eee Bologna gs 
in 1500, after much contrition a ee His works, © 
printed. at” Bafil in 1540, conſiſt "Oy 
deco to which is prefixed an account rte life, by | IF 
endes IP Fagan vo Weres 
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ble. URSUS (Nicnotas RAIMAM Us), 4 . 
nary perſon, and diſtinguiſhed in the ſcience of aſtronomy”. 

Vas born at Henſtedt in Dithmarſen, which is part of tho 
dokedom of Holſtein, about 1880, He Wada fwinicherd | 

in his younger years, and did not begin to read till he was 

; eighteen ;* and then he employed all che hours, he could 

: ſpare from his hogs, infarning to read und write. He after- 
Wards applied himſelf to the ſtudy of learning che lan- 
Euages; and, having a ſtrong genius, made a very ſwift 

progreſs mn Latin and Greek. He alſo learned the French 


moſt of them without the aſſiſtance of a maſter. Having 
left his native country, he gained a livelihoo®by: teaching: 
Which he did in Denmark in 1584, and on che frontiers of- 
Pomerania and Poland in 1585. It was in this laſt place, 
that he invented a new ſyſtem of aſtronomy, very little dif- 
Ferent from that of Tycho Brahe. He commun cated: 1} in 
218586 to the landgrave of Heſſe, which gave riſe to a terrible 
Gafſendos, diſpute, between him and Tycho Brahe. Tycho charged 
s him with being a pl Bary: Who, as he related, happening 
Brake. to come with his maſter into his ſtudy, ſaw there on à piece 
of paper the figure of his fyſtem; and aſterwards inſolently 

boaſted, Rat himſelf was the inventor of it. Urſus, upon 

this accuſation, wrote furiouſly againſt Tycho called the 

Honour of his invention into queſtion; aſctibing the ſyſtem 

which he pretended his own'to Apollonius Pergæuz; and 

in ſhort abuſed him in ſo brutal a mariner, that he 'was 
going to be proſecuted for it. He was afterwards invited, 

by his imperial majeſty, to teach the mathematies in 


Brahe, he withdrew filently in 1589, and died ſoon after. 


hafty ſtudies ;7his erudition being indigeſted, and his ſtyle 


8 ' % 7% i . 
The Life US HER (Favs), archbiſhop of AFmagh # 
„eb bene and a moſt illuſtrrous prelate, ad well for his piety and 
of Pr. James . | | Grand 


OY „vas one of the fix Gerks in Chancery; his mother; the 


12m0.— ' Gavghter of James Stanihürſt, thrice ſpeaker of the houſe 
Tre Life of af commons, recorder of the city of Dublin; and ond 
the maſters in cluncery. This gentle mut is 2 
n . . f g Na 
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ber est the mathematics, aſtronomy, and , e 4 
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Prague: from which city,” to avojd the preſenes of Tycho 


He wrote ſeveral works, Which diſcover the marks of his 
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incorrect, as is almoſt always to be obſerved in the ina, 
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Hh UN STIEELCK! 377 
nable for having ſirſt moved queen Elizabeth to fourid and fred to bis 
endow. à college and univerſity at Dublin ; in which he Nick. ®7 
was vigorouſly ſeconded by Henry Uſher, archbiſhop! of D. D. Lond, 
Armagh, who was James Uſher's uncle, and à very 1686, in 
wiſe and learned te. James diſcovered great parts folio. 7585 
and a ſtrong paſſion for books. frem his infancy; and | 
this remarkable circumſtance attended the beginning of 5 
his li purſuits, that he was taught to read by two 
aunts, jo Þ, had been blind from their  eradle; ' At 
eight your of age, he was ſent to a ſchool, which was 
opened by Mr.] Fullerton and Mr. James Hamilton, 
two young Scots gentlemen; who were placed at Dublin 
by king James I, then only king of Scotland: to keep a 
correſpondence. with the Proteſtant nobility and gentry | 
there, in order to ſecure an* intereſt in that kingdom, 
when queen Elizabeth ſhould die. The queen being ſuſ- 
picious, and nat fond of king James, it was thought ex- 
pedient for them to aſſume ſome diſguiſe: and ſo they 


took up the employment of ſchool - maſters, which were 

very much wanted in Ireland at that time. Mr. Ful- 
lerton was aſterwards knighted; and of the bed- chamber 
| to king James; and Mr; Hamilton was created viſcount 
Ca ꝗ ⅛7ĩJ]) OTIS HS eee. 
7 Having continued five 17 under cheſe excellent maſ- 
2 ters; for he ever afterwards ſpoke of them with honour,' 
x and having made a progreſs far beyond his age, he was 
a admitted into the college of Dublin, which Was finiſh- 
0 ad that very year, 1593. He was one of the three 
\ firſt ſtudents who: were admitted; and his name ſtands _ 
5 to this day in the firſt line of the roll. Here he learn. 
£ ed logie, and the philoſophy” of Ariſtotle, under Mr. 
8 Hamilton, one of his maſters, who was now made pro- 1 
e ſeſſor of the univerſity :- and though, -as we are told, 1 
55 his love of poetry and cards ed his ſtudies for _ 9 
* ſome time, yet he ſoon recovered: himſelf from theſe i 
3h habits, and applied to books again with great vigour. „ 
4, He is ſaid to have been wonderfully affected with that | | 
id paſſage in Cicero, , Neſcire quid antea quam natus ſis q 
id e aceiderit, id eſt ſemper eſſe puerum,“ that is, © to 8 
y; „know nothing of What happened before you © were {if 
er born, is o be always à boy!“ and Sleidan's | book 
he de quatuor imperiis“ inſpired him with à ſtrong paſſion nn 
iſs tor the ſtudy of hiſtory, in which he aſterwards became _ 1 
na luperlatively excellent. At fourteen years of age he be- il 
bw: en ta make trade from, all Me hiſtorical books he. © [{f 
ble 2-0 | ee 
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that 


& kad drawn ap in Laim an exhct chroti .de 


"= as. far, as the; 8 f Kings; dt much dif- 


from. his eee ute nen _ pub- 


Jene time, but e he; — bachildr-'of iy; [he 
hed read] Stapleten' Fortreſs. of Fsifhs“ aud fi 
thay; agthvr confident in affming avtiquity for the fe= 
nets 


is wh it diſſented from theirs, he was . 
loſs... within! Himſelf, where tie truth lay. ;-He' took it 
' for an updeniahle/ truth, as hid biſtatien ſays;|that the 


arxient doctrines muſt; needs bo. the right, 4s the nearer 
the; in the purer the ſtreams, {; nd thi. Errors 
up a8 the ages ſyceecded; : acconding to tnt known, fay- 
"2 of Tertullian, “ Verum oo aque adul- 
terum qnodounque: poſterdus: el had adopt - 
ed the ſame prinici le beſote hind; and = bln: deference 
to. the- authority : ef the fathers; whied: prevmled in their 
days and long after, kept theſe! great men from perceiv- 
ing. that the queſtion concerning doctrines is not how 
aeient, but how — thoſe; doctriues are: and that anti- 
2 * J made the ſtandard avid: teſt of 
rata, fines the fu fathers, and Tertullian who is 
2 N this occaſion more than any of them, ate 
reality found to be a8 full of errors as: the laſt. 
This, however, did not entet into Uther's head; who, 
ar from ſuſpecting that the fathers chuld gwe any coun - 


tenance to Popery, did rather believe that Stapleton had 


miſquoted them. at leaſt had wreſted and tortured them 
to his own ſenſe. This made him then take wp a fim 
reſolution, that in due time (if God gave him liſt) be 
would himſelf read all the fathers, and truſt none but 
his own eyes in ſearching out their ſenſe: Which great 
work he afterwards began at twenty years of age, and 
ſmiſhed at thirty eight; ſtriftly conßning bimſelf to read 
ſuch a portion eyery days" from: dich: he luffered no 
. occaſions: to divert bim. „ 

The, earl of Eſſex being now cated lord-liententnt 
of Ireland, and chancellor, of the univerſity of Dublin, 
there was a ſolemn act for his entertainment; and Uſher, 
being then bachelor of arts, was appointed to ketp it 
whichs he ug * ent Annan But while 115775 
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of Popery\: and. in taxing; dur church wich mbvckr 
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id theſt ſiudire: ans greatodeſigns; 70 f 
l his, ſather's . vr ay. 3 
_ ee eee Jam... Hd lad; all ; 
defigned his fon fot this ſid; end was about. to 
bim ore ao the; Enzlih inns bf Courts, ig order 

he might Hon a e -butdyingan 2 
e e The = 0-1 
ny. paternal inheritanoe, 
* . 
iatertiyition to lis purpoſe} ng. it - 
what/incuntbered: with: - its and ſiſters portions, and 
fearing thaſo -might pnote an /hindemance to hig ſtudies, 
which were i the; er that he cared for, he 
gon ee eee only; r roler Fang 
| | fs mch e i as. tight enable him to. buy ome 
E W § —· U 
C 
5 . being ſettled to his liking, and, freed. from 


workdly cofnexions; and n he devoted himſelf entire 


k I to- tin purſuit of /all-hterature | buman and divine; 
n and did fo. much: increaſe in all ſorts of knowledge, 

4 eee Tae ae — a ©o- 

&. ot pacty, rning. re 

g that time n daring and learned Jeſuit, ; 006 e, Fg 
| Symonds, Dee a ner in ent 
= out à challenge, defying the ableſt — that ſhould 
A come againſt: him, to diſpute with him about the points 
IJ im controverly between the Roman and the Proteſtant 


churches../} Uſher, though but in his indy Fogg 
the challenge; and accordingly they met. The 
ad deſpiſed him àt firſt, as hut a bey; Pikes after a confe- 


A rence or two, was ſo very ſenſible of che quickneſs of 
Wn his wit, the ſtrength of his arguments, and his ſkill; in ' 
be diſputation, àg to decline any farther. conteſt, with him: 
ah This appears from the following letter of Uſher, Which 
oak Dr. Parr has inſerted in his life; and which ſerves alſo 
14 to confute thaſe who have ſuppoſed that there was 
* not any actual diſpute betwen them. I was not 
20 poſed, Mr. Fitz-Symonds, to write unto you, 8 
6 15 you had firſt written: to me, . ſome chief 
« N 

points of your religion, as at our meeting you | 
ln % promifed; but, ſeeing yon have deferred the ſame, for 
4 1 [ages beſt, known to yourſelf, I thought it not amiſs 


it, to inquire further of your mind, concerning the con- 
was «ina Wr Hua 
g . 64 0 
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et this Lam the” rather: moved; becauſe I um eredibly 
informed of certain reports, which I could hardly! be 

N ee proceed from him, who in my pre- 
„ ſence pretended ſo great love and affection unto me. 
If 1 am boy, as it hath pleaſed you very contemptu- 
_ « ouſly to -Hame me, I give thanks to the ; that my 
„carriage towards you "hath been ſuch, as could miniſ- 
*« ter unto yon no juſt occaſion to deſpiſe! my youth. 
«Your ſpear! belike is in your own conceit à weaver's 
beam, and your abilities ſuch, that you defire to en- 
„ counter” with the ſtouteſt champion in the hoſt: of 
e Tſrael; and therefore, like the Philiſtine; you contemn 
me a8 being a boy. Vet this I would fin have you 
„ know, that I neither came then, nor now do come 
< unto. you, in any confidence of any learning that is 
in me; eee I'thank God 
« ͤ am what I am: but I come in the name of the 
Lord of hoſts, whoſe companies you have reproached, 
being certainly perſuaded, that even out of the mouths 
of babes and ſucklings' he was able to ſhew forth his 
«© own praiſes, For the further manifeſtation thereof, 
« do again earneſtly requeſt you, that, ſetting aſide all 
«vain compariſons of perſons, wWe may go. plainly for- 
« ward, in examining the matters that reſt in contro- 
te verſy between us; otherwiſe I hope you will not be 
4% diſpleaſed, if, as for your part you have begun, ſo I 
« alſo: fot my ow part may be bold, for the clearing 
4 of myſelf and the truth Which I profeſs, freely to make 
© known what hath already paſſed concerning this matter. 
Thus intreating you in a fe lines to make'/known unto 
me your | purpoſe: in this behalf, I end; praying the 
*« Lord, that both this and all other enterpriſes chat we take 
in hand may be ſo ordered, as may make for the ad - 
vancement of his own glory, and the kingdom of his ſon 
Jeſus Gf +7 miofl riayane, AT 
CIs org. 14 NT L011 Tuus ad Aras uſque, Yn $16 
e e ee acct oi] wards Daten” 
In 1600; he was received maſter of arts;'-4hd in 1601, 
though under eandnical age, yet on account of his ex- 
traordinary attainments, was ordained bath: deacon and 
prieſt by his uncle Henry Uſher, then archbiſhop of 
Armagh. Not long after, he was appainted to preach 
conftantly' before the ſtate at'Chriſt church in Dublin on 
Sundays in the afternoon when he made it his buſineſs 
to canvaſs the chief points in diſpute between tlie 1 
e : „ aan = 


/ 
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aud the Exgteſtante ma vehemently, ppoſed a) tolera = 
4 Which f bormer Pere che n. ſoliciting, 984 ſome 
were oo Tire aye. his ap | 
1 ook + And e Tk feat 6 3 
6 quity of the ouſe of Judah: forty. days; I Baye ap- 
e TY ie day. r year? iv. 6. . They are 
concerning the eltruction of 
RED Jewith vation, which he. applied 
thus to; 8 ng;.* Foe rom this year I reckon 
= 19 85 rs; and th en thoſe, whom you now embrace, 
5 ur 9 and vou mall bear their iniquity.” 
18 then in a ſermon, ſays Dr... Parr, 8 
random, thought of a young man, who 3 
to Popery,; but 1 anda. at the end of 
forty. years, e in 1641, .. when. the Iriſh re bel- 9 
lion . 1 3 bo, thouſand; Proteſtants * We 
mu it ot amethin Te RO 
e F Was N By, many. s bh ys pro- 
eti E. 1 nn ee 
J In 1003, h S Sag tent « 9 ngland with, ] I; Luke 
Challoner,, in in, order to pn 45 $ for library. 
at Dubin: 2 ound Boy = hens at, ae 
em ner 0 8 ed 1i- 
$i 8 Sache years. 7 g's he N another 
| _— 7 England, to fan. Melf with books. and 
manuſcripts, : which he -wanted for his inquiries into 
Engliſh hiſtory... In 25 he. took, the degree of bache- 
lor of divinity,” and ſoon after r Was made chancellor of 
5 Patrick? S. + Dublin, by Dr. Loftus the archbiſhop ; - 
and in this place Mr. Camden found” bim in 1607, 
when he, was publiſhing the laſt edition of his Britan- 
ni; in whic ſpeaking of Dublin, he concludes thus: 
Moſt of which 1 acknowledge | to owe to the diligence 
„and labour of. James Uſher, chancellor of the church 
.« "of St, Patrick, who. in various learning and judgment 
far excgeds his years. Ihe ſame year, 1607, he was 
choſen, divinity- e 1h in the uruverfity of f.,Dublin; 
which office he thirteen years, reading lectures 
weekly throught the year. In 1609, he made à third 
voyage to England, and became acquainted with the moſt 
eminent and learned men there: with Camden, Selden, 
Sir Robert Cotton, Lydiate, Dr. Davenant, &c. after 
Which he; conſtantly. came over into England once in 
three years, ſpending one month at Oxford, another at 
ie and the reſt, of * 2 at London, . 
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OT, ewel had begun, 

1 century to the Re rm: on, nam ; 
Chu always Rad a viff 22 TIS 
ho, had not been tainted with the error and — 
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tions of the Roman church theſe linds / owe 
98 eir Chriſtianity to 19 "Than, 2 terrible w 
efending Prot int, bei Fin which - 
1 SY, can be defended ſo 1 bs e che —_ 
8 to any clear "nw decifive iure; dal es se | 
7 an extravagant opinion of the' eels atid their 5 — 
= and from a en notion of the term chufeh;” How 


| much better have Dailte and 8 | apprehecided ; 
3 the true nature of this controverſy, w no N 
| deference to the fathers than what 1 is 2 — their due, RX 
and. conceiving no other notions of à church than tlie " 
acred writings ſuggeſt, have ſet up the Bible as the only 8 
ſtandard, and rejected all doctrines Winch, Will not abide | 
that teſt? Uſher's work in the time had great 
merit, and was juſtly had in Necks y The” earned of 8 
al orders; being ſolemnly y preſented by op Abbot 0 
to ki james, as the Ben fitſt fruits of the college b 
of Dublin. Our author, however, had not an opportu- 3 
nity to do all that be p FI, his continuation.com- 1 
ing down only to the year 1240. The edition of 1687 b. 
is the beſt, having many additions and-erifa and or 
to this edition alſo is added his wy e ok the Britiſh p: 
£ Churches.“ 


. The fame year, "1612, upon his return to Tielend, he 
married Phoebe, only. daughter of Dr. Luke Chaloner ; ; 
| * — year April the 11 and'in his laſt will 
krecom- 
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1 was incliged:to : In "£6255 there ora band 
« plawent ax Publiny an and ſo | 3 onen the | 
. KI; TEE Teck ethers oy 

dockrin dad Alti * | 

a ee and figned Toda | 
ohandelor of ireland, CEL He Bb | 

__ an icotwoeation;! by order I. in 
8 1 * ing tosk "occaſion from 

hencE to ent A 4 Puritan, 89 & Fa 
a ago L king o that aecbunt;- ey 590 -4 

1 Ba i $219, Tatze gd his ma jeſty fo 


wel thae iy 1020 he Eee 4 n 5 | 
2 may Meath; Nov. 1622, He mad 8 | * 
15 the abs at Dabtin, upon tlie cenſuring of 
cortaim dfficery, concerning the Nurgete vg ak} ang 

and the" danger of refafing;' the oath of fipremac 

pleaſed" Jants {ſo well; that he wrote vn a 1 
weck for R. In 1623, he made another voyage to ha 

land,” in order td collect materials for à wor concerning 

the antiquitigs of the clutches of England, Scotland, and 1 
rend, whidhthoking bimſelf had employed Rim to write: is 
and ſo6h After His 2 to Ireland was en e Anre- . 
ing dne ohallorege'of Matone,"an Triſh] t abe cle — +0 
of own, 00þ.10 nenne e git! b. F NSI8 


fis wis gn in England, when 8; HB. if 
ſote de dhediatvinese! in eh imopric of Ar- 1 
magh ; bat as he was preparing ta feturm to Ireland; de | 
was] bogs ro 2 quaxtan agug; Which detained him nine 
month. In the 'admmidiftration of his zrchbiſhopric, he 
atted;> 4s he bad. eG every other 85 in a r 
exem and vigor the ot | 
1 „ Iriſh Mg 0 | 
affernbly of the whole nation, both Papiſts and 3 9 — ,- 
tanto, hall been called by che chen lord deputy en 2 2 
for 'the*eonfideration of chat point; chen the biſhops, - . 
by the lokdoprimate's' invitation, met firſt at his /houfe, | 
and bothohe and* they: ſubſcribed a proteſtation againſt 4 5 | | 
toleration of Popery. But theſe a did not pc 45 | 
him from proſecuting his“ ſtudies, - frem 
great number of manuſcripts from the Eat 
parts, and fam publiſhing! from time to time e „ | 
curious and uſeful Works. In 163 ene . 


— os 


5 J 
he of Ireland being ready to meet 27 od nes + difpate -. 
1 een 228 EE of Armagh and Dublin ent 5 


an e *cerning ., 
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_eernitig precedence; but Uſher aſſerted his right witk 
ſuch clearpeſs; and evidence, that the point was deter- 
mined in hie favour. rtr. 
In 1640, he came over to England, bringing his fa- 
milly, with an intention to; return very ſoon. $6 Ireland, 
but was prevented by the rebellion, which/broke;ouy-there 
in 1641. He was a; mag pf too much note, and. of too 
high a ſtation, not to be deeply involved in and affected 
with the ſucceeding troubles, Ile is charged by ſome 
Writers with haying aqviſed che king to conſent to the 
Fj bill againſt the carl of Strafford, but is cleared by others: 
and Dr. Parr tells ns, that when. the primate lay ex- 


tremelpy ill, and expected death at St. Donate 3 caſtle in 


1645, he aſked. his grace concerning it, who flatly deni- 


ae d it, and, ſaid it was wrongfully. laid to his charge; for, 


that he neither adviſed; nor approved it, In the re- 
bellion in Iteland, he was plundered of every ching ex. 
cept his Iihrary and ſome furn into in his houſe at Drogheda, 
from whence the library was conveyed to England: where- 
upon the king. conferred on him the biſhopric: of Carliſle, 
do be held in commendam: he revenues of Which how- 


Fever were, peduced to almoſt, nothing, by the Scots and 


Engliſh, armies quartering upon it. When all che lands 

' parliament, they voted him a ws of 4001, per annum; 
which yet he never received above once or twice. It 
is ſaid, that ha was invited into France: by cardinal 
KNichelieu, Which a promiſe. ef the free exerciſe of his 
religion, and a conſiderable penſion; and like wiſe by the 
States of Holland, who offered him the place of hono- 
rary profeſſor at Leyden: but; theſe facts are not certain, 


lle removed to Oxford, not long before the king cam: 


. thither; and, in 1643, was. nominated one of the afſem- 
dly of divines at Weſtminſter. He vefuſed do fit among 
them: and this, together with ſome of his ſexmons 21 
Oxford, giving offence, to the parlament, they orderod 
his library to be ſeized. It Was ſeized accordiigly; and 
would have been ſold, had not Dr, Featlys uo, ſat among 
thoſe divines, while his heart was with tha church and king, 


* 


obtained it by means of My. Selden for his own uſe, and fo 


ſecured it to the right owners fo. amp 
»The king's affairs declining; and Oxford bring threatened 
with a ſſege; he leſt that city, and retired, tor Caerdiff in 
Wales, to the houſe of Sir Timothy Tyrfel, who bad 
nor and gene ordnance. He continued fi 
N | month 


married his on daughter, and who was: then, govel- 
| of 


invited by the lady dowager 


„„ od 
months hebe in 3 Ee his ſtudies ; and 


. * 
, 1 $ 


then went to the caſtle of: St. Donate, . whithicr/he' was 
dling: hut in kis/four- 
ney thither was extremely ill uſed by the people of the 
mountains, who took away his books and papers. At 
St. Donate a he found an excellent library: hut a fit of 
ſekneſs prevented him from making all the uſe of it he 
propnſed His ſickneſs was of an extraordinary nature: 
it begun at finſt with the ſtrangary and a eſſioi of urine, 


termiſſion: and when he was every moment expected to 
die; the blodd ſtanched, and he gradually recovered: | He 


went to London in 1645, upon au invitation from the 


counteſs of Peterborough, to make her houſe his home; 
and, in 1647, was: choſen preacher of Lindoln's- Inn. 
Amidſt a theſe changes and chances, and difficulties, 
and perils, and ufflictions, his lovg of ſtudy and ap- 
plication to ibdoks enabled him do publi 
iquitics : the 


and uſeful - - relatini chiefly | to 
clearing, of — he e to -ecclefiaidical 


purpoſes, and toi te reconciling” of diſaffected perſons to 
the governinent'and diſci Iind GP the ohureh. WES al 
or by the king, who conſulted him about the govern- 


* 


houſe, Where the primate 1 | 
againſt Oharing-Croſs, ſeveral of her gentlemes arid ſer- 
vants went up to the leads of the houſe, ' wherite they 
could plainly ſee what Nas ating before Whitehall. As 
ſoon as his majeſty came upom the. ſcaffold, ſome of the 
houſbold told /the- primate; of it; and aſked him, 'whe- 
ther he would ſee the king once more, befote hie was put 
to death. He was at firſt unt villing, but ut laſt went up: 
where, /as the ceremonial advanced, the primate grew more 


and more affected: and, when the excecutioners im visards 
began do put up the king's Hair, grew pale, and wood have 
fainted; if he had not been immediately carried off. In 


2650. he publiſhitl the firſt part of hid antuls of che Ol 


Teſtamienti aut the ſeborid u 1684. The wWo parts 


were printed er,” undder ue fe of, 
.*teris & Now cſtamenti,”:'ﬆ Paris 167 3, 
4725; e ee enn, 
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karned 


treaty in ihe lle of Wight, he was ſent 


ment of the chach. 'Fhe execution of his-majeſty ſtruck 
then lived, being juſt over- 


| 
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4 
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„ day following, 4 


bear . His funeral ſerman was 


woll in Latin an 
| - guages. were, Publiez Wer his Gesch. He: left alſo. ma- 


s u k R. 8 
Hie great reputation. having excited in mum A 


2 to fee the primate upon the zufurper'n 1 in- 


timation of it to him went, and was received with great 
ciyility: che uſurper made him alſo many promiſes, but 


never performed them. This was about 16547 in which 


out the primate preached Mr. Selden's funeral ſermon'in the 
emple-church. March the 20th, * he was taken 
counteſs* of Pe- 


terborough's houſe 1 1 R W Thou 
he Wes, near 0 80 his II pre proved 40 2 9 2 


for, upon opening his body, a great deal of coagulated 


blood was found ſettled in his left ide. Pi 
making to bury him privately ; but Crom 


tions were 
ordered him 


to be interred with great Magnificence in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey. The oforper ah meant: to. make himſelf popular by 
_ this'aQ,: knowing what a high reputation the:deceaſed had 


among all orders of men; et was politic enough to throw 
the expence of it upon erer who were ill able to 
by Nicholas 


Bernard, who bad formally bee e N and was 
then preacher of Gray's-Inn : it was printed, and is for 
te moſt part an'accaunt of his life. n alſo enjoin- 
ed his executors not to ſell his library without his conſent. 

- By conſiſted. of ten thouſand volumes, printed and manu- 


; and after, his deceaſe was even ſought for by the king 
and cardinal Mazarine. Such of it as eſcap- 
ed the hands of thieves, and plunderers was beſtowed upon 
the college at ee for hich: the LPR age in- 


tended it. 
_ Uſhers tall. well-ſhaped, 3 walked right” to the 
kack. His- hair was: -browri; his e e e, "aq 


| countehance full. of. good. nature as well as: 
Dr. Parr. . of his face was b 
i that, thoug 


many pictures were taken of him, 2 5 255 
never ſaw N like him, which was done 
Peter Lely,. He was man, whe; abounded itt wil 


moral as, well as ſpiritual; which, joined r 
eſt abilities and learning, made him upon the whole 2 


very compleat character. He. puhlifticd a man 
8 Feel e ſome e 


ny manuſeripts. Fe ba made large notes 
tions upon the writings and characters 
20 eccleſiaſtical authors, which he 
"won: of a large we gc 


d 'obſcrva- 


the fathers 
2 as the foun- 
-t0. be called 
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« Theologlcs Bibliothes'? and Ms was indeed, of al) 
his. works, that which he moft ſer his heart upon: 
jet the calamities tee” of ee would not ſuffer k G 
Cn e prone of Ogle Tad 2 85 | 
only man on "who ain us well us friedhip be ve 
ould rei 4/61] BN? aid Gate hen ines” ich 6" 

form, as "might'revider' chem fit for the preſs: but Lang- 

baine, while — Yau is taſk in the public library, got 

ſo ſevere a died in 1657 and then the work 

came do nothing, though Dr. Fell afterwards made ſome. 

attempts to get it finiſhed. A copy of it, e | 


Bodleian library;- 4 -- 8 
Three hundred lekters between Uſher arid ls learned eor- 
| reſpondents, with hig life by Dr. Parr, who was his chaplaire 
xt the imo of is 4 were publiffied at OY e 
| folio59 $415 | "x1 4 9, 
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| AGENSEIL (Joun Ctirdruak), tt Men, | 
4 /"Jearned" Gertnan, was" the ſort of a AN 2 
4 ſubſtantial tradeſman, and born at Nuremberg in 1633.* + 
2 He TRL 833 at NN e ; 
2 was taken ut chirtech, an placed e univerſity 5+ 156% 
4 Altorf. The diſtinstien, he raiſed himfelf to thete by 5 
s his abilities en, eee 2 8 
t nobility a 8! pepper ger to their children =: 
4 aus Fit ears ar Altorf, he was ken in 8 en | 
1e the Count de Traun. He not dn performed - * 
* the Res of an inſtructor to the ſons of "this .noble- | 
s' dran, S heme hs ry oe ance, 
*. Spain, England, vrt ſeveral parts of Germany, ari 
wh Fly, He'contrafted/an acquaintanbe with this | 
Dy whites he went, and: received honours from AK. uni- 
8. verſities: 7 of Turi and Padug admitted him into” 
4 their In Frante, he e. need dhe Rberality of 
* Lewis XIV, and'was'received Doctor of Law at Orleans, 
rs in june 1665. Several e would have detained mm, 
9 but this love of his native country prevailed; and, 
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eftecin; and the, Emperor, umfelf adgaitzed him 60 private 
conkeret nces, 15 N he was: At 9 oh 


TEE 


_ buſineſs... ie e uremberg gave hint 
So of 128 . adding, te. his 1 7. 
or 0 DO © ( -Agnntts 1 Care 

the univerfity libra 8 5 ets — "ard the firſt 

rig in. 1667s, ſec in 1701. 0 . He died it 4506, 

age TT. " 03 xp A es r 1 TE SLA 2 0 works 2 0 
" He rote Ab. a 


: . publiſhed. near fame in 
French, theo thers_ in Ted A E n cons out at 


Noremberg in 1667, the deſign of which is to ſhew the 

uriouſnels of the pretended Fragment of Petronius. 
Fa another, Printed in the rſt. volume of Amornitates 
Literzriæ, he endefyours to prove the real exiſtence of 

Pope Joan, which has been ſo, much queſtioned. His 
principal work is intituled. Teia Ignea Satang. Altort. 
*« 1681,” in avols. 4to. This is aco llection of pieces writ- 


— Fd by the Jews. t the Chriſſiam beet ol 

7 n pod ong noni the way of refutatio cu 

; * 4 Vazenſeilius. 134: | 
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Tarnet! ce of Bly, and Wit 72 of ger eh. 
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hich ſolemnity was performe 
W 's oY. 1 in e of of 4. Kev. 


ry, Earl of Clarend reſe 
EE DL for — e 14 


1 7 2 Hickes | is 
1 geuc ſuffragan hs MF ri 225 A” 
OR. che '17thy 1712, after having given 1 hp 1.5 | '8 
good parts. and. learning: for he wrote and. pub +4 | 

many pieces in defence of the conftitution of the church 

and ate, accarding to the Nonjuring ſyſtem. He was 

alſo a N 5 05 zealous adyocate for. Has genuineneſs of the 

pg book, called E e 57 ich he 80 

fen Fa ons or 8 in oppo 
n= hog 90 xl nar whom 3t wa 


aſer 


WA 5 Dt. i ach, an eminent. Exeliſh pre; 
late the ſon of William Wale in the cou Dor · 2 
b. ee and born in 1657. In 1855 in was hen. Or- 


"os 


admitted. a member of Oh: Cha reh in *. xford; where. he 
* the degrees in rts, he afterwards went into or- 
ders, and was appointed Preacher to the Society of 


Grays-Inn. 0g on ot ames a. he * the 
Loi kee 2 7 70 


I ye” + b the it hel oh —— church of 421508 
* in the ſeveral articles de by M e de Meaux, 
„late Bi of in Ne of the doc- 
e trine of the Catholic CE: hs hich is. prefix 705, 3 
+ particular account of Monſieur de e s book, 16 

#0 4 A . by: the 101 de Mea 


4 concerning the nature of r 2 lat 
author's true 3 ron idolatry is conſidere 
** and*confuted,--1 is WAS. ritten again 
the | * Reaſons for abragating the Tell! a iy Wes, Pars 
ket, Bihep of Oxford. 6. 6. ure and Honeſt means for 2 
« tha eon eres of all heraties,” &. 1688, 40. This 
Dee ee e ur 
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0 
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his was nine N a tht 


| Net ip 07 5 aud publiſhed: by dur zbthor. 
2H 15 „Two diſcourſes of: purgatoy he 171875 for the dead, 
: on 


1688,” 40. 5 A centinuati e preſent ſtate of 


© the controver 
<« the church of Rome: . 180 full account of the books 
«« publiſhed on both Tides," 1 88,” Atto, In the preface 


out author tells us, chat chis is an exast collection, as 


far as he was able to make it, of the Controverfy on both 
ſides, between our Divines and thoſe of the church of 


Rome; d in that,“ fa she, [466 the victory of truth over 


* error, Never Was cauſe more entirely 


<< baffled, than the Popiſh is at this time, Never was a2 


2 controverſy more fully handled, and that in 2 A man- 
ec ner as to inſtruct even the meaneſt ca 1 4 0 As this 


has been in theſe laſt years: inſomu There is 
I ſcarcely a perſon among us ſo ignorant, that 3 180 able to 
«* make a ſtand againſt the rudeſt attacks of our” adyer- 
_«faries. Now our very footmen-eſteem' themſelves, and 
I think have ſatisfied the world that they are not miſ- 


* taken, an equal match for Jeſuits; for thoſe Who would 
15 5 leaſt be thought the moſt bon men of their party, and 


ropt down from:Þraven an pu ſe to oppoſe ine groum 
5 py Proteſtant hereſy” e 


In 1689, he took the degree of D. D: and was appoitited 

. of che cloſet, and chaplain in ordinary to 

King iliam and queen Mary TY» The ſame year he Was 
dan 


non of Chriſt Church, in the room of Dr. Aldrich, 


; oy romoted to the deanery thereof; rector of St. James s, 


eſtminſter, in 1694; dean of Exeter in 1701; biſhop 


of Lincoln, 1705; and atchhiſhop of Canterbury 1 in Jan. 


1715-16. He was a principal figure in that great ſcene of 


- controverſy, which opened itſelf with regard to the con- 


vocation, at the cloſe of the laſt century ; of which we 


mall only take notice ſo far as he was Sontesrüedf ſomething 


having been already ſaid upon it, under the artiele of Ar- 

TERIUA v. In 2697, there was publiſhed an anonymous 
Intituled, 44 'A letter to a convocation- man con- 

***cerning the rights, powers, and privileges of that body: 

to which an anſwer was publiſhed the ſame yearby. 


Wake, under this title. The Res 8 
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ens of the Clergy of He 
gland,” 8yo : and this bei Ws 


the Doctor vindicated. himſelf in, , An appeal 


„ againſt+ both the -Popiſh 
„1698,“ $y0. In x 500, the celebrated Atter 
into. this diſpute with 
liſhed, an anſwer to 
4 rights, po 


upon Atterbury s work; 
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ee Seas Jeans hilags' inveRtives TIP De. "Hoadly 
Bifhs 3 and others wt favgured his dofrrines, 
' occahoned:two'very ſevere pamphlets againſt him: one, 
intituled, “A ſhort Vindication of the Lord Archbiſhop 
9 Canterbury from the imputstien of being che author 
& of A letter, lately printed at Zurich congeming the ſtate 
Dot religion in England“ the other, A letter to the 
6 Lord Arthbiſhop of Canterbury, Proving that his Grace 
cannot be the author of the lettef to un eminent Preſ- 
e pyterian clergyman in Swiſſerland; it which" the pre- 
th: Note ſtate of religion in En land is blackened and ex- 
= ** poſed, / and the preſont miniſtry are miſrepreſented and 
_ „ tradurced!“ Mr. Thomas Gordon; the fared author of 
EE the. independent Whig;” is ſupp ed to have been 
3 the writer of the laſt pamphlet. They were both an- 
1 ſwered in 1720 by .atiether, intituled, A vindication 
| of the orthodox clergy, in anſwer to two 'ſourrilous li- 
66 bels, pretending to be à vindication of bis Jordfhip of 
Canterbury, but ſeundalouſiy ee pon his Grace 
and the moſt orthodox clergy.” elf 
He died at Lambeth, Jan. 44, 1996-7, and 16ft end 
daughters. - He was a man ef uncommon äbilities a 
earning :./was an advocate for free inquiry and lib 
when he was young ; but age and preferment ſeem 
have changed him à little mn that reſpect: at leaſt 1 
far from being ſo zealous about them, aſter His advantement 
to the ſee of Canterbury; Mr. Edmund Wake, uncle 
See two let» to the Archbithop, was one of the moſt aRive'iprompters 
2 an eſtabliſhing! the corporation ôf the ſons of che 
1782, clergy. The rev. John Withers Omer" reti a his 
p. 366. 7 r 3001. nee Niet dete d 
Eg _ 3. +4 ie . Fir un 
| I WALLER (aba) Jia Engliſh poet, was Wot 35 
5 of Robert Waller, Eſq; of Agmendeſham in Bachingham- 
1 5 ſhire, by Anne we ier aß John Hampdenf efdt who di. 
tinguiſhed himſelf fo muck in the beginning of che civil 
wars. He was born the gd of March xbox; ut Ooleſhill, 
which, chough in the panth'of-- leſham, ſtands in 
Hertfordſhire; and his father dying When he Was very 
young, the care of his education fell to Hiz mother; *Hc- 
5 cording to the account in his life, he waß fert to Eaton 
ſchool s but Wood tells us, hat he Was Hoftly trained in 
; grammar learning under Mr. Dobſon, miniſter of Great 
| e * Bucks. - He was afterwürds ſent to'King's 
: MAAS e e ee £03 Brie e 
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college e e. | 


for, at fixtoen/'6r — 
1 the laſt pathament of iv Fg | I. 2 5 
burgeſs for” mondeſhacn. He began to ee =, 2 


poetical wilefit ION got 1623, as appents 


daughter und Fete heireſs of u rich Gezen apart a rival, 
whoſe" intfreſt Fas &ſpouſed 'by#he conrt:” It is — 0 EA 
at What kime he married his firſt 'hdy; but he "was 2 5 
widower before he was five and twenty,” hen he 4 

to have et Sachariſſu, whith was a fictitious name 

for the D6rethy' Sidney, daughter to the Eatl of 
Leiege 25 2 wife do the Eat] of Sunderland. 

He Was op known at ert, and carefled” by all e 
people of "quality; offi pres bag) for wit aud 5 — 
literature, and Was one of tlie famous elub, of whi the 
Lord Falkland, Mr. Chikungworth, and other eminent 
men, were members. At one of their meetings, they heard 
a noiſe in the ſtrec ; Ahd were told, that a ſon of Ben 
Jonſon "Was" wrrefted. ' 'P dent for him; and lie 
proved te de Mr? Geor y, Afterwards Bifhop' of 
Wincheſter. Mr. Waller Fred him fo well, that he 9 
the debt, which was "about rc dn condition "that he 
would lire With hin at Beconsffeld. Mr. Motley did o, 
eight or ten years'; and from him Mr. Waller uſed to on. 
that hie learned 4 taſte of the ancient writers, and ac 4 


Fo hs We ng en ES 
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2 what pe had of their gentus; not but he hid given ſpeci- 
on mens of bh taſte and Tilt i —— . before this inefdent 
n= of Mr. M e orley improved und refined it. 
. He was tetüthe 8 5 Amotideſbam in che parſia- 
vil meiit whith me in April 1640 An intermiffion of 
il, liaments haring dicgufted the nation, and raiſed jealoufies 
in againſt iche deſig of theeotirt, which would be fare to 
ry diſcover thefpiſelves whenever the King came do aſk fora 
Je- ſupply; M. Maler was dne of the firſt who condemned 
on the pfecedimg meafures; © py poop Be pen 
in to thEcanre; AS inthetoule on this gccaffon, ._ _. - 
eat Aptil N 22016407 ves" us We notions of” bis 
8 5 genel iples in cove neut, 3 de after würds 
ege proved fe ä Imconftant. - He oppoſeck che 

| N -*"# court 
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« Majeſty e Prince) eſcaped e i ron 72 5 

that year lee to * 7 * 8. 
N parts, 2 . 145 A + 
him to be firſt'publicly Know; but it was his: nid ay. Waden 
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 courtalſo in che long parliament. which met in November 
| following; and was choſen to impeach 


e. 


Which he did in a warm and eloquent . 
1641. This ſpeech was ſo highly applauded, twenty 
thouſand of them were ſold in one day. In 1642, he waz 
one of the commulſioners pe nv: by the parliament, to 
| re of peace to the King at Oxford. 
8 pid was engaged in a deſign to reduce the 
city of London and the Tower to the ſeryice of the King; 
of which Mr. Whitelocke has given the following account. 
„June 1643. ſays he, began the arraignment of Wal- 
ler, Tomkyns, Challoner, and others, conſpiring to ſur- 
„ priſe the city; militia, and ſome members of parlia- 
% ment, and to let in the King's forces. to ſurpriſe the 
*« city, and diſſolve the parliament. Waller, à very in- 
« * man, was the principal actor and contriver of 
„ this plot, which was in deſign when he and the other 
«< commiſhoners were at Oxford with the parliament's 
<« propoſitions; and that being then known to the King, 
* occafioned him to ſpeak theſe words to Waller, when 
<« he kifled his hand, though you are the laſt, yet you 
« are not the worſt, nor..the-leaſt in favour“ When he 
was examined touching this plot, he was aſked, Whe- 
* cher Selden, Pierpoint, Whitelocke, and others by 
name, were acquainted with it? He anſwered, that 
. were not; but that he did come one evening to 
«<.Selden's ſtudy, where Pierpoint and Whitelocke then 
„were with Selden, on purpoſe to impart it to them 
v all; and ſpeaking of ſuch a thing in general terms, thoſe 
Gentlemen did ſo inveigh againſt. any ſuch thing as 
e treachery and baſeneſs, and that which might be the 
occaſion of ſhedding much blood, that he ſaid he 
„ durſt not, for- the awe and reſpect which he had for 
«© Selden and the reſt, communicate any of the particu- 
4 lars to them, but ene eee 
proceed in it. They were all upon their trials con- 
„ demned: Tomkyns e were hanged: 
Waller had a reprieve, from General Eſſex ; and after 
% year's impriſonment paid a, fine of 40,0001,” and was 
« pardoned.” The Karl of Clarendon. har given a parti- 
cular account of this plot, and alſo of Mr. Waller's beha- 
viour after it was diſcovered : Who, upon his being taken 
Roll be up, fays he, as fo confounded wich and oppre- 
ok VII. . henfion,. that he confeſſed yhatever he had ſald, heard, 
e * thought, gr ſeen; all that he knew of hjanſel,/and ll 
13 2 ce « 4h: 
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« than,” 2 tolls 9s; that ** Mr. Waller, 

« confelledly the moſt. guilty, after he had with incredi 

« difimulation acted ſuch remorſe of conſcience, that his 
* trial Was put off out of Chriſtian — till he 
might recover his underſtanding (and chat was not till 


e faſtiona, had, by his liberality and penitence, by his re- 


* ceiving vulgar and vile ſzyings from them with humility 
« arid, reverence, 2 clearet convictions and informations 
4 855 in his life he had ever had, and 


2 
* of 


f reat ſums to them for their prayers 294 5 cou 
el, ſo ſatisßed them, that they ſatisfied others; was 
5s 60 «booths his ſuit to - = Houſe: of Commons pow 
$ „Where, eing a man very powerful in 5 

4 „ho, by what he ſpoke, and in the manner of it, 
: 66, exceedingly , captivated the good-will and — — of 
5 «.his Prana he delivered an oration, to which in tiuth 
L « he; does as much owe the keepi his Dead, as Catiline 
i + did the loſs. of his to thoſe of Tully. One would 
at think the noble hiſtorian- ſhould have ſaid, «© as Tully did 
* the loſs of his to thoſe againſt Antony” for Catiline 
i was ſlain in battle; whereas Tully 's Phibippics 8 

. him his head. This eee of Mr. Waller. 
3 together wit the we Former as primed at the end of his 
_— ms, . 

. After he bad ſaved himſelf from the conſequences of 
* this plot, yet. ſo as by fire, he travelled into France, where | 
for he continued ſeve Wars, He reſided moſt. of his 
to 

n- 

d: 

ter 

Was 


"og their diſceurſes upon theſe, ſubjecte, he could overbear - 
pre- him repeating, The Lord Will reveal, The Lord will 
ard, 4 help,” and-ſuch kind: of cant; for which ti would 


: . 


lozize when he came back, ping, 


chat he ſuſſ of others, without concealing 
9 vg af degree or quality ſoever, or any Tas | 
that, he had eber upon any occafioned entertained with 


« the heat and fury of the —̃ | 
Vith the ſacrifices-they. had made); and, by drawing vi- 
« ſitants $0 himſelf of the moſt powerful Miniſters of all 


| ently te = 
ha». Crompallch $ been called to the coi in the mid of © 
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5 id tal to theſe men r ug, fr. wa. 
would. then go on where they left off. He wrote 
gyric upon Cromwell in 1654, as he did -a poem 
his: death in 1688. At; the Reſtoration he was: 
with great civihity by Charles II. who always made him 
ane of der- ag his PE cp ai vb irgos of Buck- 
ingham's other places; gave a t of the 
provoſtſhip of Eaton College, though tha 2 of 
no effect. He ſat in ſeyeral parliaments after the Reſtora- 
tion. He continued in the full vigour of his genius to 
the end of his. life; and his natural vivacity made his com- 
grecable to the laſt. James II. having ordered the 
Eulaf Sun of Sunderland to bring Mr. Waller to him one after- 
noon; when he came, the Ki carried. him into his 
cloſet, and there/aſked him, hw he liked ſuch a pic- 
ture? Sir,“ ſays Mr. Waller, my eyes are dim, and 
* I know notwhoſs it is.” The King anſwered, It is the 
<< Princeſs of Orange. And,” s Mr. Waller, ** ſhe 
is like the greateſt woman in the world.” Whom do 
yo call fo-?'* aſked the King . * Queen Elizabeth,” ſaid 
be. I wonder, Mr. Walen replied che King, you 
<4: ſhould think ſo; but 1 muſt | confeſs ſhe had a wiſe 

- +: council.” And, Sir,” faid Mr. Walter, . 

e jeſty ever know a fool chooſe a wiſe one? 

8 e died of a dropſy, Oct. 1, 1689; and was interred in 
the church - yard of 'Beconsftield, : where a monument is 
erected to his memory. He left ſeveral children, and be- 
queathed his eſtate to his ſecond fon Edmund ; his eldeſt, 
Benjamin, being ſo. far from inheriting his father's wit, 
that he even wanted coinmon ſenſe. Edmund, in the be- 
ginning of his life, was member of parliament for 'Ap- 

- mondeſham; but afterwards turned Quaker. He had other 
ſons and daughters. As to Mr. Waller, his character is 
drawn at large by the maſterly hand of the Earl of Cla- 

rendon; and, as it contains all that need be ſaid: about 
him, nothing aan be more proper than to inſert it here. 

Life of =p 2 Eamund Waller,“ ſays the Riftorian, sas born to a very 

rendon, ( fair eſtate, by the parſimony or frugality of a wile father 

p. 24. Or- 6 „ and mother; and he thought it ſo commendable an ad- 

bord, 1759+ 66 vantage, that he reſolved to improve it with the utmoſt 

folio. + care, upon which-in his nature he was too much intent; 
and, in order to that, he was ſo much reſorved and re- 
tired, that he was ſearee ever heard of till by his ad- 
2 dreſs and dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife in the 
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ſurceſaful in chat age againſt any oppoſition. He had 
e friendfhiip with 


5 « reading many bboks, to which - His natural parts 
e Hand qr elined hin, the poets; and 
f + at: the age when other men _ ve over ada: 
- « verſes! r lle was hear age when he 
0 « firſt 

1- 6 — do ſo) he cnc the 9 with * b 
* * See 9 of that Aint" as ift tenth: Maſe _ 
r- born, to cheriſn drdoping poetry. 

11s 6 doftor Nat YH time ht him into that cd 

c- « which was moſt celebrated for gobd converſation; — f 
. | „he was received and eſtenmed Wich great: applanſe and 
he « 


-He _ A'Ve . ipeaanc diſcourſer,: in earneſt 
in jeſt ; and very grateful to all kind of 


«very rich. He had boen ovendmnſed: im parliamenta, whefe 
he ſat en he was: very; young; ande when they, wle 
** reſumed -again (after m long intermiſſian]) he appcared 
la- in thoſe aſſeinblies with great advantage: having à grace. 
« ful. way of ſpeaking, ad by thinking much upon ſt- 


A in « veral Atguments A Which his temper and complerian, 
t is „that had much of melancholic, inclined him to) he 
be- „emed often to the ſudden, When the c- 
teſt, . « caſteiri_had/'ouly atininiftered the opportunity of ſay- 
Wit, „ing hat he had thorditghly canfidered, which gave a 
be- „great baſtre to all he Taid;; which yet was rather of de- 
Ag- * tight; than /weight./\|'Ehete needs ha more be ſaid to 
ther *extol/ithe excellence nd power of hig wit, and plen- 
er is fantneſs of his cbnverſatibn, than chat it was of mag. 


© nitude enough to cover a world of very great faults; 
* that. ig, fo to coder them, that they were not taken 
notice of to: Hs repronch j vi. a narrowneſs in his na- 


ture to the loweld: degree; an abjectneſs and want of 
ather courage to ſupport kim in any virtuous undertaking; — 
n ad- „% inſinusting and ſervile flattery, to the height the 
tmoſt vaintiſt and: moſt imporious natute: could be contented 
tent; with! chat it preſerved and won his life from thoſe 
ad re- ** who: were moſt; reſolyed;/to tak it and on an occafion 
is 5 * in Which he ought: to har bten ambitious to havd loſt 
in te 


it: aud then pfeſerveil him again from the reproach 
and contempt, that was due $9 Ke for ſo preſerving 
ö | | 1 "Is 


\ 


"nd antrieb ne eas which-wab: en 
on the behalf of Mr. Oroſts; and which uſfed to 


«Dri Morley, who had afhited and iinſtructed him in. . 
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WALLER 


« it, uhh — it at ſuch a p chat it had 
. Nn to reconcile him to thoſe whom he had moſt 
 «'offended. and provoked; and — to his old age 
« with that rare felicity, that hir company was accepta- 
ple, when his ſpirit was odious; and he was at leaſt 
<<, pitied, here he was moſt deteſted. / 
But, however unfavourably we are obliged to think of | 
Mr. Waller's virtues and moral accompliſhments; yet no- 
thing can be higher than what is ſaid, and what indeed his 
ere, Dov eee of his ſine parts and wit, 
of his con and te literature; 
and, above all, of his addreſs in improving cans | 
the Engliſh tongue. The anonymous author of the = 
face to the ſecond part of his poems, printed in 7690; has | 
ſpoken pertinently to this 2 tos character: —— 
«© Waller's is a name, — he, that wy — 
< in it, either great or graceful, in = 
<« deed the parent of Engliſh verſe, and tlie ef ho ſhewed 
ay! and numbers in it. Our 
language owes more to him, than the French den . 
< Cardinal Richelieu and the whole academy.—Tho to! h 
*< came into his hands like a rough diamond: he 
* 1t firſt; and to that degree, that all artiſts. Spe him 
have admired the workmanſhip, without pretending to 
*« mend it. Suckling and Carew, I muſt confeſs, Wrote 
% ſome few things ſmoothly enough; but, as all they did 
in this kind was not ame, ifs ſotit was a little 
later than the earlieſt of Mr. Waller. He un- 
t doubtely ſtands firſt in the lift of refiners; and, for 
s aught 1 know, laſt tod: for I queſtion whether, in 
„Charles the Second's reign, Eugliſhi did not come to its 
fal perfection; and whether ſt has not had ite Au · 
„ guſtan age, as well as the Latin. It ſeems to be al- 
<< ready mixed with foreign language, as far as ts. purity 
<< will bear; and, as chemiſts ſay of cheir menſtrùuums, 
to be quite ſated with the infofion;* But poſterity will 
| ** beſt judge of this. In the mean time, it is a ſurpriſing 
< reflection,” that between what Spenſer wrote laſt, and 
+ Waller firſt, there ſhould not be much above twenty 
years diftance : and yet the one's language, like the 
money of that time, is as current now as ever ; Whilſt 
the other's words arc like old chins, one muſt go to an 
« antiquary to underſtand their true meaning and value. 
6 Such advances may a great geniui make, -when it under- | 
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The beſt edition of Mr. Waller': works is that pub- 
lied in 1730, 4to. containing his «© Poems,” Speeches, 


« and Letters ;”” with elegant and uſeful notes and ob- 
ſervation by Fenton. 3 7 | 1 MF © {FRF Wo ue, 

ATT aud. an inet N 1 ; „Wall: 
J ny cane Ro Re en 
tician, was the fon of a cron, and born at Aſhford 7; Tomas 

in Kent, Nov. 23, 1616. His father dying when he Was smith, 


but fix years of age, he was educated in grammar learning, prized by 


at Leygreen' near Tenterden, by Mr. James Moyat, a ut Lang- 
Scotſman ; and, in 1630, was removed to Felſted ſchool 0 nic 
in Efſex, where, befides the Greek and Latin; he was in- viele, vol. I. 


ſtrukted in the Hebrew tongue, and alſo in the rudiments raf 


klo W c eh ene n 1532 "he was Dante, 
0 2 b 1 77 * iti 2 
n ds Emahuel college in Cambridge, ch —— 
among others Mr. Whichcote for his-tutor; and took the 

degrees in arts, à bachelor's in 1637, 2 maſter's in 1640. 

About the Tame time he went into orders, and was, choſen 


Þ 


fellow of ens ood there being no yacancy in his 
own. He kept his fellowſhip till it was 'vacated by his 


marriage, but quitted the college to be chaplain to Sir 


Richard Darley, whoſe ſeat was at Buſtercamb in York- 
ſhire. "After he had lived in this family about a year, he 
removed to that pf the lady Vere, with whom he continued 
two years more. It was there that he diſcovered the art 
of decyphering ; and after. the Reſtoration he was abuſed, 
for having during the civil war decyphered the letters 
of king Charles, taken im his cabinet at Naſeby : which 
report being reviyed upon the acceſſion of James II. to 
the crown, he wrote a letter in his own vindication to his 
5 55 Dr. F en, biſhop of Oxford, dated April the 8th, 
J e 40 
In 1643, he publiſhed, Truth Tryed, or Animadver- 

« fions on the lord Brooke's treatiſe, called, The Nature .. . 
* of Truth, &c.“ ſtyling himſelf * ammiſter in London,. 
probably of St. Gabriel Fenchurch, the ſequeſtration” +++ + 
of which had been granted to him. In 1644, he was 

choſen one of the. ſcribes or ſecretaries to the aſſembly 

of divines at Weſtminſter; and the ſame year took a wife. 
Academical ſtudies being much interrupted by the civil 

wars in böth the üniverfities, the eminently learned 

among them reſorted to London, and formed aſſeinblis 
mere. Wallis belonged to one of theſe, the members | 
hereof met once 2 week, to diſcourſe on philoſophical 
Matters ; and this ſociety was the riſe and bexitining of 
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See HOL- Atrady been given. We Hall 5 add, that while 


DER. 


Fafti, 
vol. II. 


N 139. 


Oxford being eje ted 115 


entered himſelf of Exeter college, was admitted: maſter oi 


53, 4 gramima Tac 10 10k 
2 ry ers 573 9 ig this title: .* n 1 
_y Lingu Aber oh fee de is ſonorum 

8 e in 8e, Ii the piece “de Loqwela,“ &c. 


3 Wood, at the Tame, time remarking. Wale 
W 


„ Geometriz Hobbianæ, in 8vo; which 5 5 provokes 


WA 1 L ip. 


g which was after 1010 corporated. by the name of 


Javi Ree of . geametry at 
Flite Lins vifors in 1640. 
Wallis Was appo inc r Ned him in that place; and 


accordingly removed from London to 1 2 40 and, having 


4 there 970 i year, He Wanger ige leflures on the 
t Wi maugu h in Lati 
0 hS 4s Frerwards ate 1 16 8 £5 he pers 
 fotne” * ee on a bo 5 ter 2 
2 Aphoriſins'of Fo Sas a 0 


tells us, that “ he 1. ilofophically cc dered the 
kW bf all ſounds uf in 12 „as well 


of our own, as of any oth er. Aae 92h th ew by 
„„hat 1. Mg in e Kon, 5 cl 2 was 
formell; the nice ihRions; of each, Which in 


„ ſome 1 of the ſapge organ ate very Lubtile.: ſo that 
«by ſuch 0 or ans, in ſuc | politian, the breath. ifi from 
«4 2 05 Lo $ Will form fuch Ac Ne whe er the pe on do 

& hear himſelf ſpeak 80 1 — reflec- 
wk: 1 Was led to 1 yl ata deaf p Flog 
might be 728 5 to 12 0 del * o to applu the 
organs of ſpeec the Ty of each letter required, 
which chil 195 1255 "hy Imitation and. frequent attempts, 
rather than b . . He made à trial or two With fucceſs; 
and particular y upon go W Tuck involved him ina 
ah Wich Dr. 


older, ef which {ome account has 


ſome have. 1 it in favour of Wall, others have 
determined it againſt: bim; among which 5 ag 10 


perſon, * who. at any time can make black, — 1 
«+ white black, for his own. ends; and bath 4 ready 
wh Enack of ſophiſtical eyaſion, as he bimſelf did.know full 
„ well.” The „Brammar' was reprinted; 10.1755 8yo, 
May 1654, he took the. degree of doctor in divinity, 
In 1655, Mr Hobbes having printed his treatiſe * de 
re Philoſo phico,” Dr. . Wall allis the ſame. year wrote 

A Lon tation of it © in Latin, under the title of, Elenchus 


with the 


e that in 1636 he e 8 a 


4 


4 


addition of what he called, Six Leſſons to the Profeſſors 
« of Mathematics in Oxford,” 4to. Upon this, Dr. Wallis k | 
wrote an anſwer in Engliſh, intituled,. Due Correction 
« for Mr. Hobbes; or School-Diſcipline for not ſaying = 
« his Leſſons right, 1656,” in 8vo: to which Mr. Hobbes | 1 


% 
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replied in a pamphlet, with the title of, Z riraat, &c: - 
or, Marks of the abſurd Geometry, Rural Language, 
« Scotiſh Church - Politics, and Barkariſms, of john 
% Wallis, &c. — 71 4to. This wa: immediately re- 
joined to by Dr. Wallis, in Hobbiani Fencti Diſpunctio, 
„1657; and here this controverſy ſeems o have ended 
at this time: but four years after; 1661, Mr. Hobbes printd 
« Examinatio & Emendatio Mathematicorum Hodierno- 
« rum in ſex Dialogis; which occaſioned Dr. Wallis to 
publiſh, the next year, Hobbius Heautontimorumenos, 
in 8vo, addreſſed to Mr. Boyle. In 1657, he collected and 
publiſhed his mathematical works in two parts, with the - 
title of““ Mathefis Univerſalis,” in 4to; and, in 1658, 
« Commercium Epiſtolicum de queſtionibus quibuſdam 
„Mathematicis nuper habitum,” in 4to. This was a 
collection of letters, written by lord Brouncker,  Sir/ 
Kenelm Digby, Fermat, Schooten, Wallis, and others. 
He was this year, upon the death of Dr. Gerard Lang- 
baine, choſen cuſtos archivorum of the univerſity, yet not 
without ſome ſtruggle. Dr. Zouch, a learned Civilian, 
who, as his friend Mr. Henry Stubbe repreſents the caſe, © ' 
had been an aſſeſſor in the vice-chancellor's court thi 
years and more, was a candidate, but without ſucceſs 
which induced Mr. Stubbe, who, on his friend Mr. 
Hobbes's account, had before waged war againſt Wallis, 
to publiſh a pamphlet, intituled <* The Savilian Profeſſar's 
++ Caſe Stated, 1658,” 4to. Dr. Wallis replied to this; 
and Mr. Stubbe republiſhed his caſe, with enlargements, 
and a vindication againſt the exceptions of Dr. Wallis. 
Upon the Reſtoration, he met with great reſpect; the 
king thinking © favourably of him on account of ſome 
ſervices done, as the king knew, to his royal father and 
himſelf; and the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and Sir 
Edward Nicholas ſecretary of fate, being his friends. He 
was therefore not only made'king's chaplain, but confirmed 
alſo in his places of Savilian profeſſor and keeper of the 
archives. In 1661, he was appointed one of the divines, 
who were empowered to review the book of Common 
Prayer; and afterwards complied with the terms of che act 
of uniformity, continuing 4 ſteady conformiſt to the 
| Vor. XII. P | D d * oY church 
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church of England till his. death, . He was one of the. firſt 
members of the Royal Society, and kept a conſtant corre- 


WALL AV 


ſpondence with it by letters and papers; many of which are 
ubhihed in the. Jranſactions“ of that ſociety. te conti- 


nued to publiſh many and uſeful works, in the mathematical 
way eſpecially. 


In 1676, he gave an editios, of, ““ Archi- 
* medis Syracuſani Arenarius & Dimenſio Circuli:“ and, 
in 1682, he publiſhed from the manuferipts, Claudi 
%% Ptalemæi Opus Harmonicum, in Greek, with a Latin 
verſion and notes; to Which he afterwards added, Ap- 
e pendix de veterum Harmonica ad hodiernam comparata, 
e In 168 5, he, publiſhed ſome theglogical pieces; 
and, about 1690, was engaged in a diſpute with the Uni. 
tarians; and, in 1692, in another diſpute about the 
Sabbath. His pamphlets and books upon ſubjects of 
divinity are very numerous, but nothing near ſo im- 
portant as his mathematical performances: however, in 
160), the curators of the preſs at Oxford thought it 
for the honour of the univerſſty, to collect all his works 
which had been printed ſeparately, as well in Englith 
as in Latin, and to publiſh them together in the Latin 
tongue. They were accordingly publiſhed at Oxford, 
1699, in three volumes, folio; and dedicated to king 
William. FOE 226 MY T6 Hs aojho WSkay nr 
He died, OR. 28th, 1703, in his 88th; year; and was 
buried in St. Mary's church at ie a monu- 
nt is erected to his memory. He left behind him one 
way who had been born in 1650, and two daughters. 
We are told, that he was of. a yigorous conſtitution, and 

of a mind which was ſtrong, calm, ſerene,. and not eaſily 
ruffled or diſcompoſed ; that though, while he lived, he 
was looked upon by the high flyers'with à jealous eye, and 
ſuſpected as if not theroughly affgd to the monarchy 
and church eſtabliſhment, he was yet very much honourcl 
and eſteemed: by others of a better temper.and judgement, 
and of more knowledge and larger thoughts; and that by 

- [theſe; both at home and abroad, he was reckoned. the 
_ -gloty:and-ornametit of his country, and of the univerſity 
in particular. He ſpeaks of himſelf, in his letter to Mr. 
Smith, in a ſtrain which ſhews him to have been a ver. 
wiſe and prudent man, Whatever his ſecret opinions and 
attachments might be: It hath been my lot,“ ſays he, 
to live in a time, wherein have been many and grea 
changes and alterations. It hath been my endeavour al 


Ef 4 along ta act by moderate principles, Stween the ex: 
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tc trernjties. on /cither hand, moderate c mpliar 
6 with th ers in being,” in Mete Nac places who + . | 
been. my N e, without the fiereo and viole 
« moſities la in e caſes againſt all that Ha 50 5 


6 « juſt as 1 di 17 5 0 will oy, worth es : 


] th ple ap ce ae and 
" the, public, good, and 6 is do good: offices, 
there was opportunity; an if things could es be ju 
* as, I could with, ie make" th | of, what is OG | 
* hereby, through, God's + Gracious Providence, 'T haye 
66 5 able to live eaſy and y ſeful, though not great,” | 


505 ane, Foy LE be . ox earl of Ortora” v. 
1 05 bene ton in 1 e . ed 


elected ito ng's: — 5 e in Cambridge, and PLE 
16813 Dt ucceeding 5 the 105 7 effate by the death of 
his elder brother, he reſigned his owſhip, In u 79. he 
ze choſen, menißer ef parhament 15 King's Lynn, 

repreſented hank borough in ſeveral f ucceeding parhaments, 
In. 2705 he Was nominated one of the 7 to prince 
George of Denmark, k, lord high admi of. England; in 
1707,. i 8 ſegretary at war; FA in 1799, treaſurer 


* the navy RY IO, A hi the ge of the .miniftry, 

he was, remoye his. po s, and held no placc 
afterwards 420 e, 8 rel In 1211, ho : 
voted N of commons guilty of an by h breach of | 


truſt, and notorigus corruption in his office of lecretary a 

War; and it was. refolyed 1 he, * be commi 5 

the Tower, and. 8 the houſe.” 1 a candid re- 

view of this affair, 1 5 does not a 1175 ufficient proof to 
uſed 


Juſtify che ſevdrity towards ; and perhaps his 
'A ment to the larlborough miniſt ry, and his great in- 


fluence in the houſe, to his popular eloquence, were 
che true cauſes of his por 0 and impriſonment, as they 
been befare. of ; his ad yancement:; All the Whigs, 


however, on 1. occaſion Sobdered him as a kind 77 | 


Martyr in theix.cauſe, . 


. : The borough of Lynn re- elected him; and, thou gh 


the houſe. declared the election void, yet t they perſiſted ? in 


the choice. In the well-known, debate, relating to Steele 


for publiſhing the. Crifis,” he diſtinguiſhed him- 
it in behalf of liberty, 5 added. i he . he NEW! 
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before acquired. The ſchiſm- bill too ſoon after Fro him 
a a fine opportunity of exerting his eloquerice, and of appear- 
ing in the character of the champion of civil and religious 
liberty. On the death of the queen, a revolution of 
politics took place, and the Whig party prevailed both at 
court and in the ſenate. ' Walpole had before; recom- 
mended himſelf to the houſe of Hanover, by his zeal for 
Us cauſe, when the commons confidered the ſtate of the 
nation with regard to the Proteſtant ſueceſſion: and he had 
now the honour to procure the afſurance of the houſe to 
the new king (Which attended the addrefs of condolence 
and congratulation), That the commons would make 
% good all parliamentary funds.“ It is therefore not to be 
wondered at, that his promotion ſoon took place after the 
king's arrival; and that in à few days he Was appoint 
receiver and paymaſter general of all tlie guards and 
garriſons, and of all other the land forces in Great Britain, 
ymaſter of the royal hoſpital at Chelſea, and likewiſe a 
privy counſellor. On the opening of a new par iament, a 
committee of ſecrecy was choſen, to enquire' into the con- 
duct of the late miniſtry, of which Walpole was appointed 
chairman; and, by his management, articles of impeach- 
ment were read againſt the earl of Oxford, Lord Holing- 
broke, the Duke of Ormond, and the Earl of Strafford. 
The eminent ſervice he was thought to have done tlie 
nation and the crown, by the vigorous' proſecution of 
" thoke miniſters, who were deemed the chief Inſtruments 
of the peace, was ſoon rewarded by the extraordinary pro- 
motions of firſt commiſſioner of the treafury, and chan- 
cellor and under treaſurer of the'exchequer.'” 
In two years time, a miſunderſtanding appeared'amorigſt 
His majeſty's ſervants; and it became evident, that the in- 
tereſt of ſecretary Stanhope and his adherents began to out- 
weigh that of the exchequer, and that Walpole's power 
was viſibly on the decline. King George had purchaſed 
of the king of Denmark the duchies of Bremen' and ne 
den, which his Daniſh maj had gained conquel 
from Charles XII. of rag ang The deim Ten. 
raged to ſee his dominions publicly ſet to ſale, conceived a a 
reſentment againſt the. purchaſer, and formed a defign to 
gratify his revenge on the electorate of Hanover. Upon a 
meſſage ſent to the houſe of commons by the King, 
ſecretary Stanhope moved for a ſupply, to enable his 
majeſty to concert ſuch meaſures with foreign princes and 
fates, as might prevent any change or apprehenſions from 
the deſigns of Sweden for the future. This occaſioned a 
| warm 


WALPOLE. 
warm debate, in which it was remarkable that Walpole kept 
a profound filence, The country-party infiſted, that — 
proceeding was contrary to the act of ſettlement. They 
inſinuated, that the peace of the empire was only a pre- 
tence, but that the ſecurity of the new acquiſitions was the 
real objet of this unprecedented fupply; and they took 
occaſion to obſerve too, that his maſeſty s own” miniſters 
ſeemed to be divided. But Walpole t proper on 
this ſurmiſe to ſpeak in favour of the ſupply, which was 
carried by a majority of four voices only. In a day or two, 
he reſigned all his places to the king; and, if the true cauſe 
of his defection from the court had been his diſapprobation 
of the meaſures then purſuing, we muſt acknowledge his 
conduct in this ' inſtance to have been noble and praiſe- 
worthy. But they who conſider the intrigues of pa 
that he ſpoke in favour of theſe meaſures, will f 
room to ſuppoſe, that his reſignation proceeded” from any 
attachment to liberty, or love of his country. He reſigned 
moſt probably with a view to be reſtored with greater pleni- 
tude of power: and the number of his friends, who ac 
companied him in his reſignation, prove it to have. been a* 
mere factious movement... 
On the day of his reſignation, he brought in the famous 
ſinking fund bill: he preſented it as a country gentleman; 
and ſaid, he hoped it would not fare the worſe for having 
two fathers, that his ſucceſſor (Mr. Sta would 
bring it to perfection. His calling himſelf the father of a 
project, which hath ſince been ſo often employed to other 
purpoſes than were at firſt declared, gave his enemies fre - 


„and 


ſarcaſtically obſerved, that the father of this fund 
in a very bad light, when viewed in the capacity of à nurſe. 
In the courſe of the debates on this bill, a warm conteſt 
roſe between Walpole and Stanhope: on ſome ſevere re- 
lections thrown upon him, the former © loſt his uſual 
crenity of temper, and replied with great warmth and im- 
detuoſity, The acrimony on both ſides produced unbe- 
oming expreſſions, the betraying of private converſation, 
nd the reyealing à piece of ſecret hiſtory, viz. ** the ſcan- 

' Galous practice of felling places and reverſions. A 
ember ſaid on the occaſion, I am ſorry to ſee theſe two' 
great men fall foul of one another: however, in my 
opinion, we muſt ſtill look on them as patriots and fathers 
ot their county: and, ſince they! have by miſchance 
diſcoyered their nakednefs, we ought, according to the 


quent 3 for ſatire and ridicule; and it hath been 
| 4 
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hen often canvailad with all the/ſeverity of exitical enquiry. 
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upon them.“ | of aria 9 "WW F (oa 
In the next ſeſſion of parliament, 05 ed the 
Na 


i ie 
- It was not long beſore he acquired full 8 
power, being appointed firſt lord commiſſioner} of tho 


another diſtinguiſhed; mark of the royal favour; his eldeſt 
ſbn, then on his travels, being created à peer. by the title 


long time he remained prime or rather ſole miniſter; have 


lt is difficult to diſoern the truth through the ;cxaggerations 
and miſrepreſentationis of party and we ſhall leave it to 
the impartial hiſtoraan 2 in a proper light. I hough he 
had been called The Father of Cormption“ (Which, how. 
ever, he was not, hut certainly a great improver of it), and 
3s ſaid to Have, boaſted that he knew every man's price 
Jet. in 1742, the oppoſnion prevailed, and he was 1c 
any longer able to carry à majority in the houſe of com 
Mons. He now reſigned all his places, and fled for ſhelte 
behind the thrones But there is ſo little appearance of | 
credit! receiving any dimmution, that he was ſoon aft 
created earl of Orford, and moſt of his friends and depo? 
gems continued in their places. The King too grant 
967 O17. inne rr an 
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him at mof 46601. in conſideration of his long and 
fathfablervicetts I er eee TIS 
The remainder of his life he ſpent in tranquillity and 
retirement and died, 1945, in his 7iſt year. Whatever - 7 
objections his miniſterial conduct may be liable to, yet in 0 
his private character he is univerſally allowed to have had 
amiable and benevolent qualities. That he was a tender 
parent, a kind maſter, -a beneficent patron, a firm friend, 
an agreeable companion, are points that have been ſeldom 
diſputed him; and Pope, who was no friend to courts and 
courtiers, hath paid him, gratis, an handſomer compliment 
on the laſt of theſe heads, than all his liberality could 
ever purchaſe. In anſwer to his friend, who perſuades” 
him to go and ſee Sir Robert, he ſays, © | preg? 


cen him 1 have, but in his happier hour © One thou- 

„Of ſocial pleaſure, ill-exchang'd for power;  fandſeven 
wort . 2 ! eie hundred 

deen him, uncumber'd with the venal uibe, 3 
© Smile without art, and win without a bribe.” “ eight; a 


Ahout the end of queen Anne's reign, and the beginning Ow 
of George the Firſt, he wrote the following pamphlets. 
1 © The Sovereigu's Anſwer to the Glouceſterſhire Ad- 
* dreſs.” The Sovereign meant Charles duke of Somer- 
ſet, ſo nick-named by the Whigs. 2. Anfwer to the 
KRepreſentation of the Houſe of Lords on the State of the 
Navy, 1709.” 3. The Debts of the Nation ſtated 
and conſidered, in four Papers, 1710.“ 4. The 
«Thirty-five Millions accounted. for, 1710.“ 5. A 
Letter from a foreign Miniſter in England to Monfieur 
« Pettecum, 1910,” 6. Four Letters to a Friend in 
Scotland upon Sacheverell's Trial;“ falſely attributed in 
the General Dictionary“ to Mr. Maynwaring.” 7. A 
* ſhort Hiſtory of ihe Parliament.“ It is an account of 
the laſt Seſſion of the queen. 8. The South-Sea 
Scheme conſidered. 9g. A Pamphlet againſt the 
Peerage Bill, 1719.“ 10. The Report of the Secret 


** Committee, June 9th, 1715.” | g 
.WALS H (WIILixx), an Engliſh critic and poet, 
was the ſon of Joſeph Walſh, of Abberley in Worceſter- 
A Eſq; and born about 1663; for the preciſe time 
does not appear. According to Pope, his birth happened po- 
in 16593 but Wood places it four years later. He became W 
a gentleman, commoner of Wadham college in Oxford in e VE 
1678. He leſt the univerſity without a degree, and purſued“ 3. 
5 14 1 
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nis ſtudies in London and at home. That he ſtudied in 


whatever place, is apparent from the effect; for he 
became, in Mr. Dryden's opinion, the beſt critick in 


Dr, John- q the nation. Ha was not, however, merely a critick or a 
doo s Life. ſcholar. He was likewiſe a member of parhament, and a 


of Walſh's notice, an 


. courtier, knight of the ſhire for his native county in 
ſeveral parliaments ; in another the 


reſentative of Rich- 
mond in Yorkſhire, a gentleman of the horſe to Queen 
Anne under the duke of Somerſet. . Some of his verſes 


| ſhew him to have been a zealous friend to the Revolution; 
but his political ardour did not abate” his reverence: or 


kindneſs for Dryden, to whom he gave a Diſſertation on 
Virgil's Paſtorals, in which, however ſtudied, he diſcovers 
ſome ignorance of the laws of French verſification. In 
1705, he began to correſpond with Mr. Pope, in whom 


he diſcovered very early the power of poetry. Their let- 
ters are written upon the paſtoral comedy of the Italians, 
and thoſe 


paſtorals which Pope was then preparing to pub- 


liſh. The kindneſſes which are firſt experienced are 
| ſeldom forgotten. Pope always retained a grateful memory 

; mentioned him in one of his latter 
pieces among thoſe that had encouraged his juvenile 


ſtudies. | 4 a 
| „ „ Granville the polite 
„And knowing Walſh, would tell me 1 could write.“ 


In his © Effay on Criticiſm” he had given him more 
ſplendid praiſe, and, in the opinion of his learned com- 

mentator, ſacrificed a little of his judgement to his grati- - 
| It muſt * 
have happened between 170%, when he wrote to Pope, 
and 1711, when Pope praiſed him in the Effay. The 


tude. The time of his death is not certain. 


epitaph makes him forty-ſix years old: if Wood's account 
be right, he died in 1709. He is known more by his 
familiarity with greater men, than by any thing done or 


Written by himſelf. His works are not numerous. In 
1691, he publiſhed, with a preface written by his friend and 
ialogue concerning Women, 


advocate Dryden, © A 
being a defence of the ſex,” in 8vo; and, the year after, 
« Letters and Poems, amorous and gallant,” in 8vo. 


"Theſe were republiſhed among the. Works of the Minor 
Poets,“ printed in 1749, with other adn poo i 


with a ſhort © Defence of Virgil” againſt ſome reflections 


of Monſ. Fantenelle; That critic had cenſured Virgil for 
; 7 hs 5 , hp 2 + | NEE 1 l wy eek writin ; 
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Paſtoral Poetry,” 


writ 
not pi 
this, 

greate 
figure 


chiefl! 
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wri f paſtor 1 als in too cour tly a ſtyle, which, be ſays, is | 
Wt the Dotic Muſe : but Walſh has oppoſed to; 
this, that the ſhepherds in Virgil's time were held in ; 
greater eſteem, and were perſons of a much | ſuperior. 
hcure to what they are how. Walſh's other pieces conſiſt - 
chiefly of elegies, epitaphs, odes and ſongs. 5241 195 


WALSYNGHAM (Sir Francis), a great ſtateſ- Biog. Brit. 
man, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at Chiſle- - 
hurſt, in Kent, of an ancient and honourable e He 
ſpent ſome time at King's College in Cambridge; but, to 
complete his education, travelled into foreign countries 
where he acquired various languages and great accompliſ nn 
ments. Theſe ſoon recommended him to be agent to 
Cecil; and under his direction he came to be employed 
in the moſt important affairs of ſtate. He reſided as am- 
baſſador in France, during the civil wars in that kingdom. 
In 1570, he was ſent 'a ſecond time there in the ſame 
capacity. His negotiations and diſpatches during that 
embaſſy were collected hy Sir Dudley Digges, and publiſſied 
1655, folio, with this title, The complete Ambaſſador: 
« or, two Treatiſes of the intended Marriage of Queen 
Elizabeth, of glorious Memory; compriſed in Letters f 
« Negociation of Sir Francis Walfingham, her Reſident 
in France. Together with the Anſwers of the Lord 
„ Burleigh, the earl of Leiceſter, Sir Thomas Smith, and 
„others. Wberein, as in a clear Mirrour, may be ſeen 
the Faces of the two Courts of England and France, 
* as they then ſtobd; with many remarkable Paſſages of 
state, not at all mentioned in any Hiſtory.” Theſe 
papers manifeſt our ſtateſman's exquiſite abilities, and his 
titneſs for the truſt that was repoſed in him. 
In 157 85 he was appointed one of the principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, and ſworn a privy-counſellor. He now de- 
voted himſelf abſolutely to the ſervice of his country and 
his queen; and by his vigilance and addreſs. preſerved her 
crown and life from daily attempts and conſpiracies. Io 
* lim,” ſays Dr. Lloyd, mens faces ſpoke as well as their 
tongues, and their countenances were indexes of their 
* hearts. He would ſo beſet men with queſtions, and 
draw them on, that they diſcovered themſelves whether 
they anſwered or were ſilent. He maintained fifty- three 
* agents and eighteen. ſpies in foreign courts; and, for 
" two piſtoles and under, had all the private papers in 
„Europe.“ In 1587, when the king of Spain made ſuch 1 
| | 8 | "> omatang. 
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amqmanxing preparations, Walſyngham uſed his utmoſt ſill 
to diſeover the ſecret of their deſtination: he firſt obtained 
+ intelligence; chat 10 45 had diſcovered his defigh to the 
pope, and deſired his bleſſing upon it; and he next pro- 
cufed a copy of this original letter, which was ſtolen out 

of the pos nne nes mn += 
Ne laid the great foundation of the Proteſtant conſtitu- 
tion, as to its policy; and the Papiſts found his intelligence 
and penetration ſo great in finding out their tricks aud 
dieſigus, chat they complained of him as a ſubtle and inſi- 
Camden's dious man. He was at firſt à favourer of the Puritan 
3 party: to whom he offered, in the queen's name, that, pro- 
59% . videdithey would conform in other points, the three cere- 
monies of kneeling at the communion, wearing the 
ſurplice, and making the fign of the croſs in baptiſm, 
Heylin's ſhould be laid afide. But they replying to theſe conceſſions f 
| ncaa in the language of Moſes, that they would not leave ſo 
riaos, b. . much as à hoof behind,” he withdrew his affection in a 
Collier's great meaſure from them, and left them to their own 
Ln Narro jigs e and obſtinate perverſeneſs. He was 
v. 2. p. 886. fent on ani embaſſay to the Netherlands in 1578: and, in 
and the Ca 168 1, went a third time ambaſſador into France, to treat 
3 of a marriage between queen Elizabeth and the duke of 
a Anjou; and to conclude a league offenſive and defenſixe 
Camden's between both kingdoms. In 1583, he was difpatched 
. into Scotland, to fecure their young and unexperienced 
king from evil counſellors. He could, as Lloyd ſays, as 
well fit the humour of king James with paſſages out of 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Plutarch, or Tacitus, as. he could 
that of Renry king of France with Rabelais“ conceits, or 
the Hollander with mechanic diſcourſes. Every attempt 
to promote the trade and navigation of England was 
encouraged by our wiſe ſtateſman. Hakluyt particularly 
in making diſcoveries in foreign parts, and Gilbert in 
ſettling in Newfoundland, had his patronage and affiſtance. 
He founded a divinity lecture at Oxford, and provided! 
library for King's College in Cambridge. des his 
other employments, he was chancellor of the duchy d 
Lancaſter, "and ef the Garter; yet he died fo poor, i 
1589, that, on account of his debts, he was buried' pd 
„ vVvateſy by night in St. Paul's church, without any mann 
of funeral ſolemnity. He left one daughter, famous [a 
having three huſbands of the greateſt diſtinction; firſt, 9 
Philip Sidney; fecondly, R. Devereux, earl of Eſſer 
and laſtly, Richard Bourk, earl of Clanrickard and of % 
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curate,. in Suffolk, from whence he removed to London, 


he became rector of St. Martin's Orgar in London, and 


for the church and king In 1639, he commenced doctor 


rent, he was very induſtrious and active in behalf of the 
former; and upon that occafron. made ſo exact and learned 


Upon the breaking out of the 1 85 W hs fans 


"WAL 8YING UH AM 7! | gaps 
There is a book sſtribed to him, intituled, „ Arcana 
4% Aulica ; or, Walſingham's Manual or prudential Max- 
« ims, ' Mhich hath been printed ſeveral times: but it 
is probably een nen, N 


n een Nenne. De £ÞK& = TAN 
WALTON {(Bzx1ax),.a learned Engliſh biſhop, and 
editor of the Polyglott Bible) vun born at Cieaveland in the- | 
North Riding of Vorkſhire, 1600. He was firſt of Wood's 
Magdalen, chen of Peter Houſe college, in Cambridge; lil. 
where he took à maſter of arts degree in 1628. About that's. 47. 
time, or beſore, he taught à ſchool, and ſerved as a 


p * 


and lived for a: little time under Mr. Stock, rector of 
Allhallows in Breadſtreet. After the death of Mr. Stock, 


of Sandon in Eſſex; to the; batter of which he was ad- 
mitted in 2635. The way to preferment lay pretty open 
then to a man of his qualities; far he had not only very un- 
common learning, which'was mort regarded then than it 
has been of late years; but he was alſo exceedingly zealous 


of divanity ; at which time he was prebendary of St. Paul's, 
and chaplain to the king. He poſliſed alfo another branch 
of knowledge, which: made him very. acceptable to the 
clergy. :* he was well verſed, in the laws of the land, 
_— thoſe which telate to the pattimony and liberties - 
the church. During the controverſy between the clergy. 
and inhabitants of the city of London about the tythes of 


a collection of cuſtoms, preſcriptions, laws, orders, pro- 
clamations, and compoſitions, for many hundred years 
together, relating to that matter (an abſtract of which 


Was afterwards publiſhed ), that the judge declared, 66 there Lioge's CES ö 


could be no dealing with the London miniſters, if Mr. Memoirs, 
Walton pleaded for them. 5 F. 51 3. 


moned by the houſe of commons as à delinquent; was ſe- 
queſtered from his living of St. Martin's Orgar, plundered, 
and forced to fly: but whether he went to Oxford directly, 
or to his other living of Sandon in Eſſex, does not appear 
But at ligt time ſoevet it happened, it is certain that he 
was moſt cruelly treated at that living likewiſe, being 
gnevouſly harraſſed there; and once, hen he was ſought 
forte a party of horſe, was forced to ſhelter himſelf in a 
SR Peg brooms» 
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broom- field. And the manner'of'his being ſequeſtered from 
this living is very remarkable; for Sir Henry Mildma 
and Mr. Aſhe, members of parliament, firſt themſelves 
drew up articles againſt him, though no way concerned in 
the pariſh, and then ſent them to. Sandon to be witneſſed 
and ſubſcribed. Thus diſpoſſeſſed of both his livings, he 


betook himſelf for refuge to Oxford: and he did very 


tightly, according to Mr. Lloyd, who affirms, that other- 
Viuiſe he would have been murdered. This ſhews, what 


Folyglotta, che Prolegomena, and Appendix. Where- 


it is eaſy to conceive from his principles and active 
ſpirit, how exceedingly obnoxious be was to the parlia- 
men. U eh i ns ub, 
_ Auguſt 12, 1645, he was incorporated in the univerſity 
of Oxford. Here it was, that he formed the noble 
ſcheme of publiſhing the Polyglott Bible; and upon the 
decline of the king's cauſe, he retired to the houſe of Dr. 


William Fuller, his father-in-law,” in London, where, 


though frequently diſturbed by the prevailing powers, he 
lived to complete it. The Biblia Polyglotta” was pub- 
liſhed at London in 1657, in fix vols. folio ; wherein 
the ſacred text was, by his ſingular cate and overſight, 
Printed, not only in the Vulgar Latin, but alſo in the 
ebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan, Arabic, ÆEthiopic, 
Perfic, and Greek languages; each having its peculiar Latin 
tranſlation . joined therewith,” and an apparatus fitted to 
each for the better underſtanding of thoſe tongues. In this 


N e and the collating of copies, he had the aſſiſlance of 


everal learned perſons; the chief of whom was Mr. 
Edmund Caſtell, aſterwards profeſſor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge. Among his ather affiſtants, were Mr. Samuel 
Clarke of Merton college, and Mr. Thomas Hyde of 
Queen's college, Oxford: he had alſo ſome help from 


Mr. Whelock, Mr. Thorndike, Mr, Edward Pocock, 
Mr. Thomas Greaves,: &c. Towards printing the work, 


he had contributions of monies from many noble per- 
ſons and gentlemen, which were put into the hands 
of Sir William Humble, treaſurer for the faid work. 


The Prolegomena and Appendix to it were attacked in 
. 1659, by Dr. John Owen, in © Conſiderations, &c. who 


was anſwered the ſame year by Dr. Walton, in a piece, 
under the title of, The Conſiderator conſidered: or, 
4% brief view of certain conſiderations upon the Biblia 
i 8 * in, 


* * 
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great work, ſo far as related to the correcting of it at the 
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« in, -ailping: other things, the certainty, iditeg „and 
«« * the divine authority of the original text; is nded, 

againſt” the conſequences of Atheiſts, Papiſts, Anti- 
6 « rat riſts,* Kc. inferred from the various readings and 
4 5 of the Hebrew 4 11 by the author of "the 6; ck 
„ Conſiderations. The Biblia Polyglotta and car 
« therein exhibited; with the various readings, Prolego- 
« mena; and Appendix, vindicated from his $1 rfions 
« and caluminies ;-and the queſtions about the uation 
« of the Hebrew text, the various readings, and the ancient 
„Hebrew character, briefly handled,” 8 Vo. 

After the Reſtoration, he had the honour to aun «ha 
Polyglott Bible to Charles II; who made him chaplain in 
ordinary,” and ſoon after promoted him to the biſhopric of 
Cheſter: September 1661, he went to take poſſeſſion of 
his ſee; Wes, was met upon the road, and received with 
ſuch a concourſe of gentry, elergy; militia both of the city 
and country, and with fuch acclamations of thouſands of the 
people, ad had never been known upon any ſuch oc- 
caſion. This was on the 10th of September, and on the 
11th he was inſtalled with much ceremony: * day, ſays 
Wood, “ not to be forgotten by all the true ſons of the 
« church of England, though curſed then in private by the 
* moſt raſcally Gion and crop · eared helps of thoſe parts, 

* who did their endeavours to make it a may-game and 4 

6 15 of foppery. This glory, however, which attended 

biſhop Walton, though it ſeems to have been great, was 

bs bord Red“ for, returning to London, he died at his 
ouſe in Alderſpate-ſtreet, Nov. the 29th following, and 

was interted in St. Paul's cathedral, where a monument 

with a'Tztin inſcription was erected to his-memory. | 

He had publiſhed at London, in 5 4 IntcoduBio | 
«ad W N lünguarum Oriemalium,” 5 Pl 


WALT 0 N denke, or, as he 5 0 write it e 

IZAAE ), was born at Stafford, in eg 1593. His firſt J. H 

ſettlement in London, as a ſhop-k r, was in the Royal r 

Burſe in Cornhill, built by Sir T. Greſham, and finiſhed Wait%Lifa 

in 1567. In tuns Cenarion he could ſcarcely be ſaid to of Gretham, 

have had elbow- rom; fer the ſhops over the Burſe were *** 

but ſeven feet and a half long, and five wide; yet here did 

he carry on his trade till ſome time before the year 1624; 

when 5 he dwelt on the north fide of Fleet-ſtreet, in à From an 

* houſe two doors welt of the end of Chancery-lane, old deed in 

* and abun on a meſſuage known by the * of the Sir Kr. 
9 ö 
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Harrow :?;\by which ſign the old timber-houſe, 


ſauth-weſt corner of Chancery-lane, ay Fleety 1 l 


within theſe. few years, was known. e, 2 this 
age would almoſt as much diſdam to ras een 
half his ſhop, as a. N Nene vide = e 

the brethren of one of the moſt ancient orders 8 


world were ſo little aboye this practice, that their e 


ſeal was the device of tO riding on one horſe LA]. 
married probably about 1632.4 fen in that year ou 


a houſe in Chancety-laue, à few. doors higher upon 


Preface to 
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Here, 
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prived of the ſolace aud: comfort, of. a good 
See it in * a 


left hand than the formen and and deſcribed ne 
of a ſempſſer or milliner- Phe former of theſe might be 
his own proper. trade and, the latter, u being f feminine 
occupation, might be carried on by his wife +,1he,, it ap- 
ara, was Anne, the daughter of Mr, Thomas Ken, of 
urniral's- Ian, and ſiſter of Thomas, afterwards Dr. 
— biſhop, of, Bath and, Wells, About 1643 he left 
London, and, wich a fortune very far ſhort of what w 5 
now be called a competence ſeems to have retired altoge- 
tber from buſineſs. While he continued. in, on, bis 
favourite recreation was anglingt in which; he was the 
greateſt proficient of his time; and, indeed, ſo great were 
his ſxill audi experience in that art, that there. ig ſcarcęly 
any vrriter un the ſubject does his time, Who has not 
made the rules and practice of Walton. his 895 
tion. It is therefore with the! greateſt Propricfy' 
bame- calls him, +: the common . 5 
The river that, he ſcems meffly. to Hom: 8 or 
this purpoſe was the Lea, which. has its ſource above 
" Ware in Hertfordſhire, and falls into the Thames a little 
below Black Wall ; unleſs we will ſupppſe that the e 
of the New River {s} to the place of Yap . m 
ſometimes temꝑpt him out wich his fri — Ne 
and R. Roe, whoſe loſs he fo 1 2h — 5 bh 
: ſpend: an afternoon there. In 1662, he was by death de- 
Wife, as ap- 
ral church 


pears by a ee inſerigtion;! in the cathedral 
of Worceſter. 

Living, while in e A dhe e K. t. Pente 
in the Weſt, nee Dr. Jabs Done dean of Pho nd 85 


The K. ns 7a - Hon ES to on, means 
bf 10 e of x 285 325 of $3 trench yp Landes River, 


e 'þ- te . Garters p. „ins compleared on Mich zel mas- day, 


25 WW aud Auwell, in e 
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thereby the rules and. 75 
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was vicar, he became. 8 mat 
excellent preacher, . and at length, as he himſelf. expreſſes. 
it, his convert. Upo n his deceaſe in 1631, Sir H. Wot- 
ton requeſted. Walton to collect materials, for 4 life of the 
doctor, Which Sir Henry bat undertaken, to wtite; but 
dir Henry dying before he had compleated the life, Walton 
undertook. it himſelf, and in 1640. finiſhed, and publiſhed it, 
with a collection of the doctor's ſermons, in folio; .- 
H. Wotton, Aging, in 1639, Walton. Was. importuned by 
to un dertake the 1 of his life alſo; and it was 
fu about. 1644. e of angling; meanitig 


ns for taking ah with a 
hook and line, till Walton's time, haying hardly ever 


been reduced, to writing, were propagated from age to age 
chiefly by 88 but Walton, whoſe benevolent; ow 
communicative temper appears in almoſt every line of 
his writings, unwilling to conceal from the world thoſe 
aſbſtances; . his PS practice and EXPETICACE enabled 
him, perhaps the beſt of any man of his time, to give, in 
i653 a a, very. elegant manner his Com ete 
ay Angler, Or. Oontemplativm Man's Recreation,“ in mall 
1210. , adorned, with Gay ach cuts of moſt. of the ith 


mentioned 1 in it. Ihe artiſt wh ved them has been 
ſo modeſt —— to conceal. his name; a there is great rea 
ſon to fo ſe. they are. the; x eg ombart,; Who is 
mention in the oy Sep: Exelyn; 1and- all 
that the — — n e 15 Complete An ng er.” 
came into. the,.wor 3 122 encgmiaſtic verſes by 


5 of that day, Mhat reception, in general the 
book met with may be n inferred from he dates 


of the {al vent. ane the ſecond came abroad; in 
1685, ird in 1 r the. faurth ip. 1968, and the 
fith 7 — l 155 1 676... It is pleaſing to raco the ſeveral 
variatio jon: winch the author 5 time to time made in 


theſe bee editions, 35 by adding e. facts and 


diſcoveries, gil ff more entertaiqigg parts 
of the Feat Aus gon, and: fourth editions of his 


book have ſeveral. Eire pr NEW. ch 15 anda the, fifth, the 


laſt of the editions publiſhed in his life-time, coptains no 
leſs than eight apters more than; the firſt, and twenty 


ä Pages more than the fourth, „ Not having tho adyantage 


of à learned education, it may ſeem unaegguntable that 


Waltan ſo fre Ae cites authors, chat have written only 
in Latin, as: 


Ann even a e ne 


Cardan Alfrovandus, gndeletius, 
e it mai he obſerved, 
that 


* 


„% en . 
war the v6ſumminous hiſtory of animals,” of which the fr 
of theſe was author, is in effeCt tranſlated into Engliſh by 


* 


M r. Edward Topſel, à learned divine, chaplain} as it ſeems, 
in the church of St. Botoſph, Alderſgute, to Dr. Neile, 
dean of Weſtminſter : the tranſlation was publiſhed in 
1658, and containing in it 'numberlefs” particulars con- 
cerning frogs, eee, and other animals, 
though not of fiſh, extracted from the other writers above 
named, and others, with their names to the reſpective facts, 
it furniſhed Walton with a great variety of intelligence, 
of which, in the later editions of his book he fas carefully 
_ availed himſelf: it was therefore” through the medium of 
this tranſlation alone, that he was enabled to cite the other 
authors mentioned above: vouching the authority of the 
original - writers, in Ike manner as be elſewhere does Sir 
Francis Bacon, whenever occaſion occurs to mention his 
natural hiſtory, or any other of his works. "Pliny was 
tranſlated to his hand by Dr. Philemon Holland, as were 
alſo Janus Dubravius de Piſcinis & Piſcium 'naturi,” 
and Lebault's “ Maiſon Ruſtique,“ fo often referred to by 
Him in the courſe of his Work. Nor did the reputation of 
The Complete Angler” ſubſiſt only in the opinions of 
thoſe for whoſe” uſe it was more peculiarly — winy but 
even the learned, either from the known character of the 
author, or thoſe intetnal evidences of Judgement and vera- 
city contained in it, 'confidered it as a work of merit,” and 
for various purpoſes referred to its authority: Dr. Tho- 
- mas Fuller, in his Worthies,”” whenever he has occa- 
fion to ſpeak of fiſh, uſes his very words. Dr. Plot, in hi 
his '** Hiſtory of Staffordſhire,” has, on the authority of of 
our author, related two of the inſtances of the voracity of ir 


the Pike, and confirmed! them by two other: ſignal ones, 3 
that had then lately fallen out in that county. Theſe are go 
_teftimonies in favour of Walton's 3 in matters . © 
reſpecting fiſh and fiſhing; and it will hardly be thought ad 
2 diminution of that of Fuller to fay, chat he was ac- Pa 


quainted with, and a friend of, the perſon whom he thus n 
implicitly commends. About two years after the Reſtora- ap 
tion, Walton wrote the life of Mr. Richard Hooker, author Ye 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity ;**/ he was enjoined to under- th 
take this work by his friend Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, after- 
wards archbiſhop of Canterbury; who, by the way, was 
an angler. "Biſhop King, in a letter to the author, ſays Py 
of this life, I have often ſeen Mr. Hooker with my | 


+ father, who was after biſhop of London, from . 5 
” \ 5 | 95 e an 


N 
1. 
* 


" . 


* 


r o WM. 


« life.“ am Dugdale, ſpeaking of the three poſt- 
humous books of the «Fcele aſtical Folity, refers the 
reader © to thut ſeaſonable hiſtorical diſcourſe lately com- 
e piled and-publiſhed, with great judgement and integrity, 
6 b that much -deſerving perſon; Mr. Iſaac Walton. 
1 he life of Mr. George Herbert, as it ſtands the fourth 
and laſt in the volume wherein that and the three former 
are collected, ſeems to have been written the next after 
Hooker's: it was firſt in 160. Walton pro- 
feſſes himſelf. to have been a ftranger as to We perſon 
of Herbert; and though he aſſures us his life of him was 
a free - will- offering, it abounds with curious information, 
and is no way inferior to any of the former. Two of 


told, were written under the roof of Walton's good friend 


which particular ſeems. to agree. with Wood's account, 
that, “ after his quitting London, he lived moſtly in the 
families of the eminent clergy of that time; and who, 
that conſiders the inoffenſiveneſs of his manners, and the 


men, can doubt his being much beloved by them: 
In 1670, theſe lives were collected and publiſhed in 


cheſter, and a preface; containing the motives for writing 
them; this preface is followed by a copy of verſes, by 
his intimate friend and adopted ſon, Charles Cotton I Ip 
of Beresford in Staffordſhire, Eſq. the author of the ſe- 
cond. part of the Complete Angler.“ The © Complete 


Pp, =, == 0 * n e 


gone through four editions, Walton in the year 1606, 


„ 

© 

8 
8 


additions, for the preſs; when Mr. Cotton wrote a ſecond 
part of that work. It ſeems, Mr. Cotton ſubmitted the 
manuſcript to Walton's peruſal, who returned it with his 
approbation,” and a few marginal ſtrictures; and in that 
year they came. abroad together. Mr: Cottan's book had 


Part II.“ and it has ever fince becn received as a ſecond 


c 


2222 ³˙ö „ E | 
le! Of whom. alſo al tdproved life edition of 1734; thovgh: too late to be 


— 8 


Vor. XII. e 


. N 


«« and othors-at that time, -have 'heard of he moſt ma- = 
| «(terial e which you relate in the/hiſtory of his 


theſe. lives, viz. thoſe of Hooker and Herbert, we are 
and patron, Dr. George Morley, Biſhop of Wincheſter; - 


pains. he took in celebrating the lives and actions of good 


 oftavo, with a dedication to the above biſhop of Win- 


6 Angl " having, in | the ſpace of twenty-three years, | N | 
and in the 8 gd year of his age, was prepating a fifth, with 


the title of The Complete Angler; being inſtructions 
how to angle for à Trout or Grayling, in à clear ſtream, 


part of Waltoß's bock. In the title page is a cypher, 


1s given by Air ohn Hawkins, in the made.yſc of in the preſent collection. ; 


. 


\ 


% 


8 - compoſed'of _ initial doi Wee dk 3DWhich 
—— .,__ eypher, Mr. Cotton tells us, he had cauſed do be cut in 
ſtone, aNd-fet up over a fiſhing-houſe," that he had erecded 
near his dwelling, on the bank of the little river 'Dove, 
1 disides the counties of Stafford and Derby. 
Mir. Cotton's' bock is a judiclous ſupplement to Wal 
bon s; for ĩt muſt not be concenled, that Walen, though 
he was ſo expert an angler, knew but little of fly<Aiſhing; 
—and indeed he is ſo ingenuous as'to'confeſs, chat the greater 
of what he has ſaid on that ſabje& was communi- 
- "caged to him by, Mr. Thomas Barker, and not the reſult 
ok his own' experience [Dp]. And of Cotton it muſt be 
aid, chat living in a country, where fly<fiſhitig was, and 
is, almoſt the only practice, he had not only the means of 
- acquiring, but actually poſſeſſed more, {kill in the art, as 
alſo in the method of making flies, than moſt men of his 
time. His book is in fact a contitiuation of Walton's, 
not only as it teaches at large that branch of the aft of 
angling which ante had but flightly treated on, but 2 
as it takes up Venator, Walton's piſcatory diſciple, Juſt b 
here his maſter had left him. : 
W 
B 
1 
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Walton was now in his eighty⸗ third year, an age, which, 
0 ue his own words, might have procured him a writ 
of eaſe ¶ L, and ſecured him from all further troublo in that 6 
SE kind; when he undertook to Write the Hie of Bp. en 


me den which was publiſhed, together with ſeveral of 15 
the biſhop's pieces, and à ſermon of Hookef's, in 8vo, V 
1677. It was not till long after that period when the foi 
- faculties of men begin to decline, that: Walton under- fri 
took to write this lite; nevertheleſs, far from being de- NM 
i ficient in any of thoſe excellences that Ataguiſh the O! 
for mer lives; it abounds with the evideners of a- vigorous tan 
imagination, a ſound judgement, and a memory nim. Hie 
impaired; and fot the nervous ſentiments: and' pious! im- wr. 
Pfieity therein ee let the conchiding” Paregroph ol | 
Ma 

34 This Mic. Barker was 2, Sachers 5 Welltaialior. A ker 3 
. n goſbping eld man, 12 ker. N Wer the firſt N ro oe Walk life 
to bave been cook ; for be ſays, 4 Ade | i VIZ, 55 89, pobliſbel con 
had been admitted into the moſt 3 e e Wes eg que 
| - - 46 ambatſacorsknchens, that * 7 — eee 02. e . 1 5 for con 
"a 44 England for fort cars, and dreſt that veio o our that ran * 
Fs Ro he. Sik 107 them ;”7 on the he 2/28 gt Rs moſt diverting book Witl 
: 6/4, was duly wid! by tbe Lord Pre- its 5 7+ | 
RR. e 4eftor,” He ſpent a krest deal of I As kom be office A. 
5 tic, and, it ſeems, money too, in a judge, or the fate and degree of 45 0 
filuunt ; and, in due iatier pert of his Jerjeam A1 Ia "Dogdale Ori. Jur los 

ford 


_ delt in an a near the p-1 39. 
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knows it. h ' 

< mighty 8 {that my; death may: and I do carneſtly 
beg, that! if any reader ſhall receive any ſatis faction 
rom this very plain, and as true relation, hie will be 
o, charitable, as to ſay Anten.“ Such were the perſons; 
whoſe virtues Walton was laudably emplo 
Ling and,. it is obſervable; that not only theſe, But the 
re 


and that he himſelf was in great e dou tys attachment 
to the Royal cauſe, will appear b 

John Hawkins has quoted: from 

de the Garter.” Fan N e anc e 
HBeſides the works of Walton above · mentioned, there 
are extant of his writing, verſes on theideath of Dr. Donne, | 
beginning, Our Donne is dead z verſes to his reverend  « 


Brome's ** Poems, 1646, and before Cartwright's . Pl 


Walton, dated in Nov. 1 
friend: hich fact connects very well with what the late 
Mr. Des Maizeaux, ſome years fince, related tu Mr: 
Henry Savile, Which Walton had entertained thougfitf of 
writing. He alſo undertook to collect materials for a Hife . 
Magdalen, Milk ſtreet, London, had begun to write the We 
. life of pp eee bat; Uring before he had 

„ 


continue and nich it, that Walton would furnith him 
with ſuck,information as was to his purpoſe. Fulman did 


"% 


6 LT 0M: 419. 


thereof, ypointed ont by , ÞroSamvelJohofon,, be con- Wit 
fidered/as.a1 {pegimen.. Thus this pattern of-meeknes ' if 
2 e eee changed this for a better liſe. | 
t is, now t9o late to wiſh that mine may be like his, 
„for l am in the eee Year of my age, 44 God. 
(NO! Fry but 1/mbft; humbly 'beſcech Al- 


in celebra- 


— 


of Walton's friends [r, were eminent Nbyaliſtss 


by a relation which Sir Cane: 
ore of Avglery 
Aſhmole 8 Hiſtory f „ 
12 4%E7 ah p- zn 


p — : 


RTE be to apgagagasy pred Reaper” ; 
with Herbert's Temple Verſes before Alexander 


and Poems, 1651 He wrote alſo the lines under 
engraying of Dr. Monne, before his Poems, 1635. 5 
Dre Henry King, biſhop of Chicheſter, in à letter to 

— ſays, that he had done much 
fot Sir Henry Savile, his contemporary and familiar 


Oldys, that there, were then ſevetal letteis of Walton ex- * 5 
tant, in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, relating to a life of Sir 


of Hales. Mr. Anthony Farringdon, miniſter of St. Mary 


& ; \ 
completed it, his, papers were ſent to Walton, with a re- 


queſt from Mr, Fulman, who had propoſed to himſelf to 


[r] Ia the nember of bis iatimate Edwie Sandes, S'r Edward Byſh, Mr. 
friends, we find Abp. Uſher, Aby. Shel- Crabmer, De. Hemmond, Mr. Chil⸗ 
don, Bp, Morton, By: King Bp. Bar- Hugvotch. Michael Drayton, aud that 
low, Dr. Fuller, Dr: Pyice; Dr; Wood- celebratet ſcholar and ne BE fob 
turd, Dr. Featly, Dr. Holdſworth, Sir Hales of Bon. 

"Oy e 


not 


on — 
* * 
1 * * 
— 


not live to complete his deſign; but à liſe of Mr, Hales, 


from other materials,” was compiled by the late Mr. Des 8 
Maizeaux, and publiſhed by him in 1719, as a ſpecimen * 
of a new Biographical Dictionary. In 1683, when by 
he was ninety years old, Walton publiſhed beam 40 
and Clearchus, a: paſtoral hiſtory, in ſmodth and eaſy tt 
verſe, written long finee by John Chalkhil, Eſq; an ac- tt 
e quaintant and friend of Edmund Spenſer? to this | 
poem he wrote a preface, containing a_ very amiable | 11 
Atb. Ox. Character of the author. He lived but a very little time to 
_1:103-P-15+ after the publication of OR for, as Wood fays, he g 
ended his days on the t th of Dec. 1683, in the great froſt, 5 
at Wincheſter, in the houſe / of Dr. William Hawkins, le 
a prebendary of the church there, where he lies buried. 5 
Rp A In the cathedral of Wincheſter, on a large black flat p 
we age marble ſtone. is an inſcription to his memory, the poetry 5 
p. hi. . — whereof has very little to recommend it. 
| The iſſue of Walton's' marriage were a ſon, named 


© ' ___  , Iſaac; and a daughter, named Anne [o]. A few months 
h before his death he made his will, which appears by the 
peculiarity of many expreſſions contained in it, as well as 
by the hand, to be of his own writing. As there is ſome- 
thing charaCteriftic in this ſolemn act of his Ife, Sir John 
«Hawkins has preſerved an authentic copy in his account 
bim. Upon a retroſpect to the foregoing. particulats, 
and a view of ſome others mentioned in {lhe Mr. 
Cotton and in his will, it appears that Walton poſſeſſed 
tthat eſſential ingredient in human felicity, mens ſana in 
corpore ſano; for in his. eighty-third year he profeſſes 
à reſolution to begin a pilgrimage of more chan a 7 
miles into a country the moſt difficult and hazadous that 
can he conceived for an aged man to travel in, to viſit his 
friend Cotton, and doubtleſs to enjoy his favourite diver- 


* 


* ” 
5 5 . 
* , 


| F Gon of angling in the delighitful ſtrœams of the Dove; and 
on the ninetieth anniverſary of his birth-day he, by his 
|. *'- _ will, declares himſelf to be of perfect memory, . 
5 A s to his .warldly. circumſtances,” notwithſtanding the 
| adyerſe accident of his being obliged by the troubles of tlie 
1 times to quit London and his occupation, they appear to 
bave been commenſurate, as well to the Wiſhes as the 
| Wants of any but a covetous and intemperate man; and in 
_ *ns relations and connections ſuch a concurrence of cit- 
[6] Of oth theſe ſome curious paniculars may: be ken in the onen: nor 
e LS 4 J is, EF Eo Wo, 
fe EI wy oa cs 
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/ OM. 
eu! 19 Yiſible, as it would be almoſt preſumption 
to pray for. If, poſſeſſing all theſe benefits and advantages, 


external and internal, together with a mental conſtitution, 


ſo happily attempered as to have been to him a perpetual . 
4 Fon of cheerfulneſs, we can entertain . 
that Walton Was one of the happieſt of men, we eſtimate 
them at a rate too low, and ſhe ourſelves, ignorant of the 
nature of that felicity, to which. it is poſſible, even in this 
life, for virtuous and good men, with the bleſſing of God, 
to arrive. Nen | N | . A * | 3 (4 $ F 
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 WANLEY Hour), ſon of Nathanael 
cou 


copying the various hands, by which he acquired an un- 
common faculty of diſtinguiſhing their dates, Dr. Lloyd, 
his dioceſan, ſent him to St. FA | 

which Dr. Mill was then principal, whom he greatly 
aſſiſted in his collations of the New Teftament ; but he 


afterwards removed, by Dr. Chartlet's advice, to Uni- 
. verſity Cong. Mr. Nelſon, who had endeavoured to. - 
L procure for Mr. Wanley the office of librarian to the - 
C2 Cottonjian merz, introduce him to the office of Secre- 
„ tary [B] to the Society for propagating Chriſtian Know- 

. ledge. He was: ſoon after employed in arranging the 

d valuable collections of Robert Earl of Oxford, with the ap- 


pointment-of librarian to his Lordſhip. In this employ. 


1 ; he gave ſuch particular ſatisfa&ion, that he was allowed a 


5 handſome penfion by Lord Harley, the earl's eldeſt ſon and 
at ſucceſſor in the title, who retained him as librarian till his 
1 death. In Mr. Wanley's Harleian Journal, pre ſerved in 
+ the Earl of Shelbutne's library, are ſeveral remarkable 
. entries, as will appear by the ſpecimens tranſcribed below, 

1 


The Journal, which begins in March 1714-15, and is 
; regularly continued till within a fortnight of his death, is 
he kept with all the dignity as well as the exactneſs of the 


the ll minutes of a public bedy. For inſtance, March "BF 
. '* 1713-15, Preſent my Lord Harley and myſelf. The 
in J 


[4] ee Oollege, Orfard, [u] Several of their Letters on this 
B. A. 16 33 
Trinity 8 f 
thor of «© The Wenders of the Little number from Mr. Bagford and Mr. 
World.“ cu. Top. -L pp. 3 58. Baker, addreſſed t Mr. Wanley at 
G68... ie Coach-office in Surrey · Street. : 


mund's Hall, Oxford, of 


A. 16571 vicar of  occaftog are preſerved among the Har- 
burch, Coventry; and au- leian MSS. where” are 'alſo a great 


ez Soecretary 
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Wan- Ancedotes  - 
4 was born March 21, 1671-2.” What time he of Nc. 

d ſpare from the handicraft trade, to which his father r % 
put him, he employed in turning over old MSS. and 
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1 ny: b .that che Rey; and leaned! MeElfob 
deceale e den ah 1 and that. he h ing ſeen Mrs. 


| 4 Elitob His Miſter, ;; and making e the two Mss. 
N bt 1 Mr. 7 ob. han, Borrowed from te Library 
e 


eing 543 10. and 42. A. 12.0, nne Jai. ald 


BS 1 {take all, due care to! ee them reſtored, - My Lord 
I 1 IS expreſing. ſome; en. on, the: 8 
| « 


ad of 115 Urry, of Chriſt Church g the; Secretary 


; 3 ” 1ewed that; two, 188. borrowed for his uſe by the 


"preſent Biſhop of ocheſter [o], while Dean of Chriſt 
* Church, are not yet reſtored; and that he had a note 


8 1 66 under. the Biſhop's hand. FIT the lane; I My. Lord 
© . . vundertogk to manage this, matter?” 5 July 2111/22, 
This day it pleaſed the molt illuſtrious and high4born 


10 lady, the Lady. Henrietta. Cavendiſh Holles Harſey [p], 
** to add to her former bounties to me, particularly to a 
« large flyer tearpot formerly given to me by her noble 


1 Ladyſbip by lending hither (to this library); her flver- 


4 


„ {mith with. a fine and large ſilver tea-kettie, lamp and 
e plate, and a, neat wooden 2 all of her Ladyſhip's 

7 —— gift; for which. great honour, as in all duty and 
% gratitude bound, I ſhall never ceaſe from praying Al- 


<« mighty. God to bleſs her and all this noble fail with | 


*« all bleſfings temporal and eternal. A oſt 4,1725, 
„Mr. Pope came, and I thewed- him but W things, it 
« being late EI. 8 

Mr. Wanley ended a 10 life July 60 1726 Lr). 
There is an original pictute of him in che Bodleian 
library; another half-lengch, fitting in the room of the 


Society of Antiquaries. A mezzotinto print of him Was 


ſcrapea by Smith, in 1718, from a painting by Hill. When 
admitted to the Bodleian Library, he made large extracts 
from the MSS. and promiſed a- ſupplement to Hyde's 
Catalogue of the printed books, which Hearne completed 
(and Which was publiſned by Robert Fyſber, B. M. in 
1738). He intended à treatiſe on the various characters 
of MSS; with ſpecimens, Mabillon's work oft that ſubject 
being corrupted by the conceits of the 'engraver, who in- 
ſerted characters that never were not could be uſed. Upon 
leaving Oxford, he travelled over the kingdom in ſearch 
of Anglo-Saxon. MS: at Dr. Hickes's defire, and drew up 


N 
i 8 Dr. Aberbe ry. & TRY. (=) For foribls ſpecimens we refer 
Hs, patfon's/ wife, and mother to the „ Anecdotes}! PP> 50. 619. 
to 127 Fer e n of 48 His Ep dt frites in the 
ortlan | | 
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the 


e s. ie 
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the ga 192809 m in hig,“ Theſaurus.“ Mr. n 
BT ſome 7, 70 deſign. EE relating to a Saxon Bible, 


N NS LEB. Ja Mien x), 2 | learned German, Mons 

| in 1635, at Exfort in Thuringia 7 tins ee * 

hes Was, ;miniſter, of a»Lyutheran chur After having: 
ſtudied philoſop and theglogy at Konigſbe he put 
ming u nd ob Ludolf, „ in order to learn aber; he por 
pgues 9 that celebrated. profeſſor... Ludolf taught him 
the Naeh Ng among Sag and then ſent h At his own. 
expence inte England, to Funn „Ethiope Dicionary, 
which, came. ont at London in 1661. Ludolf complained 
of Wanſleb for inſerting 1 many; alſe and ridiculous. things, 
and afterwards gave a new edition of it himſelf. Dr. Ed- 
mund Caſtell was at that time e upon. his 6 Lexicon 
„ Heptaglotton,”. and was, mightily pleaſed to find in 
Wanlleb, A man who could aſſt him in his laborious under- 
taking; Ie received him therefore into his houſe, and kept 
him 19 7 months. Wanſleb was no ſdoner returned to 
Germany, than Erneſt the pious, duke of Saxegotha, be- 
ing informed of his qualifications, ſent. him to Ethiopia: 
the pringe's defign was, to eſtabliſh a correſpondence be- 

tween the Proteſtant Europeans and Abies with a 
view. to promote true religion among tlie latter. Wanſ- 

x leb ſet ont in June 1663, and arrived at Cairo in Jan. 

following. He employed the remainder of the year + 

in viſhing part of It; but the patriarch; of Alexan- 

. dria, he 24s, , e ion over the churches, of Ethi- 

4 opia, Ti ing fr m proceeding. e that. Kingdom, 

2 and ſent reaſons, to, Erneſt in an Arabic letter, 

8 n 18 Atl ltr in the RAP of the 1 of Saxe - 


; GO el "Yee Alexandria he — 5 of 166 
10 . Kiva at Leghorn. 175 the begin return, to bs, 


in own, country VO Ge duke. Erneſt, was, greatly diſpleaſed 
2 wh, 05 8 He went therefore to Rome, where 
0 5 a Benn Luth heraniſm,. and entered into the order of 
"oY 1666. In 1670, he was ſent to Paris; 


w 1 introduced te Colbert, he was commiſſioned * 
= by that Fast ro return I Eaſt, and to purchaſe | 
3 eg medals for the king's brary. He ar- 
7 WM rived gt 1 5 in 1672, ee in Egypt near two 


refce I bears, and in that time. ſent to France 2 34 manuſcripts, =. 
(et Arabic, Turkiſh, and Perſic. „The Mahometans.,grow- \' 
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on, he removed from Egypt to Conſtantinople: and 1 
promiſed to go from thence in ſearch of manuſcripts to 
mount Athos: but excuſed himſelf, on pretence that 
„ Leo Allatius had fetched away the beſt for the uſe of 
the Vatican.” He was prepairing to ſet out for Ethiopia, 
when he was recalled to France by Colbert; who, it ſeems, 
had - juſt reaſon to be diſpleaſed with his conduct, as 
Erneſt had been before him. He arrived at Paris in 
April 1676, and might have been advanced not only to 
the royal profeſſorſhip of Oriental languages, but even to 
a biſhopric, if his irregular life and manners had not ſtood 
in his gay, Be lived negleQed. for two or three years, 
and then died in June 1679. 
His publications are, 1. ** Ketalone dello ftato preſente 
dell! Egitto, 1577,“ 12mo, This is faid to be an 


abridged account of Egypt, which had been ſent by him 


in ſeveral letters to duke Erneſt; and Ludolf has related, 
that the Jacobines, whom he employed to tranſlate it 
into Italian, have deviated from the original in ſeveral. 
places: 2, Nouvelle Relation en forme 705,82 d'un 
„Voyage fait en Egypte en 167 & 1673. 166,“ 12mo. 
3. Hiſtoire de I' Egliſe d!Alexandrie fondee par 8. Marc, 
que nous. appellons celles des Jacobires-Cop tes d 


*© Egypte, ecrite au Caire pre 82 16 72 2 1 er; 5 
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Arecdores "WARBURTON (Wirtin, an ub pre- 
8 Nichol, late of gigantic abilities, was born at Newark upon: Trent, 
Ro 32, Kc. in the county of Nottingham, Dec. 24, 1691. His fa- 
P. 43 

| £95 was George Warburton, an attorney, and town-clerk 
of the place in which this his eldeſt ſon received his 
birth and education. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Hobman, an alderman of the 
town, and his parents were maried about the year 1696. 
The family of Pr Warburton came originally fro the 
county of Cheſter, where his great grand-father reſided. 
His grand-father, William Warburton, was the firſt tha 
ſettled at New ark; where he practiſed the law, and was 
Coroner of the county of Nottingham. George War- 
burton, the father, died about. tlie year 1706, Faving 

his widow and four children, two ſons and two daugh 
ters, of which the ſecond ſon George died young; ut 
of the daughters one ſtill ſuryives her brother. The 
Biſho received the early part of his education under 
Mr. | fete then maſſe of Okeham ſchool in Rut- 
landſhire, 


WAA BURTON. 


[:ndſhire, and afterwards vicar of Campden in Glonceſ- - | 


cefterſhire; in which he was ſacceeded by his ſon the now 


vicar, both from the gift of the earl of Gainſburough:. 


His ore deſignation was to the ſame profeſſion as 
that of 
ing placed clerk to an attorney, with whom he remain- 


until he was qualified to engage in buſineſs ber 
his own account. He was then admitted to one of the + 


courts' at Weſtminſter, and for ſome years continued the 
employment of an attorney and ſolicitor at the place of 
his birth. The ſucceſs he met with as a man of buſi- 
neſs was probably not great. It was certainly inſuf- 


ficient to induce him to devote the reſt of his life to it: 


and ĩt is probable, that his want of encouragement might 
tempt him to turn his thoughts towards a profeſſion in 
which his literary acquiſitions would be more valuable. 
and in which he might more eaſily purſue the bent of his 


inclination. He appears to have brought from ſchool” 


more learning than was requiſite for a practiſing lawyer. 
This might rather impede than forward his p 8, as 
it has been generally obſerved; that an attention to lite- 
rary concerns, and the buſtle of an attorney's office, with 
only a moderate ſhare of buſineſs, are wholly incompa- 


tible. It is cherefore no wonder that he preferred re- 


tirement to noiſe, and relinquiſhed what advantages he 
might e from continuing to follow the law. It 
has been ſuggeſted by an ingenious writer, that he was 
for ſome time uſher to a ſchool. Tn 1724, his firſt Work, 


conſiſting of tranſlations from Cæſar, Pliny, Claudian, 


and others, appeared, under the title of Miſcellaneous 


„ Tranſlations in Proſe and Verſe, from Roman Poets, 


{© Qrators, and Hiſtorians,” r2mo. It is dedicated to 
his early patron, Sir Robert Sutton, and ſeems to have 
laid the foundation of his firſt ecclefiaſtical preferment. 
At this period it is probable he had nat abandoned his 
profeſſion, though it it is certain he did not attend to 
it much longer, About Chriſtmas, 1726, he came to 
London, and while there, was introduced to Theobald, 
Concanen, and others of Mr. Pope's enemies, with whoſe 
converſation he was extremely pleaſed; It was at this 


time that he wrote à letter [A] to Concanen, dated Jan. 2, 


[4] This letter, which Dr Aken- writings, has been lately given to the 


will probably be remem- world by Mr. Malone, in the © Sep-, 


fide fa 
dered as Jong as any of the hiſhop's © plementio Shakſpeare,! | 


his father and grand-father, and he was ' accord- 
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communicated to Theobald ſome, 


which, afterwardg appeared in that g $ 7 85 750 
great dramatic poet. In 1725, b ecaud Work, ile. 
„ A Cxitical, and Philoſophical naue into the gauſes 


Gat of Prodigies and, Miracles, a8 I'C lated, by. Hiſtorians,” 


&c. was.publiſhed-'in-.zamp,. and was, alſo dedicated to 
Sir Robert Sutton. He was at this r. in orders 34 and 
on-the 25th of April, 1728, had. POP onour.to be in the 
King's Liſt of Maſters. of Arts, created; at. Cambridge, on 
his Majeſty's-viſit,to that; univerſity. In June, the fame 
ar, he was preſented by Sir Robert Sutton to the xec- 

of Burnt  Broyghton,, in 98 digceſe of Lincoln; 
a hing worth 2901 a year, Which he retained. til} his 
death, at which he ſpent a conſiderable of, his. mid- 
dle- liſe in a ſtudious retirement, devoted entirely to. let- 
ters, and there planned, and in part executed, ſome, of 
his moſt important works. Several years . „alter 
obrgining this proferment, before Mr., Warb orten ap- 
peared. again in the world as a; writer RJ. In 1736 
be exhibued a plan of a new edition of Velleius Parter- 
eulus, Which he printed in the Bibligtheque Britan- 
„ nique; ou Hiſtoire des Ouvrages des Savans de la Grande 

Pretagne, pour les Mois Juillet, Aout, & Sept. 1736. 
« Ala — The deſign never was: compleated. Dr. 


Middleton, in a letter to him, dated Ap 9, 1737 [c], 


returns him thanks for his letters. asg Well as the Journal, 
which, ſays he, came to my hands ſoon, after the ir 
6% of my rey had before ſeen the force; of your critical 

genius very ſucceſsfully employed on Shakelpeare,. but 
did not know you had ever tried, it on the Latin au- 
10 nagen I am ei with ſeveral. of your ig 


. 

fa] At leaf 5 was nothing eps 1 Sir Robert Sutton,” It an Wo be 
rd that can be with certainty af. conjectpred, that Warburton hid 
cribed to ki "uy In the year 1732, his ſome concern this produdtion but 
pat ron, Sit Robert Sutton, having deen hen the eqnnexſon between him avs 
A member of the Charitable Corporat» 8 r Rabert, and the recent -pbligation 
on, fell nder the cenſer©of tbe Houſe received from that gentleman, are con- 
of Commons, on account-of that ini- fidered, it will“ not be thought un- 


quitovs buſineſs, Ile was e | likely that he might, on this occ»ſion,. 


hovſe, ang his fortune for Jome time afford his s patron. ewe Mur BY his 
lee mi d to be held but on 2; precarious pen: 

tende. On this occaſion a pamphlet fe} Miagletos's Works, ol wy 
Nest ted, intirulcd, 44 Am Apology {or p- 4706 24555! 68 28 
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WARBURTON... 

« and-tranſeribed-them- into the matgin of my editions, 
« though not equally with theim all- iti is à fudable and 
« liberal; amuſement;: to try now and then in our read- 
ing the ſueceſs) of 4 conjecture] but in the preſent 
tate of the +generality of the old writers, it can hard- 
« ly: be thouglit a ſtudy fit to employ: Aa life upon, at 
« [eaſt not worthy, I am ſure, of your talents and induſ- 
« try] Which, inſtead! of trifling on words, ſeem calcu · 
« lated rather to correct the opinions and manners of 
«the world. Theſe ſentiments of hig friend appear to 


have: had their due weight; for; from that time, the 


intended edition was laid aſide, and never afterwards re- 


ſumed. it was in this year, 1736, that he may be 


ſaideto have emerged from the obſeurity of a private life 
into the notice of the world. The firſt publication 
which rendered him Afterwatds famous now appeared, 


under the title of The Alliance between Church and 


„State: or, the Neceſſity and Equity of an eſtabliſned 
%% Religion and a Teſt-law, demonſtrated from the Eſ- 
4 ſence and End of Civil Society, upon the fundamental 
“% Principles of the Law of Nature and Nations.“ In 
three parts: the firſt, treating of a civil and religious ſociety; 
the ſecond, of an eftabliſhed church ; and the third, of a teſt 
law; 8vo. At the end was announced the ſcheme of The 


Divine Legation of Mofes,” in which he had at this-time 
made a conſiderable progreſs. The firſt volume of this 


work was publiſhed in January 1737-8, under the title of 
«The Divine Legation of Moſes demonſtrated on the 


„Principles of a religious Deiſt, from the omiſſion of 


e the doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and punjſh- 
ments in the ſewiſh diſpenſation. In fix Books. By 
„William, Warburton, M. A. Author of The Alliance be- 
„ tween Church, and State; and met with a reception 
which neither the fubject, nor the manner in which it 
was treated, ſeemed to authoriſe. It was, as the author 
upon in ſo outrageous and 
brutal a manner, as had been fearce pardonable, had it 
been “ The Divine Legation of Mahomet.“ It pro- 
duced ſeveral anſwers, and ſo much abuſe from the authors 


of * The Weekly Miſcellany,“ that in leſs than two 


months he was conſtrained to defend himfelf, in A 
Vindication of the Author of the Divine Legation of 
** Moſes, from the Aſperſions of the Country Clergyman's 
„Letter in the Weekly Miſcellany of February 14, 
** 1737-8,” 8vo.. + Mr. Warburton's extraordinary merit 
had now attracted the notice of the Heir-apparent to the 
1 N . | . Crown, 
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 _ VWA&ARrRBURTON 
Crown, in whoſe immediate ſervice we find him, in 
June 1738, when he eee „Faith working by Cha- 
* xity to Chriſtian Edification; a ſermon” preached at the 
<< laſt epiſcopal viſitation for confirmation in the dioceſe 
« of Lincoln; with a preface, ſhewing the reaſons of its 
<< publication, and a poſtſcript, occafioned by ſome letters 
lately publiſhed in the Weekly Miſcellany. © By Wil- 
©« liam Warburton, M. A. Chaplain to his Royal High- 
* neſs the Prince of Wales.“ A ſecond edition of The 
<<. Divine Legation”” alſo appeared in November, 1738. 
In March, 1739, the world was in danger of r 
rived of this extraordinary Genius by an intermitting 
fever, which with ſome dee, r relieved by a plen- 
tiful uſe of the bark. The Eſſay on Man“ had been 
now. publiſhed ſome years; and it is univerſally ſuppoſed 
that the author had, in the compoſition of it, adopted 
the philoſophy of Lord Bolingbroke, whom on this'octa- 
; Gon he had followed as his guide without underſtanding 
the tendency of his principles. In 1948, M. de Crouſaz 
wrote ſome remarks on it, accuſing he author of Spi- 
noſiſm and Naturaliſm: which falling into Mr. War- 
burton's hands, he publiſned a defence of the firſt epiſtle, 
and ſoon after of the remaining three, in ſeven letters, 
of which ſix were printed in 1739, and the ſeventh in 
June 1740, under the title of A Vindication of Mr. 
«« Pope's Eſſay on Man, by the Author of the Divine 
„ Legation” The opinion which Mr. Pope, conceived 
of theſe defences. as well as of their author, will be beſt 
ſeen in his letters. In conſequence, a firm friendſhip was 
eſtabliſned between them, which continued with undimi- 
niſhed fervour until the Death of Mr. Pope who, dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, paid a deference and reſpect 
to his friend's judgement and abilities, which will be con- 
fidered by many as almoſt bordering on ſervility. In 1941, 
the ſecond volume of The Divine Legation, in two 
parts {D], containing books IV. V. VI. was publiſhed; 
as was alſo a ſecond edition of the Alliance between 
„Church and State. In the ſummer of that year, Mr, 
Pope and Mr. Warburton, in a country ramble, took Ox- 
b ford in their way, Where they parted; Mr. Pope, after 
1 one day's ſtay, going weſtward; and Mr. Warburton, 
| who ſtayed a day after him to viſit Dr, Conybeare, then 
85 [o] At the end of Part IT. was ad- % larly the Philoſophers, herein 
ded, © An Appendix, conjaining ſome *©ſome Ohje&ions of the rev. Mr. 
* remarks” on a late book, intuuled, © Warbutton, in the Divine Lega- 
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| Dean of Chriſt Church, returning to London. On that 


which ſuch an anſwer was returned as ſo civil a meſſage de- 


| 8 — to accept, until he learnt that ſome impediment had 
e 


troduced and warmly recommended him to moſt of his 


the 24th of October, for the benefit of Mr. Allen's fa- 


WARBURTON. 


day the Vice Chancellor, Dr. Leigh, ſent a meſfage to 
his lodgings. with the uſual compliment, to know if a 
Doctor's degree in divinity would be acceptable to him; to 


ſerved. About the ſame time Mr. Pope had the like offer 
made him of a Doctor's degree in law, which he ſeemed diſ- 


n thrown in the way of his friend's receiving the compli- 
ment intended for him by the Vice-Chancellor. He then 
abſolutely refuſed that pr ſed to himſelf.” Both the de- 

ces were therefore laid aſide; and the univerfity of Ox- 
ford loſt ſome reputation by the conduct of this b 
being thus deprived of the honour of two names, which \ 
certainly would have reflected much credit on the ſociety 
in which they were to have been enrolled.” Mr. Pope's 
affection for Mr. Warburton was of ſervice to him in 
more reſpects than merely increafing his fame. He in- 


friends, and amongſt the reſt to Ralph Allen, Eſq. of 
Prior-Park, whoſe niece he ſome years afterwards mar- 
ried, and whoſe great fortune at length came to his only 
ſon. In conſequence of this introduction, we find Mr. 

Warburton at Bath in 1742. There he printed a Ser- 
mon which had been preached at the Abbey-Church, on 


vourite charity, the General Hoſptial, or Infirmary. To 
this Sermon, which was publiſhed at the requeſt of the 
governors, was added, ** A ſhort account of the Nature, 
« Riſe, and Progreſs, of the General Infirmary at Bath.“ 
In this year alſo he printed a Diſſertation on the Origin 
of Books of Chivalry, at the end of Jarvis's Preface to 
a Tranſlation of Don Quixote, which, Mr. Pope tells 
him, he had not got over two paragraphs of, re he 
cried out, Aut Eraſmus, aut Diabolus.“ I knew yon,” 
adds he, as certainly as the Ancients did the Gods, 
by the firſt pace and the very gait. © I have not a mo- 
«© ment to expreſs. myſelf in, but could not omit tFiis, 
+ which delighted me ſo much [E].“ Mr. Pope's attention 
to his intereſt did not reſt in matters which were in his 
own power; he reedqmmended him to ſome who were 
more able-to aſſiſt him: in particular, he obtained a pro- 
miſe from Lord Granville, which probably, however, 
ended in nothing [x]. In 1742, Mr. Warburton pub- 


L. Letter 113, to Mr. Warburton. (e! Letter 114, to the fame. 
dee Pope's Works. {i ' : 
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Pear, he e com ete editions 17 Y T P on 
* Man,” and The E 5 on Cxiticiſm;“ and, — 3 the 
ſpecimen which he there exhibited of his abilities, it may 

be preſumed, Mr. Pope determined to commit the pub- 
lication of thoſe works, which he ſhould leave, to Mr. 
Warburton's care. At Mr. Pope's. defire, he about this 

time reviſed and cortected the Eſſay on Homer, as 

it now ſtands in the laſt edition of that tranſlation {n}. 

The publication of The Dunciad” was the laſt ſervice 

\ ,_- which: our author rendered Mr. Pope in his, life-time. 
| After a lingering, and tedious illneſs, the event of which 
had. been long foreſee, this great poet died on the goth 

of May, 1744; and by his will, dated the 12th;of the 
receding December, bequeathed to Mr. Warburton one 

1 of his library, and; the property of all ſuch of his 
works already printed as he had not otherwiſe diſpoſed 

of or alienated, and all the profits Which ſhould ariſe 
from any edition to be printed after his death; but at the 
ſame time directed, that they ſhould be publiſhed with- 

out any future alterations. In 1744, his aſſiſtance to 

Dr. Z. Grey was handſomely acknowledged in the Pre- 

face to Hudibras-. The. Divine Legation of Moſes“ 

had now been publiſhed ſome time, and various anſwers 

and objections to it had ſtarted up from different quar- 

ters. In this year, 1744, Mr. Warburton turned his at- 
tention to theſe attacks on his, favourite work; and de- 
fended himſelf in a manner which, if it did, not, prove 
bim to be poſſeſſed of much humility or diffdence,. at 

leaſt demonſtrated, that he knew how 0 Win yh wea- 
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with the hand of, à maſter. His 
n ſeveral Occafional Reflections; in Anſwer to the 
«Revs Dr. Middleton, Dr. Pococke, 1 5 Maſter of the 
e Charter-Houſe f1J, Dr, Richard Grey, and others; ſerv- 
40 lig to explain and juſtify divers Paſlages in The Diyine 
« Legation, objected to by thoſe learned Writers. To 


« which is added, A General Review of the Argument 


«gf "T e Divine Legation, 28 far as it 18 yet advanced: 
„herein is conſidered the Relation the ſeveral Parts 
bear to each other, and the Whole. Together with an 
„Appendix, in Anſwer to a late Pamphlet, intituled, 
« An, Examination of Mr. Ws Second Propoſi- 
tion,“ 8vo. And this was followed next year by Re- 
marks on ſeveral Occaſional Reflections; in Anſwer to 
« the Rev. Doctors Stebbing and Sykes; ſerving to ex- 
plain and juſtify the To Piſſerutte he Divine 
„Legation, concerning the command to Abraham to of- 
« fer. up his Son, and the Nature pf the Jewiſh Theo- 
„ cracy, objected" to by thoſe learned writers. Part II. 
<« and laſt; Byo, Both theſe anſwers are couched in 
thoſe” high terms of confident ſuperiority, which marked 


almoſt Int performance that fell from his pen during 


the remainder of his life. Sept. 5, 1745, the friendſhip 
between him and Mr. Allen was more cloſely cemeut- 
ed, by his marriage with, Miſs Tucker, who ſurvived 
nim, and is now (1784) the wife of the Rev. Mr. Smith. 
At this juncture the kingdom was under a great alarm, 
occaſioned by the rebellion breaking out in Scotland. 


Thoſe who Wiſhed well to the then eſtabliſhed Govern- 


ment found it neceſſary to exert every effort which could 
be ;uſed againſt the invading enemy! The Clergy were 
not "wanting on their part; and no one did more ſer- 

la. M .. Warburton, who printed three very ex- 
cellent and ſeaſohable Sermons, at this important criſis. 
I.“ A faithful Portrait of Popery, by which it is ſeen 
to be the reverſe of Chriſtianity, às it is the deſtruc- 


„tion of Morality, Piety, and (ivil Liberty. A Sermon 


„ preached at St. Iames's Church, Weſtminſter, OR. 
1745. Bvo, II. *© A Sermon occ aſioned by the preſent 
* unnatural Rebellion, &c. preached in Mr Allen's Cha- 
«'pet, at Prior-Park, neat. Bath, Nov. 1746, and pub- 


E iſhed at his Requeſt,” 8vo. III. „„The Nature of 
1 5 r 5 baba 1 * 34 * 3 = N 7 | 


ti Nicholas Mann, efq. author of fevers! valuable works. 
3. | VV 
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«© National Offences truly ſtated. A Sermon preached on 

' < the General Faſt-Day, Dec. 18, 1745.” 1855 1740. 
On account of the laſt of theſe Sermons, he was again 
involved in a controverſy with his former antagoniſt, Dr. 
Stebbing; which occaſioned ** An Apologetical Dedica- 
„ tion to the Rev. Dr. Henry Stebbing, in Anſwer-to his 
*« Cenfure and Miſrepreſentations of the Sermon preach- 
ed on the General Faſt-Day to be obſerved Des. 18, 
1745. 8vo. 1746. Notwithſtanding his great connec- 
tions, his acknowledged abilities, and, his eſtabliſhed re- 
utation; a reputation. founded on. the durable baſis of 
learning, and upheld by the decent and attentive. per- 
formance of every duty incident to his ſtation; yet we 
do not find that he received any addition to the pre- 
ferment given him in 1928 by Ge Robert Sutton (ex- 
© cept the chaplainſhip to the Prince of Wales), until April, 
1746, when ne was unanimouſly called by the Society of 
IL.incoln's-Inn to be their preacher. In November. he 
- publiſhed © A Sermon preached on the Thankſgiving ap- 


20 ar to be obſerved the gth of OR. for 1 | 


_« Hon of the late unnatural Rebellion,“ 8vo. 1740. In 
1747, appeared his edition of Shakſpeare,” and his Pre- 
face to Clariſſa;“ and in the ſame year he publiſhed, 1. 
«A letter from an author to a member of Parliament, 
* concerning literary property, 8vo. 2. Preface to 
« Mrs. Cockburn's Remarks upon the Principles and Rea- 


ſonings of Dr. Rutherforth's Eſſay on the Nature and 


Obligations of Virtue, &c.” 8 VO. 3. Preface to a 
„Critical Enquiry into the Opinions and Practice of the 
Ancient Philoſophers, concerning the Nature of a Fu- 

t ture State, and their Method of teaching by double 
% Doctrine,“ (by Mr. Towne) 8 vo. 1747, 2d edition. 
In 1748, a tlürd edition of“ The Alliance between Church 
and State: corrected and enlarged.” In 1749, a very 
extraordinary attack was made on the moral character of 
Mr. Pope, from a quarter whence it could be the leaſt ex- 
eted. His Guide, Philoſopher, and Friend, Lord 

b Bolingbroke, publiſhed a book which he had formerly 


- lent Mr. Pope in MS. The Preface to this work, 


written by Mr. Mallet, contained an accuſation of Mr. 


£ Pope's having clandeſtinely printed an edition of his lord- 


{hip's performance without his leave or knowledge. A 

defence of the poet ſoon after made its appearance, which 

was univerſally afcribed to Mr.” Warburton, and was 
— | y „ [ 


* 


- afterwards 


- Rvifthead's* Lifeof Pope. 


 W OR BURTON. 
to the Editor of Letters on the Spirit of Patriotiſm, the 
Idea of à Patriot King, and the State of Parties, c- 


<« caſtoned by the Editor's Advertiſement;“ which ſoon 


afterwards produced-an ' abuſive pamphlet, under the title 
of 14 A familiar epiſtle to the moſt impudent man living,“ 
Fc. a performance, as hath been truly obſerved, couched 


in language bad enough to diſgrace 8 and garrets. 


About this time the publication of Dr. Middleton's “ En- 
„ quiry concerning the miraculous powers“ gave riſe to 
à côntroverſy, which was managed with great warmth and 
aſperity on both. fides, and not much to the credit of ejther 


party. Oñ this oceaſion, Mr. Warburton publiſhed an 


excUlent performante, written with a degree of candour 
and temper, Which, it is to be lamented, he did not al- 


ways exerdlſe; - The title of it was, Julian: or, a dif- 


« courſe concerning the earthquake and fiery eruption 


« which defeated the emperor's attempt to rebuild the tem- 


« ple at Jeruſalem, 1750, 8y0. A ſecond edition of 
this diſcourſe, with additions, appeared in 1751; in 
which year he gave the public his edition of © Mr. Pope's 


Works,“ with notes, mnitie vols, 8vo. and in the ſame 


year printed An anſwer to a letter to Dr. Middleton, in- 
„ ſerted in a amphlet intituled, The argument of the Di- 


« vine Legation fairly ſtated, &c. 8vo, and An account 


« of the prophecies of Atiſe Evans, the Welch prophet, 
in the laſt century [I.],“ the latter of which pieces after- 
wards ſubjected him to much ridicule. In 1753, Mr. 


Warburton publiſhed the firſt volume of a courſe of Ser- 


mons preached at Lincoln's-Inn, intituled, The prin- 
e ciples of natural and revealed religion occaſionally opened 
« ind explained;“ and this, in the ſubſequent year, was 
followed by a ſecond. After the publick had been ſome 
t me promiſed (it may, from the alarm which was taken, 
be almoſt ſaid threatened with the appearance of) lord Bo- 
lingbroke's works, they were about this time printed. The 
known abilities and infidelity of this nobleman had created 


apprehenfions, in the minds of many people, of the per- 


nicious effects of his doctrines; and nothing but the ap- 
[x] Repristed ia the Appendix to “ Con ſußon worſe confounded ; | Reut 


| & on Rout; or the Biſhop of G=>—'s 
F Kr This account is annexed to the “ Commertary upon Rice of Atiſe 
1 


valume of Dr. Jortiga's“ Remarks 4 Eyans' Echo from Heaven Etemin- 


« on Eeccletiaftical Hiſtory. In ed fand Expoſed by 
1772, 4 pamphlet was publiſhed, called [By the Rev. Heby aylor.] 
"Vot iir Ff e534 pair 
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riends,” how little there was to be dreaded from arguments 
againſt religion ſo weakly ſupported. The perſonal en- 


mity, Which had been excited many years before between 


the peer and our author, had occaſioned the former to di- 


rect much of his reaſoning againſt two works [1] of the 
latter. Many anſwers were ſoon publiſhed, hut none with 


more acuteneſs, ſolidity, and ſprightlineſs, than (. A vier 
of lord Bolingbroke's philoſophy, in two letters to 2 


«« friend, 1754.“ The third and fourth letters were pub- 


liſhed in 1753, with another edition of the two former; 
and in the ſame year à ſmaller edition of the Whole; 


which, though, it came into the world without à name, 


was univerſally aſcribed to Mr. Warburton, and afterwards 
publickly;owned by him. To ſome copies of this is pre- 


fixed an excellent complimentary epiſtle from the pre- 


dent Monteſquieu, dated May 26, 1754. At this ad- 
vanced period of his life, that preferment which his abili- 


ties might have claimed, and which had hitherto been 


withheld, feemed to be approaching towards him. In 
Sept. 1754, he was appointed one of his majeſty's chap- 


lains in ordinary, and in the next year was preſented. to a2 
prebend [x] in the cathedral of Durham, on the death of 


Dr. Mangey. About the ſame time the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferted on him by Dr. Herring, then 
archbiſhop af Canterbury; and a new impreſſion of ** The 
Divine Legation”- having been called for, he printed a 


fourth edition of the firſt part of it, cotrected and en- 


larged, divided into two volumes, with a dedication to the 
earl of Hard wicke. The ſame year. appeared © A Sermon 


- 


* preached -hefore his Grace Charles duke of Marlborough, 
i preſident; and the govetnors of the hoſpital for the Small- 
_ <-pox and for Inoculation, at the pariſſ church of St. 


„ Andrew; Holborn, on Thurſday, April the 24th, 1755,” 


40. And, in 1756, Natural and Civil Events the 


<« inſtruments of God's moral government, a ſermon 
* preached on the laſt public faſt-day, at Lincoln's-Inn 


<< chapel,” Ato. In 1757, a pamphlet was publiſhed, called 
Remarks or. Mr. David Hume's eſſay on the natural 
„ hiſtory of religion; which is ſaid to have been com- 
poſed of marginal obſervations made by Dr. Warburton 


on reading Mr. Hume's book ; and which gave ſo much 


Che 1 -Legation” and ferment, he wrote the t Remarks on 
he Alliance.“ dnn Neslg's. Hiſtory, which are men- 
AI aſter he atrained this pre - tioned in the © e ay 


* 
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off ence to the author animadyerted upon, that he thought 
it of importance enough i deſerve particular mention in 


the ſhort account of his life. OR. 11, in this year, gur 


author was adyanced to the deanery of Briſtol; and in 1758, 


re-publiſhed the ſecong part of The Divine Legation,” 


divided Into. two parts, With a dedication, to the preſent 


earl of Mansfield, which deſerves to be read by every per- 
ſon who eſteems the 8 g of ſociety as à concern, of 
1y impo 1 0 e Dr. Taylor is 
treated with much ſeverity, in conſequence of a. pany” 
pe | FJ" - l # f, * ' 4 6 5 
pique. At the latter end of next year, Dr. Warburton 
received the Honour, ſo juſtly due to his merit, of being 
(on the 22d of December) dignified with the mitre, and 


promoted to the vacant ſee of Glouceſter. He was conſe- 


crated on the 20th of Jan. 1760; and on the 3oth of the 
fame month preached before the Houſe of Lords. In the 
next year he printed A rational account. of the nature 
and end of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper,” 12mo. 
In 1762, he publiſhed, The Doctrine of Grace: or, the 


Office and operations of the Holy Spirit vindicated from 


« the inſults of Infidelity and the abuſes of Fanaticiſm,” 
2 vols. 12mos and in the ſucceeding year drew upon him- 
ſelf much illiberal abuſe, from ſome; writers [9] of. the po- 
pular party, on oceaſion of his complaint in the Houſe of 
Lords, on Nov, 15, 1763, againſt Mr, Wilkes, for put- 
ting his name to certain notes on the infamous *. ta 


of * The Divine Legation” was publiſhed, as volumes III. 
IV, and Vz. | 8 | 
as volumes I. and II, It was this edition which produced 
the well-known controyerſy between him and Dr. .Lowth. 
On this occaGog was publiſhed, “ The ſecond pert of an 
* epiſtolaty correſpondence, between the biſhop of Glou- 
e ceſter and the late profeſſor of Oxford, without an Im- 
« primatur, i. e. without a cover to the violated las of 10 - 
non and ſociety, 1766,“ vo. In 1776, he gave a new 


edition of? The Alliance between Church and State,“ ajid 
A Sermon preached before the incorporated Society for 
the Propagation of the Goſpel in Foreign parts; at the 
* arniverlary'mecting in the pariſh church of St. Marx 


le] See Churchill's Delia the the former was worthy of the Devil; 
Dedication of his NT er then, after a ſhort;pauſe, added, No, 


, = - + 


« incapable af writivg...t.” 


| yes; 1Ts, waking | bis. complaint, #1 beg the Devil's pardany fox be is 
the Bi 


ſhop, after ſolemnly diſavowiog 
the Poem 29d the Notes, eg NY 
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woman.“ In 1765, another edition of the ſecond part 


the two parts printed in 1755 being conſidered 
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le bow, on Friday, Feb. 21, 8yo. The next year pro- 
Auced a third volume of his „ Sermons,““ dedicated to lady 
Mansfield; and with this, and a ſingle “ Sermon preached 
at St. Lawrence Jewry on Thurſday, April 30, 1767, 
b befere his royal highneſs Edward duke of Vork, pre- 


the inſcription below y J]. 


WARBURTON. 


« dent, and the governors, of the London hoſpital, &c.” 


4to. he cloſed his literary labours. His faculties continued 
unimpaired for ſome time after this period; and in 1769 


he gave conſiderable aſſiſtance to Mr. Ruff head, in his 


eld, judge Wilmot, and Mr. Charles Yorke, upon truff, 
found a lecture in the form of a courſe of ſermons; to 


meld, of Mr. Pope.“ He alſo transferred gol. to lord Mans- 


_—_ the truth of revealed rehgion in general, and of the 


hriſtian in particular, from the completion of the pro- 


phecies in the Old and New Teſtament, which relate to 
the Chriſtian church, eſpecially to the apoſtacy of Papal 


Rome. To this foundation we owe the admirable intro- 
duQory letters of biſhop Hurd; and the well-adapted con- 


tinuation of biſhops Halifax and Bagot, and Dr. Apthorp. 


It is a rhelalancholy reflection, that a life ſpent in the con- 
ſtant purſuit of knowledge frequently terminates in the 
loſs of thoſe powers, the cultivation and improvement of 


which are attended to with too ftrift and unabated a de- 
gree of ardour. This was in ſome degree the misfortune 
of Dr. Warburton. Like Swift and the great duke of 
Marlborough, he gradually ſunk into a ſituation in which 
it Was a — wh to him to enter into general converſation. 


There were, however, a few old and valuable friends, in whoſe 


company, even to the laſt, his mental faculties were exerted 


in their wonted force ; and at ſuch times he would appear 


chearful for ſeveral hours, and on the departure of his 
friends retreat as it were within himſelf. This melancholy 


habit was aggravated by the loſs of his only ſon, a very pro- 
miſing young gentleman, who died of a conſumption but 


2 ſhort time before the biſhop himſelf reſigned to fate, in 
the 81ft year of his age. A neat marble monument has 


been lately erected in the cathedral of Glouceſter, with 


| 4 10 the Memory of 1 6 Hee | ed throogh | along Life, 
WILLIAM WARBURTON, D. D. un n the Support 
For more than xix Years Biſhop of this Of what be fimly believed, 
py 1 Bee. Tube CHRISTIAN RELIGION; 
relate | 


| And £2 
Of the moſt ſublime Genius, and Of what he eſteemed the beſt Eſtabliſt - 
_ exquifite Learning. men - 
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Dr. Johnſon's character of this literary phænomenon 
is too remarkable to be omitted. About this time 
(1738) Warburton began to make his appearance 
«in the. firſt ranks of learning. He was a man of vi- ATI 
« gorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehement, ſupplied ; 
by inceſſant; and unlimited enquiry, with wonderful 
« extent and variety of knowledge,. which yet had not op- 
« preſſed his imagination, nor clouded his perſpicacity. To | 


ö every work he brought a memory full fraught, together 
, « yith 4 faney fertile of original combinations; and at 
0 once exepted the powers of the {cholar, the reaſoner, and 


' the wit. But his knowledge was too multifarious to be 


J- always exaft, and his purſuits were too cager to be al- 
0 '« ways cautious, His abilities gave him an haughty con- 
al „ fidence, Which he diſdained to conceal or mollify ; and 
o- his impatience of oppoſition diſpoſed him to treat his ad- 
n- e yerſaries with ſuch contemptuous ſuporiprity as made 
p. his readers commonly his enemies, and excited againſt 
n- * the advocate the wiſhes of ſome who favoured the cauſe. 
he „He ſeems to have adopted the Roman emperor's deter- 
a „ mination,” oderint dum metuant; he uſed no allure- 
C- 


„ ments of gentle language, but wiſhed to compel rather 
ne e than perſuade, His ſtyle is copious without ſelection, 


of „and forcible withaut neatneſs; he took the words that 
ch * preſented themſelves: his diction is coarſe andimpure, 
MN, * and his ſentences are unmeaſured. He had, in the early 
ole part of his life, pleaſed himſelf with the notice of in- 
ted e ferior wits, and correſponded with the enemies of Pope. 
ear A letter was produced, when he had perhaps. himſelf 
his « forgotten. it, in which he tells Concanen, Dryden 1 
oly * obſerve borrows. for want of leiſure, and Pope for want 
ro- 10 of genius; Milton out of price, and Addiſon out 
but Hof modeſty.“ And when Theobald -publiſhed Shak- 
in 0 ſpeare, in oppoſition to Pope, the beſt notes were ſup- 
has e phed by Warburton. But the time was now come when 
1th "66 3 was to change his opinion, and Pope was to 

| find a defender in him who had contributed ſo much to 
Dr. *« the exaltation of his rival. From this time Pope lived in 
fe e the cloſeſt intimacy. with his commentator, and amply- 


„ rewarded his Kindneſs and his zeal; for he introduced 
* him to Mr. Murray (now earl Mansfield), by whoſe in- 
< tereſt he became preacher at Lincoln's- Inn, and to Mr. 
„Allen, who gave him his. niece and his eſtate, and by 
He was born at Newark upon Trent, Died at his Palace, in tis City, 
Dec. 24, 1698, Jone 2, 1779. ; 
Way conſecrated BISHOP of Glou- And was buried near this place. 
celter, Jau. £0, 1700. | ; 5 
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©. WARBURTON. 
% conſequence à biſhoptick ; when he died, he left him 
*© the; property of his Works; à legacy which may be rea- 
ſonably eſtimated at four thouſand pounds. 
: WARD (Saru), an Engliſh prelate, famous: chiefly . 
for his ſkill in mathematics and aſtronomy, was the ſon. 


Ward by of an attorney, and born at Buntingford in: Hertford- | 
NY ſhire. Wood ſays, he was baptized the 16th of April 


16775 but Dr. Pope places his birth in 1618. He was 
taught grammar learning and arithmetie in the ſchoob at 
Buntingford; and thence removed to Sidney college in 
Cambridge, into which he was admitted in 1632. Dr. 
Samuel Ward, the maſter of that college, was- greatly - 
taken with the ingenuity and alſo with the ſweetneſs 
of his nature; and ſhewed him particular fayour,” partly . 
perhaps for his being of the ſame ſur-name, thougn 
there was no affinity at all between them. Here he ap- 
plied himſelf with great vigour to his ſtudies; and par- 
ticularly to mathematics; took the degrees in arts, and 
was choſen fellow of his college. In 1640, Dr. Coſins 
the vice chancellor pitched upon Ward to be Prevari- 
cator, which is called in Oxford Terræ- filius; whoſe 
office was to make a witty ſpeech, and to laugh at any 
thing or any body. Ward however exerciſed this privilege 
ſo freely, that the vice-chancellot actually ſuſpended him 
from his degree; though he reverſed the cenſure the day 
follesving gs? i 
The civil war breaking out, Ward was involved not a 
little in the conſequences of it His good maſter and 
patron, Mr. Ward, was in 1643 impriſoned in St! bns 
college, which: was then made a gaol- by the parliament 
forces; and Ward, thinking that gratitude obliged" Him 
to attend him, accordingly did ſo, and continued witk 
him to lis: death; which happened ſoon after.” He was 
alſo himſelf ejected from his fetlowſhip' for refuſing the 
Covenant; againſt whieh he ſoon after joined with Mr. 
Peter Gunning, Mr. John Barwick, Mr. Iſaac Barrow, 
afterwards biſhop of dt. Aſaph, and others, in drawing 
up tllat noted treatiſe, which was afterwards printed. 
Being now obliged to leave Cambridge, he reſided ſome 
time with Dr. Ward's relations in and about Londen, 
and at other times with the mathematician Qughtred at 
Albury. in Surry, with whom he had cultivated an c- 
quaintance, and under Whom he proſecuted his mathe- 
matical ſtudies, He was invited likewiſe, to ſeveral. other 
8 places, but went to Ralph Freeman's at Aſpenden in Hert- 
e R Fe "rſs, 


- 


"ag R D 
he i inftruted, and den whom 
3 1 5 res bn me e nd henche re- 
12 ſome months with the e { me Park, 
in Oxfordihire. 
Ile had mot been in mis 008 family long, before. — 
viſitation, of the univerſity of Fee "the effect og 
which was, that many learned 8 eminent perſons. were 
turned, out, and among them Mr. Graves, the. Saviliam 
profeſſor of aſtronomy, ho had a ligtl 44 5 difting 
iſhed himſelf by. his work upon the pyramids. | 
Mr, Greaves laboured to procure Ward for bis Techn” 
whoſe abilities in-this way were 1 known an 


8 rae ne and effected it. Then Wazd entered him- 
of Wadham college, for the fake of Dr. Wilkins 


who was the warden; and, Oct. 1649, Was 2 
maſter of arts. Soon after, he took th de, Engg Ss 
or, oath, to be faithful to the common of : 
as it-was then eſtabliſhed, without a king or hopſe 1 
for though he had, refuſed the Covenant, hi | 
was 2 to be in PE 2 eee ye vet 
J WIE fenton, tg. 
hong could be anſwered be AE Ne ag out any 4 
Ber AEM Hor bebe by ting ND | 
r his ſettlement in Oxford, was to briug 7 | 
lectures, which had long been negloted pn and 2 jar | 


repute again; and for this purpoſe: he read them very con 
1 miſfing one reading day, all the willche: che held | 


re, 

92 — this time Dr. Brownrig : che cjeficd: biſhop ok 
Exeter, came and lived. retired at Sunning in Berkſhire; 
where Mr. 1 who was his 3 uſed often to. 
wait upon him. In one of theſe vifits, the ho CON! 
ferred on him the e of the church of Exeter 
aud told him, that though it migbt then ſeem a. gift 
and ho gift, yet that upon the king's Reſtoration, of. 
which, the biſhop, was..contidenty it . be. of; ome 
cmolument.. to hig. Ile paid the biſhops f. ſecret the: 


full fees, as if he were immediately to Eres ion, 


though this happened in the lie dis Es 5D | 
and Ward's acquaintance. rai eit, telling 
him, that they would; not give. bin a croyn for 


his precentorſhip. But the 50 knew what he did; 
W that kr ning, W * — 


* 
8 


w I K D. . 
N and that, if the ke ng ever feturged, fe ould 


2 


9 on 


be' a fine "ting ker for kim. "Few ſo ; it brought a 
ſum into his ing and, "what is more; laid the f 
dation of his ſuture 3 and. preferment. ene 
In 1654, both the Savilian 'profefſors * did DOE 85 
Kiſer in ofder t6 proceed doQors in divini RIB and 
they were to de preſented, Wallis elaitg Bro 1 
This occaſfio 4 diſputes which deing 1 in vu 
8 Ward, who was really «the ſenior, Wallis went Far 
grand compoynder, and fo obtained , the” 1 
155), he RY elected principal of jeſus college, by 
direction of Dr. Manſell, ns "rad een © 1 
that -headſhip many Years before; but Co Heng put in 
one Francis Howel. In 16 59, He” "Wa choſen 9 
of Trinity; college; but Was ob wed, It the Re Station, 
to that place. He was mixde" Code ener 3 
big preſented"in"1666'to the re ory _e 'of St. Lawren 
ery: 2 OY 'he' was niet d vihed by his fuf- 
| duri wetile of the” Toyal family, yer he 
was knownto be ſo averſe to che meaſures of the late 
times, and to be within ſo well affected to the royal 
cauſe, as to be faybirably looked on at the Reſtoration, 
He was inſtalled alſo, in 11665” in che ptecentopſhip of 
we church of Exeter.” Tn 166 1, he became fellow of 
royal ſociety, and dean of Ercger; and the following 
pers advanced to the biſhopric of that Burch. . 
ope tells us, he was promoted tobt at ſee, without 
| Nin any” thing of it, os the jntereſt'of the duke df 
Albermarle, fir Hugh Pollard. and other: gentlemen, 
whom he had obliged during his reſidence at Exeter: 
and Wood obſerves; that he Was adyanced by che enz 
deavours of 2 8 Patty of che gentry of Pr. 
vonſhire, who were of he houſe"6f” . though” 
he had poifoned the compliment'before, b ) ſayings, that” 
„ he had, ſhort] after his ſetefement anon hem, 
ound himſelf 8 oak fag 


and behaviour. Mb | 

In 1667, he was pio to U b wo Sitiboty ; and; 
in 167152 was made chancellor of the order of the 
ter. Tie was che firſt Proteſtant biſhop that evet' Mo 
fo; 'and+ he iy her that hondur to be annexed to" 


ſet of Saliſb after it 20 bet held by laymen'ibove- 
2 Hundred an _ Big' firſt care. a r his ad- 
vaticement to — n ro repair aud beautifyf his 


Noneon-! 


Ertl and par na then to wad 
formiſts 
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Fn ad _ ns In flis Alge 5 e | 
angered their” Patte , that, ih the yeat 1669, they forged” 
a petition 'agan m, uncker the Pagde of Tome 1 
clothiery; pretenging, that they were + perſecuted, and the! 
tade "ruined: but it was made apy 5 at the council $7. 
that this 5 9 :was a notoriobs libel, and that. nohe. 8 
of thoſe,” there ei POP to, be perſecuted and roinet; 
were ſo much as ſummonecd 1 to the eccleſtaſtical coufr.. 
„ But 4 little after,” ſays Dt. Pope, . the e of 
« the cpnrt*couheil tacned'to th contrary 90 1 and oye 
« Blood, a perfor n6tonous for ſtealing crown o 
« of the Tower, aud offering, bitbatody' 15 ence. to 92. 
« Duke'of” Otmond, being of a Pond Become 2 gr ü 
« ou tourt, and the chief it of the Diffefiters, 
„ brou kt the Biſhop F Salifbary - a Verbal nieſfage fro 
the 9 05 not tb oel them. Upon this, 5 biſhop, 5 
« went to wart op his m ma jelty,. and humbly Te) preſented to. 
« him;* that th ere were'on 13 8 75 trouß 9 8 5 ronconfor-. 
„ miſts" in bis dioceſe, : he U6hbted nor; wath his 
' maj jeſty * d den Alt · 4 10 ſhould” bring to their 
A aut then name thei, * the king r eplied,. | 
* Al We very men von muſt net weddle wün and 
10 0 1 5 obeyed, OY, the, pou ing them Rr 
tal 0 
Biſhop Ward was' one e of thoſe unha W 
have NPs *misfortupe to Seu their” CAS He dated 
his indiſpoiion” of health from“ a ' fever in 1668, of, 
rhich hie Fas not wWell cared; aid the: "mornitis He was. 
onſectated viſhop* of Exeter in 1662," he was ſo ill. 
hat he dick nat imagine he ſhould utlive the folem:, 
nt. "After he was biſhop of "Saliſbury, He was ſeized. 
fith 4 Gangercus ſeorbutical atiophy and looſenefs: bur 
his was Temoyed by riditig exerciſe; exertlieleſs, > 
ff time, Welder and Joſs of memo _ 88 
pon” hid; which, joined with ſome differed 
rith Dr. Pierce, the dean of his church, ils vated 
um with” t Virulence and malice, did ar le ig totally. 
fepriye him of, all ſenſe. Dr. n pald' him à vifit 
t Knightſbridge near 55 on, where he as in His laſt ill 
vi jeſs : W hen the piſho him, * how his brother did?“ 
Jr. Pope aſked, hk meant? his lordſhip replied; “ Bi 
hop Watkins: z cho had then been dead fourteenyears. 
Dr. Pope adds, that he had often ſeen his nurſe ufe this 
Frument to get hit out of che coach, When he nad 
en e e My * there is a YO good fire in 
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* chamber; for his houſe. and ſervants. were all 
1 to him. He lived ta the Revolntion, but with. 
out knowing any thing of the 1 matter; and died at Knight! 
"Is 85 6, 1688-9. EY 
5 2 d, in . dane to bis 10 Claris NMathe- 
: calls him 15 dent, pious, and. ingenious 
5 — 577 ; admirabl 3 {killec not only i r but 
"= 1 5 in all kinds of polite 40 
_ forms us, chat he was 5 firſt in Cambridge, 5 0 ex- 
ounded his „Claris Mathematica ;”” and that, at his 
ortunate 1 made additions to, and republiſhed 
| at Work. 1 5 — urnet ſtyles him in many reſpetts | 
| "FOE see e men aun age: he go, him in 
this manner, in his letter to the ,biſhox of el 
Cover Where, while be vindicates he, iftory of. Bll © 
the Reformation againſt Anthany Harmer, alis 
Wharton, be occahonally yindieates ſome. Gora 
' » fromi the falſe repreſentations of Anthony Wood... +Biſhop 
FO ard was one of thoſe, eminent | perſons, . whom Mr. 
Wood had ſeverely noted in the firſt edition of his „ Athe- WJ 
ne Oxonienſes;“ wy whom he 8 thus ſpeaks 
of, in his vindication of that work from the eproaches. of Wl "Pc 
Butnet : in which he tells us, that had the Biſhop known. rel 
indien: 4% Dr. Ward before the Relloration, he would have been fary 


; 2 = « of another mind; ur knowledge of ny We 1 . by 1 
then. Oxon. « was not, I preſume, till 752000 he. ja i 
9 4 when, and to the time of hi wg 190 7 1 2 he! " Wy 

good and excellent E waza man . 
14 of parts, and a «The Ea TY (Neg put when ar 


he ſaw that King larles I. was heheatled, and monar- x 
Ly never in a poſſibility of returning again, then did . 2d 
** he change his e principles; _ fubmit to, the BW'* | 
men in power, and eat the bread of two royalifts, W'**": 
i that Had been cjefted ſucceſſively. And though his ine 
oF friends ſay, that he never took the Engagement, y et it. eve 
« appears t he did ſo in the regiſter belonging, 2 the 
3 committee for the 1 of the 8 of W 

„ .Oxaon, as | was many years ſince informe by: the clerk if 
A belonging to that committee. What bis 1; e parte 
7 &: ſation was while he lived in Oxon,. the poor remriant of fur 
| „ the Royaliſts that then remained there would have told Me 
you; who ufually ſaid, that, had not Dr. Ward deg: - 10, 
% nerated from his principles of loyalty, he would not an 
* have launched out into ſeveral immoralities, | Seer! the end 


7 IVE" of wich, he alſo, loſt the n chat hun 
0 


W. A, R 'D., | 


« ſaints j in the 5 Tt of him.” What immorsli- 4 
ties he might be guilty of i. his 2 r A. cannot be 
known; but Wood PH recorded VET y good things of 
his doing, when he grew older. _ He, tells us, chat 4 7 he hh. 
« was & betiefactor to the Royal! Society ty, and gave a 

dulum clerk to it, which went'for 185 together. . 
„about 1672, he gave 4 £9 1 of, wp ney, 
„towards making” the rider at Sal Ju be 12 

« Chriſt Church in Hampſhire; and, itt 16 97 2 5 Wbt w. « 
« ed a thouſand pounds on Si 0 ollege 1 ut C; . 
In 859 Fond 15 995 755 wy Ital or coll 1 Sali ury, for 
* ten | widows ;. and, 4; an 

1 « hou el 7 55 pla 205 "Nis natiyity, for Ds ancient men 1 
F « four ancient women, Who had. hved haiidſomely, 5 
of been brought by misfortune pove erty.” Very _ , 
ue. Wood: are not” theſe good works! Why,. yes: but 
ak what A oo vols, 8 ork With orthodox prinei- 
2 1 ples? 55 go rig from, whict' is as ſure to lead 
kr. Wt 25 ie elt the wein ine o o them 38-0 keep, d. 


EY * Arth erte Jt 
of feverat-Latin * 


1 Ward war the-authox 
pon ſubjects of mathematics at onomy, which were, , 


cored: excellent in their day; but are not now neeeſ- 


een ary to be mentioned, their uſe having been ſu rſeded 985 
* by more eee productions, built u upon later diſcoveries 14 


and tlie man philoſophy... 'H6:publithed alſo << 


0p 

: f philofophica : effay towards an i) of the bein and, 

= Ka, © attributes of God. ne inmarally 0! Phe” Jools Hof men, 

hen . and the truth and auth rl 75 

ar. . Exercitatlo e ES In Leide "Hobbit pl 

i did ad DJs mn, on. Pa O80) HAAR 
the Wis other rok were publithed” oy ly” three foregoing :. | 


lifts, Pars, excepting "about. ten ſermo 
h his imes. * * TE a To Te e 
yet it | eveling, 


e * h 14313 


* rinted at di t- 


WA. Ranke me 


* 


the 
2 of ward!) onb, 1. 55 N 2 85 in Londen war, 
"clerk 679 A mrs 2 ting miniſſer. py the,car Fo 
{ver art of his VV. a hit, ut, at s 
1 iure hours, be de hi fol by, the aſſiſtance of 
e told Ne Dr. Ker, a Scorſman, who kept an academy. 8 
dege. 10, he refigned His employment ig the navy” ofßce; 
Id not «came, 4 tutor to 4 certa Ertan . 585 the children of his 
e 


ends; and for this ned a ſchool. in Tenter 
* in „ e he kept many years» Ap * bY, 
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0 . ; ad the, focigty was exiſting, till 1742. In 120, 


? 


I wan” 5 

Fe 120 menen 
he beczme A member of 15 ſacie! of e. 
who entertaified” each. le e 1 « on the civil 


Ward was become fo eminent for his learning and 
knowledge of antiquity, that he was choſen profeſſor of 
rhetoric in Greſham Colle pe: In 045 during the preſi- 
_ deney bf Sir Thaac Newton, k TE: ected fellow. of the 


views foci BY and 1 in 1 752. que o Its MEI, | In 


1 


ing, vs a 118 to Mr. Aind- 
wo th in 1A gs Accc ount band 6 Kemp! I Calle&ion of Agtiqui- 
We 1 9 0 in 1728. In. 1727, he Wrote- a Latin 
aner 10 Dr: "Middls ton' ye diſſertation, concerning 
the eſtimation in RR ny en. Ge held among the 
old Pong 10 order to ſhew that th 8 Was not 
0 laviſh and noble. AS Middle Wn, edged Middleton 
plied, and" Yard rejoined, "a in his 
uon 6f © Thüafus, and hs OL] 1 terwards 
three letters addreſſed to Dx. Mead concerning that edition, 
which Were afterwards. pre! ved to it. In 1732, he gave a 
very accurate edition of © Lily' | Grammar,” and inſerted in 
tlie Preface a cyrious hiſtory of that Grammar, He aſſiſted 
Hörfley in his ** Britannia Romana; and e . 
N Latin Dictionary.“ In 3 19515 h publiſh 
ives of the profeſſors of Greſham Gall Fan un nch 0 | 
Dr. Birch, “ is a conſiderable. 1 55 5 to the hiſtory. of 
learning in our count 3255 5 he was-honoured 
With the title pf 400 0 y.t univerfit ity- of Edin: 
burgh, probably. on account of à Latin lettef he wrote to its 
principal Dr. Withart,. the editor of &, Plotentius Volu- 
ſends, or "Wilfon De 1 Tranquillitate,”... „This 
Voluſenus Was a 1 confiderable merit... In TE Nay he 
was elected one of the truſtees 'of the Britiſh eum 
In 1754, he gave an accurate edition of the Weſtminſter 
<« Greek Grammar,” compiled by Camden white Mafter 
. of that ſchool,” He died at e College, Oct. 5 1758, 
in his Soth year... The yea after 8 were pub liſhed, 
ready prepated by him, * Br NED. of 'Oratory,”: delivered 4 
in lectutes a two wo Bvo; and, in 3761, ec 
"7 Diſſertations 125 | Teveral 3 paſſag es of the Sacred Ken K 
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n t eee we 4. 


tres,“ 8 Bvo. , 0 8 18 by bim are. to 
found in the Philos phical Tranſactions;“ and. ſeyera « 
little particulars of fim may be ſeen in che Aneedotes of 


* Bowyer.” BY 
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WAR K (Sir James), a celebrated antiq 880 
Ware, 


hiſtoria 8 Ireland, was the, ſon of Sir. James. 
ſometime ſecretary. to two of "the; lord . of Ireland, 
and aftetwards auditor. general of that 


” 5 


born ät Dublin in 1 


 ficiericy, and took the degrees in arts. In 1629, or there- 


abouts, he was knighted ; and, in 1632, he became, upon 
the death of his father, auditor general of Ireland: not- 
withſtanding which place of trouble, as well as profit, and 
the incumbrances of martiage, he wrote and publiſhed 
ſeveral books. In 1639, ho was made one of the pri 


council in Ireland ; and, when the rehelſion broke out 


there, · ſuffered much in his eſtate, In 1644, the marquis 
of Ormond, lord lieutenant of the kingdom, ſent him 
with two lords to Charles I, who was then at Oxford, 


about affairs. of. importance: which being concluded to 
their minds, they returned; but in their return were taken 
on the ſeas by .a parliament ſhip, and all committed 
_ priſoners to the Tower of London, where they were de- 


rained eleven months. Afterwards Sir James returned io 
Dublin, continued there for ſome time, and was one of th- 
hoſtages for the delivery of that city to colonel Michael 
Jones, for the uſe of the parliament of England; but Jones, 


thinking it not convenient, on account of his great attach - 


ment to the king, that he ſhould remain there, commanded 
dim to 10 wide By virtue of his paſs, he travelled into 


France ö where, he continued a year and half, moſtly at 
om 


Caen, times at Paris. In 1651, he left that country. 
went into England; and, ſettling in London, compoſed 


ſeveral works. Upon the reſtoration of Charles II, he 


paſſed over to Ireland; and was reſtored to his places of 
auditor general and privy counſellor. He died at Dublin 


Dec. 1, 1666. 


His works, which are pretty numerous, relate chiefly to 
the hiſtory and antiquities, of Ireland lall. 
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Tr: «3 F344 AS 115 143 0 SITS \ , |. > 45 
[a] Their titles are, © Archiepiſs 2 De praſulibes Hibernize coe - 


„ coporum Caffitienfium & Taimen- © rivs a prima_gentis Hibernics 24 
« fura vit. 2, # Canobis Ciſter- c fidem Chriftianara conyerſfiane 24 
„ cienfia Hihervie.”” 3. „De præſa- © roftry-vfqur tempora. . Note 
« libus Lagenize, five: provinciz Dub- © ad Bedz epiftolam apologeticam.”” 
< linienfis,” 4. „ De ſcriptoribus fi- 8.“ Nets ad hiftociam abbaram We- 


bern,“ 5. „ De Hibernia & an- „ cemmherfiam & Girwicenfie=; per 


< tiquitatibug ejus difquiſionce.” 6. „ Bedam compolitany3+ q, 4 N at 


+%4 . Wi nth op 


& 
13 
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eneral of that Kingdom. He was wor, 
x 1694, and educated with, the greateſt f.. Vm 
care. At fixteen he was admitted. a ſtudent. in Trinity r. 4 


Ul 
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ir e collecting If Hinterit 2 cis, Wie, 

re * i i, hes: A pas . by 
= at Dublin 12 1 05 Al or, moſt ing mch 951 
eeame into the hands of He enden, when he 5 
was lord entertain t of In [Ems 18555 "who, brougi he 
„ e 8e England foon aft 75 depoſited them with Dr. foal 
Thomas Tenifoy, then viear Mary, $ 12 we Fields, uneſ 

| afterwards archbiſhop of Canter 54 Yor! 
dee epiſiolam 3d, Egberram 9 4 cape Heng VN Boten, vr ſupp 


% Note ad Egberti rn um . | regnap ales.” He 
e zitione ecc zfticx,*" © , 3 1 ok ouþlifhed. 7 Ay Hay Hi. ſeize 
Lad rem EN ; boy reel, * * 5 The Chro- eſtab 
"© ſpeftantes:ad Tie 8. e r 92 70 that .of of C 
gui Hibernos dem Chrifti con- 


. xrou « Tbe. 
+ © vertir, #dſcripta;” 42; #Reram Hi-" ieve Irels nd; Ele croſs 


-, bernicarum Henrico VII. regnante the prov: 
ee x 13 Ber e ) 
Mai ee 557 i ell Kd ine 40 9 oy had 


| Biech's ww. ARHAM (Wein); arctibiſhop of Elitscbar, 7; 
— aud cms sg 0 England, as deſcended of à good Mel 
family in Hanipſhire, and bern at Okely in that county. 
He was firſt educated in Wincheſter Tchool, and afterwards 
removed to New College, Oxford; where be Was admitted 
fellow in 145 and commenced doctor of laws. In 1488. | 
he left the college, becùme an advocate in the court of 8 
arches, and fou after prineipal or chief moderator of the WT" 
civil law. ſchool, then ſituated in St. Edward's pariſh in BE 
Oxford. In 149, he was ſent by N Wach Sir 
Edward ba on an embaſſy to Philip duke of 

Burgundy, to perſuade him to [GeHve wh erkin War- 
deck; bot che ambaſſadors were fured® by the duke's WM" 
council (limfelf being then in his minority), that no 
manner of aſſiſtance ſhould be given by that court to 
Woarbeck: and, in the management of this negociation, 
Warham behaved ſo much to the | king's ſatisfaction, 
' that, the ſame year, he was collated chancellor of the 
cathedral of Wells, and, a few months after; appointed 
maſter of the Rolls. But this was only a ſtep to greater . 
- honours; for, in 1502, he was made keeper 55 the great Pp 
ſieal of England ; ; then, lord high chancellor; in 1503, Mae 
advanced to the ſee of London; in 1503-4, tranſlated - . 
that of Canterbury, i in which he was inſtalled with great r 

' Jolemnity,” Edward Duke” of Buckingham officiating as Wl. 
ſteward on that occifion. He was likewiſe, in 1 506, elected 
chancellor of the univerſity of tar to "WII he was 
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reign of Henry VII. he was in the higheſt 
Ws with that he es but, after the ac, ,n 
0 ee WIN, Wolſey, who was then only almoner to 
the king, uch dean of incoln, 3 himſelf in ſuch 

2 manner with his majeſty, that he abſolately fu 

the archbi 
ſeal, which 


then committed to Wolſey. The haugh- 

Vork, ſoon put our prelute to the utmoſt difficulties of 
ſupporting the di of his on ſation ; for, as Wolſey 
ſeized All of mortifying him, he refuſed an 
eſtabliſhed mark of the homage due to the archbiſhepriek 


crols of the latter ſuguld not be advanced in the ſame 
E drin the fame. with the oroſs of Canter- 
Vet Wolſey, in ce: of ithis ancient cuſtom, 


5 ordered his eroſs to be advanced and catried before "> 


1 e e within the precincts of the archbi 


90 Canterbury, but even in the preſende of the A 
Upon which that primate expoſtulated with him concern- 
- ing the 1 e hah be apprehended done to himſelf; 
which put Wolſey upon projecting, ho he might ſor the 


future have à right to do it, without incurring any i 

ution of acting contrary to rule. And, though his 1 a 
cardinal did not (exempt kim from that ſubmiſſion, on 
which the archbiſhoprick/ of Canterbury of right * 5 
yet he Was ſenſible that, if he could once be inveſted 


55 with the character of legate à /latere, it would put che N 
zr. I natter out of diſpute, and even render him that pri- 
> me ate 2 os TA therefore: he ONE; ang e cc ; 
Mter 6 
* Under this oben en we wy 1 om called 
en ria legatina ; by means of 'which, he drew all manner of 
on rriſdiction throughout England inte his on hands, Lr 
the opointed officials, regiſters, &c. oe every dioceſe, who 
ned ok up all 'chuſes, amd obliged: chie rs, to whom 
hat he juriſdiction really. belonged, to fit hn gy, without: regard 
"edt r profit. He had, in particular, erected a eourt at White- 
"x all for matters teſtamentary; which was thought a con- 
4 % erable infringement upon the rights of che abp. of Can- 
eat erbury, in Whoſe court it had been the conſtant uſage d 
5 ore willy and teſtarncnes. The primate;' therefore, | 
ae authority fuperſsded in ſo enormous aue re 
wo letters, by "way-of remonſtrance; to che erding! 


885 wy . in dne ef Ä 


who at laſt, s reſigned W 
tineſs of this new favourite, "now advanced to the ſee bf 25 


of Canterbury from that of York, which was, chat the 5 


9 


oO SS " Wamwlmnamn 
|. © -_, repreſents,ithat ſuch a Würſe ef Proceedings would in 
1 effect reduce him tothe mere ſhadew f am snchbiſhop. 
| But fading necedre(s by this; or än other weihodd of 
complaint to the cardinal, beaſt theught himſelf ob. 
liged to lay the ſtate A abe daſe beſore the king, Whos 


duected him, in bis Fame, to gol tonthe cardinal” and, if > 
hafhad dane avyi[ thing zamifs, ,in Him of it, R 
This :admoaition.! onhy tended itoo irritate} the cardinal bf 
aàgainſt him i and had in other teſ fo; live! effed, - 
ther the King himſelf afterwards tound it neceſſary to Wi ©: 
diſcorſe with his chief nas a dhe ſubject, after 3: 

] 8 as male a better and more laſting impreſ- Wi .". 
, . TOO HEUTTT 0 by 

The, atchbiſhop fat inthe: ſee of Canterbury!28 years, 

and, died At St. Stephens. near that city. in the houſe of "Up 

William Warham, his kinſman, and archdeacon'of Can- 7 
terbury, in 1832. Heowas/interred; without any pomp, iu Fe 

his cathedral; infa little chapel built by huntelt: for the 4 

5 place of his butial, on the north: b{:Becket's tomb; ; where Js 
> a monument vn etected for him, which was! defaced in 5 
5 he civil Wars. He laid out to the value of goool. in re- wi 
5 Peng and: beautifying the houſes belonging to his fee. 6 

It appears, from a letter af Eraſmus to Sir Thomas More, 5 

| that though he had paſſed through the higheſt poſts in 1 
church and ſtate, he had ſo little regarded his on private :; 

8 advamage, that he leſt no mote than was ſuſſicient to pay Wl 4 
Xvigh's Rise and weer n ee 
Life of be Was mear his death, he called upon his ſteward to know Wl « 
; 7.233. hat money he hall in his hands s who telling him * that I . 
* he: had but thirty pounds, he chearfully anſwered, Sat 4 
viatici ad cælum, i. e. That was enough to laſt till he got 10 

to Heaven, He left his theological books to the library of 0 

All Souls College in Oxford; his civil and canon law books 6 

to Ne College, and all his books of church muſc u f 
Wache College. ai % , 8. 0 
Eraſmus, who was patronized'by him, and with whom "a 

he held a correſpondence by letters, gives him an excel- WWF 7 

lent character in his iaſtes, ſive de ratione con- 0 

s cionandi; which, being written after-the-archbiſhop's 7 
death, cannot fall under the ſuſpicion of flattery. And > 
indeed our prelate was undoubtedly -a great cauoniſt, an h 

able ſtateſman, and a dextrous conrtier. Nor was he ſo 7 

entirely devoted to the learning of the ſchools, as had 6 

been the general courſe of ſtudies in that and the preceding 

_ 3ges; but ſet up and encouraged a more generous way of Bl © 
riot ; N "knowledge 6 
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7 jon), Aid fon of Legh Watts 


Hiſtory of 
eſther | Yatess: Swimon, in Lancaſhire, was born v Halifaz, 
Lame Fun 9101 a0 th6 patifh of Frefiuiry ig: Claſhirs, ? p. 32% - 
March ab, 1% %% and having been t up at e 
amar of. Kecles, Wigan, and Mancheſter, 


in Land ; he was admitted 42 DO eh in 
Brazenenoſe oſs. Colleges Oxford. 4, 1742. In M- 
hzelmas g Term, 1148, be -the degree of B. A 


une) ga, he-was eleſted a fellow of Brazen-noſe- 
25 wor: bo; Shoes e a Cheſhire fellowſhi 
| 2 ;pariſh:man; Qn the title of his 155 : 
ſhipche iron dia deacen at Chieſter, . 2 P 
Dec. 41501966 After his year of probation, 'as _ | 
das ended, ang kis-rehdenes 1 longe r required, 
ie left the college; and his bh firſt om employmeũt in x i charth 
the curacy of Runcorn, in Che e here he ſtayad 
NN mbaths; and removed from tende to Adder, 5 
ear eee Nhe pe he was an afſiſtant curate at tlie 
hapel there, and W to the three ſons of Samuel 


r mou wx cv a iy, 


ne ch, of 8 for Thos 10 cg ny wages he 
2 Jo * Qi A: prieſt at xy: above 
u. We. Feploe, 5 11748, and took rc ree of M. A. 
0 t Oxford, in A Term, the the fame: tom Ardwigk - 
he e remoyed to Halifax, aud was fl. a Eon Pcs. 

9 ere 8775 17, 4760, by Dr. Matthew Hutton, Arch- 
£4 ichop of Vork. June 1, 1752, he martied Sufarina, 
ed aughter and heireſs of the late Rev. Mr. Allon, vicar of 
© Falch, in- Cheſbite, Vacating whereby kis fellowſhipat 
21, rford. Sept. 3, 1784, be was hoenſed by the above - 
xy r. Hutton, onathe-prefentation of George Legh, I. Li D. 


car of Halifax, :t9:;the tual — af Nipponden, 5 5 
n the 9 of: Halifax.” Here. he r 16h cune's | 
ouſe, at his own-expence, laying ont above h upon = 
e ſame, Ay Nas. RN A. fourth — obiahe 
or. hole ſum n received; notwithſtanding which, his 
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av 5 aint urt/if tie did not ullgb/ Ritt K n 

++ +: 7 aihapidations/ e For" the ge he con th 
win Feb. 1), ehe was ele S. Ae en 
HEE 7 761;;ohe was married) at Baland, // in Hulifthe 155 a 
8 f Mr. James Faques, of Leek, he ett 1 

chant. A 4% 1566{ ne Was died the teen 
of! Meningſby, -Eimeolnfhire; which he feſigged ih T5 f ni 
vn being e to the reger of Seck pet C be! 
ſhire, worth about 15001 a year. His preſentation to this cor 
by Sir George Warren, bore as 4 80 30, 1 76 and h em 
was änducted thereto ng the mo W Taber 5 
> plac 
19%, he was appointed one of the dormeſtic' chaplain er 
taldhelRight Hon: the! An: of Dyfarw. April 24, ½% hne 
Saving received his dedimus for aQting ag @ Juſtice of of" 
peace'-an-the 895 :of Cheſter, he Was (worn into hy " 
. office on that day. O O&:2; 1992, he received dis dedim hire 
* .foraRting.as a Juſtice of peace-for the hun nty of Lavoe r in! 
aud was ſworn in e ly. His e publication bot 
was “ The Hiſtory of Halifax; wee: A 2 
ticulars are chieffy takt. He 0 83. will | 
he was preparig/for the preſs;'inihivels; 10 2 — Tal 
of the antient Earls of Warren and with #7 ro 
| to-repreſent-his-patrpn's claim to thoſe angerit'tites. me 
exact liſt of his otlier works: may be ſcen in che Hiſt Ch 
of Halifax. Motors 7 etl bas} $6860 $5375! 8. 2 
5 Der il ST (1 i ill 1249 N 113 1 nn Kor ABILITY oy = 
£5 WA r TE AUh(Awrwony)y:a French painter T: 
born in 1684 of mean patents, Wo Were ill abe a 
y {cultivate his genius as it deſerved.” He Wrougbt at ji: 
under an ordinary maſter in the country: but, his am Blr 
tion puſhing him beyond foiconfined a phete he went Wl his 
. Patis, where he as employed in the theatre by a ſong wit 
painter. Hete his genius began to diſtinguiſh "itſelf; al he 
aſpired to a prize in Abe academy, Which hie gained.” his 
- found the means afterwards. to 6btain the King's-penſn ing 
hich enabled him to ſee Rome; on which his heart I qu. 
Jong been ſet. Here he was much taken notice of; 2.0 
was afterwards. in 1 where he ſpent à full e ne 
His health declini returned into bis own coun in 
With a view to eftablith it: but the experiment failed, Sto 
he died in the flower of his 280; aimattyr,/as-1s comme 850 
ſuppoſed, to induſtry. In his dying moments he ga int 
- ftrong: teſtimony of Bo adelien 1s his art. A prieſt, # pu 
D * „rh 1 N aero to. kifs, Which lM act 
+F r e 1 35 a 15 no 
neee. 0 ARES „ of 
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mülerabty ll palſtteg: por God's Hake father?! ſaid: te x 
dying ET it froh we, rhEBght of it ſhocks 275 
Watteau was 4 painter of great metit, confidering big 
ige, and diſadvantages. Every thing he gained, Was from 
himſelf He bag Het only his Sen talents td förm but 
he had pad habits,” coftracted from bad maſters, to ber- 
tome. In ſpite of bis difficulties,” he became à yery 
eminent palnter; and His Works arb thought worthy: of 4 
dier in the kot Girious cabinets, Vandyek and Rubens 
were the maſters he copied, after his ſtudies became liberal; 
He painted chiefly converſation-pietes, in which the wir 
of his heads ate much admired. It is thought he would 
have excelled in hiſtory if he had ſtudied it. He leſt behind : 
him 2 great number of drawings; ſome of which are done 
in red, others in black chalk; and many there are in which 
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3 I N. SITY ttt 431 
WATTS (Dr. Tsax6), was born at Southampton, FuneralSer- 
July the 15th, "1674, of parents who were eminent for 3 
religion; and considerable ſufferers for conſcience fake; in 

the perſecution of the Proteſtant diſſenters, in the reign of 

Charles II. The uncommon genus of this their ſon ap- 


"i peared betimes: for he began to learn Latin at föur years 
J old; in the knowledge of which, as well as Greck, he made 
. Ma ſwift progreſs. He was early noticed for the ſprightlineſs 
able and vivacity of his wit; and, in 1690; ſent to London for 
at f academical education, where he was placed under tlie rev. 


am Mr. Thomas Rowe; to whom he Has inſcribed an ode in 
went i his © Horz Lyricg.“ In 1693, he joined in communion _. | 
geen with the church in which” his tutor was paſtor, When 
he had finiſhed his ſtudies at the academy, he returned to 
his father's houſe, where he ſpent two years more in- read- 
ing, meditation, and prayer; in order to his being further a 
qualified for that great work to which he was determined 
to devote his life, and of the awful importance of which 
he had a deep ſenſe upon his mind. Hence he was invited, 5 
in 1696, by Sir John Hartopp, to reſide in his family at i 
Stoke - Newington; as tutor to his ſon, where he contined ; 
four years, and where he laid the foundation of chat 
intimate friendſhip” which ſubſited between his worth 
pupil aud him to the day of his death. But, While he 
aſſiſted Sir John's ſtudies, he did nat neglect his o-¹]nm: fer 
not only did he further improve himſelf in thoſe branches 
of learning, in which, more efpecially, he aſſfiſtec his 
papil, but applied himſelf to reading the ſcriptures in the 
e original 
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| original tongues, and the; beſt commentatars,. both eritica 


* 


and practical. He began to prach on hig hurth-d wi 
t. Uaac 


hau ann ene ene 1 

Jap, 2901-2, be received à call from, this buch, . 
ſucceed; Dr. Chauncey, in the paſtoral, office,; of which be 
gned his acceptance the very day that King Willi 
died; nomnithitanding, the diſcour 555 proſpect which 
lion, and the fears 


ws 


$06 wan the lame year choſen aſſiſtant to the Rev. Dr. 


ut the joy of the church, in their, py ſettlement, was 
ſoon. aſter damped, by his being ine with a painful and 
threatening illneſs, which laid him for ſome time, and 


wie. which it. + ets the Proteſtant diflenters/at that time, 


from which he recovered by flow| degrees. Upon this 


they ſaw it needful to provide him with a ſtated affiſtant; 


and, accordingly, the Rev. Mr. Samuel Price was choſen 


to that ſervice, in July 19503. His health remained very 


fuctuating and tender for ſome years. However, as it 
increaſed, he renewed his diligence in the miniſtry; and 
dielighred and edified his flock with his ſermons in public 


as well as with entertaining and profitable converſation in 
the viſits which he made to their families. It was in this 


' ſeaſon of his more confirmed health, that he formed 3 
Jociety of younger members of his church, for prayer and 


religious conference; to whom he delivered the ſubſtance 
of that excellent book, which he afterwards publiſhed, 
under the title of A Guide to Prayer.” Thus he went 
on, without any confiderable interruption in his work 
and with great proſperity to his church, till 1712; when, 


an September, he Was viſited with a violent fever, which 
Sroke his conſtitution, and left ſuch weakneſs upon lis 


nerves, as continued with him, in ſome. meaſure, to lis 
dying day. It was not till OR. 1716, that he was able to 
return to his public miniſtry; and in the mean time his 
:afliſtarit Mr. Price was, at his deſire, choſen by the church 


tobe joint · paſtor with him. 


But though this long interval of fickneſs was, on ſome 


accounts, a very melancholy ſeaſon, yet à kind providence 
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me with greater pleaſuts than his *Improveinent of the 
„ Mind,” of which the radical principles may indeed be 
found in Locke's Conduct of the Underſtanding,” but. 
they are ſo expanded and ramified by Watts, as to confer 

upon him the merit of a work in the higheſt degree uſeful 
and pleaſing. Whoever has the care of inſtructing others, 


may be charged with deficience in his duty if this book is 


Anecdotes 


p. 297+ 


g Ft * 


2 — 


not recommended. Few men have left behind ſuch puri- 
of chatacter, or ſuch monuments of laborious piety. 
e has provided inſtruction for all ages, from thoſe who 
are lifping their firſt leſſons, to the enlightened readers of 
Malbranche and Locke; he has left neither corporeal nor 


ſpiritual nature unexamined; he has taught the art of 


reaſoning, and the ſcience of the ſtars.” As a poet, had he 
been only a poet, he would probably have ſtood high 
among the authors with whom he is aſſociated. He is 
at leaſt one of the few with whom youth and ignorance 


may be ſafely 883 and happy will be that reader whoſe . 


mind is diſpoſed by his verſes, or his proſe, to imitate him 
in all but his non- conformity, to copy his benevolence to 
man, and his reverence to GGW. 
WEB B (Prrtie CanTERET), a diſtinguiſhed An- 
Fs tet; born in 1700, was regularly bred to the pro- 
elhon of the law; and was admitted an attorney, before 
Mr. Juſtice Price, June 20, 1724 ; he lived then in the 
Old Jewry; afterwards removed to Budge Row, and thence 


to Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields. He was 


peculiarly learned in the records of this kingdom, and 


. able as a parliamentary and conſtitutional 


25 TW n 1747, he publiſhed © Obſervations on the 
„ 


urſe of Proceedings in the Admiralty Courts,“ 8vo. 
In 1751, he aſſiſted materially in obtaining che charter of 
incorporation for the Society of Antiquaries, remitting in 
that buſineſs the cuſtomary fees which were due to him 28 
a ſolicitor; and on many other occaſions proved himſelf a 


very uſeful member of that learned body. Purchaſing a 


bouſe and eſtate at Buſbridge, Surrey, Where he refided 
in the ſummer, it gave him an influence in the borough of 
Haſlemere, for which he was choſen member in 1754, 


and again in 1761. He became, under the patronage of 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, ſecretary of bankrupts in the 
Court of Chancery, and was appointed one of the Joint 
ſolicitors of the Treaſury in 1756. In July 1758 he ob- 
tained à ſilyer medal from the Society of Arts, for having 


planted 
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anted 'n lange quantity of acorns/for timber. In 1560, he 
— the hond of eſe tings the famous Heraclean table 

to the king of Spain, by the hands of the Neapolitan mi- 
niſter, from whom' he received in return (in November 
that year) à diamond ring, worth 300 l. In April 1763. 
the period of Mr. Wilkes's being apprehended” for writing 
6 The North Briton,” Ne Ag, Mr. Webb became officially _ 
2 principal actor in that memorable proſecution, but did 

| not altogether! approve of the ſeverity with Which it was 
N carried on; and printed on that oecaſion, A Collection of 
Records about General Warrants;“ and alſo Obſerva- 
tions upon diſcharging Mr. Wilkes from the Tower“. 
He held the office of ſolicitor tõ the Treaſury till June 1765, 
and continued ſecretary of bankrupts till Lord Northington 
quitted thé ſeals in 1766. He died dt Buſbridge, June 22, 
1770, aged 70 and 1 that of John 
Godfrey [A], Eſq; which he ha pacnaldd ere) Was 
fold; wien his Viss. on vellum, Feb. 25, and the 10 
following days, 1951; A, little before his death he ſold to 
the Houſe of Peers thirty” MS. volumes of the Rolls of 
Parliament. His MSS:' on paper were ſold, by his wider 
and executrix, to the Earl of Shelburne.” The coins and 
1 medals were ſold by auction the ſame year, three days ſale; 
2 in which were all the coins and medals found in his © - 
re collection at the time of his deceaſe, but he had diſpoſed of 

10 the moſt valuable part to different perſons. The ſeries of 
ce large braſs had been picked by aa nobleman. The noble 
23 ſeries of Roman gold (among which were Teſs Lepi- 
1d an 
al 

he 

70 


I. 


h tee 


dus, &.) and the collection of Greek kings 


"towns, 
had been ſold to Mr. Duane, and now form part of the 
immenſe Muſeum collected by the late Dr. Hunter. The 
ancient marble, buſts, bronzes, Roman carthen ware, gems, - 

of ſeals, &. of which there” were 96 lots, were ſold in the 
in above year. On the death of the lat? Mrs. Webb, the re- 
5 mainder of the curioſities was fold by Mr. Langford. Mr. 
fa Webb's publications were, 1. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. 
7 „ Willzm-Warburton, M. A. occaſioned by ſome paſ- 
ded 5 wu nd ö OF "PT +; | 2 1 PT $f 
of | [a] Son of Benjamin Oodfrey, Eſqz collection of antiquities ; and alfo of 
H . of Norton Court, near Fevertham in coins aud medals, which, after his 
$4, © Kent, whor be ſucceeded ia that death, were fold by auction. . His 
of eſtate, He was very corpulent, through library (containing 1200+ valuable 
the indolence or in wur, and a great volumes) was bought for about 100l. 
fon Epicure, which thortened his life about by T. Osborne, Who ſold the whole 
pint the year 1944. Rar. Gogfrey (She again to Mr, Webb before it was un» 
ob- was related to-Sir Edmandbury) was packet. 
ring a perſon; of: den, and ed a gl! 
n ; i} p 5 , l | 66 ſages " 


| 44 1 852. 
tation and, Commiſſion, 1745, 8% 


. * marks on his firſt Dec 


04 OI eee ING OI 
66 at the expence.of Philip Carter 


„ him and his heirs, fairly del and confidered. (To 


ſixe and at the ſame 3 is] er by Mr. 


doof ſome Particulars concerning Domeſday Book, with a 


„view ta promote its being publiſhed, 1566. 4. 9. 
« A ſhort Account of „with ſome further _ 
© culars'relating'to William roris 8 7 


, gt. .. 10. K State of Facts, in Defence of his 
Right to certain Fee - Farm Rents in the "och of 
Norfolk, 2558. 4t0. 71. „ An Account of a Capper 


5 Se e 13th of December, x7; 


a quarto pamphlet, containing a number of Gene: 


in bis Ted Ade, 


hs 1 ho Dip Lepation of 
demonſtrated.” By a Gentleman o Lincoln's Inn, 
14a, vo. a, Remarks on the 5 Decla. 
« on the Pretender's eldeſt ſon's ſecond:Dec ian, dated 
« the ioth of Odober 1745s. by the wales jet the Re- 
5 WA: 8%, Of theſe 
« Remarks” a ſecond edition was hed the ſame year. 
2 . * publicis de Judgis,” Sf 

even pages Saane 

6 _ Facts zelative. to the NE eh a4 an. the 
Conſideration of the Pubſick, three pages all 40. 


66 Queſtion. whether a 
„ njons. was, before. the 
«a. Perſon capable — 81) — a HE” 3 


* which is annexedan dix, containzn public 
**Recoptle mlayngto the Jews) and to. the ates of Regords, 
a'Gentleman of Lincoln's Inn, 2753, 40. Printed 

Fr —— price. as. Gd. A Reply” to this, in the ſame 


Grove, author of abe Sn of. Cardinal Wolſey, was printed 
for Robinſon, Woedyer, and Swan. 8. Adhert Account 


$ Table, | containing ꝗ]ʒẽ eee. in the Greek and 
Latin tongues; diſonvored in the year 1732, neor Hera- 
* clea,/ in the Bay of Tatentum, in Magna Grecia. By 
Philip Carteret "Webb, Eſa· "Readetin.) Meeting mo the 


ordered to be printed, 1760,” 4to. 12. * Some. 1 
„ vations: on the late Determination for 
Wilkes from his Commitment to The Tower of 8 
„don, for being the author and pukliher "4 a. ſeditions 
<< libel-called *-'T he North Briton, Ne 4. 47. y a Member 
of the Houſe of Commons, to. 1762,” Fe "ap primed 
War- 
rants iſſued from the time o of che 3 and ot 

0 er 


— 


175 $58 under the private tuition of the Rev. John H 


* we. john Cotes, -Efq; of Dodingtoh; in Obeſhire, 


having had one of the' beſt. cholars and critics then in kc. tom. I. 


to Pres. epi ye tr it is impoſſible to know. 
printing ſueh a Work; but pe re erer, NONE 
he 


LN 22 S. VT en eee eee 


Garaſſe might imagine: it would. time of this printer 
death is not known; but we are PEPIN totcnnn bs 
fond 1552. 


| tude for it, in the dedication of Albert Krantz's: Van- 


W. TILY 


tical truſts, at the ende 
Eber on the cloſe of w tie of as:{olici» 
tor on the trials in Scotland, of | otninent fervice 
” AN Mr. Webb \was twice married, and by 
firſt lady (who died in March un 1796) leſt one fon of 

= .own name, admitted. of Ben et Cambri 


odgſon; See arr. 
moved to The Temple 19057: marriet Miſs Sith, of won 
Mild, Surrey, 176g, by — he had u ſon born 1964, 

fince dead. His ſeconil wife was Rhoda, 


hoda one of the daughters and coheirs of Sir | 
e ST 
ue. 


WEO H * (Cnr: wr 6 printer in in Paris, 
who began to print Greek authors in 1 50, 1 
for more than twenty yenrs. His editions were ſo o Bayle in 
tremely correct, that nt above o faults were ſometimes Br and 


found in a folio volume, which was probably-dwing to his Bo. 


Germany'for the corrector of his preſs, that1s,\Sylburgius. 
He was brought into trouble in 1534, for — fold a 
book of Eraſmus, · de eſu interdi do carnium, which had 
been cenſured by the faeulty of divinity: and, according to 
father Garaſſe, he fell into for his impiety, in ous. 
printing an anonymous: book, in which the author makes 7 * 
infants to complain'of God's anjuſtice, for 9 5 
e — However, frum the flouriſhing circum- - 

his-ſon, Bayle collects, chat he was not reduced 


how far the verigeance of Gad might purſue a man for 


ANDREEW Wiener, his iy was: + likewider A wery ab 
printer. Being a Proteſtant, he went to Frankfort, about 
15733 having deſt Paris, after the maſſacre on St. \Bartho- 
lomew's day the year before. He himſelf relates the 
great danger to which he was expoſed on the night of that 
maſſacre; and in what manner he was ſaved Hubert 
Languet, who lived in his houſe. He expreſſes his grati- 


dalia, printed at Frankfort in 1575 in which place he 
5 n 


* 
Cent. Mag. 
A 


miles diſtant from Banbury. But when the iniquity of 
the times would permit, he returned to Banbury, and 
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continued to print many great and unportant wWorlen He 
died in 158 E214 £12483 We TH; 21012 Re en 
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"WELLES (Sanur); 


1614, and there brought up, in Magdalen College: He 
commenced M. A. in 1636; married Mrs. Dorothy Doy- 
ley, of Auborn in Wilts, 163), being the 224'year"6f his, 


and the 18th year of her, age. He was ordained Dec. 23, 


1638, at which time he kept a ſchool in Wandſworth. 
He was aſſiſtant to Dr. Temple, at Ba 


tterſey, in 1630. 
— — aon dd DXA 
into Fetter Lane, London, about 1644; and about that 
time was in the army, chaplain to Col. Eſſek. He was 
fixed miniſter at Remnam, in Berks, in 1647, Where his 
income is ſaid to be 200 l. per annum, but not above 
twenty families in the pariſh. He was invited to Banbu 


in Oxfordſhire; accepted the offer,” and ſettled there fn 


1640 though a place of leſe profit, namely, about 1001. 
per annum. His reaſon for leaving Remnum was, that he 
might do good to more ſouls. When the troubles were 
cover, he had the preſentation of Brinkworth, ſaid to be 
about zool. per annum, but declined it for the former 


reaſon. When the Bartholomew Act diſplaced him, he 
remitted 100 l. due from Banbury; and afterwards would 
chearfully profeſs, that he had not one carking thought 
about the ſupport of his family, though he had then ten 
„children, and his wife big with another.“ "Fhe Five 
Mile Act removed him to Dedington, ſomewhat above five 


there purchaſed a pleaſant dwelling, and there continued 
till his death, There Mr. (afterwards Dr.) White, of 
Kidderminſter, the public miniſter, was very friendly and 


familiar with him, frequently paying each other viſits; and 
dne ſpeech of his, when at Mr. Welles's, is ſtill re- 
membered. Mr. Welles,“ ſaid he, I wonder how 
you do to live ſo comfortably.” Methinks you, with 


1 yo numerous family, live more plentifully on the 
46 


rovidence of God, 1 I can with the benefits of the 


4 pariſh,” Mr. Welles was of chearful diſpoſition, and 
3 70 . l 


3 


_ aOWwirtL2 Li Ei 8 461 
und libita} Meat to-ull] but: to: good 
| od t were the expteſſion'tof one who heard 
bim preach, *©:Thar his auditor 's 175 were chained to 75 - 
. 25 25 he uſed to 1 ds n blic, ſo M 
| bi yr Jhongy 9 2 75 


we, ie way Bike to fay 
OE i pay 8 5 to 125 yo! 4nd 
Sie 1 55 17 ,There) 8a Wt Rene of Mr. Welles; £ 
855 need, 2 eulhrateer, fold'by 
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call | ted 
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Ei bis 178 A 


the Karbe 
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15 57 buted To Addiſon ; atid afterwards A Epiſtle 
» : 10 eee death. He W 8 m 
8 on het martiag Mr. 
dat Epi f!16'ro. the Duke df. 0 $; ol 
gan which was high 1 
| Is $f Lei poet. was 1 1 5 pe 100 
ie e af eto «T e'Co 
* «& T,overs * and 5 5 omg, m on 
2 his Tragedy of * Humfrey Duke . 
If he wrote © The Trivmvirate, or a letter in verſe from 
© Pet 6 to Celia, from Rath, th,” which was conſidered as, a 
" ſatire againſt Mr. Pope.” He rote: ſeveral other occaffonal 
pieces againſt this ntleman, who, it recompence of his 
. enmity, thus mentioned” him in his“ N wy in a 
Waal upon Denham's « Cooper's Hil ®” 3 
7084 ©: Flows Welſted, flow l like mine e, he 
ANY * ops * never cler; 
Be AP 40 80 7 
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"<P Rs 2 of bis — 1 10 Works, 7 
1 gf -the. moſt ulvftri- | 4 

on Den 1 1 Ic 1 0 0 g b. e by by heb. X 
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. wt in \ the 18. G8 N e in Be fh : 
+ manner, in both which the moſt exquiſite Ju es pro- 1 

* nounced be even Iv led his mn His loyc-yerfes | 1 
«have reſcued that Way of ne. "from, conteing 1 95 : 
s tranſlations he has given us the y very Toul and Ipirit of 
* hieranthers. His odes, bis epiſtles, his, verſes hs love- 4 
les, — n. ORE; 2 4 
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. E. 2 14 wa 1 
gangs dem no "wonder, f WA 
hes Ative with each other for the f the tro na 2 — a 
hee but it as certain the. World b not coincided win 
ga Our author however, does not appear to 
HY eee d certainly, 1 9 * 


votary: v7 and the ar Kn zee a, which : 
taught him to overyalue his talents, perhaps lackened his 
diligence, and, by making him truſt ſolely. tc = * 
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in i nd, TIL 1627; he:was-anpriſoncd by ithe-:lards 
ing vpon: the petition f 


reſuſimg the royal loan, Ja abe ſugssedig 
2 
hinafelf mth | 
tion of the houſe, har the bn 


12820, repreſented his Sungy, and ee 
| great vigOUs;;;Mafifgi 
17 and obtaining 3: feln x; 
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* 3 0 
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of che councilin the northe 
the popular parry.” This frail 


of his apoſtacy; and dare Few =_— 1 wif 3 


Ny reer, 


WENT w q R T . | 
means, with the - bribe of 4 p age reſidentſhip 


„ do Buy h Ae 6ff 6 
wo 5 7 55 ron 


v. II. r 52. ſuade him to Fontäne His N and to} 
duct. Pym replied. 4 yt have left us; 


but at length defired an intetyfew Alt li ors 115 pn 


t leave” Jou whilſt vont heack f 18 n «your er 


Ee About cis time he contracted ah intimate iel with 


oP 
yy During his preſidentſnip, 
| ſererity, and m ſome "eaſes e 


abp. Lad and became an ative ſecoht! AY 


races: * * le 3 61111 Zutat 
+ ++ 


be xe 


ls erb traty 
WES. irre 
ſed $i by Pr . 
with ch gil tr 47 
articularly lin” that” of H Henry” Bellaſis, on. 17 the lord 
"alconberg,* who'was committed to prifoh. * ot paring 
pulled off his hat to tim; the he Fes hey 


. talking” to lord Fairfax; and that his rus 10 5 


dre way. ' His behaviour, howebet, Bete neo aa 


** 2 


him to his royal maſter ; anch in 1637, 
- Yeputy of Ireland. By his wife chndu@ . 
he emancinaed the ciowWfr fröm 4 debt n more chan 


100,0001. bought off all the cee ces the reven ue 
2 coated) Nan imp pro bergen If 45,000 | ;n th de Yehrty 


> Bel a kingdom g ftuitful fource'of 1 to his 


maſter. He provided too for we l 8 clergy; 225 


brought the 1 in Areland to a 
dune m an Page 


her doarite arid diſeipline to that'e 


but, during his government/ chere TY re many” 1 5 55 
of deſpotiſm; and he Was fondly attached to, "2nd deſrous 


ol being kreated wich, all che 46þ foppiſh: formillftics'of tate. 


e . the earl of Kildare, the frſt peer” of Ire- 
land, for dy von ing his propoſitions: to the p ament, and 
aſterwards o liged him, without any lega proccecding, o 


ſubmit Ris title: to an eſtate do- Hs decifion, © and im oned 


him a whole year on this büſinefs. But his feft c of 


death againſt lord Mountmorris lies the het aa on. on Ws 
memory, of any part of His adminiſtration:* 
had given Mountmorris's kinfman à blow, 8 55 


_ accidentally hurt his foot; Which being ſpoken before 


Mountmorris at the . chancell6r's; he of „that the 
gentleman had a brother who would not have Taken fach 
an affront. He was for theſe words hurried befort'a court 
martial, and in the ſpace of two hours condetmned to dic. 
The king gave him his life ; but he was obliged to acknow- 
Bees. the {mein _ oy ſentence, ds be N gti three 
8 HQ 


ws i 3 


thcome, 


rere. tA Om tac erer reer. enn mw acorn 


- © — © 
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ears, deprived of. an ęſtate, and all his employments both 
ee, e Ms aminiftraton 
was ſo. pleafing.to his royal majeſty, : that he raiſed him to 
the dignity ok lord lieutenant of Ireland, earl of Straf- 
ord, and knight of the garter. 5 
N A reaſons, which: procured him the king's 
favour, raiſed againſt him the utmoſt- reſentment” and 
odium of the people. On the opening of the long parlia- 
ment, Pym, his implacable enemy, after having harangued 
the houſe a long time with all the force of his eloquence on 
the grievances of the nation, in concluſion aecuſed the 
carl of Strafford as the, greateſt enemy to the liberties of his 
country, and the greateſt promoter of tyranny, that any 
age bad ever produced. And when the reſentment of the 
houſe Was inflamed to its higheſt pitch, it was ſuddenly 
moved that the earl of Strafford ſhould be immediately 


impeached of high treaſon... Accordingly, on the fame 


day, Pym appeared at the bar of the houſe of lords, and 
impeached him in the name of all the commons in Eng- 
land, and defired that he might be ſequeſtered from all 
councils, and put into ſafe: cuſtody; and the lords im- 


mediately complied with the requeſt: His impeachment 


was prepared, conſiſting of 28 articles, regarding his con- 


duct as preſident of the council of Vork, as governor of 
Ireland, and as counſellor and commander in England. We 


ſhall not᷑ detain the reader with the particulars of this pro- 
ceeding, but refer him to the State Trials“ for his ſatisfac- 
tion. We ſhall only obſerve,” that his trial laſted eighteen _ 
days; during which he defended himſelf with ſuch addreſs, 
that the commons, doubting whether the lords would give 
Judgement againſt him, paſſed a bill for attainting him of 
high, treaſon, The bill was dose for ſome time in the 
houle of lords; and the king tried every method he could 
think of to appeaſe the reſentment of the commons, and 
ſave his faithful ſervant. But great mobs, armed with clubs 
and ſwords, ſurrounded his palace, crying out, ( Juſtice, 
e Juſtice]“ and threatening the deſtruction of the king, 
queen, and royal family, unleſs his majeſty conſented to 
Strafford's death. The earl, underſtanding the diſtreſs the 
king was in, 3 wrote to him, not to hazard the 
tafety of his family and the peace of the kingdom for his 
ſake, but paſs the bill: adding, that his conſent would 
abundantly aequit his majeſty in the eye of heaven; and 
he ſhould refign bis life with all the chearfulneſs imagin- 
able, as an acknowledgement of the fayours he had received 
JJ] ĩ˙Ü13»·ꝛà/ͥ „—ÄBͥ1LEñz T5 I "Worn 
k * 
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from his ſovereign. | After paſſing two da "and nights in 
1 95 5 he. | 


the utmoſt perplexity, the 


_ Hgned a commiſtion for Ang the bill: and he Was be- 


headed on Tower-hill, May 12, 1643, in his 49th year, 


dying with great reſolution and tranquillity. After the Re- 


-  Roration, the bill of attainder was reverſed, as a Naik to the 


Hist. of 
Spalding 
Society, 
p- XRxViite 


Printed with large e 


juſtice of the nation. 


The earl of Strafford's Letters were pr publiſhed, in u. 
fol. 1739, by Dr. William Knowier. — | 


WESLEY (SAMvEL), was born at Wii 
Whitchurch in Dorſetfhire, where his father was vicar, as 
his grandfather had been of Charmouth in the ſanie county 


before the Reſtoration. ' He was educated at the free | 
| ſchool at Dorchefter, and then” in a private academy 


among the Diſſenters, whom he Jon left, and was admitted 


a ſervitor, at the age of ,18, of Exeter College, Oxford, 


1684. He was chaplain to the marquis of ormanby, 


- afterwards duke of e who recommended him 


for an Iriſh biſhopric. He proceeded B. A. 1688, and 


taking orders, was rector of South Ormeſby i in the county 


of Lincoln; Where he wrote The Life of Chtift, an 
4 heroic Poem, 693, ” folio; dedicated to the Queen, re- 

tions and corrections in 16 97; The 
« Hiſtory. of the Old and New Teſtament added! in 
Verſe, and adorned with three hundred and thirty feulp- 
< tures, engraved by J. Sturt, 1704," 3 vols. 12mo, ad- 
dreſſed to Q. Anne in a poctical dedication. He afterwards 
obtained the SIO of Epoch in tlie ſame county, and 


died April 2 He was a very yoluminous author; 
ed, 1 bebe 


having publi other things,“ Maggots, or. Poems 
4 on We fubjects, 168 5, ' Bro; © Elegies on Q. Mary 


and Abp.. Tillotſon, 1695,” folio; “ A Letter con- 


© cerning the Education of the Diſſenters in their private 


« Academies, 170 . and A Defence of it,” 12mo. 
0 


« A Treatiſe on Sacrament ;”” aj yo Differtationes 
ce in Librum Jobi;“ for which laſt, ſals were circu- 
lated in 1729, and which was finiſhed 415 his death, and 


publiſhed by his fon Samuel, 1736. His poetry, Which is 


far from being excellent, incurred the cenſure of Garth; 
but he made ample amends for it by the! oodnels of bis 


life. He left an exceedingly numerous family of; children; 


four of 1 are not unknown in the anhals of Engliſh 
Titerature : 1. Samuel (of whom hereafter); 2. and 3. 
I and Charles Weſley, the two celebrated. Methodiſt 

i Preacher Sz 


| ſumed the taſk in the decline of life, op 


wETFEEFY. | 
Preachers; the former admitted at Lincoln co 2 college, the 


other at Brenen - nôſe college: K. Mrs; Mehetabel Wright, 
zuthoreſs of ſeveral Poems printed in che fixth volume of 
the * Peetical 8 „dee the Life of Mr. Bo | 


91; whoP ] =o rt in a beautiful type, Hlofrara with 
cuts, an areas a reſpectahle liſt of fubſcribers. 
This appears to 


have ba the moſt laboured of its author's 
aumerons works. He collated all the copies he could 
meet with of the original and the Greek and other ver- 
fons and editions; and, after his labours and his library 
had been burnt with bis houſe (which it ſeems had fſut- 

fered the like fate once before about the year 7707), he re- 


preſt "with gout. 


and palſey through long habit of ſtudy. Among other pro 


afſiſtances, he particularly acknowledges that of his + '$: 6. 


ſons, and his friend Maurice Johnſon. 


* * P 
* 


WESLEY (SxxvEL the younger). or of * » Hiſt. of 


ceding, ſcholar and near 2 4 or. uſher of Weſtmm 
ſchool, whence he was eleQ 

Church, Oxford. He was author of two excellent Porn, 
The Battle of the Sexes,” and“ The Priſons opened; 
and of another called “ The Pariſh Prieſt,” a Poem, upon 


« a Clergyman lately deceaſed, a very dutiful and ſtriking 
Eulogy on his wife's father; which are all printed among 
his poems, and feveral hamourous tales, in 4to, 1736, and 
after his death in 1amo, 1743. He gave to the Spalding 
2 an arinulet that had touched the heads of the three 


Kings of Cologne, whoſe _ were in black letters 


within. He died Nov. 6, 17.39 aged 49, being at that 
time head maſter of Tiverton 8 
to any ecclefiaſtical benefice. He was buried in the church- 
at Tiverton. His epitaph may be ſeen at the end of 
is life, prefixed to his poems, 1743. 

In che valuable publication Which Fibniſhes this and 
the preceding article, is 1 moſt curious and intereſting let- | 
ter on the hiſtory of the He/tey family; As it more imme- 
diately, howtyer, relates to the preſent famous/Jeader of 
the Methodiſts, it does not ſo 88 conneft jt wen 


wich our plan. 


WEST (Sins bnr), ſon Fe” the Sat Dr. 1 
and of a fiſter of Sir Richard Tem _ afterwards lord Jobafou- 


Cobham, was educated at Eton and at Oxford, with 
a view to We church; but obtaining from his uricle a 
A Hh. RY commiffion 


as à king's ſcholar to Chriſt d. al. 


ool; but never preſented _ 


* * F 


commiſſion either in a eiern pf,draggons)or.dragoon 
appointment into the office, of: lors. Fo 1 7 „ ſecretary 


= _ 3 v 


guards, entere into the army, where he continded till his. 


of ſtate, with whom. he attended the to Hanover. dun 


| He was e n 465 the privy coun- du 


Jearning, and to piety. For his Obſervations. on the 


Pitt, who, hen they were weary of faction and debates, 


eil! in M 1729; 1 10 N a fter, which he. married, and ſet- yer 
tled at /ickham. in Kent, where he devoted himſelf to de. 


KReſurrection,“ which appeared in 19474; he received 1 
oo. Oxford, by diptomp, the degree of kleb March Bl jr 


o, 1748. 6 firſt appeared his tranſlation of Pin- f. 
A dar's Odes." 18 was very often viſited by Lyttelton and 1 


uſed at Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent table, fo 
And literary converſation. There is at Wichkam a walk the 
made by 8570 and, what is of far more importance, at W 

- Wickham L 88 received that conviction which pro- in 
duccd his“ Iden, on St. Paul.“ Mr. Weſt's in- un 
come was not large; and his friends endeavoured, but M 
without ſucceſs, to obtain an augmentation, It is re- bo 


fered to him, but that he required a more extenſive power M 


ported, that the education of the young prince was of- 


of ſuperintendence than it was thought proper to allow 


fo 
him. In time, however, his revenue was improved; he By 
lived to have one of the lucrative clerkſhips of the Privy 2 


Council in 1752, and Mr. Pitt at laſt had it in his power 


6 
to make him treaſurer of Chelſea Hoſpital. He was now * 
ſufficiently rich ; but wealth came too late to be long en- ol 
joyed. nor could it ſecure him from the calamities of 


life: he. loſt his only ſon in 1755, and on the 26th of af 


March, 1756, a ſtroke of the palſy (to uſe the words of the 


Anecdaes' 
of Bowyer, . 
by Nichols, 


ee writer from whom we have borrowed the 8 
x rt of this memoir) ** brought to the grave one of gr 
2 == ew | poets to whom the grave might be without its ft 
4 terrors.” Mr. U pton' 80 7 Letter concerning 2 new edi- ni 
<©< tion of Spenſer's Faitic WP: wah; 4s: was in- Fi 
*** ſcribed to Mr. Weſt. wh my den 8 8 B. 


p-. 209 


Ibid. P 191. WEST e of Alſcott, in 2 1 nog To ni 


po. 


4. . 


Warwick, ei. M. A. of Baliol- college, Oxford (ſon of 60 
Richard Weſt, ſaid to be deſcended, according to family th 
tradition, from Leonard, a younger ſon, of Thomas, Weit Ar 
lord Delawar, who died in 1 1525), was repreſentative of 
in parliament for St. Alban's in 1741.3 and, being ap- ob 
; Pointed one-of the ay ſecretaries. of the T reafury, 5 ar 
3 | 1 that th 


E 


b 


W 


. ried the daügliter and heireſs of. Sit Thomas Stephens, 


chat office till 1562. 2 766, His old patron the 
duke of *Newcaſtle 'obtaitied for him à penſion of 20001, a 
year. He was an early member, and one of the vice-preſi- 
dents, of the Antiquary rey 6 and was firſt treaturer, 
and afterwards prefident, of the Royal Society. He mar- 


timber⸗merchant in Southwark, with whom he had a large 
fortune in houſes in Rotherhithe; and by whom he had 

a fon,” James Weſt, eſq, now of Alſcott, one of the audi- 
tors of the land: tai, and ſometime member of parliament 
for Boroughbridge in Yorkſhire” (who in 7774 married 
the daughter of Chriſtopher Wrenn, of *Wroxhall, in 
Warwickſhire, eſq); and two daughters; Sarah, married, 
in July #967; to Andrew late lord Archer, and 
unmärried. He died fuly 2, 1/72. His collection of 
MSS. was ſold to the earl of Shelburne; and his printed 
books; including many with large MS. notes by that able 
antiquary Bihop White Kennet, wert fold by auction by 
Mr. Landford, from a catalogue digeſted by Mr. S. Pater- 
fon; ity 173: che fale began Marelr 29, and laſted 24 days. 
His prints and drawings were ſold in 13 days; coins and 
medals in 7 ñ plate and miſcellaneous curioſities, in 7; 


pictures; framed prints; and drawings, in 4 days, the 
Fr 
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WETST EIN (JortxJawes), a very learned diving Scrmo Fa- 
of Germany, was deſcended from an ancient and diſtin- a tive 7 
guiſhed - family, and born at Baſil in 1693. He was Werden, 
trained with great care, and had early made ſutra pro- 1 2 
greſs in the Greek and Latin tongues, as to be thought 75, 
fit for higher purſuits. At fourteen, he applied to divi- Jace 
nity under his uncle John Rodelph Wetſtein, à profeſſor >-gh0ote 
at Bafil; and learned Hebrew and the Orientak- from 
Buxtorf. At ſixteen, he took the degree of doctor in phi- 
loſophy, and four years after was admitted into che mi- 

niſtry*: on Which oeccafion he publicly defended a ſheſis, 

Pe variis Novi Teſtamenti lectionibus.“ He ſhewed, 

that the "vaſt variety of readings in the New Teſtamenit 

are no argument againſt the genuineneſs and aprons 

of the text! He had made theſe various readings” the - 

object of his attention; and, while he was udying the 

ancient Greek authors, as well facred as prophane, kept 

this point conſtantly in view. He was exeeedingly pleaſed 

with examining all the manuſe ipts he could come at 

and his curioſity in this particular was the chief motive of 


his travelling into foreign countries. In, 1744. he went 
| to Geneva; and, after ſome ſtay there, to Faris; from 
thence to England: in which laſt place he had many con- 
ferences with Dr Bentley, relating to the prime object of his 
journey. Paſſing through Holland, he arrived at Bafil in 
uly 1727, and applied, himſelf to the buſinęſs of the 
miniſtry for ſeveral years. Still he went on with his 
critical diſquiſitions and animadverſions upon the vari- 
ous readings. of the New Teſtament; aud kept à con- 
4jant . correipondence with Dr. Bentley, Who Was at the 
_ ame time buſy een an edition of. it, yet did not 
propoſe to make. uſe of any manuſcripts leis than a thou- 

land years old, which are not eaſy to be niet wit. 
In 1730, he publiſhed, in 4to, Prolegomena ad Novi 
Teſtamenti Græci editionem accuratiſſimam e vetuſtiſ- 
« fimis Codd, Mſs. denuo procurandam.“ , Before the 


ublication of theſe. Prolegomena, ſome divines, either 

8 = motives of enyy, or through fear of having the pre- 
ſent text unſettled, had procured a degree from the ſenate 
of Baſil, that Mr. Wetſtein's “ undertaking was both 
e trifling and unneceſſary, and alſo dangetous: they 
added too, but it does not appear upon what foundation, 
that his New Teſtament ſavoured of Socinianiſm. “ 
They now proceeded farther, and, by various arts and in- 
trigues, got him prohibited from ee as a miniſter, 
Upon this, he- went into Holland, being invited by the 
bookſellers Wetſteins, who were his relations; and had 
not been long at Amſterdam, before the Remonſtrants 
named him to ſucceed: Le Clerc, now ſuperannuated and 
Alincapable, in the profeſſorſhip of philoſophy and hiſtory. 
I 1 55 though they were perfectly ſatisfied of his innocence, 
5 pet they thought it neceſſary that he ſhould clear himſelf 
| in form, before they admitted him; and for this purpoſe 
he went to Bafil, made a public apology, got the decree 
; _ againſt him reverſed, and returned to 3 in May 
1 1733. Here he went ardently on with his edition of the 
New Teſtament, ſparing nothing to bring it to perfection; 

"= neither labour, nor expence, nor even journeys, for he 
carne over a ſecond time to England in nn. 
| Jiſhed it; che firſt volume in 2751, the ſecond in 1952, folio. 
N N. he text he left entirely as he found it: the various read- 
| ings, of which he had colleQed- more than any one be- 
fore him, or all of them together, he placed under the 
text. Under theſe; various readings he ſubjoined a critical 
commentary, containing obſervations which he had col - 
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Latin 
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 lefted from an infinite number of Hebrew, Greek, and 
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Latin writers. At the end of his New. Teſtament, he 
ubliſhed two epiſtles of; Clemens Romanus, with a 
Latin verſion preface, in which he endeavours to 
eſtabliſh their genuineneſs. ſe epiſtles were never 
publiſhed before, nor even known to the learned; but 


were diſcovered by him in a Syriac manuſcript of the 
New Teſtament. OED 


This work eſtabliſhed his reputation all over Europe; 
and he received marks of honour and diſtinction from 
ſeveral iHuſtribus bodies of men. He was elected into the 
royal academy of Pruſſia, in June 1752; into the Eng 
liſh ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, in 
Feb. 1752-3; and into the Royal Society of London, in 


April fallowing. He died at Amſterdam, of a mortifica- 


tion, March 24, 1754. | Beſides his edition of the New 
Teſtament, he publiſhed ſome things of a ſmall kind; 
amongſt the cell. à funeral oration upon Mr. Le Clerc. 
He is repreſented not only as having been an univerſal 
ſcholar, and of conſummate kill in all languages, but as 
2a man abounding in good and amiable qualities. He was 
never married. N 


'WHAR TON (HE NAVY), an Engliſh divine of moſt Life of Mr, 
uncommon abilities, was born Nov. 9, 1664, at Worſtead When 
in Norfolk | of which pariſh his father was vicar. He prenxca co * 
was educated under his father; and made ſuch a progreſs hi Sermon. 


in the Greek and Latin tongues, that at his entrance into 
the univerfiry he was thought an extraordinary young 
man. Feb. 1679-80, he was admitted into Caius-college, 
Cambridge, of which -his father had been fellow; where 


he proſecuted his ſtudies with the greateſt vigour, and was 


inſtrudted in the mathematics by Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Iſaac Newton amongſt a ſele& company, to whom that 
great man read lectures in his own private; chamber. He 
took a bachelor of arts degree in 1683-4, and reſided in the 
college till 1686; when, obſerving no ility of a va- 


cancy among the fellowſhips, he left it, and went to Dr. 


Cave, whom: he aſſiſted in compiling his © Hiſtoria Li- 
© teraria,” He was recommended by Dr. Baker, then 
ſenior fellow of. Caius- college, and afterwards chaplain to 
archbiſhop Tillotſon ; and Dr. Cave acknowledges, that 
the appendix of the three laſt centuries is almoſt wholly 
owing to Mr. Wharton. In 1687, he was ordained 


deacon; and the ſame year praceeded maſter of arts by the 
; help of a provy, which 4a was indulged him; on ac- 
eats %%—»Ü—éẽ dount 
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WHARTON... 
count of his then lying ill of the ſrijall/pox'at Iſlington 


In 1688, he diſtingaiſned! himſelf as a publiſher of ſome 
pieces in defence of the Proteſtam feligion; one of 
Which was written by himſelf, and is intituled, A Frea- 
d tiſe of the Celibaty of the Clergy, wherein its rife and 
prog reſs are hiſtorically:conſidered to. The fame 
year, though as yet no more than a deacon, he Was ho- 
noured by abp Sanctoft with a licence to preach through 
the whole province of Canterbury à favouf, granted to 
none but him during Sancroft's continuance in that ſee, 
Sept. following, the abp. admitted him into ſthe number 
of his chaplains, and at the ſame (as his cuſtom was) gave 
him a living; but, inſtitution to it being deferred till he 
ſhould he of full age, the vicarage of Minſter in the Iſle of 
Thanet fell void in the mean time, and afterwards the 
rectory of Chartham, to both wich he was colfated in 


1689, being ordained prieſt on his on birth - day, 1688. 


_ He now began to ſſiew himſelf to the world by publi- 
cations of a larger kind; and, in yy put out, in 4to, 
Jacobi. Uſſerii Armachani Hiſto gmatica inter 
«© Orthodoxos & Pontificios de Scripturis & Sacris Ver- 
& naculis:“ which work he had tranſcribed and digeſted 


from the original, at the deſire of abp. Sancroſt, and added 


do it a confiderable ſupplement of his-6wn. © In 1692, he 
publiſhed, in Byo, 44 A Defence of Pluralities: and the 
ſame year was printed, in two volumes folio, his Anglia 
Sacra, ſive Collectio Hiſtoriarum, partim antiquitus 
<< partim xecenter ſcriptarum, de eee & Epiſ- 
“ copis Angliæ, a prima Fidei Chriſtianæ ſuſceptione ad 
„ annum Mpx.“ He has been generally commended 


for having done great ſervice to the ecclefiaſtical hiſtory of 


this kingdom by this work : yet biſhop Burnet, in his 
Reflections“ on Atterbury's book of The Rights, 
„% Powers, and Privileges of an Engliſh Convocation,” 
tells us, that he had in his hands a whole treatiſe, which 
contained only the faults of ten leaves of one of the 
«© volumes of the * Anglia Sacra.“ They are indeed,” 
adds he, ** ſo many and ſo groſs, that often the faults are 
as many as the. lines: ſometimes they are two for one.“ 
In 1693, he eee eee ++ Bedæ Venerabilis Opera 
- $+,quzdam Theologica, nunc primum edita; nee non 


Hiſtorica antea ſemel edita: and the fame year, under 
the name of Anthony Harmer; A Specimen of ſome 
errors and defects in the Hiſtory of the Reformation 
ts of the Church of England, written by r NE | 

| | EP 66 8 
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« D. Darseo. Th the anſtrer to this, addteſſed by w 
of letter tö the biſhiop of Lichfield and Coventry, Dr. Bur- 


net obſerves / chat * he had not ſeen any one thing felat- Page 12. 
$6. ing to His Hiſtory, which - had leaſed him {6 much 1693. in 
« this ſpecitnien; It is plain,“ ſays be, „ that here is 24% 


„writer wg has conſidered thoſe times and that matter 
« with much pplication; and thiat hie ii a maſter of this 
« ſubfecte He has-the art of Writing ſkilfully; and how 
much ſos ver he may be wanting in a Chriſfian' temper, 
and im the deceney that vnοι , Ons himſelf of our 
« commmnion owed to the Ration T hold in it; yet in 


« other: reſpects he ſeoms to ber very valuable man, ito 


« valudble; "that I cannot without a very ſenſible regret 
„ ſee ſuch parts ahid ſuch (induſtry like to be ſouted and 


_ 4, ſpoiled with fo r And afterwards, in his 
arys book juſt mentioned, he 


“% Reflections“ upon Atter 
ſpeaks of the ſpecimen in theſe words: . Some years ago, 
44a rude attack was made u poi me under the diſguiſed name 
« of Anthony Harmer His true name it Well enough 


4 known, as alſo Who was his patron :—but T anfwered | 


that ſpecimen with. the firmneſs«that beczme me, and T 
„ charged the writer home 0 pabliſh the reſt of his Re- 


1 flections ? He had ititimated/that he gate then but the 


« ſample; aid thar he had great ſtore. yet in reſerve. I 
told him upon that, I would expect to ſee him make 
that good and bring out all he had to ſiy; otherwiſe 


they muſt paſs for ſlander and detraction. He did not 
think fit to write any more upon that, though he was as 


much ſolicited to it by ſome as he was provoked to it 


br myſelf.“ Ra ak A he publiſhed in folio, * The 


% Hliftory- of the Troubles and Trials of Archbiſhop 
„ Laud > andithe fame year, in 8vo, © Hiforia de Epiſ- 
copis & Decanis Londinenſibus, nee non de Epiſcopis 
& Decanis. Aſſavenſibus, à prima ſedis utriuſque funda- 


„ tione ad annum Mn.“ Beſides theſe works, he left 


ſeveral pieces behind' him, about which he had taken great 
pains : and two volumes of his Sermon“ have been 
printed in 8vo ſince his dean 


He was a man of great natural endowmenti, a quick ap- 
prehienſion, ſolid judgement, and faithful memory. As 
to his perſon, he was of a middle ſtature, of a brown - 
. and of a grave and comely countenance. His 
conſtitution, was vigorous, and healthful ; but his immo- 
derate application and labours, together with the too vio- 

lent operation of a medicine which weakenec his * | 


| : 
þ 
1 
| 
1 
| 


. 7 5 Hanover; in e Being 1 at Geneva, he 


WHARTON. 
& far broke it, that all me ſkill and ary of che moſt expo. 


yſicians could do nothing for him. The ſum - 
mer mer eb 


„he went to Bath, and found ſome be. 
nefit by the waters there; but falling itamoderately to his 


£ ſtudies, on his return to Canterbury, he was preſently re- 
duced to extreme weakneſs,” under which he Languiſhed 


for. ſome * and at laſt died March 5. 16945. in his 
He was greatly lamented, eſpetiall) by the 


Pen Ws whom his labours and publications had been 
very acceptable. As a teſtimony of their eſteem. for him, 


they attended in great numbers at his funeral, with many 


of the. biſhops; and, among che reſt, ap. T eniſon, and 

Lloyd: op of Lichfield, who both viſited him in his 
_* | laſt fickneſs. ; He was interred on/the-ſouth-fids of Weſt⸗ 
ke 65k $446 Il towards tho weſt end 8 the wal 
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WHARTON (Prima, duke l « Engliſh no- 


5 bleman, of a moſt eccentric-gehius and humour, was born 
about 1699. He was educated at home: and, as what 


Was ted to diſtinguiſh, him moſt, his father's prime 
object was to form him a complete orator: The pre · 


Jude to his innumerable | misfortunes may juſily be reck- 


joned, his faling in love with, and privately . | 
.young.. lady, the daughter | of majot general Holmes 
match by no means ſuited to his birth, fortune, and Ms 


"rater, and far leſs to the ambitious views his father had 
= entertained about him. However, the amiable lady de- 


ſerved infinjtzly more happineſs than ſhe met with by an 
alliance with his family; and the young lord was not ſo 


Ry Ae through an 2 miſconduct of hers, as by the death 


.of his father,” which this precipitate ma is thought 
to have occaſioned ahont à year after. The duke being ſo 


early free fm paternal reſtraints, plunged himſelf into 


thoſe numberleſs exceſſes, which became at Aft fatal to 


him; and he proved, as Pope e expreſſes it, 
1 Atyrant to the wife his heart * 
A xebel to the very king he Jov' ed 


| In 1776, he indulged his defire of travelling m—_ Eniſh- 


ing his education abroad; and, as. he was * to be 
brought up in the Qtriteſt Whig principles, Geneva vs 
| oh a proper place for his refidence, Ye took the route 
of Holland an viſited ſeveral coprts Germany, that 
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- conceived. fo great 3 diſguſt to the auſtere and dogmatical 


pts of his. governor, that he ſoon decamped, and ſet 
out for. Lyons, where he arrived in OR, 1716. His lord- 


ſhip ſomewhere /or.. other had picked up a bear's cub, of 


which he Was very, fond; and carried it about with him. 
But, when he was determined to abandon. his tutor, he 
left the, cub behind him, with the following addreſs to 
him: Being no longer able to bear with your ill uſage, I 
think proper to be gone from you; however, that you 
«+ may not Want company, I have left, you the bear, as the 
„ moſt ſuitable companion in the, world that could be 
JFC 
When the marquis was at Lyons, he took a very ſtrange 


ſtep, little expetted from him. He wrote à letter to the 
chevalier de St. Kenne. then reſiding at Avignon, to whom 


he preſented a very fine ftone-horſe. Upon receiving this 
preſent, the chevalier ſent a man of quality to the marquis, 
who carried him privately to his. court; where he was 


received with the greateſt marks of eſteem, and had tlie 


title of duke of Northumberland conferred upon him. 


He remained there, however, but one day; aud then re- 


turned poſt to Lyans,: whence he ſet out for Paris. He 


likewiſe, made a vifit to the queen-dowager of England 
conſort. to. James II. then xefiding at Ft. Germains, to 


whom he paid his court, purſuing the fame raſh meaſures 
as at Avignon. During his ſtay at Paris, his winning 
addreſs and aſtoniſhing parts gained him the eſteem and 
admiration of all the Baitich fabjefts of both parties who 


n to be there. The carl of Stair, then the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſad 


or there, notwithſtanding all the reports to 


the marquis à diſadyantage, thought proper to ſhew ſome 


reſpe& tq the repreſentative of ſo. great a family. His 
exctllency never filed to lay hold of every opportunity to 


give ſome admonitions, which were not always. agreeable 


to the vivacity of his temper, and ſometimes . provoked 


him to great andiſcretions, Once in particular the em- 
baſſador, extolling the merit and noble behaviour of the 


marquzs's father, added, that he hoped he would follow ſo 


illaſtrzous an example. of fidelity to his prince, and love 
to his country: upon which the marquis immediately an- 
ſwered, that © he thanked his excellency for his good ad- 
vice; and, as his excellency had alſo a worthy and de- 
* ſerving father, he hoped he would likewiſe copy ſo 
 * bright an original, and. tread in his ſteps.” This was 


3 ſevere farcalm ; zs the ambaſlador's father had 3 
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EA FISTLITA 


is "Hier: "Yr a matitier that, Was neten b 
left France, an Englilte f tleman expoſtulari with him, 
for werving ſo much from dhe print Pe ß his father 
and whole family, his lordſhip 1 5 that “ he had 

1 payed his prineiplel to Gotdon, the Pretender's 
] anker, fo A con eraple ſum; 'and;* tilk he could re- 
a ay him, h e muſt be * acobire: Put, when that was 
6 5555 'he'woulfl' again return to "the Whigs. 

Dec, 1716, thie wary CE arb ff bg ' where he 
1 not remain long, till he ſer dt for Ireland; in wlüch 


- Kingdom) on account of his extpabtdinat) y qualities, he 


had the honour done him of being 870 though un- 
to cake his feat ih the wou of peers. Here he 
A Very \ ferent. intereſt from that which he had 
10 lately embre dec. He diſtinguiſhed Huiiſelf, in this 
eden. as à Violent partizan Bs the miniſtry ; - Und acted 
in all other reſpe&3,” as well in his private as public ca- 
CItY, *with the 
quence of this zeal, ſhewn' at à time hen they ſtood 
much in need of men of abilities, and ſo little expected 
from him, the king created him 4 duke: and, as ſoon as 
be came of age, he was introduced iritythe Bouſe of lords 
in England, with the like blaze of reputation. Never- 
cheleſs, a little before the deatli of lord Stanhope, his grace 
again changed ſides, oppoſed the court, And endeavOured 
to defeat the ſchemes of the miniſtry. He was one of 
the moſt forward and vigorous in” the defence of the 
"biſhop of Rocheſter; and im oppofi tl bill for anflict- 
ng; pains. and penalties on that- p 2 Fi : and; as if this 
e was not ſufficient, he publiſtieg; twice a week, 
2 paper called, „ The True Briton; fevers" thoplands 
0 which were diſperfed weekly: 220 3 oo 
Mean while, his boundleſs ptofirfion had by This fo 
Fo fegen his eſtate, that a decree of chancery took Hold 
* of it,” and veſted it in the Hands of traſtecs, r thie pay- 
ment of his debts ; but not without making 3 à proviſion 
of T200l,. per annum for his ſubſiſtence!” This not being 
ſufficient to ſupport his title witli ſuitable dignity at home, 


2 


he reſolved to go abroad, till his eſtate fhould be clear. 


But in this He only” meant, as it ſhould ſeem, to deceive 
by. an appearance ; for he went to Vienna, to execute a 
Private comthiflion, not in favour” of the Engliſh mini- 


ſtry; nor did he ever ſhine to greater advantage as to his 


perſonal character, than at' the Imperial court. From 


Vienna he made a tour to Spain, where his arrival dep 
| c 


mY 


armeſt zeal for Government. In con- 
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: been neglected b 


ed till he had almoſt ready to dr 7 
circumſtance reached her majeſty's ear: ſhe was moved 
with his diſtreſs, and. ſent. Nen — f to endeavour the 
recovery of his health; and as ſoon as he was able to ap- 
pear abrpad, ſſie would f ſpeak to him in a more favour- 


WHARTON; 


ele Eoghſh mini fm ſor. uch, un e e 95 
rd. to L 13 upon, e on 


NY: by face Was. ch che there in t r of an 
am * FRO RH BS. guke x e 2: ſummons 
under the privy-ſeal BE: return h His behayiour 5 


this occaſion. was 4 ſufficient 1 9 t he never de- 
ſigned to return 82 ngland, whilſt affairs rem ined. in 
flame ſtate. . This he "had often declared, 1 his 
goin 9 the ſec ſecand t time; which, no doubt, Was ha 
occaſion of his. treating that. ſolemn. "order. with ſo much 
indiguity, and endeayouring to inflame the Spaniſh court, 
not only. again the perſon who delivered tlie ſummons, 
but alſo againſt the court of Great Britain itſelf, for ex- 
erciſing an act of power, as he was pleaſed to call it, 
within the juriſdiction of his Catholic majeſty, Afﬀer this 
he ated openly 1 in the ſervice: of the Pretender, and ap- 
peated at his cdurt, where he was receiyed wt the e 
eſt marks of favourt. 
While thus employed abroad, his ducheſs, who. had 
3 5 died. in England, April 14, 1726, 
and left no Ale be ind her. Soon; after this, he fell 
violently in love wi Madam Oberne, then one of the 
maids of honour to the queen of Spain. She was daughter 
of an:Iriſh colonel 1 in that ſervice, who being dead, her 
mother 5 upon à penſion. the king allowed her; ſo 
that. this lady's EE conſiſted cliiefly in her rſonal 


accompliſhments. Many ee were uſed, by their 
7 


friends on both ſides, to diſſuade them from the marriage. 
The queen of Spain, when the duke aſked. her conſent, 


repreſented to him in the moſt lively terms, that the con- 
ſequence of the match would be miſery. to them both, 


and abſolutely. refuſed. her conſent. . Having now. no 
which, brought on A lingering fever, of whic 


hopes of obtaining her, he fell into a 57852 2 4 


he langui 
into the ground, This 


able manner than at their laſt interview. e duke, upon 
receiving this news, imagined it the beſk way to take ad- 
vantage. of the kind diſpoſition her majeſty was then in ; 
and, ſummoning to his aſſiſtance his little e remaining 


| fiength, threw himfelf at her majeſty's, feet, and begged 


of her eithet to give him M. ee ar Le, BD, 1270 


* 


WHARTON - 
to live. The qusen confented, but told him be would 
ſoon repent it. After the folemmization of his marriage, 
he paſſed. fome' time at Rome; hete he 2 of 1 
blue garter, affected to appent With che title of duke of 
Northumberland, and for a While enjeyed the confidence 
of the exiled prince. But, av he ld not always keep 
himſelf within the bounds of Italian gravity, and having 


* * 


no employment to amuſe his active temper, h 


into his uſpal exceſſes; which String offence, it was 
\ thought proper for him to rethove from that City for the 
preſent, feſt e ſhould atHaſt fall into actual fliſgrace. 
Accordingly, he quitted Rome, and went by ſea to Bar- 
celona; and then refolved upon a new ſcene vf life, which 
few expected he would ever have engaged im He wrote 


a letter to the king of Spain, acquamting him, ' that he 
would aſſiſt at the 2 — of Gibraltar as à volunteer. The 
king thanked him for the honour, and accepted his ſer- 
vice: but he ſoon grew weary of this, and ſet his heart 
on Rome. In conſequence of this reſolution, he wrote 
à letter to the chevaher de St. George, full of relpect and 
ſubmiſſion, expreſſing a defire of Viſiting lis court ; but 
. the chevalier returned for anſwer, that he thought it more 
adviſable for his grace to draw near England. The duke 
ſeemed reſolved to follow his advice, ſet out for France 
in company with his ducheſs, and attended by two or 
three ſervants arrived at Paris in May, 1728. Here he 
made little ſtay, but proceeded to Rouen, in his way, as 
ſome imagined, for England; but be ſtopped, and taok up 
his reſidence at Rouen, without reflecting the leaſt on the 
duſineſs that brought him to France. He was ſo far 
from making any conceffion to the government, in order 
to make his peace, that he did not give himſelf the leaſt 
trouble about his perſonal eſtate, or any other concern in 
England. The duke had about 600 l. in his poſſeſſion 
when he arrived at Rouen, where more of his ſervants 
joined him from Spain. A bill of indi&ment was about 


this time preferred ag: inſt him in England, for high treaſon. | 


The chevalier foon after ſent him 2000l. for his ſupport, 
of which he was no ſooner in poſſeſſion, than he ſquan- 
dered it away. As a long journey did not very well ſuit 
with his grace's finances, he went for Orleans; thence 
fell down the river Loyre, to Nantz, in Brittany; and 
there he ſtopt ſome time, till he got a remittance from 
Paris, which was diſperſed almoſt as ſoon as received. 
At Nantz ſome of his tagged ſervants irejoined him; 1 
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whimſical account of his dong and his manner of paſ- 


attend her perſon. .. _. - 


and found benefit from a certain. mineral water, in the 


recover, He relapſed the May following at Terragona, 
whither he removed with his regiment: and, going to the 


fits to which he had been for ſome time ſubject, in a ſmall 


offered him what affiſtance their houſe afforded. The 


one friend or acquaintance to cloſe his eyes, His funeral 


obſeryed to thoſe of their own fraternity, _ 
WHEARE (Dzcoxv), Camdenian 5 

| tory at Oxford, was born at Jacobſtow in Cornwall, 1 573» 
and admitted of Broadgate-Hall in that univerfity. He 


T 

| | 

0 took the degrees in arts, that of maſter being compl 
n 

8 
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je took ſhipping with them der Pübos, as f be had ben 
-arying recruits to the Spanaſh regiments. , From Bilboa he 
wrote 2. hnmorous letter to a. friend at Paris, giving a 


ſing his time. The queen. of Spain took. the ducheia to 


Jan. 1731, the, duke declined ſo faſt, being in bis quar-. 
ters at Lerida, that he had not the uſe of his limbs, ſo as 
_to moye without, affiftance ; but, as he was free from pan, 
did not loſe all his gaiety. He continued in this all ftate 
of health for two months, when he gained a little ſtrength, 


mountains of Catalonia; but he was too much ſpent to 


abovementioned waters, he fell into one of thoſe fainting 


village; and was utterly deſtitute of all the neceſſaries of 
life, till ſome charitable fathers of a Bernardine convent. 


duke accept:d their kind propoſal ; upon which they re- 
moved him to their convent, and adminiſtered all the 
relief in their power. Under this hoſpitable roof, after 
languiſhing a week, the duke of Wharton died, without 


was performed in the ſame manner which the fathers . 


5 


ofeſſor of hiſr gu 


in 1600; and, two years after, was elected fellow of 


it beyond the ſeas into ſeveral countries ; and at his returh. 
1. found a patron in lord Chandos. Upon the death of 
t, this nobleman, he retired with his wife to Glouceſter= 
5 Hall in Oxford, where, by the care and friendſhip of 'the 
f | 


there contracted an intimacy with one Mr. Thomas 
ad Allen, by whoſe intereſt . Camden made him the firſt 


Exeter college. Leaving that houſe in 2608, he travelled 


principal, he was accommodated with lodgings; and 


"7 reader of that 25 15 which he had founded in the uni- 


d, verſity-.,, Soon after, he was made principal of that hall; 
0 and my place, with his lecture, he held to the time. f 


his death, which happened in 1647. Wood tells us, that 0 
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be was eſteemed by ſome a learned and genteel man, and 

Pocher * Calvinife: Ele adds, that e ſoft allo behing 

bim a widow and children, Who foort W 85 became poor: Wil 
and whethict'vr nd, the females lived honeftly,” is hot, he O: 
- ſays, for fürn t6 Jieterttiän :; bot nates 4 
He publiſhed, De ratione & methode r. my 
* rias Diſſertatio, Oxon. 1625, in 890. Tig was an kn 
uſeful Work, and has undergone feveral editions) with the > 
addition of pieces upon the fame fabje&; by other Hands: alf 
but the beſt is that tranſlated into Engliſh, with this title, to 
The Method and Order of reading boch Citi and . © 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtdries: in which the moſt excellent dy 
„ 'Hiſtorjans' are reduced ihito "the" order in which they WIN ln 
are ſucceffively to be read; and* the judgements of OY 
«© Jearned men concerning each of them dive. By Hes 
% Degory Wheare, Camden Reader of Hiſtory in Ox- ON 
Jos I To which is added, An Appendix concerning ja, 
« the Hiſtorians of particular nations, ancient and mo- > 
« dern. By Nicholas Horſeman. With Mr. Dodwell's yo 
< invitation. to gentlemen to acquaint themſelves with Ty: 
<6 antient Hiſtory. ade Engliſh and "enlarged by Ed- G 
„mund Bohun, eſq. Lond. 1698,” in 8vo. © Ing 
HBeſides this work, Mr. Wheare publiſhed, . Parenta- 19 
tio Hiſtorica: ſive, Commemoratio vitæ & mortis V. $10 
C. Guliel. Camdeni Clarentii, facta Oxoniæ in Schola 8 
„ Hiſtorica, 12 Nov. 1626. Oxon. 1628. Dedicatio BD, 
„ Tmaginis Camdenianæ in Schola Hiſtorica, 12 Nov. 5 
<<. 1626. Oxon. 1628.“ Epiſtolarum Euchariſticarum . 
Faſciculus.—“ Chariſteria.”” Theſe two laſt are print- \ 
„ - ed'with * Dedicatio Tmagings,” &. = 
Abe. WHEELER (Sir Gronce), an Engliſh gentleman = 
_ 10 and divine, was the fon of colonel Wheeler of Charing I 
Brnotie in Kent, and born in 1650 at Breda in Holland, his of 

S. parents being then exiles there, for having eſpouſed the 8 

cauſe of Charles I. In 1667, he became a commoner of 12 
Lincoln college in Oxford, under the tuition of the learn- : 


ed Dr. Hickes, the deprived” dean of Worceſter :, but, 
before he had a degree conferred upon him, went to 
travel; and, in the company of Dr. James Spon of 
'Eyons, took a voyage from Venice to Conſtantinople, 
through the Leſſer Aſia, and from Zant thtough ſeveral 
parts of Greece to Athens, and thence to Attica, Corinth, 
&. They made great uſe of Pauſanias, as they journeyed 


through the countries of Greece; a ON and ex- 
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9. OPCEORICITIENN 5. _ af 
plained ſbveraliaraditivns, by means of this author. Some 
time. after his teturn, he preſented to the univerfity of 
Orxtord ſeveral pieces of antiquity, which he had collect- 
ed in his travels; upon which, in 1683 the degree of 
maſter of arts Mas conferred» upon him, he being then a 
knight. He then took orders, and, in 1684, was inſtall- 
eck intg a prebendi off che church of Durham. He was 
alſo made vicar of Baſingſtoke, and aſterwards preſented 
to the rich rectory of Hoaghton de Spring by biſhop 
Crew His patron. He was: created do&cr of divinity by 


ö diploma,. May 48, 2502 3 and-died; Feb. 18.192 g-4. 
f In 1682, he publiſhed an account of-his Journey into 

c Greece im the of De. Spon of Lyons, in fix 
% books, lid. He alſo publiftied in 1689, An ac- 
; «. coufit; of th churches and places of aſſembly of the 

l primitive Qhriſtiaris, from the churches of Tyre, Je- 
5 + ruſalem and Conſtantinople, deſcribed by Euſebius; 

5 and ocular obſervations! upon ſeveral very ancient edi- 

h fices af churches yet extant in thoſe parts: with a ſea- 
1. “ ſonable application.“ We have alſo a third piece of 


his, intituled, The Proteſtant Monaſtery, or Chriſtian 
Oeconomies. Which contains directions for the reli- 


7 gious conduct of a family, and thews him to have been a 
11 remarkably pious and devout man. 
10 He married a daughter of Sir Thomas Higgons of 


Grewell in Hampſhire, who died in 1703, and left a nu- 
ſuerous ifſue, * is TORT WE IP e 


WHICHCOT (BT NIA MIN), an Engliſh divine of Preface to 
great name, was deſcended of an ancient and good famil nh. e : 
in the county of Salop, and was the fixth ſon of Cbril- Su to 
topher Whichcot, eſq;- at Whichcot-Hall in the pariſh of Whichcor's 
Stoke, where he was born in 1609. He was admitted Moral and. 
of Emannel-college, Cambridge, in 1626, and took the de- Aphoricms. 
grees in arts; a bachelor's in 1629, maſter's in 1638. Publiſhed 
lhe ſame; year, 1633, he was (lected fellow of the * ee 
lege, and became a-moſt excellent tutor; many of his ia 1953, 
pupils, as Wallis, Smith, Worthington, Cradock, &c. Sve. 
becoming aſterwards men of great figure themſelves. In 
1036, he was ordained both deacon and prieft at Buckden 
by Williams biſhop of Lincoln; and foon-after ſet up 
in atternoon- lecture an Sundays in Trinity church a2 

ambridge, which; archbithop Tillotſon ſays,” he ſerved Funert t 
Ar dwenty years. - He was alſo appointed one of the Sermon en. 
niverſity preachers z and, in 1643, was preſented by the Pt: WH 
You, [7% 55 1 # maler 


." "the Reſtoration ;' of whom moſt of thoſe, and Tillotſon 
among them, who had received their education at Cam- 
bridge, were formed at leaſt, if not actually brought up 

by him. In 1658, he wrote a copy of verſes upon ti 
death of Oliver Cromwell, which we are to ſuppoſe don 


; ; . perſon of the protector. Nor had Dr. Whichcot en 


| maſter and fellows of his college to che living of North- 
and upon this, it is preſumed, he married, and went to 
_ college, Dr. Samuel Collins, who had been in that poſt 
chirty years, and was alſo regius profeſſor of divinity, 


ſelf, though not ſo to Dr. Whichcot; who bad ſcruples 
about accepting what 'was thus irregularly offered him: 


living, and was preſented by his college ta the rectory of 


Cambridge, in oppoſition to the fanatic enthuſiaſm and 
| ſenſeleſs canting then in vogue: and the happy effect of 
dis pains in this way appeared in the great talents and 


tlons to the prejudice of any man. At the Reſtoratio 


 _  » frowned upon. On the contrary, he went to Lond. 


4 
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Cadbury in Somerſetſhire. This vacated his fellowſhip ; 


his living: but was ſoon. called back to Cambridge, being 
pitched upon to ſucceed the ejected provoſt of King's- 


This choice was ly agreeable to Dr. Collins him- 


however, after ſome demurring, he complied, and was 
admitted prbvoſt March 16, 1644. He had taken his 
bachelor of divivity's degree in 1640; and he took his 
doctor's in 16497 He now Tefigned his Somerſetſhire 


Milton in Cambridgeſhire, which was void by the death 
of Dr. Collins. It eee eee Wbich- 
cot's honour, that, during the life of Dr. Collins, one of 
the two ſhares out of the common dividend allotted to 
the provoſt was, not only with Dr. Whichcot's conſent, 
but at his motion, paid punctually to him, as if he had 


ſtill been provoſt. Dr. Whichcot held Milton, as long 
as he lived ; though after the Reſtoration he thought pro- 


per to reſign, and reſume it by a freſh preſentation from 
the college. He ſtill continued to attend his lecture at 
Trinity church, with the ſame view that he had at firſ 


ſet it up; which was, to preſerve and propagate a ſpiri 


of ſober piety and rational religion in the univerſity of 


excellent performances of ſo many eminent divines aftct 


entirely out of form, and not out of any regard to 1 


- concurred with the violent meaſures of thoſe times, 
ſigning the covenant, or by any injurious ſayings or 4 


however, he was removed from his provoſtſhip, by «| 
cial order from the king; but yet he was not diſgraced 


* 


WIH / 
and in 2664 was choſen miniſter of St. Anne's Black- 
Friars, where he continued till his church was burned 
don in the dreadful fire of 1666. Then he retired to 
Milton for a while; but was again called up, and pre- 
ſented by the crown to the vicarage of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, vacant by the promotion of Dr. Wilkins to the ſee 
of Cheſter: where he continued in high reputation and 
eſteem till his death. In 1683, he went down to Cam- 
bridge; where, upon taking à great cold, he fell into a 
diſtemper, which in a few days put an end to his life. 
He died at the houſe of his ancient and learned friend Dr. 
Cud worth, Maſter of, Chriſt's college, in May 1683 and 
was interred in the church of St Lawrence Jewry, Dr. 
Tillotſon then lecturer there preaching his funeral ſers 
mon, where his character is drawn to great advantage. | 
| Burnet ſpeaks of him in the following terms: He was is; of his 
« a man of a rare temper; very mild and obliging, He own» Times, 
« had great credit with ſome, that had been eminent in el. V. 
« — 32 but made all the uſe he could of it to 
« protect good men of all perſuaſions. He was much 
4 for liberty of conſcience; and being diſguſted with the 
dry ſyſtematical way of thoſe times, he ſtudied to raiſe 
« thoſe Who converſed witli him to a nobler ſet f 
thoughts, and to conſider religion as a ſeed of a deiform 
« nature (to uſe one of his own phraſes). In order to 
« this, he ſet young ſtudents much on reading the an- 
«cient: philoſophers, _ Plato, Tully, and Plotin; 
„ and on ace te riſtian religion as a doctrine 
„ ſent from God, both to elevate and ſweeten human 
“ nature, in which he was à great example, as well as 2 
% wie and eee Cud worth N por on 
% with a great ſtrength of genius, -as well as a vaſt com- 
He is reckoned by Fuller, who printed his hiſtory of 
Cambridge in 1655, among the writers of Emanuel col- 
lege; but it does not appear that he publiſhed any thi 
before the Reſtoration, or in an r his life. Sele& - 
ſermons of his were printed 1698, in one volume B8vo, 
with a preface by the eat! of Shafteſbury, author of: The 
Characteriſtics:“ three volumes more were publiſhed 
by Dr. Jeffery, archdeacon of Norwich, in 1701, 1702, 
and 170; and à fourth volume was printed by Dr. 
Samuel Clarke in 170%) Moral and religious apho- 
riſms, ) collected from his manuſoript papers, were alſo 
publiſhed by Dr. . 17034" and republiſned 8 | 
oF e e 
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1753 by Dr. Samuel Salter, with large additions, and 
eight letters, which paſſed between Dr. Whichcot: and 
ſome of his quaiſſtance upon iutereſting ſubjects. As 
the preface of lord Shafteſbury is a curioſity in its kind. 
Jon printed among his works, and is à fine illuſtration 
our awhar's character, we recommend it to the notice 
of our readers. I hey who are read mi the noble author's 
« Characteriſtics“ will want mo proof, beyond its/own 

internal evidence, to be convinced that it is his. 
VVVVCVVVVVVCCCCTCC ESO ere 7 
Memoirs of WHISTON [(W1ltian), an Engliſh divine of 
Wierig of very uncommon'parts. and more untommon learning, but 
 - Mr. Wa. of 2 ſingular and extraordinary character, was born the 
termi gth of Dec. 1667, at Norton near Twyeroſſe, int the 
| dicaſelf, county of Leiceſter ; of which place his father ſofiah 
p. 1. 1753. Whiſton, a learned and pious man, was rector. He was 
ro. kept at home till he was ſeveuteen, and trained under his 
father; and tius on two accounts: fitſt, becauſe he was 
himfelf a valetudinarian, being greatly ſubject to the fatus 
hypecondriact in various ſhapes all his life long; ſecondly, 
that he might ſerve his father, who had loſt his eye- fight, 
| in the quality of an amanuenſis. In 1684, he was ſent 
E . to Tamworth-ſchool, and two years after admitted of 
| Clare-hall in Cambridge, where he purſued his ſtudies, 
and particularly the mathematics, eight hours ina day, 
| til 1693. During this time, and while he was under- 
| | © graduate, an accident happened to him; which may de- 
1 ſerve to be related, for a caution and benefit to others in 
| the like: circumſtances: + He obſerved one ſummer, that 


his eyes did not ſee as uſual, but daskled after an auk- 

| ward manner. Upon which, imagining it aroſe from too 
= much application, he remitted for a fortnight; and tried 
=; to recovet his uſual fight, by walking much *jn"green 

- welds; but found bimſelf no better. At that time he 
i met with an account of Mr. Boyle's having known a 
0 perſon, who, having new whited: the wall of his chamber 
=. on which the ſun ſhone; and having accuſtomed: himſelf 
Tx £4 to read in that glaring light, thereby laſt his ſight for 


Sein, ſpme time: till, upon hanging the place with green, he 
7. 2 recovered it again: and this, e ſays, Was ctactly his own 
* caſe, in a leſs degree, bagh e to tlie cauſe and the remedy. 
1 In 1693, he was become-maſter.of:arts, and fellow of 
1 che college; and oor after ſet up for a tutor: when, ſuch 

was his reputatiqni:tor learning and good manners, arch- 

| bilhop Lillotlon lent hiq d mephew for a pupil. 785 


- - 


„ ſome oo them. 


„ BS oo be Rn 


WHISTON: 


bis ill 190 84 not permit him to go on in that 


and therefore, ing bis pupils to Mr. Laughton, - 


became chaplain, for he had taken orders, to Dr. do. 


then biſhop of Norwich. During the time of his being 
chaplain to biſhop Moore, which was from 1694 to 1698, 

he publiſhed his firſt work, intituled, A new theory of 
70 this earth, from its original to the conſummation of all 


« things; rale the creation of the world in fix days, 


the univerſal deluge, and the general 'conflagration, as 
«,]aid down in the holy ſcriptures, are ſhewn to be 


fectly agreeable to teaſon and philoſophy,“ 3696, vo. ere, 
Whiſton relates, that this book was ſhewed in manuſcript * Wo; 
to Dr. Bentley, to Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and eſpecially 


to Sir Iſaac Newton. on whole ptineiples it depended ; 


and though Mr. John Keill ſoon: after wrote een n, + 


and demonſtrated that it could not ſtand the 


<6 55 of it but with great Wee 20 1 thin in. x 


« jt deſerves; and truly I think it is more to be admired, 
that he has laid down an hypothehs, whereby he has 


* . many wonderful and before inexplicable 
things e changes of this globe, than that 
ould not caſily go down with ſome 
men; When the whole was entirely new to all. He is 
one of thoſe fort of writers, that Labways fancy ſhould 
be moſt eſteemed and encouraged: l am always for the 
© builders, who bring ſome addition to our knowledge, 
or at leaſt ſome new things to our thoughts. This 
work of Whiſton has gone through ſix editions; hut no 
 contiderahle; additions, as he e we ive been mage - 
to it ſince the third. Ea 
In 1698, biſhop Moore g gave bim dhe livin . Lire 
ſtoft cum Keſſi gland, wh the ſea-fide; in olk; upon 


which he quitted his place of chaplain, and was ſucceeded 
by Mr. en the jnſtly celebrated Dr.) 3 who 
was then about four and twenty years of age. He went 


to reſide upon his living, and applied himſel ee 
ly and confcientiouſly. to the; care, ot ſouls, He kept a 
curate, yet preached twice a Sunday himſelf; and, all the 


ſummer- ſeaſo at leaſt, read a catechetic lefhire at the 


chapel in the evening. chiefly for the inſtruction af the 
_— | 889 885 recorded an inſtartet or * which ſhew - 
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how. zealous. he was for the promotion of piety and good 
manners, and which very well deſerye to be mentioned 
bpbere. The pariſh officers: applied to him once for his 
Memoir, hand to a licence; in ordet ta ſet up new alehouſe; to 
7 129 hom he anſwered; , if they would bring him a paper to 
«© figny, for the pulling an alehouſe dom, be would cer- 

„ tainly ſign it. but would never ſign one for ſetting an 

K alchduſe up.“ An extraordinary affair happened once 
Viſtorical at Loweſtoft, hen his friend Mr. Clarke was with him 
Memoirs af upon a viſit ; which, he ſays, they neter forgot. They 
the. Fistel went together on board one of the ſmall trading ſhips 
Clarke, belonging to that town, and there obſerved two ſeamen 
y-5 Jointly lifting up a veſſel out of the Sold ;- when! another 
, bo ſtood by aſked one of them, who was looking down 

it, Why he did not turn his face away ? upon which he 

turned his face away, but continued to aſſiſt in lifting as 
before. The meaning of which they underſtood to be 
this 3 chat he would be obliged to ſwear, he ſau) nothing 
© _ -  ,taken out of the hold, not that he wol nothing out of it. 
This, ſays Whiſton, “is à ſeaman's falyo for ſuch 

t extant petjury; and this is the conſequence af qur mul - 

e tiplying oaths on every 'triftings' G 
II the beginning of this century, he was called to be 

Sir Iſaac Newton's deputy, and afterwards made his ſuc- 

+ceflor in the Lucaſian profeſſorſtiip of mathematics; when 

he reſigned his living, and went to Catabridge. - In 1702, 

he publiſhed, *<* A ſhort view of the chronology of the 

Old Teſtament, and of the harmony of the Four Evan- 

js e in 4to; and in Match 1/023, 1 Tacquet's 
Euclid, with ſolect theorems of Archimedes, and prac - 

* tical corollaries,“ in Latin, for the uſe of young ſtu- 

- dents in the univerſity. This edition of Euchd: was re- 

| printed at Cambridge in 1710; and aſterwards in Eng: 
Memoirs, liſh. at London, under his own inſpection. He tells us, 
ens that it was the accidental purchaſe of 'Tagquet's own 
| Euclid at an auction; which occaſionęd his#firſt; applica- 
tion to mathematical ſtudies. . In 1706, he publiſhed an 
Eſſay on the Revelation of St, John:“ in 170%, Pre- 
lectiones Aſtronomicæ; and Sir Iaaac Newton's 
KArithmetica Univerſalis, by the author's permiſſion. 
- The ſame year 1797, he preached eight ſermons Upon 
the accompliſhment Fee ropheſies, at the 
lecture founded by the honourable N 2 which he 
printed the year after, with an appendix to the ſame pur 
Err 
. . : 2 Y #4 3 ** 975 f ne 


? * 


thus diſcovered; ſo his heterodox notions 


that our bleſſed Saviour had ſeveral brethren and ſiſters 
properly fo called, that is, the childrefi of his reputed fa- 


hereſy, and was forming projects to fuppo 
A ſtolieal Conſtitutions“ into Engliſh, Which favoured 
friends began to be alarmed for him: they repteſented to | 
this deſign ;. but all they could fay availed nothing: and 
the confequetice Was, that, Oct. 30, 1710, he Was de- 


Cambridge, after having been formally eonveried and in- 
terroga ith ty r 98 


« the, Apoftolical Conſtitutions,” and offered it to the 4 
vice-chancellor, for his licence to be printed at Cambridge: 

but was refuſed” it. He tells us, that he had now read Hiftorical 
over the two firſt centuries of the church: and found, 32 of 
that the Eu/ebran, or comnionly called Arian, doctrine was, Clarke, 
for the main, the doctrine of thoſe ages: and as he r. 10. 
thought it a point of duty to communicate What he had 

n the ar- 
ticle of the Trinity were now pre erally known. 
In 1709, he publiſhed 2 unte of «Sermons and 

« Eflays bn ſeveral ſubjects:“ pne of which is to prove, 


ther . of his true mother the Virgin Mary. 

Dr. Clarke, he ſays, wrote to him to ſuppreſs this piece, VE 
not on account of its being falſe,” but that the common yigoricat 
opinion might go vndifturbed but he adds, that * ſuch Memoir, 
«fort of motites were of no weight with him, com ** 
wich tlie diſcovery and propagation of truth.“ In 1710, 

he ' publiſhed © Prælectiones Phyfico-Mathematicz; five 

« ror 50 clariſhmj' Newtoni Mathematica illuſtra- 

„taz which, together with the Prælectiones Aſtro- 

« nomice” before mentioned, were afterwards tranſlateeld 


ſmall 'hongar to the memory of Mr, Whiſton, that he'was 
one of the firſt; if not the very fitſt, Who explained the 
Newtonian philoſophy in à popular way, and fo that the 
generality of readers might comprehend it very tolerably. 
About this year, 1710, Menkenius, a very learned man 
in Germany, wrote to Dr. Hudſon, the keeper of the 
Bodleian library at Oxford, for an account of Mr. Whif- 
ton; whoſe writings then made, as he faid, a great noiſe 
in Germany. He had ſome time embraced” the Arian 
and was for kapport and propa- 
gate it; and, among other things, had tramſlated the Aps- 


that doctrine, and which he aſſerted to be genuine. His 


him the dangers he would bring upon himſelf and family. 
for he had been married many years, by proceeding in 


1 of his profeſſorſhip, and baniſhed'the univerſiry of 


for fome” days before. 8 
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Ad ms end ef the fzme year, he publiſhed his. Hiſto- 

« rica} preface,” ſetting forth the ſeveral ſteps and reaſons 

of bis dyparting from the commonly received. notions, of 
tie Trinity ; and, in 1714, Bis 4. yols. of, ©, Primitive 


©. +. Chxiſtiauny.. revived, in Byo.. Lhe firſt volume con- 


iſtles, of Ignatius, both larger 
Engliſm; theſecond, © The 


' 


{maller, 
leal 


« Tumnity: ncarnat! 
| — 10 li orical Preface,” 
tell pretty Ree ney: upon him; of , whoſe procecdings, 
FüR pre. 
ace, when it Was reprinted With additions, at 5 
8 jth ite Chriſtianity revived,” Atter 


* 


* 
4 


they were far leſs, convinced of the e 


ter and more authentic than, what were already in the 
% . LOOT Og: oth 


- 
o 


„ Revelation of St. John, 


< 
Ai 


g - 


fo much. 9 pf, ee $ ants e ;endeavours,' as 


9 ommon $48 v7 | 
| changed by e indeed by Dr. Clarke, was, the - 


. tingham, © concerning the eternity of the Son of God. 
=” and his Holy Spirit J. 17 is the ſecond and following : 


WB vm ON 


« CUR Mg the, honour. of. having: been 
11 to. t. John;“ how ever, thought proper to take 


» 
= 22 


to een Ay! lent af n.guineas... Ihe dedication 
runs thus 55 eee Fe Prineipi Eugenio. Sabaudjenſ,, Memdins, 
« raticiniofom A ocaly! ticorum num, urcarum vaſta- v. 76 
onibus finjen 5 deſtinatum, dudum adumplenti.;. „ 
a etiam, de Galſorum,) imperio ſybyertends, magna Ts 
4 - Paſte. vii. vb eſt, max 1 Rae, libel- - | 
46 lum umma qua dec rey rentia. dat &, co ecfat, 
f 11 8 d. M. . , e Gakip Ren Wunde 
* 17.454 1 16, 171 or, promoting Primi- 
tive Chin tek E545 houſe in Oecher | 
Hatton-Gargen, 7 905 ef about u ot, twelve per- 3 
ſons ; to whidl ſocicty,, c I perſuaſi ons, "were ; 
equally ' 2 HGHeL, Sir r. Flare De: Head ly, | 
and Ly: Clarke; we e. invited ohe of ae 
„ he 8 get a 1 hey Fate Dr Cars, 
« N of thanks to. Robin, bike 1 2 8 of 
« his late feder! to his cler oy t 1 5 fe of new YO eG lata, © 
« of dk! rms having been 
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occaſſon Ff Rohinlen's; admonitory letter to his  clergy;; 

and this "admonitory . ter tempted Whiſton to do a 
ching, he ſays,” which I e d. before. or ſince; that M-, q 
is, to expoſe hum. it In, the way: of banter; or ridicule, and EIT” - - +8 

cut him with great. ſharpneſs. Jpon. the publication of 5 14 
this“ Letter of 2 5 to the biſhop. of London, Dr. 11 
Sacheyerell atterm Dar, 0 ſhe him gut of, St. Andrew's. it 
Holbourn, Whie Was 85 his pariſh. church; and 

Whiſton publiſhed an "aecount. of 1 it. He relates. that a 

lawyer, who dil, not love, $acheverell, would willingly 

have pro ſecured him for, "the urfult, and promiſed to 0. it 

without any.colts ta him ; but Whiſton replied, if 1 

© ſhould'piye my: conſent, L ſhould ſhew.myſ{clf to Ye As 
« fooliſh And as paſhionats as Sacheverell hjmſelf.” In the 

fame year, 1719, be  ppbliſhed a letter to the earl of Not- 


editions, 4 defence of fas, e Nottingham. halt! 
publiſhed. * 1 an An wer "x for Which he was e . 
highly e 2 a es from both. the Uni- 1 
Verſitſeß, 15 SN ag London el In 1720, he | 

Was pre 1 80 ns: Sloane and 9 70 Halle to the | 
IMs Ve AS.) . for De Was mY iſhing | 
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ſornethitig" or other in che of philoſ but was 
refuſed admittance by Sir try Bae 517 2 He 
tells us, he had RTE a large portion of Sir Iſaac's fa- 


vdur for twenty years together; but loſt it at laſt by con- 
tradictin 2 Nen he was old. * Sir Tſaac,” adds he, 


Mead, 6 was of 'the moſt fearful, cautious, and ſuſpi icious tem- 


P- 8 55 


a 
2 a 


322 42 


1 per, that Lever knee; and had he been alive, When! 


„ wrote againſt his Chronology, and ſo thoroughly con- 
. 2 it, _ NL wr. ever firice ventured to 71 
4 ditate it, guld not have thought r to publiſh 

„my confutation;” becauſe I knew . r 4 well, 
that 1 ſhould: baye onpected it would have Filled him : 
Dr. Bentley, biſhop Stilljngfleet's chaplain, told me, 
© that he J Mr. Locke t thorough confutation of 


e the biſhop's 's *metaphyficks. about che Trinity Haſtened | 


" 86: His end alle,” 


= In bi Lak A large ſubſcription was made for the en 
tells us, 


it amounted to 4750 1, and Was, he 
RE a the er Yet that ever was put inte his hands by 


ani. his friends. It was upon contributions of this nature, 
p. 254. "that: he ſeems chiefly to have depended; for though he 


dtew profits from reading lectures upon philoſophy, aſtro- 
5 even divinity,” and alfo from 17 Ications 


were nutherons, yet theſe of ehengleives' would 


re 1 ' haye' been very iiifufficient : : nor, When joined with the 


Ant is, in talking and acting 


_ benevolence and « charity of Peres who loved and efteemed 


bim for his Learning, in r iety, did they pre- 
vent him from hein e p Ale ſtreſs, He Pen 
the remainder of ky long life i I 1 55 was now in; 


int Athanafianiſm and 


floor Primitive Chriſtianity, and in writing and publiſhing 
books from time to time. In 1522, he publiſhed; 
e Eſſay towards reſtoring the ue text of the Od Teſta- 


1 ment, and for vindicati the 'citations thence. made i in 


the New Teftament;” In 1724, ** The literal accom- 


3 


e toninus and nk on the 
po9ccaſioned by Mr. Moyle's Works 
in 1727, A colleckion of auth 
I and mr Teſtamerit, | 
Wn In 1730, Memqirs pf the lift of Dr. Samuel uke; 
A 


4% 3 of Scripture-p üecies, in anfwet'to Mr, 


FE legion, or of the miraculous deliverance of Marcys An, 


s of th xiſtians 
L Nis 1 g a i "oY 
0 


c records to 
*'tranflated into 4:5 


27 a ou on of ri fo we or 


ins's book upon he Grounds and Reaſons'of the 
„ Chriſtian" Religion; in 176, Of the thundering | 


an " 


N 1 FE —_— - os OT -_ - - -_ 


„ to Abt 3 2 


. IS TON. ee ws 
been he greet darkaeſs and carthquaks at our 


| 4 


quake; in 236, “ Athanafian-forgeries, 4 tions, and 
66 interpolations {” the ſame year, The Primitive Eu- 
« chariſt+ revived,” 7 pas 
+ count. of the Lord's Supper? in 1737. The Aftro- - 
„% notnical Year, ot els 1 wo che many remarkable 
« celeſtial Phenotmena/of-the great year 1736,” particu- 


ton, and 'eamieuctordi 


the ſatop. year, The 
„ works of Flavius 


genuine ä 
pte the Jewiſh. hiſtorians in 


$6 ao ht 8 Mn" — original Greck accord- 


„ing — he and ele accurate: dition: illuſtrated with 
1% new plans and ns af Solomon's; Zorobabel's, 
$6 Hero's, and 's temples, und with correct maps 
« of Jude end Jerafalem.s together with proper notes, 


<« obſervations, contents, parallel texta of {cripture, /five 
„ colmpleat indexes; and che true chronology of the ſeveral = 


+ hiſtories adjuſted'in 5 
eight differmtioma, viz. 
% vindiested. 2. Te eopy:6f, the Qld Teſtament, made 


n: to Which are 


1 uſe of by 8 goo" to be chat which was cot- 
1 s command 


« lected by Nebhemiah. 


for a laerifice. 


6 4. A bags 'enquiry into” dg true ch of Joſe- 


„ phus. 5. An extract out of Joſephus s r 


js the:Greeks; concerning Hades, and the reſurrection of 


| 4 6. Proofs that this exhortation is genuine. 


% 7. A demonſtration that Tacitus, the Roman hiſtotian, 


_ #* took his hiſtory of the Jews: out of Joſephus; 8. K 
diſſertation of Cellarius againſt Harduin, in vindi- 


„cation of Joſephus s hiſtory of the family of Herod, 
„ from coins: witch an accout of the ewiſh coins, 


"MN weights, and meaſures,” in folio, and ſince reprinted 
in 8 vo. This is reckoned the moſt uſeful of all U Wikion wo tens tf 
learned labours, and accordingly has met with tho greateſt Sq, 

- encouragement. > P . 


In 1739 , he put n 


pro- * 
 feſlorlhiy? at Cambridge, then vacant by the deach of 
Saunderſon, ia 2 letter to Dr. Aſhton, the maſter * 


jeſus- college ; but no regard was to ĩt. In 1745, be 


+ Saviour's paſen, deſerted by Phlegon,” in anſwer to 
a diſſertation: of Dr. Sykes upon that eclipſe and earth- 


biſnop Hoadly's “, Plain Ac- . 


he 5 Joſephm | 


ned 


larly: of S Salo 5ir-Iſaac.New- a 


pubniſhed hi -« Primitive New Teſtament in ich;“ e 


RE Oren _—. 


K r of che world, 9 


85 Conſtantine | 


5 


. wmp is 10 


: „bn kinds me Great yell rd imo de andthe 

fame” year, t Memoirs! off his on life and: writings,” 

which are very euro, and not without their bie. He 

cotrtinued long a member of the chutch of England, and 

regularly frequemed tts . ſervice, although he approved 

or many things in it a buridatforfook it, an ent over 

tofithe Baptiſts. This ha „ben ie Wag at thr 

hauſe. of damuel Batkery 8 dae Lyndon In Ruttand, who 

hat married his dagzhrer; und there ic Was that Be dates 

Memoin, the following memorandum s <1: continaed itvthe com- 
* 35 ; +: mmamon of the cprch of: * ̃ 

7 1747 tv din wefolved wg but of the 

% cherch, 5. Wirt, elgwewe dontimtued to fend. the Atha- 

imſian Orced, ſo did hee bybmitting , borts on r. 


. 


„Dar amd Whith this year, preveht my leaving 46 
Aube wofſhip til Priniry-Sunday, Ab Ae e! a 
3 go du ofithe»thureb/?ift He began d read it. y 

x et dic he road it that day to my great ſurpriſe : 1 « 

5 Liarhich Lag wbliged to go 2 2 to go tothe: Barc y 
__ omezting abiMorcot: wc miles off, *ns'Þintend to go 4 
 Wrihercafter vrhile U am here at Lyndon, tilt fome better 10 

- . * opportunity ence rnd ye dir 4 mare Pha: con- F 
n fe bt; 07. ng e « 

This oonſcientious and worthy hal died, after a week's 6 
Aineſs, Rug. 22% 1% , aged — und fene months; 6 

was buried near: his>wiſeptwleo''gied”: boli ch 1980-3, 5 4 
Lyndon in Rutland: We have mentio his principal 


works in the cobrſe of this memdir, fo that docking more 

nerd be faid of them n particular; and for his complexion 

and character, though they may enſily be collected from 

8 me foregoing- account, yer as they happen to Have been 
dedetineated by two very diſtinguiſnhed perſons, we think it 
right to ſubjoin what each hath? faid of him; and the 
1B xrather, as they both intended to/reprel; ent bim fairy. The 
* perſons here meant äre biſhop Hare and Mr. Collin?. 
nl Pifculries Lhe former, tiking occafion'-to ſpeak of Mr. Whiſton, 
-n6 Difco®* calls him a man of ( a fair-unblemiſhed character; one, 
which zr. who has all his life been cultivating piety,” and virtue, 

© tend the 4 and good learning; rigidly conſtant him elf in the pub- 
2 „lic and private duties of religion, and de promot- 

- the vy ig em others virtue and ſuch learning as thought 
of Private -.,46 would conduce moſt to the honour of God. by mani - 
2 64 feſting the greatiieſs and wiſdom of his works. He has 
edition. given the world ſufficient: proofs, that he has not miſ- 
166 8 his tum, by very. W of philoſophy and 
RENO 9 mathe- 
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WH ESN OINz” 


« nizchatngtics. „He bas applied-one to.the explication. of | 
„che other, and endsauaufed by both 40 diſplay. the 


« glory, of the great Cremor, And to Hir ſtudy f Ra- 


« turc,che early joined the ſtudy of tho ſcriptutes:; and 


his attempts, whatever tha ſucceſs: be, wete at leaſt Well 
« meant ;;and, conſidering the- diſſiculty of the ſubjects 
he has been engaged in, it muſt}be allowed that inthe 
„ main. they; are well aimed. And if he has not ar- 
ſame ſabects : noris he. more to be blamed than they. 
+ Ta.beblamed, did Lay? I'fhoyld hate ſaid, not HEN 
to be commended: for ſure itiga commendable deſign 
+ to explain {eripture-difficulties, and to-remove the ab- 
« tion gt.prophbanc men, by ſhewing there. is nothing. 
« in/4be ſaured Writing but what is crue and rational 
„But what doęs a liſe thus; ſpent avail ? To yes, 5 
« pole ſo many watchful nights, and "weary*! days. 580 


much ꝙiet and: devotion ? So much mortiſication and 


« ſelf-denial? Such a zeal to do good, and to bę uſeful 


to the world? So many noble ſpecimens of a great - 


genius, and of a fine imagination? It is the poor me 
„ misfortune (for: poor he is, and like to be, not having 
the leaſt prefetment) to have a warm head, and to be 
« very zcalous in what he thinks: the cauſe of God. He 


*« thinks prudende, the worldly wiſdom condemned by - 


++ Chriſt: and bis apoſtles; and that it is groſs prevarica- 
« tion and; ypoctily,.c0-conceal the diſcoveries he con- 
** ceives he has made. This heat of temper betrays him 
into ſome indiſereet ht more haſty aſſertions. De- 


* ſiguing to hurt nabody, he fangies nobody design to 


hurt him; and is ſimple enough to expect the ſame 
„ favourable allowanges will he made to him, that he ſees 
„made to: thoſe who wtite againſt him. As to his learn- 


ing, it is his misfottuns that he is not ſkilled enough 
in the learned languages, to bea great eritig in them; 


» 
— 


fe teſpect. And what advantage is taken of this, that he 
has not leſs heat and more exiticiſm ? His learning is 
treated in that manner, that ven would think he did 
not know.the firlt elemergs ol Greek ;;, though even in 


that he is much ſuperior to moſt of thoſe who. make 


i alten FRA ING: een erk, day hear his per- 
formances run down as whimſies and chimeras, by men 


+ who never read them, and, if they did, could not un- 
derſland them. Nor doss nis warmth of temper come 


„ of 


— 


and yet ſeems not to be ſenſible ↄf his deficiency in this 


* — 


= | og? Shes "God, and "beery'porſuaded: 
works; it is more chan probable : a n time 


defect would have been found in other parts of it. He 


Religion:“ which, aſter having examined in it a work 

* _ of Mr. Whiſton, he Concludes with an account of Mr. 
Whiſton himſelf; who, he tells us, by his numerous 
writings had for ſome time paſt made no ſinall rioiſe, not 
Be tural parts, and of great acquired le 
40 « ogy: which he has ſtudied-with the greateſt application 


* the ancients; deſpiſing the catechiſms, confeſſions, or 
nartieles of faith and traditions of all modern churches, 


| © theological works. ' He is an upright and very religious 
fe, as is common to moſt who are ſtyled heretics ; 


«+ off boner 3 W and heretical 
{© pravity; a wag of modefty-arid:due deference 10 juſt 
« authority. | „ mat ſpealt' moſt favoura „ lock 
2 n him as erazed,'.and Herle! better than a | 

is is the poor man's*charafter; and, lou a 50 , 
* 885 . a 
reas, had he not been ear 3 . 
« 2 love for ee öder! had he 
% not thought it his duty above all ee. 


well done, us by the fu 


«. heen orthodox. And then, inſtead of his preſent treat- 
„ ment; his faults would! have been oveflecked; the 
„learning he excels it would have been ektolled #'and no 


«: would have been eried yp as an ornamem of the age, 
2 _ 1 woul have as LT onct 
Rim. 
In 1924, which was! about # dozen years. hes biſho 
ak we came out, Mr. Collins publiſhed A Dif- 
* courſe of the Grounds und Reafons'of the Chriſtian 


only in England, bur in divers parts of Europe. He 
* is,” fays Mr. Collins, “ a perſon of exi inary na- 
particularly 


« in philoſophy and mathematics, but aboye all-in theo- 


integrity in the ſeriptures, and in the writings of 


«© and the commentaries om ſcripture,” and ſyſtematical 
< books of all modern th&ologues. He knows how to 
„ take. the, ben ef eviry atgument he takes in hand. 
By his ſagacity and paring by the ' compaſs of his 

26 9 n his great memory, he omits nothing 
* that — be urged or wiredrawn to ſupport any ſenti- 
L ments he Prue as is manifeſt from many of bis 


„ man, arid a moſt zealous 'Chriſtian ; | Jeading's moral 


: Ein virtue 


0 an an” Himſelf, "_ e in e ſuch 


© TY — 


« always), _ the vey wer 


«© prdence to be the -worl 
| and his apbſtles, and * concealment” of religious 
. + ſentiments to be-a great crime; and unmoved by the 
« example of-\ ſeveral learned diyines, who, as is well 


WRISTON 
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« wiſdom of hie works; tenouncing glory, riches, and *© 
« eaſe; which he might t have had with the applauſe of all, 
« „ and. _— of none, ee Fon and courageouſly un 

1 obloquy, e an 
N « wht 


lot,-and 


d rfecution (all three 

two former will be 
conſcience ;" deeming 

y wiſdom condemned by 


„Known, have great“ prudence, and through fear of 
the ignorant, the bigots, and the crafty (who goverre 
« the two former), do moſt of all men conceal their reli- 


4. , gious ſentiments from the world; which, if they 9 2 


pen in confidence to diſeover to bim, he W ſcrupl: 
10 publiſhes in print, ſacrificing his underſtanding t6 the 
« obedience'of faith, and beheving myſteries; and not 
40 rejecting even the Athanaſian Creed, though in his 
opinion contradictory in itſelf and to reaſon; but 'only 
a not grounded on ſeripture arid antiquity; following 
« „eue 8 ices how rigid and ſeemingly ridiculous ſoe ver, 
remote ſoever from ihe? ractices of the 
i —_ country wherein he lives, which he thinks required 


by Chriſt and his apoſtles ; finding out and ſeeing clear- 
ly che revolutions of all the following ages, both paſt 
and to come, in the writings of the Prophets, and in the 


« Revelation of St. John; taking up with all manner of 


falſe proofs in behalf of Chr . g ſuch as forged 
up 


poſitions, tales, 


4 books, forged paſſages, precarious 
„nnd ſtam · mĩracles, ee with the moſt ſubſtantial 

„ proofs; endeavouring lain Er Nees; ; 
holding a ſociety in — —— ouſe, of honeſt and i 
ſitive men of all parties and notions among Chriſtians, 
« in order to ſearch after and find out genuine and original 
Chriſtianity; and, in ine, as much in carneſt as fome 


others ſeem in jeſt; He is the very reverſe of many moſt 


„eminent divines. He thinks himſelf obliged in con- 
« ſeienee to be dutiful, ſubmiſſive, and loyal to his ma- 


jeſty, to whom he has {worn allegiance; and it is not a 
church point with him to act one way, and pray and 
„ {wear another, or not to be in earneſt in thoſe two moſt 


ſetious and ſolemn actions, He ſpeaks what he thinks, 
1 "_—_ ea 9 8 of the ee of making the 


5 | e Chriſtian 


\ 


"as he thinks uli eondebs moſt Hare Dif- 
by manifeſting the greatneſs and 2 
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religion; any more. than he is of profeſſimg a religion 
. <. which, he does hot believe. He pays no regard to 
| wy faſhionable doctrineg ; Nor to faſhionable divines, who, 
Din obedience. to one another, and in harmony, wary, 
change, and: regulate. the faith, of the vulgär. He wilt 
not be bound by articles Which hefhas ſubſcribed, but 
* . renounces them when he judges them erroneous ; nor 
* will he ſubſcribe articles which-he:does-notbelivvetiue, 
of ſubſcribe them in ſenſes contraty to thoſe rdbGgned 
by the impoſers. He ręnounces all prefervients, and 
« will not ſo much as receive money from inſi del hands. 
« He thinks himſelf obliged to imitate-the apoſtles in Their 
low ſtate; and he believes it no leſs inconſiſtent with 
« Chriſtianity, to aim at and contend for, and to poſſeſs 
that worldly. greatneſs and wealch, which their pretended 
fucceſſors of the Romiſh church enjoy and contend for, 
as due to them by the goſpel, than to contradict tlie 
<< apoſtles in other reſpects. He is a zealous member of 
„ the church of England as by law eſtabliſhed, keeping 
to that church; though ſeveral parts of the worſflip 
rherein performed be, in his opinion, blaſphemy and 
contradiction; though he knows he hears: daily the moft 
abſurd, ſophiſtical, declamatory, and factious diſeour ſes 
from the pulpit; though he be attacked and abuſed on 
moſt Sundays from that high place, to the underſtand- 
ing of the auditory, who on ſuch occaſions; turn their 
eyes upon him; though he. be refuſed to partake of the 
dleſſed ſacrament, which, he ſays,. goes near his heart; 
and though he be forbid coming to church by the rector 
of the pariſh, who has endeavoured to ſet the mob upon 
him. But his judgement does not ſeem to be equal to 
dis ſagaeity, learning, zeal, and integrity. For, either 
through the prejudice of education, which he {till re- 
„ tains, or through ſome ſuperſtition which, notwith- 
«ſtanding his examination, ſticks by him, he ſeems ſtill 
«« qualified to admit the moſt-precarious ſuppoſitions, and 
„ to receive many things without the leaſt foundation. 
„The warmth 97 his temper diſpoſes him to receive airy 
ſudden thoughts, any thing chat ſtrikes, his imagination, 
«+ when favourable to his precongeiyed ſcheme oß things, 
or to any new ſchemes of things that ſerve in his 
opinion a religious purpoſe; and his imagination is ſo 
. firong and lively on theſe occaſions, that he ſametimes 
X | 2 PTS An 255 i, he VA 8 | 65. Sven 
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him. By all which he has made a multitu 


hazard of perſecution 
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t even” — facts, and builds upon thoſe facts. 
„Thus, for example, he acted in the caſe of an Arabic 
% manuſcript, whereof he underſtood not one word, 


% which he hoped was, or took to have been, a tranſlation 
„ of an antient book of ſcripture, belonging to the New 


„Teſtament, and written by the apoſtles, ſtyled © the 
Doctrine of the Apoſtles, and propoſed to publiſh it 


„as ſuch: but when it came to be read by men ſkilful in 


the Arabic tongue, it proved a tranſlation of another 
„book before extant in print in its original language. 


« And thus, though he be a lover of truth, yet by his 


«+ warmth of temper he is drawn in and engaged fo far in 
<< the belief and defence of many things, as gives a turn 
«to his underſtanding, and thereby makes his conviction 


of miſtakes in ſome caſes difficult, and in others per- 
„ haps impoſſible.— He lives for the moſt part in Lon- 


don, the place of the greateſt reſort of men of under- 


„ ſtanding, birth, fortune, and learning, in the univerſe. 
“There he viſits perſons of both ſexes and of the higheſt 
rank, who are delighted with his plainnefs, integrity, 


„ ſenſe; and learning; and to whom he diſcourſes with 
<< the greateſt freedom about many important points, and 


- + eſpecially about Athanafianiſm, which ſeems his moſt 
peculiar concern. He frequents the moſt public coffee- 
“ houſes, where moſt are prone to ſhew him reſpeR; and 


“none dare ſhew him any diſreſpect; the 8 either 
flying before him, or making a feeble oppo ti 

e of con- 
*verts to the belief, that the Father, Son, and Holy 
+ Ghoſt, are three different intelligent agents, and not 


„three intelligent agents making but one intelligent 
agent; that the Father was before, and is greater than 
the Son; that the Son is not the ſame being with the 


Father; and that the Father is the one God (as ſay both 


the Seripture and Nicene Creed), or that there are no 


* other Gods but him; all doctrines contrary to the pre- 
« ſent orthodoxy. And he has ſoftened the zeal of many 


more, who uſed to call for fire from heaven, or the 
„ ſword of "the magiſtrate, to defend their ſentiments. 


He Has at this time ſo much credit, that he now ſays 
„and prints What he 22640 without incurring any 

om real or pretended zealots ; 
who are forced to yield to the fuperior ſplendor and 
power of his honeſty; fenſe, and learning, and fear of 
+ drawing upon theſelves ſomething of more fatal con- 
.. 2 IF - 5 6 {equence 


on to 


498 ire. 
, ſequence than the preſent converſions that he makes. 
And Jam perſuaded, that, if any country could but 
„% furniſn twenty ſuch men as he, they. would, with- 
out pays and with mere liberty to ſpeak their fenti- 
ments, put to flight twenty thouſand liſted to ſupport 
error. He is a perſon, who forms vaſt projects and 
deſigns for the defence of hatural and revealed religion, 
and for reſtoring what he calls Primitive Chriſtianity 
among us: nor is he without great deſign for the im- 
provement of philoſophy, and for the welfare and trade 
of his country; as appears by his attempts to explain 
the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac Newton, and his other 
works in mathematics and phyſics; but, above all, by 
* his attemps to diſcover the longitude, for which he 
« deſerves the reward promiſed by parliament,” though he 
* ſhould not ſucceed.” But the greateſt good that he 
promotes ſeems to me, what he does not defign; and 
that is, by putting men upon enquiries, to make them 
*« ſee farther than himſelf, and to reject his narrow opi- 
“ nions. He is a very ſerious and grave perſon, but yet 
* chearful, and no enemy to mirth; and lie is even ca- 
% pable of laughing heartily at egregious nonſenſe, ſtupi- 
4% dity, and folly, in the moſt ſolemn perſons, when they 
«© fpcak about the moſt ſolemn things. 
He left ſome children behind him; among tlie reſt, 
Mr. John Whiſton, who was for many years a very con- 
ſiderable bookſeller in Londontnnnznz nn nt 


” 
as 
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Aiden. WHITBY (DaxiET), a moſt ſeatned: Engliſh di- 
8 vine, was the ſon of a clergyman, and was born at Ruſh- 
count of Dr. den in Northamptonfhire; 1638. - He became a com- 
Whitby, moner of Trinity-college, Oxford, in 1653; of which, 
Ii. Lag after having taken the degrees in arts at the regular ſeaſons, 
Thoughts, he was eleQed fellow in 1664. "Then he became chaplain 
2727, Bro, to Dr. Seth Ward, biſhop of Saliſbury, who collated him 
to a prebend of that cluech iH October 1668. In 1672, 
he was admitted chanfor of the ſame church; and the 
ſame year accumulated the degrees of bachelor and doctor 

of divinity. He was then, or ſoon after, rector of St. 

. . Edmund's church in Saliſbury; and in 1696 was made 
prebendary of Taunton Regis. He died March 24, 
1725-6, aged 88; yet was ſo well the day before, as to 
attend divine ſervice. Wood, who lived to 1695, gives 
his character in the following words: He is a perſon 
very well read in the Fathers and in Polemical divinity, 
e ; 1 e eſpecially 


be againſt Papiſts. He hath, been all along ſo wholly de- 
4% yored to his ſeyerer ſtudies, that he Bath ſzarcely ever al- 


% lowed himſelf leiſure to mind any of thoſe mean and. 
% trifling worldly concerns, Which adminifter matter of 


“ gain, pleaſure, reach, and cunning. Alſo he hath 


% not been in tlie leaſt tainted with thoſe too; much 


« now-a-days: practiſed arts of fraud, couſenage, and de- 
+ CEIta;; + NE nan of fifty, when Wood gave 
this good character of him; and he behaved in Foch 2 
manner, as to deſerve it to the end of his Ifo. ._ The wri- 
ter of the. Short Account of Dr. Whitby“ tells us, that 
10 he was in ſtature ſhort and very thin, bad a tenacious 

mſelf to his ſtudies; that he was ever ſtrangely. ig- 
„ nofaut of worldly affairs, even ta a degree that is ſcarcely 
** to be conceiyed; and that he was ealy, affable, pious, 
© devout, and charitadle.” 3 FLY Sy; 


He was the author of more than forty works, which are 


all full of good ſenſe and learning. One of them, pub: 
liſhed iu 1682, and intituled, The Protettant Reconciler, 


„ humbly pleading for condeſcenſion to diſſenting bre- 
& thren, in things in lifferent and unneceſſary, for the fake 
« of peace; and ſhewing how . it is to make 
„ ſuch things the neceſſary condition of communion,” 
expoſed him to much perſecution, and brought him into 
ſome. trouble, It gave great offence to the orthodox 
clergy, who herein conſidered their church as little leſs 
than betrayed: info the hands of the Preſbyterians,; and 
ſeveral. pamphlers were written aga | 
condemned by the univerſity of xford, ini their congrega- 
tion ſuly 21, 1683, and burnt by the hands of the uni- 
verſity marſhal, in the ſchools quadrangle; and ſome 
things in it ſo offended biſhop Ward, that he obliged. our 
author to make a public retractation. The greateſt and 
far. moſt conſiderable of Dr. Whitby's works is his © Pa- 
„ raphraſe and Conimerary on the New Teſtament,” in 
two volumes, foho : it was printed firſt in 1703, has of- 
ten ſinge gone through the preſs, and is. ſtill the principal 
commentator uſed by the Engliſh clergy. After ſos death 
came out TETEPAT @PONTIAEE: or, The laſt. 
„Thoughts of Dr. Whitby”. Containing his correction of 
** ſexeral paſſages in his Commentary on the New Teſta- 
„ ment. To which are added five diſcourſes publiſhed 
4e by his expreſs order, 1727,” gvo. In the preface he 
| | Kka2 has 
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Life, pre ; 


flxed to his 


Poems, 
2777, 40, 


has the following paſſage: An exact ſcrutiny into 
things doth often produce conviction, that thoſe e 
„ which we once judged to be right, were, after a more 
diligent enquiry into truth, found to be otherwiſe; an 
truly,“ fays Dr. Whitby, I am not aſhamed to ſay, 
' this is my caſe. For when I wrote my Commentaries 
on the New Teſtament, T went on (too haſtily, Lown, ) 
% in the common beaten'road of other reputed orthodox 
«© divines; conceiving, that the Father, Son, and Holy 


„ Ghoſt, in one complex notion, were one and the ſame 


« God, by virtue of the ſame individual eſſence com- 
„ municated from the Father. This confuſed notion I 
„am now fully convinced, by the arguments I have of- 
“ fered here, and in the ſecond part of my reply to Dr. 
«© Waterland, to be a thing impoſſible, arid full of groſs 
„ abſurdities and contradictions.“ The reader may per- 
ceive from hence, that chis learned divine died, as he had 
lived for ſome time, heterodox upon the article of the 
Trinity. N e 


WHITEHEAD (Pavr), an Engliſh poet, was the ſon 
of a tradeſman in London, and born in 1770, on St. Paul's 
day; from which circumſtances. he was fo named. His 
talent for poetry is ſaid to have diſcovered itſelf early; for 
he had no ſooner learned to write, than all his letters to 
his relations were drawn up in rhime. He was originally 
intended for buſineſs, and placed with a mercer in Lon- 
don; but afterwards retired to the Temple, in order to 
ſtudy the law. He met with a terrible misfortune in the 
beginning of life; for, becoming acquainted with Fleet- 


wood the player, he was drawn in to be jointly engaged 


with him iti a bond of 3000]. ; on account of which he was 


' confined in the Fleet priſon for ſome years. 


Ihe firſt pieces, which brought him any fare,” 5 


The State Dunces; and Manners,” a ſatire; the 


former written in 17 33: the latter in 1738 ; in both theſe 
ieces he ſhews himſelf a patriot, even to Republicaniſm. 


In 1747, he publiſhed a ſatire, intituled, Honour * 


and, in 1748, a mock heroic poem, called the Gym- 
« nafiad,” to ridicule the brutſh cuſtom of boxing: it 
was printed in three books, and addreſſed to the moſt 


 puiſfant,.and invincible Mr. J. Broughton, who was the 


champion of this Order. Afterwards, this poet concerned 
himſelf little with the fame of writing; nor is there ex- 


tant any material compoſition of his, after the“ Epiſtle 
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4460 Doctor Thompſon.” He amuſed. himſelf. with a 


few light 22 and epigtzms; and, if he finiſhed any 
other work of conſequence, it periſhed in the general 


conflagration three days before.his death, which, it ſeems, 


he paſſed in burning his papers: it is preſumed, that, 
could he have called in the pieces that remain, they would 


infallibly baye undergone the fame fate. He died in 177. 


WHITELOCKE | (BuLsTXODE), 2 great Engliſh Alben. 5 
lawyer, and politician, Was the ſon of Sir James os 


locke, knight, by Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Bulſtrode, 
of Hugeley, or Hedgley-Bulftrode, in Bucks, eſq. Sir James 
Whitelocke was a very extraordinary man; and there- 


He was. deſcended of a good family near Oakynham in 
Berkſhire, and was. botn at London, in 1570. He was 


„ juſtice, he. cauſed. them to. fit, don, and briefly re- 


and elegant Latin; and thereby informed the ftrangers 
and the ſcholars of the ability of our judges, and the 
courſe of our proceedings in matters of law and juſtice. 
He underſtood the Greek very well and the rew, 
and was verſed in the ſewiſh hiſtories, and exactly 
„knowing in the hiſtory of his on country, and in the 
*<. pedigrees of moſt perſons of honour and quality in the 
: kingdom, and was much converſant in the ſtudies of 
EET e 


folio. 


peated-the.heads of his charge to the grand jury in good 


— " 
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law was a Relp to him. 
6% 1605, in Tlect-ſtreet, London, at the bonſe of Sir 
and educated in grammar learning at Merchant- Taylors: 
Oxford, of which. Dr. Laud was then prefident; -- 


was his father's contemporary and intimate friend, and 
ſhewed him particular kindneſs; and Whitelocke after- 


naing of the long parliament, he was choſen a burgels for 
Marlow in Bucks; and was appointed chairman of the 


Strafford, and one of the managers againſt him at his trial, 


dne of the commiſſioners to treat of peace with the king at 


confidence. In 1645, he was appointed one of the com- 


kuorney of te duchy of Lancaſter, and king's ſerjeant 


= Dre 2 
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e 
* law of England, wherein bis knowledge of the cini 
Buldtode Whitelocke, eſq. his fon: eis ber Av 
George Croke, ſerjeant at law, his mother's uncle; 


ſchool. Thence he went in 1620 to St. cee 
Laud 


wards made an acknowledgment of it, in refuſing, when 
that prelate was brought to a trial for his life, to be one of 
the commiſſioners appointed to draw up a charge againſt 
him. He left the univerſity before he had taken a de- 
gree, and went to the Middle-Temple; where, by the 
help of his father, he became eminent for his ſkill in the 
common law, as well as in other ſtudies. In the begin- 


E c 


committee for drawing up the charge againſt the eatl of 


May 1642, he was appointed one of the deputy-lieutenants 
of Buckinghamſhire ; and, Jan. 1642-3, he was named 


Oxford, and one of the lay-gentlemen to fit among rhe 
aſſembly of divines. In 1644, he was again appointed 
one of the commiſſioners for peace at Oxford; and the 
ſame year, when the earl of Eſſex was about to rove 


Oliver Cromwell an incendiary, he gave Cromwell 155 


notice of it, and ever after was much in his favour an 
miſſioners for the admiralty ; and, being then ſuſpected of 
holding intelligence with the King's party, he fell into 

great danger, but ſoen fieed himſelf from that e 
In 1646, he was ſent for to the leaguer before Oxford by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, general of the parliament ſorces; 
and, being admitted one of his council of war, he did of- 
ten, out of the great regard he had tg the univerſity, ex- 
preſs great unwillingneſs to have any damage done unto 
it, and urged that honourable terms might be offered to 
the garriſon here. March 1647-8, he was made one of 
the Eh commiſſioners of the great ſeal ; and, in October, 


WHUTELOCKE 


vbicht latter title he refuſed to accept. Decemberthe 26th, 
he retired into the cduntry, that he might not have any 


concern in the king's trial; „ it being contrary to his Memorials, | 
6 e he himſelf deelared in the houſe. Feb. ?: 


8, 1648-9, he was appointed one of the three commiſſioners 
of the new great ſeal of tlie commonyrealth of England; 


and, on the 1 4th, was elected one of the eee | 
ade 


for the council of ſtate. In June, he was high 


ſteward of the city of Ox ſord; and, in July, was conſti- 
tuted keeper of the king's library and medals, which he 


had before hindered from being ſold. Being informed, 
ſays he. hof 'n deſign in ſome to have them ſold and 


tranſported beyond ſea, which I thought would be à Memorials, 
„ diſhonour and damage to our nation, and to all ſcholars ? 4*5: 
therein, and fearing that in other hands they might 


be more ſubje& to embezaling, and being willing to 
«preſerve them for public uſe, I did accept of the trouble 
4+ of being library-keeper at St. James's, and therein was 


encouraged and much e to it by Mr. Selden, 


+ who ſwore, that if I did not uncertake the charge of 
them, all thoſe rare monuments of antiquity, thoſe: 


« choice books and manuſcripts, would be loſt; and there 
+ were not. the like of them, except only in the Vatican, 


in any other library in Chriſtendom,” He had under 


him one Duery, a German ſcholar, who did the drudgery 
of the place; which it was impoſſible, as well as unfit, for 


him to attend to, Nov. 1653, he went ambaſſador to 


Sweden, and was particularly honoured by queen Chriſtina. 
He returned thence in July 1654, and in Auguſt was made 


one of the commiſſioners of the exchequer; for in his 
abſence an alteration. having been made in the chancery, 
he refuſed at his return to continue commiſſioner of the 


great feal. jan 1656, he was choien ſpeaker of the houſe 


of commons pro tempore, upon the indiſpoſition of him 
who was lately choſen; and the year following, ſummoned 


by the protector to fit in the other houſe by the name ot 


Bulſt lord Whitelocke. In 1659, he was made pre- 
ſident of the council of ſtate; one of the committee of 
ſafety; and keeper of the great ſeal pro tempore. The 


ſame year, Dec. 30, he retired into the country, for fear 


of being ſent to the Tower by ſome powerful members 


of the Rump parliament, then newly reſtored ; and at his 
departure left the great ſeal with his wife, who delivered 
it to Lenthal the ſpeaker, From that time to his death, 
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WHITELOCKE 


he lived retired-in the country, for the moſt part at Chilton 


in Wiltſhire, where he died Jan. 28, 1675-6. 
Tde firſt edition was publiſhed in 1682, and the ſecond 
with many additions and a better Index in 1732, of his 
« Memorials of the Engliſh affairs: or, An hiſtorical 
« account of what paſſed from the beginning of the reign 


of king Charles the Firſt to king Charles the Second 


«© his happy Reſtauration; containing the public tranſ- 


actions civil and military, together with the private 
„ conſultations and ſecrets of the cabinet, in folio. 


The prefacer to the firſt edition obſerves, that our au- 


« thor ſometimes writes up to the dignity of an hiſtorian, 


and elſewhere is content barely to ſet down. occurrences 
- -- <6 qjary-wiſe, without melting down or refining the ore, 


meant otherwiſe by it than as à book for his memory 


the ſtage during all the time of action, that the parti- 


folio. There are many 
Whitelocke, to be found in his Memorials of. Engliſh 


and improving thoſe hints and rudiments to the pe 


© fection and true ſtandard of an hiſtory. The trut 


| : | : is, 
our author never intended this for a book in print, 


nor 


and priyate uſe; yet ſuch was his relation to the pub- 
lic, ſo eminent his ſtation, and ſo much was he upon 


«« culars of his diary go very far towards a perfe& hiſtory 
of thoſe times.” Beſides theſe memorials, he wrote 
alſo *© Memorials of the Engliſh affairs from the ſup- 
++ poſed expedition of Brute to this iſland, to the end of 
«« the reign of king James the Firſt. Publiſhed from his 


original manuſcript, with ſome account of his life and 
$ writings, by Will: 


Penn, eſq. governor of Pennſyl- 
<< vaniĩa; and a preface by James Welwood, M. D. 1909,” 
eches and diſcourſes o Mr. 


« affairs,” and in other collections. 


With regard to his character, the prefacer writes thus : | 
He not only ſerved the ſtate in ſeveral ſtations and 


“places of the higheſt truſt and importance both at home 


„ and in foreign countries, and acquitted himſelf with 


6 ſacceſs and reputation anſwerable to each reſpective 


great character; but likewiſe converſed with books, 
and made himſelf a large proviſion from his ſtudies and 


** contemplation. Like that noble Roman Portius Cato, 


as deſcribed by Nepos, he was Reipublice peritus, & 
juriſconſultus, & magnus imperator, & probabilis 
Jorator, & cupidiſſimus literarum: a ſtateſman, and 
learned in the law, a great commander, an eminent 
+ ſpeaker in parliament, and an exquiſite ſcholar. He 


7. had 
G5 
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22 


ns teer n. l 
« had ul along To much buſineſs, one would not imagine 
he ever had leiſure for books; yet who conſiders his 
% Ftudies, might believe he had been always ſhut up with 


+ e A I 00g Os 
<6 allegiance; it was with leſs rancour and” malice than Oxf. 1759, 


, though te his friends, who were commiffoners for the 
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WHITGIF.T' on), archbiſhop of” Carter yr PavYs Life 
and a very extraordinary. man, was deſcended of the afh- of Whit- | 
cient famity of Whitgift, of 'Whitgift, in Yorkſhire! and ff. 
was bor at Great Grimſby, in Lincolnſhire, in 1530. HiSLife of 
education was” managed by an uncle, who was an abbot; Wbitgiſt. 
and who is memotable for having ſaid, that *theRomiſh® . 
religion, he was ſure, could not continue long; be- 
cauſe,“ ſaid he, I have read the whole feriptmes 4 
ap Ton. 50 ag. IG WT Ng | | 6 © an 


PPP 
8 and over,and could never find therein, that it was ſdund 


Na over, ane | | | a 

„ed by God.“ He was ſent to St. Anthony'sſchool gl 

ED in London, and was Jodged with an aunt in St. Pauls 80 
Church-ard. Imbibing very young a reliſh for the doc- in 
 trines of the Reformation, he refuſed to go to maſa; upon | 
which the good woman reſolved to entertain him no longer L 

under her roof, imputing all ber loſſes and misfortunes hi 

to her harbouring ſach an heretic; and at parting told ec 
him, that ſhe thought at firſt ſhe had received à faint 'pl 

L into her houſe, but now ſhe perceived he was a devil.“ ar 

De eſcaped the plague, while he Wag here, in a manner ta 

next to mirachlqus: he was bed- fellow with another th 
drank of his urime, thinking jt had, been beer; yet no of 

In 1548, he was ſent to. Qyeen's-collego, Cambridge, G 

and ſoon after, removed to; Pembroke-Hajl ; where John hi 
Bradford, the martvr, was his tutor. He took the degree: ag 
Am arts in 1 554 and 1557 having been choſen follow of w 
Peter- Houſe in 1555; and in 1560 went into holy orders. ot 
His great parts and learning recommended him to tho di 
©**_... Notice of Cox biſhop of Ely, who made him his chaplain; ch 
and gave him the rectory of Feverſham in Cambridge- hi 

ſhire.. In 1563, he commenced bachelor of divinity; EI 

and, the fame year, was made lady Margaret's profeſſor of w. 
diivinity. About 1505, he was brought: up to court, to el 
pPreach before the queen; who was ſo throughly pleaſed y/ 
.- .  Fith bim, tbat ſhe immediately cauſed him to be ſworn 1 
58 her chaplain. | In 1567, he was, choſen maſter of Pem- 3 
broke -hall; and, about three months affer, made by tho fc 

queen maſter of Trinity-college. The ſame year, he was wh 

| appointed to keep the commencement- act for his degreo * 
e e divinity; and his theſis was, . Papa eſt ille + 
«© Antichriftus, The pope is that antichrift,” He was " 

alſo the ſame year made Regius profeſſor of divinity. In 1 
1572, he began to wage openly that war with the Puri- * 

tans, which laſted to the end of his life, by publiſhing, . 
“ An anſwere to a certen libell, intituled, An admoni- je 
tion to the parliament.” This Admonition contained 40 
wo parts, and was written during the diſputes Concern- * 
ing the eccleſiaſtical habits and ceremonies. It utterly FF 
condemned the church of England, and the miniſtry of 17 
it; and aſſerted, that we had neither a right miniſtry. of 1 
God, nor a right government of the church; and bitterly 4 


inveighed againſt the book for ordering an and 
. Ye FL : _ _ * » CEACONS, 
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WH FD GIFT. 


deacons, Which was ſtyled in it the Pontifical. To Whit, 
eift's anſcer Mr. bee Garenright pale. A Re- 
« ply; which occaſioned Whyrgift to write!“ A Defence”, _ 
in 1573, and Mr. Cartwright: ** A Second Reply) 
In 15237 0F, Probably ſooner, he was made dean of 
Lincoln; and, in 1576, biſhop of Worceſter. The queen 
had had her eye upon bim to prefer him to the higheſt 
eccleſiaſtical honour. ſome time elch er intentions took 
place; and was inclined,” as was ſaid, to put him into 
archbiſhop Grindal's room before his death, It is cer- 
tain, that Grindal was deſirous to reſign, and as deſirous 
that Whitgift, ſhould ſucceed him: but Whitgift could 
not be perſuaded to comply with it; and in che preſence 
of the queen begged her pardon, for not accepting it on 
any condition whatever during the life of the other.” But 
Grindal dying in 1583. Whitgift was choſen to; ſuccee; 
him; and in this poſt acted with great vigour, eſpecially 
againſt the Puritans; upon Which account he was t I 
with very ſevere angus e in # Martin Mar-Prelate,” ang 
other pamphlets . pyblithed by ſame of that party. He 
died Feb. 29, 160374, and was interred. in the \pariſh''' 

church of Croydon, where a_ monument is erected to 

him, King james, upon his acceſſion to the crown of 

England, had projected ſome alterations in the church, 

which gave Whitgift much uneaſineſs: and this oecafion- 

el My. Strype fat, that“ he does not know, whether 

„grief was the cauſe of his death; or grief and fear for 

„ the good eſtate of the church, under a new king and 

„ parhament approaching,” mingling itſelf with his pre- 

{© ſent difeaſe, might haſten his death. But Mr, Camden 

„bas the following paſſage :, * While the king began to acag. Ja- 

* contend about the liturgy, and judged. fome things cobi Regs 

6 therein fit to be altered, archbiſhop Whitgift died with 1 

« grief,” Yer ſurely,” ſays Mr. Sttype, “ by what we have 
heard befote related in the king's management of the 

conference held about it, and the letter he wrote him 

« ſelf to che archbiſhop, he had a better ſatisfaction of 

„the king's mind. To which. I may add, that there 

„was à directory, drawn up by the. Puritans, prepared 

to be offered to the next parliament, which in all pro- 

*+ bability would have created a great deal of diſturbance 

in the. houſe, having many favourers there; which 

paper the aged archbiſhop Was privy to, and apprehen- 

* ſive of. And therefore, according to another of our 

* hiſtorians, upon his death-beath he uſed theſe words Ke 
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 Sanderfon's. ?: And now, O rd, my foul is lifted that I dic in 
Hiſtory of «© a time, wherein I had rather give up to God an account 
KiwgJames- f my biſhopric, than any longer to exerciſe it among 
Stowe, in his!“ Annals,” tells us, that ““ he Was a man 
« born for the benefit of his country, and the good of the 
. church; herein he ruled with ſuch moderation, as to 
continue all his life in his prince's favour,” And Fuller, 
in his! Church Hiſtory, ſtyles him ** the worthieſt man 
«+ that ever the Engliſh hierarchy did enjoy,” 
_ "WIGKLIFF (Join), an Engliſh doctor, and pro- 
. feſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Oxford, was a fore- | 
runner of Luther in the buſineſs of reformation. He waz 
Horn in the northern part of England about 1324, and 
ducated at Oxford; where the ſcholaſtic theology, which 
Tee, then. prevailed, ras finely ee aten to, aifplay the Acute 
- Bibliotheca Heſs of his parts, and to diſtinguiſh' him above his fel- 
eee lows, He flouriſned with good reputation in that uni- 
D =Dv Pin, verſity, until the diſſenſions happened there between. the 
Bid. Aut.. monks and the ſeculars; by which he was oppreſſed, and 
Fcsecleſ.. engaged to declare againſt the pope and church. | About 
. ©2365, he had been choſen by ihe ſeculars head of a col- 
lege, founded at Oxford for the ſcholars. of Canterbury; 
but the monks, having been newly admitted into that 
college, had a mind to prefer a, regular to that headſhip. 
Upon this, Wickliff and His ſeculars drove them out of 
the eollege ; and theſe, being expelled, had resourſe to 
Simon Langham, cardinal and archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who took them under his protection, and commanded 
_ Wickhff to refign, © Wickliff refuſed to obey the order, 
and Langham ſequeſtered the revenues of the college: upon 
Which, the affair was carried to pope Urban V. by. Wick- 
liff and the ſeculars. The pope appointed a cardinal to 
hear the cauſe, who decided it in favour of the monks; 
and ordered, that Wickliff and his, affociates ſhould leave 
© the college, after they had made ſatisfaction to the monks. 
| 8 pope confirmed this ſentence by a bull, publiſhed in 
VVT 
55 NR. Wickliff was obliged to refign, and had nothing 
to do but to retire to his living of Lutterworth in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, of which he had been ſome time poſſeſſed: but 
_ the diſgrace prejudiced him extremely againſt the court of 
Rome, and put him upon ſeeking 112 revenge. T he aur 
tl 
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then very firmly eſtabliſhed in England; and the juriſdic- 


tion of biſhops was of a large extent. Wiekliff ſet him- 


{lf to oppoſe both tlie ont and the other, in which op- 


pofition He found many affiſtants and protectors : becauſe 


the doctrine he inculcated was favourable to the king, 
1 es + 


whoſe power was weakened and diminiſhed. by. that 


pe and. the biſhops ; to the great lords, who were in 
poſſeſſion of the revenues of the church, 'and had a ming. 


to ſhake off the yoke of eccleſiaſtical cenſures; and to 


people, to whom'the tax of Peter-pence and other 872 


ſitions of the church of Rome were burdenſome. 


books of Marſilius of Padua, and ſome other authors, who 


had written of eccleſiaſtical and temporal power in the 
behalf of princes againſt the pope, furoiſhed him with 
matter enough upon this ſubje 

follow theſe writers, by copying their errors and extra- 


vagances as well as their truths, but carried the matter 


farther, and taught and preached publicly againſt the ju- 
riſdiction of the 1 — ind 5 biſhops. * „ i 
When this doctrine to ſpread and make a noiſe, 
˖ Simon Sudbury, abp. of Canterbury, aſſembled a council 
5 at Lambeth ix 1377; to which he cauſed Wickliff to be 
: cited, in order to give an account of his doctrines. . Wick- 
lf appeared, accompanied by the duke of Lancaſter, who 
t P ACcoMparuea Dy | 
5 had then the principal ſhare of the government, and by 
WH other lords; and there defending himſelf, was diſmiſſed 
8 without any condemnation. But pope Gregory XI, be- 


| ing advertiſed of the doctrines which were ſpread BY 
1 Vickiifin England, and of the protection he met wi 

r, among thoſe. who were able to fave him from condemna- 
as tion, wrote to the biſhops of England, to cauſe him to be 
% apprehended ; or, if they could not compaſs that, to cite 
to him to Rome; and at the ſame time ſent them nineteen 
7 propoſitions advanced by Wickliff, which he condemned 
ve as heretical and erroneous, Upon this, a ſecond council 
? was held at Lambeth, where Wickliff appeared, and again 


avoided: condemnation; the lords and people declaring ſo 


ſenſe wherein they might be maintained. 


new principles, and added to them doQrines more alarm- 
ing than ever; drawing after him a great number of diſci · 
ples, who 'zealouſly pt | 
Courtnay, abp. of Gant 


* 


ſtoutly for him, that the biſhops durſt only command him 
to be filent, after he had explained the propoſitions in a 


1 N them. Then William - 
erbuty, called a council in 1382 


Jet he did not fervilely | 


Wickliff nevertheleſs continued as uſual to ſpread his = 
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| jou & of Conde. The cardinal accuſed him having 


5 4 aj LAI? twenty: Four p 1 8 9 Fil. 


eur. The. ebuncit abi; ned, alſc 
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El mend, and proceeded, ſeverely, viths » White thcle 
| their leader 


| * or Truth, Pſeudis © or a Ne. and Phroneſe or Wiſdom.” 


8 Printed. Wickliff ſuffered many. P after his 
death: popes and councils held in various con- 
denined him over and over; and the council baer 


ſons of Johff Hu 
ad of Wickliff, 95 the reading of his books; 


rom of Prague ; for they were in reality. beginning that, 


have mnentioied Amiſterdani. He left 


| plied himſelf. dili ently to; politi ſtudies, and ſou; 1 


e 


Uff or His "diſciples, ten as. he Hetetical, an fourteen, as erro⸗ 


: Won of king 


> New 
darines'; ' y virtue "of which, 1 90 Nat tes were 


ulgs were agitated with” great confuſion. and x Farne), 

87 of I! died at 1 im; * 4; and 
left many bocks behind him for the el ablichiment o of his 
doctrines. Ile chief of them 5 his treatiſe, uititn!ed 
he Trialogus,“ frotn tlie tliree ſpeak efs in it; for; wt is Writ- 
den in the form of 2 dialo e; whole names are Aſcthia 


He wrote a great many things, both in Latin and in Eng- 
lin: but this is almoſt the only Work Which has * 


onſtance 
aſſembled in 141 + before they, proceeded againſt. tho per- 
and Jetom 2 condemned the 


declared him to have died a notorious and obſtinate. heretic, 
and ordered that his bones ſhould be dug up, if they 
could: be diſtinguiſhed, and thrown ont of holy, groutid. 
The church of Rome had reaſon to pr raceed. thus ſe- 
verely and vigorouſly againſt Wicklif,. and Huſs, and je- 


which Luther a century after continued 1 better ſucces: 


"WICQUEFORT (ARAL DJ 0. famous for his 
embaſſies and his writings, was a Hollander, and born in 
1598; bur it Is not certain at what. place, though, ſome 

1 . Omer wer 
young, and went and ſettled int France ; Ie, aß 


to advance himſe by his knowledge ih this Way. Har- 
ing made himſelf known to the elector of Brandenburg, 
this prince appointed him his reſident at the. court of 
France, about 1626; and he P preſerved this p poſt fy yo and 
thirty years, that is, "till 1658. Then he Ell e ilgrace 
with cardinal Mazarine ; who did not loxe him. upon 
3 accounts, and particularly for his attachment to the 


t ſecret intelligence to Holland and other places; an 
he was 9 to kave the court and the 3 
y 


Wegen Tr. at 
but before hes ſet out; he was Teized and ſent to the Baſ-. 
tile. M. le Tellier wrote at the fame time to the ele- 
tor of Brandenberg, to jultify- the action: which he did 
by aſſuring him, that his miniſter was an intelligencet M 
the pay of ſeveral princes. However, the year after, 1659, x 
he was ſet at liberty, and eſcorted by a guard to Calais; 
from whence he paſſed over to England, and thence to 
Holland. There De Witt, the penſionary, received him 
affectionately, and protected him powerfully: he had indeed 

been the victim of De Witt, with whom he had held a 

ſecret correſpondence, - which was diſcovered by intercepted 
letters. He reconciled: himſelf afterwards to France, and 
heartily eſpouſed its intereſts; whether, out of ſpite to the 
prince of Orange, or from ſome other motive;, and the 
count d' Eſtrades repoſed the utmoſt confidence in him. 
For the preſent, the duke of Brunſwick Lunenburg made 
him his reſident at the Hague; and he was appointed, be- 
fides this," ſecretary-interpreter of the States General for 
foreign diſpatches. V 

The miniſtry of De Witt being charged with great 
ertnts, the honour of the commonwealth, as well as of 
the penſionary, required that they ſhould be written; and 
Wicquefort was pitched upon as the propereſt er” 
ſuch a work. He wrote this hiſtory under the mſpedion, . _ 
as well as protection? of the penſionary, who furmiſhet -- 


/ 


e. him with ſuch memoirs as tre wanted; and had made fuch © 

e. a progreſs, as to begin the printing of it; when, being ac< 

at, cuſed of holding  ſecret'correſpondence with the enemies 
180 of the States, he was made priſoner at the Hague in Marck 


1675; and, Nov. following, condemned to perpetual im 
priſonment, and to the forfeiture of all his effects. His 
ſon publiſhed this ſentence in Germany the year after, 
with remarks, which he. addreſſed to the plenipotentiaries 


ey aſſembled” then at Nimeguen to treat of peace: but theſe 
2 powers did not think proper to meddle with the al- 
ot fair. Wicquefort amuſed himfelf with contmaing his 

a - 


hiſtory :of the United Provinces; Which oe NO 
as was natural for a man in his ſituation, with ſatirical 
ſtrokes, not only againſt the prince of Orange, whom he 
perſonally hated, but alſo againſt the government and the 
court of juſtice; who had condemned him. This work 
was publithed at the Hague in 1719, with this title, 
L'Hiſtoire des Provinces-Unies des Pays-Bas, depuis 
„le parfait etabliſſement de cet Etat par la Paix de 
Munſter:“ it contains 1174 pages in folio, 246 of wWhick 
= ws 2. | | EE Were 
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| Alben. o W 1 LK I NS {Joun), a Weft i ingenious age learned 


| his « Me at Fawlſey, near Daventry, in Northamptonſhire, i in the 
| 8 houſe of Be . 


thy John Dod. He was taught his Latin and Greek by Ed- 
5 9 i c the 2 5 of. All Saints in Oxford:;+ and his proficiency 


arts. He afterwards entered into orders; and Was firl 


With whom he continued ſome time. Upon the breaking 


priſons + ©} :. 
He continued ey For retail till p77 795 * en con- 


exchanging cleaths with: the lady, be went out, 

| refuge at The burt of the duke of Zell; from 
1 AL he withdrew in 1581 diſguſted, becauſe that x prince 
would not c with more zeal in getting his ſentence 
reverſed at the Hague. It is not known: what became of 
him after; but he. is ſaid to Have died in 1682. His 
85 LAmbaſſadeur & ſes, fonctions, printed at che Hague 
1681, in 2 vols. 291 18 his W Work. Hepubliſhed, 
in 1677, during his impriſonment, * Memoixes touchant 
$ les: FS aſfideurs & les Miniſtres Fen He tranſ- 
lated ſome books of travels from the into French; 
and alſo from the Spaniſh, LAmbafſade « de D, Garcia 
de Silva Figueroa en Ferſe, contenant la Politique de 
ce grand empire, &c." Theſe works, which Wicque- 
fort was at the e n 


Curious and ingrreſing things.” . e 


* 


As: 


. 57 the riſſe 'of her'owh Hberty in order to procur 


Engliſh biſhop, was tlie ſon of Mr. Walter Wilkins, ci- 
tizen and goldſmith of Oxford; and was born in 161% 


mother's. father, the celebrated Diſſenter Mr. 
ward Sylveſter, a noted man, who kept a private ſchool 


Was ſuch, that at thirteen he entered a ſtudent of New 
Tan, in 1627 He made no long ſtay there, but was re- 
moved to Magdalen Hall, and there took che degrees in 


chaplain to William Lord Say, and then to CHarles count 
Palatine of the Rhine, and prince elector of the empire, 


out of the civil war, he joined with the parliament; and 
took the ſolemn; league and covenant. ki e afterwards 

made warden of Wadham-college by 1 the committee. of par- 
| Jament, appointed for reformi the: univerlity ;:and be- 
ing created bachelor of divinity the-#2th. of , 164, 
was the day following put into p m of Kis v 
ſhip. - Next year he was crea D. P. and about that 


Hans, took whe eee ens | — — 7 por 


* - 
* 
* 8 „ 


| EX ah . 
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5 " 3 25 1 3 | 4 — 8 2 | 
EO LK. I . 8. e 
töne ne married Robins, the widow: PER 


4 Faak WI canon of Canon:Chriſt;: and fiſter to 
or of England Whien 


'Qliver Cromwel then lotd 1 


*o thie ſtatutes of Wadi ol - 
prohibit the 15 from niatrying, 
8080 from Oliver, to retain the waxden- 
| a haha" . Was by Richard 
rinity co 5 
Eefted from thence the year 1 1 upon the 1% 5 
Then de e to the honourable 
oo Ian, and rector of St. Lawrence Jemy, 
only, 97 the promotion of Dr. Seth Ward to the 
bithopric of Exeter, About this time, he betamie a mem- 
le. nook 5 was choſen of aber. council,” and 
20 eir m eminent mem 78. Sen 
mnie, he vas 1 dean of 1 5 


be 


a 4 — doch 7 us, "thar he obtained this biſhopric by nid oc, 45 
| the intereſt of Yuliers duke 5 "Buckingham; and'the — 2 22 Times, 
againſt bim to be Wat, B 
"raiſed by ſo ill A man. Dr. Walter Pope obſerves, SS 
_ - Wilkins, for: ſome THe the Reſtoration; way out of ?+ 4 
* favour both at Whitehall and Lambeth, on account of his 


judice 


Cl | 
f matriage with Oliver Cromwell fiſter and that 2 
oy Sheldon; . Sofa of almoſt all eee pe = 
Mr.  fermeius; oppoſed his Sion: chat however, when 
Ed. biſhop Ward: atroduced bird afterwards to the archbiſhop, 
chool he was very obligingly received, and treated kindly by by | 
ency ever after; He did not hl hog preferment- long 
New 


he died of the ſtome, at Dr, on's houſe, in Xt 
lane, London; Nov, 19, 169%. He was buried in the 


is re- 

* chancel of the church of St, Lawrence 2 His 

gt funetal ſermon was preached by Dr. William Lloyd, hen 

ack dean of . Who, 8 Wilkins had been abuſed 9 _. 
dire, Bl and vilified per Ray beyond way: man of his time, thought 

aking - no over ard tony thing that was good of kim. 
an W rent as his complexion and principles 

"7 were from thoſe of Wilkins, has bien candid enough to 

f pat give him dhe following character: 4 He was, ſays he, 

£3 bes * a perſon endowed with rar. gifs; he was a notable the- 

3648, * and preacher, a curious eritic in ſeveral matters, 8 
iden- % an oneellont: mathematician and experimentift, and ones 
+ that J 25 Well feen in mechaniſms and new philoſophy, of which . + 
wel 9 3 3 1 5 — 
8 „ . See. 


, > 
* * * 
* 


| 
| 
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. < highly advanced the ſtudy and pe okaſtro 
* 6 both a6 Oxford while he was warden of Wadhbam- 


W 113K 4T Ns. : 


* 7 * 
* . at 
- i 0 * 


ilege, and at London while he was Fellow of the = 


_ Society; \and--[-;cannot ſay, that there was am, thing 
t deficicntinchim,; but a conſtant: ps and 2 a 
Err mon ewntroghts s bao ts 


b Wilkins had two piepen in his ndtare, which 


he” 


him very: obnoxiolis to the churchmen,.from: 15 5 


+ 


tlie pteſudices againſt? him princi 
avowed moderation, and 5 kindly, 


powers Who they would, or let them bee 


flowed: Arſt, he 
affected ;towards 
diſſenters, ſor a oomprebenſian of hõρq he openly. and 
earneſtiy contended: ſecondly, he thought: it right: and 
- reaſonable to ſubmit to the powers in being, be thoſe 
liſhed how 
they would.“ And this making him as teady to fwear 
vallegiance to Charles LL, after he was teſtored tothe crown, 
as to the uſurpers, while they p = He was: 

with being various and unſt lex: With 


. having no principles at all, with: ev. 8 ee 


that is bad. Vet the greateſt and beſt qualities are aſeribe 


td him, if not unanimouſly, at leaſt by many ſozxeminent | | 
and good men, that one cannot belp concluding him to 
hae been à moſt excellent perſon. Dr. I illotſen, in the 


preface to ſome . germons of Biſhop Wilkins,“ publiſhed 
y him in 1682, animadverts upon à ſlight and unjuſt 
character, as he thinks it is, given of the hbiſnhop m Mr. 
Wood's . Hiſtoria & Antiquitates Univexſitatis Oxoni- 
_F enſis;”. **whether by dhe author,” ſays be, or by ſome 
+ other hand, Tam not cnrious to know”: and;concludes 


0 . Sa; animadyerfions: in the-following words; „ Upon the 


hole, it hath: ſten been no mall matter of. wonder to 


- rt 
2 Re 


= e and quality, 89g of of . ſingular 1 
ein all the ene 


0 me, hence it ſnould come to ;paſs, that ſo great a man, 
and fo great a lover of mankind, Who was fo highly 
e, yalued and reverenced by all that knew him, ſhould: 5 


have the hard. fate to fall under the heavy diſpleaſure and 


4 cenſure of thoſe who knew him not; and, ts be, Who 
$ never did any thing to make himſelf one-perſonal enemy, 
„ ſhould have the ill ſortune to have ſoe many. I Wink I 
may truly ſay, that there are or have been vory few in 
Wo this age and nation ſo well known, and ſo greatly 
© eſteemed and fayoured, by ſo many perſons of high 
orth and {eminence 
profeſſions, as our author was- And 
this ſurely cannot be denied him, it is ſo ell known to 


150 1 ee e Ye living. du zu, been ſo gin 
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character of biſhop 


1 „ 
10 a even 2h kj 5 enemies, that in the late times 
«gf copifaſion almaſt a in hat was preſeryed " — 


* £1 ity, and learning, of good order and 
1 1 rou in che univerſity of Oxford, Mas chiefly... 


to 1 5 prudent onde 4 encon ent: 
woe] con nid eratio all ich alone,” had | "th ere. been 5 
«might hayes mh Ape there to hape ret 
4 his memory with at leaſt Bo kindneſs and. re 
The-other Hand, Dr. Tillstton f Ientighs, 7 5 


the dean of 'Chrift Church; and Andes, pl 


Wood's % Athen Oxonienfs?” wii tran] Ong neg (FEM 5 


and who, na | 8 alterations 1 5 75 the, privi af 
that compiler, Was ſu to inſe) poor 9 — — 
ow 75 bing 


ns, to 12 in the Lati 
verſion. © Sir Peter Pett, in his epiſtle to the reader befote 
biſhop Barlow's "$6 Genuine Remains, printed in 1693, 


810, after ing notice of the alteration 30 nt tioned, er: N 


2 himſelf in theſe terms of Wilkins: This 1 8 

fays he, © was an ornament both to the yniverty 

" Englith nation; and one who adorried the go l oY 

t by his great intete@uil and moral endowments: and it 
+ was for his honour, that the giyer of his character had 

© not 2 ſoul large enough to to be able to comprehend the ide 


of bis great genius.” Liks him mentioned by my 
„Bacon, for having cut out his whole eſtate into ohliga- 
2 tions, Us biſhoy dealt ſo 1 in: the Ex} nge of the greateſt - 


part of his'tims, and his ſoul was ſo continual 65 trav 
* with the | god of the world in in general, and of his frien 
10 in particular, tht the Dy. defi gn to leſſen 298 
* canhot eſe animadve on; and the vanity of attempt 
« Ig 1 it in 125 perſon of Chriſt- Church Teemed to me the 
„more nauſeous, becauſe 1 was preſent with that biſhop 
„in Oxford, when he made it his particulat 7 9 1 6ů —5— to 


0 Cromwell's ma 1 jo general, not to baniſh that perſon from 
e 


cc. „ "and rein prevailed with him, notwith 
ng the ; ap! plications that had been made to him for it by 
6 Df Owen, and by the Preſbyterian heads of houſes, — 


„ Bifhop Wilkins,” adds he, ** was ſo great a blefling to oy | 


" wy at 'bis memory claims tlie being bleſſed 
« Engl World; and it is as needleſs 10 praiſe *. as 
«to gild gold; and as needleſs. too to fear, that his - 


4 character can be deleted! by mens minds, as that gold can 
< periſh; it being more ea 9 7 8 make gold, than to deſtroy 5 
9 


* it,” Barnet, 19 his life of Sir Matthew Une. pr ted in 
"o FP. of oat rs * was 1 8 8 = 
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a 8 , A any be ever Knew 
History he ſays, "it 


that cho & he, ma 900 = 
q 4 . that allj | e, wet 
; Owe A. I ws 
a tp, propagate 


TT vughts, to take eg eff from being in parties, 
ä ** My frgs m en e from 3 ins 
. at J abouf opinions... | 
8 d promater of. e; philoſe 
e + ANC 2 k Fl 85 0 
"What rally aſnbitious, put was ae e de s/o Ep 
He was a lover of rmavkind; 1 had a delight 
in eite good.“ The hiſforian; 5 afterwards 
another ns poſſeſſed in a ſupreme degree, and 
_ which it was well for him he did, fince Fre had had great occa- 
| Fon for the uſe of it: and that, was, ſays he, courage, 
hieb could ſtand, againſt a current, and "againſt all the 
Es 45 Wich which ill-natured & een ſtudicd to 
1 * 162d bim“ - 

We wilt conclude our account of. this. extrao noir 
 __. perfon with making mention of his w whic 
af them very ingenious. and learned, and many. of 

them particularly curious aud entertaifing. His firſt pub- 
| Heation was in 1638, when he was only twenty-four years 
of ape, of à piece, intituled; “ The Diſcovery, of 2. new 
6 ore or, a Diſcourſe tending to prove, that 1 it.18 pro- 
| dle chere re. may be another 1 World in the 
1 1 2 with. 2 Diſcourſe concernipg ofibility 15 2 
| by ' paſſage rhither,” in 8vo, Two, years. Gi 185 1180 640, 
55 "out another Piete of the lame naturg, KA r(courſc 
concerning à new Planet: "tending. to U that tis 
. probable our Earth is one of the in Zug His 
85 name Was not put to either of theſc nie but they. v Were 
o well known to be his, that Ls enus, in bis map of 
16 moon, dedicated to the king of: IL one — 2 

lunar ſpots after Wilkins's n piece, in 
1641, 18 intituled, Mercury; 51. Bs Fry and Iwift 
, + * Meſſenger ; ſhewing, how'a' Man may with | privacy and 
8 4 communicate his Thoughts to a Ffiend zt any 
3 ce,” in vo. His fourth, in 1648, ** Mathemati- 
e cal Magie; or, the Wonders that may be formed by 
3 Mechanical Geometry,” in 8vo. All thele pieces were 
LY 8 Cas in one "voſume * in . under the 
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5 . LILaK;l, Ns. | » 
k 1 165 The Mathematical and, Philoſo Works. of . 
S the Right Reverend John Wilkins, &c. | * A print 
. | of 2 an 9 1 title. page handſomely engraven, 
« d an, 9 his, life and writings. To this collec- 
8 nion is alſo ſub joined an * of a 5 work, printed 
0 in 1668, folio, and intituled, Eſſay towards. a Real 
, < and à Philoſo Language.” Theſe are 
y tis mathematical and philoſophical works: bis ogical _ 
by ae, 1. *« Eccleſiaſtes ; or, a Difcotrſe of the Gift of Treach-  - 
h ing, as it falls under the Rules of Art,” 1646. This . .. 
2 doubt was written with a view to reform the prevailing = 
; cant of the times he lived in; for no.caan Was ever farther 
wt from canting, than Wilkins. 2. . Diſcourſe-concerning 
Is 00 "the Beauty of Providence, in all the rugged Paſſages of 
d 4 it, 1649 3. Diſcourſe concerning the. Gift of 
* «CP thewing what it is, wherein it conſiſts, and 
* „% how. far it is attainable by induſtry,” Kc. 1663. This 
2 was againſt enthuſiaſm. and | fanaticiſm, "Theſe were 
0 3 e in his life-time; after his death, in 167 * - 
ubliſned two other of his Works: 7 4. Sermons 
oy my on ſeveral Occaſions; and, 5. Of the Prin- 
re 4 oy and Duties of Natural Rebgion:” both in 8 vo. 
of Tillotſon telle us, in che preface to the latter, that the 
b- «firſt twelve chapters were written out for the he pela, in his 
rs „ life-time; and that the remainder bath been eee 
4 (& and made: up out of his 0 5 Ane | 
he WILKINS (David), F. 8.4 3 Anecdotes 
45 of che archiepiſcopal E at ne about 1725, al 
. by Archbiſhop? Wake, and drew up 2 very curious-cata- . a. 
le logue of all the MSS. aud printed books in that valuable.” 
Us library in his time, which remains there to this day, This 
lis dee he publiſhed in 1218; when reſigning chat office, 
TC the archhiſnop appointed for his ſucceſſor ohn Henry Ott, 
of born in the Canton of Zurick; Hhbere his father; Tehded, 
he from whom his Grace had recoived. many, eivilitzes in the 
5 younger part of life [ag. As a reward for his/induifty ned 
- Ta} Mr, Ot ha option ; 
„ oy weak lene | 
ny the ſee, remembering lis former kind - 21, 1723, e him ma 3 the - 
4 10 N e bee * — ah Wave 6, 12 5 
- - prieſt and}; rolled 1 Jone 26, He continued: a. 
| an- 


; 2 to the reftory of Blackmanfton,.. tin archbiſhep Wake dest 
Nest my to that of Ealt derſtood coins ind al of which 
Pr N „1% %% be had N collefiion "extreme 
: as Derhil . Suſſex Lt: cont £22 2 Mer YEN" } 
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- -  Jearnihg; Archbiſhop Wide | ye" 173 8 3 
ny, *Ferraents.. He was wk Metec d 05 of 9 88 
-Parvs, April 3% 10 50 to Vile it Chart; Aug. 
285 1719, being D.; te the Nasty of Had. 
'Jeighj Nov. 1 by 355 ; Allitateck chaplain c hig 
Nov. 24. 17/19; l to the recbtry Fer Mole Leigh, 
Nov. 25 8 appointed Nis, State Commiffary of 
de dean Sing: ; Jonny and e with W. 
Beauvoir; reftor © Nov, 2, 1 
td a ptebend of . 1720 te 
his Grace's option of tlie act of Suffolk "May 16, 
17524. He publiſhed, f. i* Novi Teſtamentum | 
eum, Gba. 1716, * to,. 2. A flne e tion of  Leges 
1 Aug Hot Sunemles ecelefaſticls! eiviles ; accedunt Leges 
las Edvard Latine;*Gulielmi Con veſtotis Gallo - Norman- 
be &Henrici I. Latina; fübjungitür Domini Henr. 
© Spelmanni Codex Legum Vetervm Statutorum”Regni 
+ Anglizz qua ab in 1 GulelmiT. uſque'ad"antium 
_ -<:nonum Henr.' HT. edita ſunt. Toti opert' premintitur 
* Differtatio Epiſtolaris: admodum Rev. Domini Gujliclmi 
* Nicolſoni Epiſcopi Derrenſis de jure ſeudali yeterum 
de San Cum Sad. MSS: conti notas; verfionem 
. & gloſſarium ad) cit David Wilkins, 8. T. oni 
cus Cantuarie Reverendiſſimo in Chriſto Patri ac Do- 
* Hin DomineGyhelmo Divina ProvideritiaArchiepiſcopo 
« Cantuarienfi, &c. &c. a ſacris domeſticis & Bibhoth. Lond. 
= « 1721,” folio. 3. A ſplendid edition of“ Selden's «Works, 
— 726, 3 es lie. 4; „ Pentatzuchus Coptieus, Lond. 
3% 470, 8. **ConciliyM n+ Britanniz & Hibetnie, A 
*» » Synod o Verolamj XL VI, ad nen- 
8 5 Dich 2 AU e accedunt Confiitationes & 
id alia ad Hiftorians ccleſiz Angleariz ſpectantia à Davide 
„Wiking 8. F. P. Arcliidiatond Suffolcienfi, '& Cano- 
a mieg Cantuarienfi;- colleQa,” | four" oli kiſs. He 
Ae Aug. 6, 1940,” aged '62:—PDri Wilkins's'*:Prefatio 
218 Hiſtorian Aiteratiam Britannorum ante Cæſar is adven- 
. tung, Bibliothecæ hufus Schema, e e 
s aliaquę ſcitu non indigna compleQens,” 2 
10 Biſho N $61 able Wee e 
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| 927 'S "3 Very diſting boy chara Wy was the young- - 
"6 eit 55 of; ward Wilbams, Eſq: of Aber Conway in 

F in r he was -born- . 


5X 4 


2 
2 


1 


4 


20 ii and ut fixteen years 
college in Cambridge. His natural 
commoty/ and his application” Kill mote ſop for he was Hecker, Bo. 
of ſo ſingular and happy. a constitution chat from his on., 


h wv 


WELLIAMS 
Maths” ee 8 at the public ſehoot ute of © 
0 


upwards he never? required. more than three hours try 


93 
ſlee p out of the twenty-four, io keep him in perfect health Un. 
He 8 /the' degrees im arts, and was made fellow of his DA 
college; yet, this firſt Ren oe of - preferment-was obtained 


way of bf nandediue tes: 1. His manner of 


by 
ſtudying bad ſomething r in it,” He uſedꝭ to allot 
* month to à certain province, 1 almoſt 


as ceſſation from labour; at the end of 


E refteſning 
which, he Would take up ſome other matter; and ſo on, 


till he came round to his former courſes- This method he | 


obſerved eſpecially i in his theological ſtudies; and he found 
his acebunt in it. He was alſo an exact philoſupher, as 


well as an able divine; and admirably verſed in all bran- 


cher of literarute, 59 n wit nar 7 


He was not, however; fo TERS diſtinguiſſued for his learn- 
ing. as for his ſtrange dexterity and fkill in buſimeſs. 
When he was no more than five and twenty, he was 

<A by the college in ſome concerns of theirs; on 

oceaſions he was ſometimes admitted to ſpeak be- 
— archbiſhop Bancroft, Who was exceedingly taken 
with his engaging wit and decent behaviour. Another 
time he was deputed by the maſters and fellows of his 


college their agent to court, to petition the king for a 
poem mg 8 at” increaſe of their maintenance; when 


he in his ſuit, and was taken particular no- | 
tier of by the king: for there was ſomething in him, | 
whieh his majeſty” ed ſo well, that he told him of it 


long after, When he came to be his principal officer. 
He enteted into orders in his twenty-ſeventh year; and 
took a ſmall living, Which lay: beds St. Edmunds Bu- 


the confines of Norfolk. In 1611, he was 


rYy.- Upon 
inſtituted to the rectoty of Grafton Regis in Northarup- 
tonſhire, at the king's * preſentation; and the ſame. year 


was recommended to We lord chancellat Egerton fur 


kis chaplain, but obtained leave of the chancellor to con- 


tinue one year longer at Cambridge, in order to ſerve 
the office of proctot of the univerfity. Ing 16 f, he was 
inſtituted to the rectory of Graſton- nderwood in Nor- 
thamptonſhire,” at the preſentation of Edward earl of 
WO * che ſame. * dock a bachelor af dive 

Re _ nity' 3 


- 


ddiittod/of St. e 
Wert very un ab, Dr. job J 
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__ ©» ©" mity's degreg. i he was Muds 0 

3 proc” rector of W dgrave in n 

. +. $614; and between thit vent and 1617 Ms collated. 
| rebend und tegen 971 in then church of 

Lacke . prebends in thoſe” Peterbotaug h., 1 


WRT uno rs” "St Beide, e n — 
n 


The Ae Pinto, 4 bite, 0 S 
1616-17, gave Williams ſims bas Lag 


written with his aun Hand. "His $ otros upon the 
day of his death, called Williams to him, and told him, 


“chat if he wanted” e Ria he would Eave him ſuch a 
* 

„world like à gentleman.“ Sit,“ fays Wien biss 

<« your hands: you have filled my cup full: Jam far 

by Seer want, unleſs it be of your. lordſhip's,, ireftions. 

<4 howto-livein the world, if 1 ſurvive you”; „Well,“ 


ſaid the chancellor, 1 know you ard an expert work- 
man: take theſe tools to work with: they are the beſt 


„have; and ſo gave hirn tlie books and paper, Bp. 


Hacket ſays; that he ſaw tlie notes; and that they were 
collections for the well ordeting the high court. of 
parliament; | the court of khancery, the. far chamber, 


and the couneil-board: ſo that 1 wy had a good ock 


to ſet up with; and Hacket does not doubt but the 


marrow of his Politics was drawn, from Elanepllor: mw 
ton's papers. 


When Sir Pn, Be was made lord — be 


offered to continue Williams ts chaplain; Who, how 
ever, declining it, was made à juſtice af the peace by 


his lordſhip for the 'county of Northampton. He., me 
made king's/chaplain' at the ſame time, and had orders 


to attend his majeſty in his northern progteſs, £4 | 


was to begin ſoon after; but the biſhop. "of: Win 


got leave for him to- ſtay and to take by doctor's degree, 4 


for the ſake of giving entertainment. to Marco Antonio 
de Dominis, arehbiſhop of *Spalato, who was lately come 


to England, and deſigned to be at Cambridge the com- 75 
mencement following. The welten which he main- 
tained for his degreg were, „ Supremus magiſtratus non 


V eſt excommunicabilis,” and ** SubdyQio galicis eſt qu- 
« tilatio ſacramenti & ſacerdotii.” In 1519, he preach- 


ed before the king on Matth. ii. 8, anch printed his ſermon 
by his -majeſty's order. The fame year, he was collated 
0 o the A of og td 750 the year: after n, 


to 


legacy in his will, old enable him do begin n the 


S 


a a. * W:1 R LA M8. f | 
to thee deanery af Meſtminſter, He obtained this pre- 
ſerment by;the intereſt of the marquis of Buckingham ; 
whom for fore time he negleged to couxt, lays bp. 
Hacket, for two reaſogs: firſt, becauſe. he ,mightily ſuſ- 
Ged che continuance of the marquis in. fayour at court; 
Pond, becauſe he ſau that the marquis, wal very 
apt fucddenly to look cloudy upon his creatures, as if 
he had raiſed them up on purpoſe ta caſt them down. 
However, once, hen che doctor was attending the king, 
in the abſence of che niarquis, hiz majeſty aſked him 


in hand, When he was at,Bugkingham?, Sir, faid the 


it wih no name, only, By an old prebend gf Weſt- 
% ner dre oc Pani eee 
The: lord chancellor Bacon being removed from his 
office in May 1621, Williams was made lord keeper of 
the great ſeal of England, the 1oth of July, following: 
aud the ſame month biſhop of Lincoln, with the deanery 
of Weſtminſter, and the rectory of Waldgrave, in com- 
mendam. When the great ſeal was brought the king 
from lord Bacon, his majeſty was overheard by ſome 


« by my ſoule, 1 am pained at the heart where to be- 
„ ſtow this; fr, as to my lawyers, I thinke they be all 
„ Knaves. “ Wilfams attended king James at his death, 
and preached his funeral ſermon, on 2. Chron. ix. 29, 30, 
31. which vas afterwards printed. That king had pro- 
miſed to confer upon him the arehbiſhopric,of York at 
the next vacancy; byt waging way conduct in many 
pointy not wein agreeable. to the duke of Buckingham, 
e was removed by Charles I. from his poſt of lord 
keeper, Oct. 1626. He was ordered alſo not to appear 
in parliament, but refuſed to comply with that order, 
and promoted the petition of right. Aſterwards, 175800 
We 2 n 3 . lome 
Pa 


abruptly, and without any relation to, che diſcourſe then 


near him to ſay, upon the delivery of it to him. Now  - 


Rebellion, 
Book IV. 


| forne inforingitritls brought 
der, by the contrivance f 
wis fined 10,00 J. to che king, to fuffer imp Wer 
during his majeſty's pleaſure; and to be ſu 
the high commiſſion —8 from all his dig UP Gee | 
and functions. There was a ſettled mifuni ferſtanding be. 
tween Williams and Laud, the latter Tooking upon Wil- 
 liams'as'a man who gave encouragement to the Puritans, 
and was cool with refpect- to church - diſcipline; Fhile on 


7 11114 u 8. 
w bin ib che gu ein- 


the Other hand Williams took Land to be a 'Favourer 


| of the Papiſts. Williams continued in the Tower three 


rs and à half; and, when the irliament met in 
V6vember 1640, petitioned the King, 7 the queen's me- 


___diation, for hi enlargement,” and that he might have his 


whit ſent him as a peer to ſit in parliament: but che lord- 
keeper Finch and archbiſhop” Land * this requeſt, 


and prevailed with the king to tefuſe ft. "However, about 
24 ® fortnight after, the houſe of lords ſent the uſher of the 
| black-rod, to demand the biſhop'of Lincoln from the Heu- 
tenant wy the Tower; upon which he was brought to the 


zrhament houſe, and took his feat among his brethren. 
hen, after this, ſome were ſet on to try how he ſtood 
affected to his proſecutors, he 'anſwered, that if they 
* had no w fk chan him, they might fear no harm; 


sand that h faluted them with the charity of a biſhop.” 
And now the king, underſtanding with what covrage and 


temper he had cliaved' himſel under his misfortunes; 


__ wis pleaſed to be reconciled to him; and commanded all 


orders, filed or kept i in any court or regiſtry upon the for- 
mer informations againſt him, to be taken off, razed, and 


cancelled, that nothing ONE ſand” HPO.” record. to his 


diſadvan 


Hiſt, of the "When the eil of Strafford Ae to be — in 


parliament, Williams defended the rights of che biſhops, 
in a very fignificant ſpeech; to vote in caſe of blood, as 
2 relates; but lord Clarendon relates juſt the con- 

He ſays; that this biſhop, without communicating 
wit any of his ig hs ns declared his- opinion, 
that they ought not to reſent; and offered, not 


only in his on name, but Forthe reſt of the! biſhops, 
e to withdraw always when that bufitiefs was entered up- 
«© on?” and ſo, adds the noble*hiftorian; betrayed a fun- 
damental right of the while order, to the great preju- 
dice of the king, and to the taking away the Hſe of that 
perſon, who could not otherwiſe have ſuffered,” ann Shortly 


- after, 


ment f 'Latd;” he 
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zer, Aden 1 king ; deela a ws 


nor could in. ie nlp his royal 1 to that a 

of attainder, and When ** tumults came about the court 
with noule ; and e of 19 7 ce, the lord Say deſired 

the King to confer with for the ſatisfaction 
of his conſcience, al png ita Williams, in particular; 
who told him, 5 ord Fora that % he muſt con- 


„ ſider, that as he had a, private capacity and a public, 
« ſo he had a puhli ie conſcience as well as à private; that 
0 - his private conſcience,. as à man, would not 
ermit him to dg, an. a, contrary, to his. own under- 
anding, | judgement, . / ence, Un public 
a 4 a8 a og h,. obliged to do all 
« things for the | 899d. ople, and. to e Fa | 
F kingdom in peace 8 115 and his po aun would 
* not only permit him s £:n1 that, PoE, even oblige and 
be * require him; 25 at he ſaw, Fg what commotion the 
people Were; his own. life, and that of the queen 
oF 1 00 the royal iſſae, might probably be 1 to that 
** fury: and it would be very Ahn if his conſcience 
*« thould prefer the Fight of one ſingle private perſon, how 
innocent ſoever, before all thoſe, other lives and the 
a preſervation of e kingdom. This,“ continues 99 : 
Clarendon, *,was the argumentation, of that unhappy ca 
« ſuift, who. truly, it may be, did believe himſelf:” Tot 
he reveals another anecdote, which ſhews, at leaſt if true, 
that biſh Williams could have no favourable intentions 
towards the unfortunate. earl of Strafford. It had once 
been mentioned to the biſhop, when he was out at court, 
whether by authority or no was not known, ſays the hiſ- 
torian, that his peace ſhould be made there, if he 1 8 
'* refign his biſhopric and deanery of Weſtminſter, and 
take a good biſhopric in Ireland:“ which he poſitively 
refuſed; , and ſaid, he bad much to do to defend 
« himſelf againſt, the archbiſhop (Laud] here; but if 
„ he was in Ireland, there was a man, (meaning the 


{earl of I: ak who, wonld, cut N HR head within 
66 one month.” 


P's 1641, he was, 3 the archbiſhop ric - of Vork; 

and the ſame Fear e in a Jong os hee „ the bill 55 | 
depriving the biſhops of their fas in the bouſe of lords, 

Which had this e at it laid the bil aſleep for five 

months. Then the mob flocked abgqut the parliament- 

houſe, crying gut,?“ No biſhops, no biſhops; and infult- 

ed the prelates, as "ey, PO to the — Williams 

2 | 


8 | bay 
c I » oy : P66 W. 2 1 
WILLIAM. 
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was one of Ihe hiſhops/ who, was moſt rydely treated 
k 8 aſmaulted, and his obes ET 


the, deanery of Wide ri and ſending for all the bi. 
mo 


8 were, in number twelve, pro. 
[ neceſſary, that oy might unani- 


zainſt the force that was uſted upon them; 


feſted 2 great ſatisfacton in it; ſome pf then faying that 


Clarendon ſays, there was on 

houſe of commons, that ſpoke in the 

impetuous prelates; who ſaid, among other things, that 
dhe did not believe they were gullty of high n but 


that they were flarkimad;* and therefore defired they 


u ot In Eno eto Pe 
June 1642, the King being at York, our Archbiſhop 
Was enthroned'in perſon in his own cathedral; but ſoon 
after the King had left York, which was in July following, 
was obliged to leave it too; the younger Hotham, who 
was coming thither with his forces, paving ee ene 
to ſeize and kill him, for ſome opprobrions words ſpoken 
of him concerning his uſage of the King at Hull. He re- 

5 to Aber Conway, and fortified Conway caſtle for thc 
King; which fo pleafed his Majeſty, that by a letter, Ox- 
ford Aug. the 1ſt, 1643, He « heartily defired-him to 
„go on with that work, alring him. that Whatever 
% monies he ſhould pe HEEs: 5 the fortification,,of the 
_* fajd caſtle; ſhould be repayed unto him, before the 


+ "6 his 


© cuſtody thereof ſhould be put into any other hand than 


WW. 15 Lit. M 80 


60 his own,. 1 ſuch” as (be ſhould commind.” By virtue 
of a 1 64: 34: the rchbiſhop Fei utes his 
nephew -W alam u cl 85 2 to have 14 cuſtody ot 
this caſtle; and ſome time after, being ſent for, . out/to 


attend- the King. ing Oxford, hom he 1s {kid to 99 


cautioned dei m arly againſt Cromwell; who, “ though 
6s, then of but mean rank and uſe in the army vet would 
« be lure. to, riſe higher... 1 knew lum, fays. he, at Bug- 


gen; but never knew his religion. He Was 2 common Hacket, 
« ſpokeſman for ſectaries, and maintamed*their part with p. 212. 
„ Hs never diſcqurſed, as if he were pleaſed P il. 


with your majeſty and your great officers ; me, he 
„loves none, that are more than his equals. © Your 
2 Majeſty « did. him but Juſtice in re epuling a petition, put 
« up by him againſt Sir Thomas 

« Ely; but he takes them all for his enemies, that would 
not let him undo his beſt friend: and above all that 
live, 1 think he is injuriarum per ſequentiſſimus, as Portius 
Latro ſaid of Catiline. He talks openly, that it is ft 


ſome ſhould act more vigorouſly againſt your forces, . 


and bring your petſan into the power of the parliament. 
«He e good word of Bis general 8 earl of 
« Eflex; becauſe, he ſays, the carl is but half an enemy 
« e your, Majeſty, and hath done you more fayqur,than 

rm. His fortunes. are broken, that it is impoſſible 
for N to ſubſiſt, much leſs to be what he aſpires to, 
but by your majeſty's bounty, or by the ruin of us all, 


« and a. common confuſion ; as one ſaid, * Lentulus ſalca 


<« republica ſalvus eſſe non potuit. In Mort, every beaſt 
* hath ſome evil properties; but Crompell hath the 
properties of all evil beaſts. My humble motion is, 
either that you would win him to you by promiſes of 


+ fair treatment, or catch him by ſome ſtratagem, and cut 
40 him off. * 


Aſter ſome ſtay at Oxford, he returned to his own 


country, having received a freſh from his majeſty 
to take care of all N orth - Wales, but pecially of Conway- 


caſtle ; in which the peo ple 35 the country had obtained 
leave of the achbilhey up all their valuables. A 


year after this, Sir Jo 8 Ss a colonel for the king, 
marching chat way after a defeat, obtained of prince 


Rupert to be ſubſtituted. under his hand commander of the 


ee and ſo ſurpriſing it by force entered it, notwith- 

flanding it was before given to the biſhop under the 

"ings own Bever, to to pofſelt it quietly, till the charges. 2 
* "h 


— 2 


teward, of the Ifle of 


had. been at ſhould be refunded him, which as yet had 
neyer been offered, The archbiſhop's remonſtrances at 

court meeting with no ſucceſs, he being joined by the 
S people, whoſe properties . were detaintd in the 

caſtle, and alſiſted by one colonel Mitton, who Was a zea- 


— — 
* 
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4 any, intention to prejudice, his Majeſty's ſervice, but 
N _ , . agreed to put him into the caſtle, on cpndition that every 
1 1 1 — 51 might poſſeſs his own, which the colonel ſay 
"i n 5, on II 0K GOP FI 7 Of. OMA; 
= Aſter the King was beheaded,” the Archbiſhop ſpent his 
| l 1 hrrom, ſtudy, and devotion; and is faid to have 
0 riſen conſtantly every night out of his bed at midnight, Wl + 
| | and to have prayed for a quater of in hour on his bare 8 
1 knees, without any thing but his ſhirt and waiſtcoat on. 1 
i. He lived not much above a yea? after, dying the 25th of 1 
it March 1650: he was buried in Llandegay Huch, where 5 
| 2 monument was erected to him by his nephew and heir 6 
bl ir Griffieth Williams, Befides ſeveral ſermons, he pub- Wl © 
vl liſhed a book .againſt archbiſhop Laud's innovations in i 
1 N church matters and religious ceremonies, with this title, c 


«The Holy Table, Name, and Thing, more anciently, « 


[ « properly, and literally uſed under the New Teſtament, 15 
** than that of Altar. Written long ago by a miniſter in N 
1 % Lincolnſhire in anſwer to D. Coal, a judicious divine of 2 
| \_ * queen Matie's dayes, Printed for the dioceſe of Lincoln, ; 
4 Hift. of Re- 1637; in 4to. Lord Clarendon, though far from 5 

| bell.BookT. being favourable to this prelate, yet repreſents this ** book 


* o full of good learning, and that learning ſo cloſely and 


! 
[| I t 
11 FT ſolidly applied, though it abounded with too many light 1 
| | _ © expreffions, that it gained him reputation enough to be : 
"74 : able to do hurt; and ſhewed, that in his retirement he s 
ER „had ſpent his time with his books very profitably. He ; 
1 W uſed all the wit and all the malice he could, to awaken 6 
1 the people to a jealouſy of theſe agitations, and innova- | 
hy tions in the exerciſe of religion; not without inſinua- | 
l 1 * tions that it aimed at greater alterations, for which he | 
41 knew the people would quickly find a name: and he 
14 „was ambitious to have it believed, that the archbiſhop 
# * was his greateſt enemy, for his having confſtantl) oppoſed 
vi his riſing to any government in the church, as a man 
1 „ whoſe hot and Ba ſpirit he had Jong known.” 


# | OS” In the mean time, there have not been wanting thoſe, 
By Who, without diſguiſing his infirmitics; have ſet archbiſhop | 
* | | > 2 BY . | : | ? ; 5744 8 5 * Williams 

| | 
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Williams: in 2 Ruth ener light, ab We find, im A 
by the, carl of Clarend PDeL NE m by 5. means. to 1 5 8 
Joyed the man. . ion tells uh, that, “ tho igh Lic of ing 


66 he Was grams, of good ene 8857 
« the height Ser k his Pry Pod Will not. fay 45 12 ? pe 196. 


« odious even to, thoſe chat raiſed. Fg 4 fron Ft 
could not attain to thoſe ends by nel 3 they 


« of him. But being of a comely and ftately pre e | 

« and that animated with a great mind,, made him appear _,. 

« ye proud to the yulgar eye; but that very a. 8. l 

10 mild him to aim at great things, which he affected: fc 

« the old xuinous body of the 3 ab church at Weſtmin 

« was new cloathed by him ; the fair and 92 5 1 2 

« of St. John's in e 5 of his erection; : 

and a very complete uilt by him at, Lincoln col- 

« lege in Oxford, merely for the name of . hafing 

« no intepeſt in nor relation to that univerſity.— But coſe 

« which. hei atened him _mo in the opinion of 

« that knew hi beſt, was his bountiful mind, to men, 

want; being a great patron. to ſupport, where 1 

« merit, "that, wanted ſypply.—Bpt theſe great actions were 

« not publickly.. . choſe were more apparent, that 

were looked on with envious, rather than emulous eyes. 

For che cloſe and intimate correſponde nce, that Was be- 

4tween he biſhop and the old counteſs, of Buckinghani, 

« ſet. many ſcurxilous tongues and ns to work; though 

« he. was, à8 1 have been aſſured, Eunuchys ab ters,“ 5 

This laſt; particular mentioned by Wufon! is not the exact 

truth, though it is very near it; for he had, a8 biſhop 

Hacket lays, + ſuffered. an adxentitious miſchance, Iſa Part I. 

he was about ſcyen,, years, old, which compelled him. to e 8. 

« aQual. chaſi He took a eap,. being then in long 

coats, from thi walls of Conway-town to the ſea-ſhore; Ba 

« looking, that the wind, which was, thei: very ſtrong, 

« would fill his coats like a ſatl,, and, bear him up, às it * 

« his play>fellows, But he found it otherwiſe; for he did 

* light; with his. belly. upon. a big GEE ed ſtone, which 

« cauſed. a ſecret ind ufer. fitter do be underſtood t 

*« farthex, dęleribed; and want: of timely remedy, the ſkill 

* of good, chirurgery, being little known i ip that climate, 

« continued. it to his dying E „They who traduced 

* him, when, he came to be pers not only to he 

amorous, but 10 e gt, Pat A, 15 . and 
„taught common al * — — It, may bluſh at this 

© discovery. 2 lt ( r en Arad 5 | 

ae | 1 8 wo e 


I itality, charity, 1 gener 
A of narrow fortunts, and poor 5 in — unfverffties; 


WET. 


Racket tkewide obferyss;* that he 8 win or Reit 
; do gentlemen 


3 ha his diſhurſements this way every Year zmounted t 
0, or ſamerimes 12001. Hacket had reaſon to kno 


1 ENR 1 dorch he's Vas rm a See article, 
5 + p 3 . wit 
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on and phy ician in South Wales, where ine was born 

1 & father Zach Wallkanis, 'dtiting his te 
Gor | in Wales, imagined that he Had diſcovered, by i 

kind of intuitive penetration, What had eſcaped tlie reſt. of 


mankind. He fancied, that he had been'fortunate enough 


to aſcertain the longitude by magnetifiti; and that the va. 
Tiations of the needle were equal, at equal diſtances, eaſt 


und weſt. The idea fired his imagination; and, prompted 
dy ambition, and the hopes of ſplendid recompence, he 
determined to leave his bufinefs and habitation, for the 
metropolis. Mifs Williams accompanied him, and they 


arrived in London about 17 36; but the bright views which 


had allured him from his profeffion ſoon yaniſhed.” The 
_ rewards which he had 8 himſelf ended in diſap- 


intment, and the ill-fucceſs of his ſchemes may be in- 


ferred from the only recompence which his journey and 
imagined diſcovery A He was admitted a penſioner 


at the Charter-ho When Miſs Williams firſt reſided 


in London, the devoted no inconfiderable portion of ber 
time to its various amuſements. She viſited every object 
chat merited the inſpection of à poliſhed and laudably 
. mind, or could attract the attention of a ſtran- 

ger. 


At a later period of life, ſhe ſpoke familiarly of 
theſe ſcenes, of which the impreſſion was never eraſed, 


though they muſt, however, have ſoon loſt their allure- 
ments. Mr. Williams did not long continue a member 


of the Charter-houſe. An infringement of rules, or ſome 


other miſconduct, obliged him to remove from this aſylum 
of age and . He was now expoſed to ſevere trials, 


and eve n increaſed the gloomineſs of his 
poets n the'y rs 1740, Miſs Willizms loſt her fight 


a cataract, -whiet-prevented” —— in u great meaſure, 


. from ating is rei, , and: alleviating his ſorrows. 


„She ſtill⸗ For-Jiterature equally 
n Ae continuned the ſame attention to the 
, Neatneſs” of her — ps. what | is more eur), 

Continue 
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nt ſtill thetexerciſs of her needle ; a. branch of 
ſemale'accompliſhment-in which ſhe had before di layed” 
great excellente. During the lowneſs of her forturie, ſhe 
worked "for herſelf,” with nearly as much gerte and 
readineſs; a8 if ſhe had not ſu — 4 loſs ſo irreparable. 
Her powers of converſation retained their former vigour. 
Her mind did not ſink under theſe calamities; and the 
natural - activity of her . Nun der to uncoms 
mon exertiotis 5" 
ere et ele ener: = ” 
Ss On days though fallen; 1 
** "IM TER, and with dangers conipals'd; tound, 
And fol litude 1 = 


In 1746, notwithſtanding; dey e me publiſhed. 

the 4 of the Em TIE a6 uliam with notes, tranſlated 
6 e the French of F. La Bleterie. In this tranſla- 
tion ſhe was aſſiſted by two female friends, whoſe name 
was Wilkinſon. This book was printed by Bowyer, in 
whoſe life; by Nichols, we are informed, that he contributed 
the advertiſement, and wrote the notes, in conjunction 
with Mr. Clarke and others. The work was reviſed by Mr. 
Clarke and Maxkland. It does not appear What pecuniary 
advantages Miſs Williams might derive from this publica- 
tion. They were probably not very conſiderable, and 
joner afforded only a temporary relief to the misfortunes of 
ſided her father. About this time, Mr. Williams, Who im- 
F her parted his afflictions to all from whom he hoped con- 
bje& ſolation or affiſtance, told his ſtory to Dr. Samuel John- 
ably ſon; and, among other aggravations of diſtreſs, mentioned 
Fal- his daughter's blindneſs. He ſpoke of her acquirements 
y of in fuch high terms, that Mrs. Johnſon, who was tlien 


aſed, 2 e e ed a defire of ſeeing her; and accordingly 
ure | don / afterwards brought to the Doctor's houſe 
nber => her father; and Mrs. Johnſon found her poſſeſſed of 
ome ſuch qualities as recommended her ſtrongly for à friend. 
lum As her own ſtate of health, therefore, was weak, and her 
1als, huſband was engaged, during the greater part of the day, 
his in his ſtudies, the gave Miſs Williams a general i invitation: 
ight a ftri& intimacy Joon oon took place; but the enjoyment of 
ure, the {hip did not continue long. Soon after its 
WS, commencement, Mrs. Johnſon was attended by her new 
ally companion, in an illneſs, which terminated fatally. 

the Dr. Johnſon ſtill retained his regard for her; warp in 
ary, - 1752, by his recommendation, Mr. Sharp, the ſurgeon, 


wed . Vor. II. <->. - undertook 


undertook to perform the operation on Mifs "Williams's 
eyes, Which is uſual” in {ach caſes, in hopes of reſtoring 
her fight... Her own habitation was not judged conve- 
nient for the occaſion. She was, therefore, invited to 
the Doctor's. The ſurgeon's ſkill, however, proved fruit- 
| leſs, as the cryſtalline humour, was not ſufficiently. in- 
ſpiſfated, for the needle to take effect. The recovery of 
her fight was pronounced impoſſble. After this. dread- 
ful ſentence, ſhe never left the roof which had received 
her during the operation. The Doctor's Kindneſs and 
converſation ſoothed her melancholy ſituation; and her 
ſociety ſeemed to alleviate the ſorrows which his late loſs 
had occaſioned. „ F 
When Dr. Johnſon, however, changed his reſidence, ſhe 
returned to lodgings; and; in 1755; her father. publiſhed 
a book, in Italian and Engliſh, intituled, An account 
of an attempt to aſcertain the longitude: at fea, by an 
% exatt theory of the magnetical Needle.” | 
In 1755. Mrs. Williams's circumſtances were rendered 
more caſy, by the profits of a benefit play, granted her 
by the kindnefs of Mr. Garrick, from which ſhe received 
200l. which were placed in the ſtocks. While Mrs. Wil- 
liams enjoyed fo comfortable an aſylum, her life: paſſed in 
one even tenor. It was chequered by none of thoſe ſcenes 
which, enliven biography by their variety. The next event 
of any conſequence, in the hiſtory of Mrs. Williams, was 
the publication of a volume of ** Miſcellanies in Proſe and 
« Verſc,” in the year 1766. Her friends aſſiſted her, in 
the completion of this bock, by ſeveral voluntary con- 
tributions; and 1001. which was laid out in à bridge 
bond, was added to ber little ſtock by the liberality of her 
ſubſcribers. About the year 1765, Dr. Johnſon removed 
from the Temple, where he bad lived; for ſome time, in 
chambers, to Johnſon's court, Ficet-ſftreet,” and again in- 
vited to his honſe the worthy friend of Mrs. Johnſon. 
The latter days of Mrs. Williams were now rendered eaſy 
and comfortable. Her wants were few, and, to ſupply 
them, ſhe made her income ſufficient. She ſtill poſſeſſed 
an unalterabte friend in Dr. Johaſon. Her acquaintance 
bas ſelect, rather than numerous. T heit ſociety made the 
infirmities of age leſs intolerable, and communicated a 
chearfulneſs to her fitnation, which ſolitary blindneſs 
would otherwiſe have rendered truly deplorable. 
She died at tay houſe of her friend, in Bolt- Court, Fleet- 
ect {whither they removed about the year 177 Wem . 
; + ; ; f þ . % F t 
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ſixth of September 1783, aged ſeventy- ſeven years: She 
bequeathed all her little effects to a charity, which had 
been inſtituted for the education of poor deterted girls, and 
ſupported by the voluntary contributions of ſcveral ladies. 
The character of Mrs; Williams, which in many reſpects 
well deſerves to be made an object of public obſervation, 
will be difficult to deſcribe with juſtice, fince thoſe who 
knew her well will undoubtedly perceive omiſſions. Let 
them be attributed to ignorance rather than deſign., 


All who were intimately acquainted with her muſt have 


felt the higheſt regard for her. Few, very few women 
equalled her in knowledge: by which it is not to be un- 
derſtood that ſhe was ſkilled in the learned languages; 
though there are reaſons for conjecturing that ſhe was not 
wholly ignorant of the Latin tongue in the former part of 
her life. By this expreſſion is meant that general acquaint- 


ance with men and things which conſtitutes the moſt uſe- 
ful part of human knowledge. She underſtood: French 


and Italian; and her ſkill in geography was uncommon. 


She knew the relative ſituation of almoſt every place on the 


globe. Nor was ſhe leſs acquainted with magnetiſm, and 
the powers of the loadſtone. The inſtruments which her 


father invented, to aſcertain his fancieddiſcoveries, remained 


in her poſſeſſion till ſhe died. Though her acquiſitions 
were generally of the maſculine kind, yet ſhe was nothing 
deſęctive in the female branches of domeſtic management 
and ceconomy. Nor was her knowledge tinctured with the 
leaſt degree of formality or affedation, which is too com- 
monly the caſe with female ſophiſts. Her taſte for litera- 
ture was pure and penetrating. Her, reading was by no 
means confined to the ſerious ſtyle; ſhe peruſed with 
equal pleaſure all works of imagination. | 
Thoſe who were only {lightly acquainted” with her, and 


only occaſionally in her eompany, were alſo ſurpriſed at the 


little diſadvantage. under which ſhe ſeemed to labour, from 


her want of fight; as ſhe could aſſiſt herſelf with ſo much 


caſe and readineſs, that ſhe required little attendance. Her 


moral and religious character were moſt exemplary. In 


friendſhip ſhe was unſhaken; and thoſe who conſulted her 


found a moſt ſound and zcalous adviſer in all affairs. 


Some allewances muſt be made for her temper, which 


had been embittered in early life by misfortunes ; and it is | 


not wonderful if it was rendered ſomewhat peeviſh by her 
lituation, and the infirmities- of age aud conſtitution, at 
à more advanced periou. 
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WILLIS (Tromas), an illuſtrious Engliſh phyſi- 
cian, was of a reputable family, and born at Great Bed- 
win, in Wiltſhire, in 1621. He was inſtructed in grammar 
and claſſical literature by Mr. Edward Sylveſter, 'a noted 
ſchoolmaſter in the pariſh' of All-Saints, Oxford; and, in 
1636, became a member of Chriſt-church. He applied 
himſelf vigorouſly to his ſtudies, and tcok the degrees 
in arts; that of bachelor in 1639, that of maſter in 1642. 
About this time, Oxford being turned into a garriſon for 
the King, he with other ſcholars bore arms for his majeſty, 


and devoted his leiſure hours to the ſtudy of phyſic; 


in which faculty he took a bachelor's degree in 1646, 
when Oxford was furrendered to the parliament. He 


_ purſued the buſineſs of his profeſhon, and kept Abing- 


don market. He ſettled in an houſe over againſt Merton 
college, and appropriated a room in it for divine ſervice; 
where Mr. John Fell, afterwards dean of Chriſt church, 
whoſe ſiſter he had married, Mr. John Dolben, aſter- 
wards abp. of York, and ſometimes Mr. Richard Alleſ- 
tree, afterwards provoſt of Faton college, exerciſed the 
liturgy and facraments according to the church of Eng- 
land, and allowed to others the privilege of reſorting 


thither. | | V 
In 1660, he was made Sedleian 'profeſſor of natural 


_ philofophy ; and the ſame year took the degree of doctor 


of phyſic. Being ſent for tc moſt of the people of quality 
about Oxford, and even at great Kiflarices, Be viſited the 


lady Keyt in Warwickſhire; and is ſuppoſed to have been 


going to her in April 1664, when he diſcovered, and made 
experiments upon, the famous medicinal ſpring at Alſtropp 
near Brackley. He was one of the firſt members of the 
Royal Society, and ſoon made his name as illuſtrious by his 
writings, as it was already by his practice. In 1666, after 
the fire of London, he removed to Weſtminſter, upon an 
invitation from Archbiſhop Sheldon, and took a houſe in 
St. Martin's Lane. As he roſe early in the morning, that 
he might be preſent at divine ſervice, which he conſtantly 
frequented before he viſited his patients, he procured 
prayers to be read out of the accnſtomed times, while he 
lived; and at his death ſettled a ſtipend of 201: per annum, 
to continue them. He was a liberal benefactor to the poor 
wherever he came, having from his early practice alloted part 
of his profits to charitable uſes. He was a fellow of the 


College of Phyſicians, and refuſed the honour of knighthood. 
Ile was regular and exact in all his hours; and his table NA 
, SF —— ſ 4. : : 1 | 2 ; t * 


ſumption, he ſent him to Montpellier in France, for: the 


the town; but ſhe, not ſuffering him to neglect the means 


father had purchaſcd of the duke of Buckingham; and which 


W.-1:L LIS. 
the reſort of moſt of the great men in London. After his 
ſettlement there, his only ſon Thomas falling into a con- 


recovery of his health; and it proved ſucceſsful. His wife 
alſo labouring under the ſame diſorder, he offered to leave 


of providing for his family, died in 1670. He died, at his 
houſe in St. Martin's, the 11th of November 1675, and 
was buried near her in Weſtminſter abbey. His ſon Thomas, 
abovementioned, was born at Oxford in Jan. 1657-8, edu- 
cated ſome time in Weſtminſter ſchool, became a ſtudent at 
Chriſt church, and died in 1699. He was buried in Bletchley 
church near a ow fragt the manors of which places his 


deſcended to his eldeſt fon Browne Willis of Whaddon-hall, 
eſq; eminent for his knowledge in antiquities, and of whom 
ſome memoirs will be given. To conclude with Dr. Willis, 
Wood tells us, that tho' he was a plain man, a man of 
no carriage, little diſcourſe, complaiſance, or ſociety, yet 
for his deep inſight, happy reſearches in natural and ex- 
«© perimental philoſophy, anatomy, and chemiſtry, . for his 
< wonderful ſucceſs and repute in his practice, the natural 
ſmoothneſs, pure elegancy, delightful unaffected neatneſs 
of Latin ſtyle, none ſcarce hath 2qualled, much leſs out- 
done him, how great ſoever. When at any time he is 
mentioned by authors, as he is very often, it is done in 
words an their higheſt eſteem of his great worth 
* and excellency, and placed ſtill as firſt in rank among 
„ phyſicians. And further alſo, he hath laid a laſting 
foundation of a body of phyſic, chiefly on hypotheſes of 
„his own framing,” 5 

It will be agreed with Wood, that Dr. Willis bath 
founded a body of phyſic, chiefly on hypotheſes of his own 
framing ;. but it will not be agreed, that this foundation is 
laſting. The truth is, nothing could be more unfortunate 
than this method of proceeding in Dr. Willis; who, in- 
ſtead of deducing real knowledge from obſervation and ex- 

periment, exerciſed himſelf in framing theories. Hence 
it is, that, while his books ſhew the greateſt ingenuity and 
learning, very little knowledge is to be drawn from, very 

little ue to be made of, them; and perhaps no writings, 
which are ſo admirably executed, and prove ſuch uncom- 
mon talents to have been in the writer, were ever ſo ſoon 
laid aſide and neglected, as the works of Dr. Willis, It 
is not to be imagined, in the mean time, that there are not 
| _ . many 
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RefleAions fume truly, that Dr. Willis, in his Cerebri Anatome, 
8 Mis, in 


cient and printed in 1664, = Was o very exact, that he traced 
modern the medullar ſabftance of the brain through all its inſer- 


and his reputation for veracity and integrity was no leſs - 
d chan r ee eee, eee 


His works, which are in Latin, have oſten been printed 


e < 
wy en 


Bos ver at Blandford, in Dorſet, was grandſon of Dr. Willis, 
| OED and eldeſt fon of Thomas Willis; Eſq; of Bletehley, in 


Bucks. His mother was daughter of Robert Browne, 
eſq; of Frampton, in Dorſetſhire. He lad the firſt 
part of his education under Mr. Abraham Freeſtone at 
„ . f L Bi | eas Bechampton, | | 
: . 
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Church, Oxford, under the tuition of the famous geogra- 
 pher Edward Wells, D. D. When he left Oxfard, he lived 
for thret years with the famous Dr, Wotton! Iu 1902, he 
pred a confd benefactor to Fenny-Btratfard, by 
reviving the market of that town. Inti 705, he wasichoſon 
_ -for>the town: of Buckingham; and, during che flirt time 
dhe was in parliament, was 2 coriſtant attendant, and gene- 
rally upon committees. In 1707, he married Catharine, 
5 — of Daniel Elliot, eſq;: of a very ancient family in 
Cornwall, with whom he ha a fortune of Bel. and by 
whom he had a numerous iſſue. She died Oct. 2, 1724. 
Between 1704 and 10% he e e very to- 


which he was 


union; plate. In 2717-18, the Society of Antiquaries 
being rexived, Mr. Willis became a member of it. Aug. 23, 
„ A. and, 2 
00 on him, by diploma, by the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. At his ſolicitation, and in concurrence with his 


caouſin Dr. Martin Benſon, afterwards biſhop of Glouceſ- 


ter, rector of tis pariſh, a ſubſtription was raiſed for 
| building- the beautiful chapel of St. Martin's at Fenny- 
Stratford. The chapel was begun in 1724, and conſecrated 
May 27, 1790. A dreadful fire ha having deſtroyed above 
co bouſes and the church at; Stony Stratford, May "hs 

1746, Mr. Willis, beſides collecting money among his 
friends for the benefit of the unhappy ſufferers, repaired, at 
his on expence; the tower of the church, and afterwards 
_ gave u lattery: ticket towards the te -bullding of tar church, 
which came np a; prize. In 2741 be preſented the uni- 
verſity of Oxford wich his eee COINS, . 
at that time looked upon as the moſt cr | 
in England, and which he had been upwands of ory yr 
1 the Univerfity neg. It to 

the 


and at 1 uuns admitted a gentleman commoner of Chriſt | | 


wards: the repairing and beautifying Rletehley chu n 40” a 
patron; and to which he gave a Fett of comᷓm- 


na large family, to give the gold ones, 


purchaſed them for 1.50 guincas, which were paid to Mr. 


Willis for 167 Engliſh gold coins, at the rate of fourgoi- _ 


neas per ounce weight; and even in this way che pn 


coins were a confiderable benefaction. This — Mr. - --- 
Wilks annually viſited 29 Ot; being St. Fridefwide's day, © * 
and never failed making ſome addition to it. He alſo gave 


ſome MSS. to the eian Library, together with a pic- 
"TR 25 . Dr. Thomas Wullis. In. 175 he 
* f 935 m 8 5 be hid 
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hid. out 200 towards the repairs of the et, | 
Buckingham church, and was, upon cvery occafton ta 


great friend to that town; In 1756, Bow Briekhill — ty 
 _ which: had been diſuſed near 150 years, was reſtored-and 


3 7 by his generoſtty. In 475) he erected, in Chriſt 


Oxford, à handſome monument for Dr. Iles, 
Canon of that Cathedraly: to whom hit grandfather was an 
exhibitioner; and, in 1759, he provailed upon Unite 
College to do the ſame in Bechampton church, for their 
great benefactor Sir Simon Benet, Bart. above 100 years 
after his death: he alſo; at his own; -EXPENCe, placed a 
* ſtone over him, on account: of his den adio 


at Bech ;ampton, Buckingham, Stoneys Stratford, &. Mr. 


Willis died at Whaddon- hall, Feb. 3, 160, and-was buried 


See it ia be in Fenny· Stratford chapel, where is am inſcriptiof written 
3 by himſelf. Hig; publications are accurately enumerated 


in the Anecdotes of Bowyer f“ :witli-an-account'of his 


valuable communications to the works of others; and 


many pleafant circumſtances of his life aud ans, 


which e will: cr perlt us 0 r 70D 5 
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53 hiſtorian, was the only ſon of Sir 8 Wil- 
- loughby, Ent, and born in 1635. He had ee 


advantages, with regard to birth; parts, and: ortune; 


he applied them in ſuch a manner E 3 to Wine 


ed His own. He 


- honours that might more truly be 
c from his ” childhbod, and held adle- 


was addidted o 


neſs in abhrremce; not only as à vice, but as the parent 


and nurſe o almoſt all others. He was ſo great an ceco- 
nomiſt with regard t6 his time, as not willingiy to loſe 
nor miſapply the leaſt moment of it: indeed, he was 
chou ht by his friends to have impaired his health by his 
application to his ſtudies, which he proſecuted 


rts of the mathematics. But in the buſy aud 


 Iquifitive age in which he lived; . that the hiſtory ot ani- 
b 1 was in a gieat meaſure neglected by his conntrymen, 
pplicd himſelt particularly : to that province, and uſed _ 

iligence to cultivate and illuſtrate it. To proſeciite 

1 purpoſe: more effectually, in the fitſt place he care·- 
Fully read over what had been written by gthers on that 
-Tabjet; and" in Ar n e 4 


2 
oil? TIE: | «2 | 5 


* 
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: _ out any intermiſſion. 'By this means he attained' great 
Aki 3 in all Kekse of learning, and got deep iriſight into 
the moſt abſtruſe kind of knowledge; — the moſt ſubtle 


WILL uc HAT. n 
an e e eee Then, A 
natural khowledge, he travelled ſeveral times over his: ek By e 
tive:cobntey, and; afterwards into Parts, vin, 3 
France Aan Germany, andthe Loe buntes 
attended by hie, ingenious friend Mr. John Ray, -l! , 
others; in all whieh places, ſays Wood, he was. ſo in- 9 

uifitive-and- ſupceſstu), that not many forts” of aninals, 11 
\eſeribed by others, eſcaped his diligence. This learned. - | 
and —_ ron died July 3, 1672; aged only 37 © 15 
the great loſs of the republic: .* and: of all uro s — 


. inquiſiive perſons; _ thoſe of the Bo al ay. | 4 
8 en 5 
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[a] 3; Win works are, # Orditho- - af Guect] from 3 3 
« logiz libri tres: in Lien aves om- not ever before known. in England. + 
« nes haitenus coguit in methodom 3. ( Letter containing ſome conſide - 
« naturis ſuis! conyenienctemiredaftz* 4 rable obfervations about that kind 
« accurate;deſpribuptur, de ſeriptiones * 22 "called Ichneumones, &c. 
- © iconibys, elegantzſhmis, & vivarum 2% 1671,” © See the 
« idm fimillimis, rt incifis illuſ- * _— NY 56, 4. Leiter 
1 trantat. 165 folio.” Viewed, cor- about the hatching a kind of 7 7 ae 
rected ny, . digeſted inte order, « lodged in old willows, dated 5 
ſl Ray, F, * afterwards Fe be 6 10, 1671. Tranf. Ne 4 
ed into Engltth; with an appendix « ters of Francis wee es 
added to irby the ſaid Mr. Ray. 1678, added to“ Philoſophical Letterꝭ bet __— 
folio. . 4+. * Hifariee,, pi piſcium libri 4 the late learned Mr. Ray and ſeye- 
« quatdor, "&c, 1689,” folio. This 4 ral of bis a d. By 
was reviſed and Ageded by John Ray, William RN: N 
r n 
WILSON. (Anrhun), an l hiftoran, was Athes, Oz, 
the ſon of Richard Wilſon, of - Yarmouth, in the county z, re as 
of Norfolk, gentleman; and was born in that county, Bimſelf, 1 
1596. In 3609, he went to France, where he continu- publiſhed in 
ed almoſt two years; and upon his return to England 3 
| was placed with Sir Henry Spillar, to be one of his clerks pegderas 
; in the exchequer office; in whoſe family he reſided, till Cariofa. 
having Written ſome ſatirical yerſes 2 one of the maid- 
ſervants, he Was diſmiſſed. at Ber pillar's inſtignation. 
In 1618, be took a lodging in Holbourn, where he Appl: 
ed himſelf to reading and poetry for ſome time; and, the 2 
year after, was taken iuto the family of Robert earl 8 
Hp ee * the * in 16205 20 


agent; and, ashe was 
pot vices, bur natural.” Bot the Beight ef her 


| 5 ech de hath done, are. wanting the principal matters 
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8 thei ſeige of Dornick in 4 i 2647} te that uf Recs 
iin 1642 0 — hb It to the ſiege of Breda in 
_ 3624; and in teen to-'Cales inne. Im 1630, 


__ kviwas-Gicharged' the carP's/forvicey/ ut the important 
er his dy; Who had conceived an averfion'to hm, be 
__ caſe ſhe halt. ſuppoſed Bim to have deem againft!. the 

__ cat's matrying her. He tells us, im his owrr life; that 


this hdy's name; before ſhe married the'ear};, was Eliza- 


.  beth(Pavller; [that “ the appeared do the a benuty, full 
0 harmleſs: ſweetneſs; —— was affable 


wmaded,. chat it was 


K Nd e being an accident; altered her very na- 


ans : for,” he fays, ſhe was the true image of Pan- 
e pat box!” Sbel was divorced for being carched in 


# adultery two. years after her marriage. In 1637, he re- 


Veet Oxſad, and became” geniticriiaty” commoter of 


4 2 college; where he ſtayęd alimoſt two years; and was 
5 in his co lance with the orders of the unirer- 


ben he was ' for to de ſteward t the earl of 
He died in 1652 a Felſtead-in\Þflex. » Wood's account 


arFick.; whom be attended in 1637 to the fiege of Breda. 


| of him ie, that de had Hite {kill in'the tin2ongue, 
ess in the Greek, a good readineſs in the French, and 


* forme ſmatrering in the Dutch... He was well feen in the 

7 e er and poetry, and ſometimies in che common 

u of the nation He had compoſed fome. comedics, 

1 cork were acted at the Black — London by the 

| 2 vers, and in the act time at Oxford; with good 
himſelf being preſent; but whether they are 

15 ee cannot yet tell; ſure Jam, that I have ſere- 


. AIG ſpecimens of his poetry printed i in divers books. His 


was very courteous and "obli ging, and fach a8 


d e e eee He alſo had a 


2 *" great command of the Engliſh tongue, as well in writ- 
Ling and ſpeaking; and, had he beſtowed his:endeavours 


2 1 . 5 on any other ſubject than that of hiſtory, they would 


« without doubt have ſeemed better. For in thoſe things 


conducing to the completion of that faculty, viz. 


matter from record, exact time, name, and place, which, 


« by his endeavourin too much to ſet out his bare col- 
* lections in an affected and bombaſtic ſtyle, are much 
neglected. The hiſtory, here alluded to by Wood, is 
Ps | TR ION Ore Tr * e London 

x in 
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D OW *- 5 
in 1693, folie g thut is, a el aße his! A 0 d- a e on 
ig in the zd volume of * The Complete Hiſtory rk 
« England; in 1706,“ folio. This hiſtory has been ſe- 5 
verely treated by y many writers. Mr. William Sanderſon proemtorhs 
ſays, that, to 3 his due, we may find truth ure 
and falſhood put together in it.“ He in. in the > of ting © 
general) — } Ns 0 L Examen;” ſtyles Wilſon's hiſtory James 1. 
% moſt famous paſquil of the reign of king James; mn 7- . 
« which it is hot eaſy to judge, whether the matter be gp 
more falſe, or the ſtyle more reproachful to all 
« be thereof,” Mr. Thomas Fuller, in his Appeal of 
« injured Innocence, obſerves, how Robert earl of War- 
wick told him at Beddington, that, when Wilſon's bock 
in manuſcript was brought to him, his lordſhip expunged 
in more than an hundred offenfi ve paſſages: to which Nit. 
e- Fuller replied, lord, vou have done well; and you 
of „ had done better; Af you had put out a hundred more“ 
28 Mr.-Wodcd's — Find? og «that, in our author's hiſtory, 
r- < may eafily he diſcerned à partial Preſbyterian vein, that 
of « conſtantly goes through the whole work; and it 3 
Ia. «the 15 of thoſe people to pry more than they ſhould © 
nt into the eourts and comportments of princes; they do 
ne, „tale Gecaſion thereupon! to traduce and beſpatter — - 


" 
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nd. Further alſch our author,” having endeavoured in matty 
he WI © things” to make tlie world believe, that king James 
on and his fore after him where inclined to Popery, and 
es, to bring that religion inte England, hath made him 


the WY ſubject te many errots and miſrepteſentations.“ On n. 
»0d tlie other Hand, archdescon Echard tells us; that Wilſon's — 


are Ig Hiſto#y of ts life and /reign-of King James, though 3 
Ve- „written not without” ſome prejudices- and rancour in 
His WY respect ze ſome perſens, and tod much with the air 
28 „of à Tothanice; is thought to be the beſt of that kind 
da extant:“ ahd the writer of the notes on the edition N 
rit- Wl of it in the Complete Hiſtory of England“ remarks, 2 | 
urs that, as to the 9 ng of our author's hiſtory, it is harſh 
ld and broken, the periods often obſcure, and ſometimes 22 
ngs „% without connection; faults, that were common in moſt La. 1706. 
ters „writers of that time. Though he finiſhed"that hiſto- 
viz. of in che year 1652; a little before his death, when - 
ich, „both the monarchy and hierarchy were overturned, it 
col- does not appear” he Was an enemy to either, but on- 
vch Wl iy te the corraptions of them; 4s he intimates in the © 
Am 46 Pickors he s of hinſclf pigs: Ou book. pane: 
n 1614 * Il 1 FT gs | EE ' 
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Works. | 


Lie, ref WILSON (Dr, TroMAs),: biſhop of ;Sodor and 


W 1 L. 85 0 N. 


Man, was born at Burton Wirral in Cheſhire, Dec. 166 3. 
From a private ſchool at Cheſter he was removed to Tri- 


„ Bity College, Dublin, intending to ſtudy, ꝓhyfe; Which, 


* 3. * * 
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- howeyer, he ſoon relinquiſhed, for divinity, and was or- 
+ dained deacon, June 29, 1686. He left Ireland ſoon af- 
ter, and became curate gf New Church, in the pariſh of 
Wäiwick, Lancaſhire, of which his maternal uncle, Dr. 
Sherlock, was then rector. Oct. 20, 1689, he was or- 


dained a prieſt; and, in 169a, became domeſtie chaplain 


d 8 the earl of Derby, as well as preceptor to his ſon lord 


Charity, and all Chriſtian grages! and, chere 


Strange. Soon after, he was elected maſter of the alms- 
houſe at Latham. He was a man of moſt Ten piety, 


Vi re, When 
lord Derby offered him the valuable rectory of Baddeſ- 


Worth in Yorkſhira (intending, chat he ſhould: fill conti- 


une in his family), he refuſed it, as being inconſiſtent with 
«+ the.reſolyes of his conſcience againſt non: reſidence. 
ln 1696, he was offered by his patron the biſhopric 


of the Ifle of Man, which. had been vacant ſince 1693, 
This Mr. Willan modeſtly. declinedy--611 - archbiſhop 


| .and the king! l 8 
minating a biſhop, he was in a manner forged to accept it. 


Sharp complaining to king William of che long vacancy, 
infiſling on lord Derby's immediately no- 


Jan. 16, 1665-8, being firſt created by archbiſhop Teniſon 


F ˖ LL. D. he was; conſecrated at the Savoy church by. arch- 


\ biſhop, Sharp, and the April following landed in his dio- 


cCeſe. Here he immediately applied, himſelf to all the 
Works of a good biſhop: be repaired his palace, which he 
found to be ruinous; and, in July, laid the foundation- 
ſtone of a new chapel at Caſtletown, which was built and 


paid for out of the eccleſiaſtical revenues. Sept, he went 


to England, and, in OQ. was married at Winwick, to 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Patten, eſq. of Warrington; 


with whom he returned to his dioceſe, April, 1699, The 


kexenvues of the ſee did not exceed 300 l. a year in mone) 


out of which our good biſhop. fed the hungry, cloathed 
. . the naked, &c. In 1699, he-publiſhed a ſthall tract in 
Manks and Engliſh, (the firſt book ever printed in the 


Manks language), intituled, The principles and duties 
of Chriſtianity,” for the uſe of the Iſland; and, with 
the aſſiſtande of Dr. Thomas Bray, began to found paro- 


- ..chial libraries, which he afterwards gſtabliſhed and com- 


__ pleated throughout. his dioceſe. In 1703, he obtained the 


act of ſettlement, which is mentioned in his ® Hiſtory of 
SES . „ e ee 
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in the ſecond edition of "his Camden's Britannia. His 
« Feclefiaftical Canſtitutions“ were, the fame year, paſſed 
into x law ;. with which lord chancellor King was ſo mic 


pleaſed,” as to devlare, that# t if the ancient" diſcipline'sf = 


« the church were loſt, it might be found in all its purity 
„in the Ile of Man.“ / In'1707, he was made D. Dig 
full conyocation at Oxford; and the fame honour was 
decreed to him the ang Jets at Cambridge 

enceforward this prelate continued to perform all the 


F = 


offices of 'a buhop and a good man, and we hear 


üttle more of him till the years 1721 and 1722; When tlie 


orthodoxy of his ſpirit, and zeal for church diſcipline, 
ſeem to Have involved him in altercations and difficulties. 
When the famops work, called The Independent 
„ Whig,” came into the dioceſe of Man, the biſhop im- 
mediately iſſued an act againſt it, dated Jan. 27, 1721; 


declaring its purpoſe to be ſubverſive of the doctrine, diſ- | 


cipline, and government of the church, as well as under- 


mining the Chriſtian religion. But his zeal againſt it did 


not ſtop here, for. he took upon him to ſeize it wherever 
he found it: and accordingly, when Mr. Worthington 
ſent. it as a preſent to the public library of the iſland; the 
biſhop. commanded one Stevenſon to take and keep it; ſo 
that it | TW. 

reſtored to the right owner. "Complaint. was made to the 


governor, of the iſland, who committed Stevenſon” to pri- 
ſon till he ſhould make reparation,” The biſhop remon- 


ſtrated, andthe governor replied! in which reply he tharg- 


ed the biſhop, who had plcaded obedience to the king's | 
commands in his attem = to ſuppreſs irreligion, with 
de prayers 8 in the time Preface ta 
o an equal object che 51h can. 


having ne lected to uſe t 7 
of the Rebellion in 17115, Which was a 


ſhould neither be depoſited in the library, nor yet 


« the Ille of Man “ inſerted, by bimop Gibſon's defire, 


of obedience; The iſfue of this affair was, that tie bock bas. 
was reſtored, and Stevenſon ſet at liberty: Wbig- 


But there. happened another fracas between the biſhop 


and the governor, which, ſo far as the biſhop was per- 


ſonally concerned, was much more ſerious: and it is re- 


lated thus: Mrs. Horne, the governor's wifc, had de- 


famed Mrs: Puller and Sir James Pool with'a falſe charge 


of criminal converſation; and, in conſequence” of being 


contumacious, and refuſing to aſk pardon of the perſons 
injured, was by the biſhop baniſhed from the Holy'Com- 


munion. _ But Mt. Horribin, his archdeacon, Who was 


chaplain to captain Horne, received Mrs Horne to the 


= 
l 


Communion, 
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Cement, And was ſuſpended, by the: piep, Upon 
„ the governor, conceiving that the biſhop had. ed 


| _ Wegally, fined bim 50 J. and his two, vicarg-general 201. iN" - 
aach, and, on heit refuſing to pay this ine, committed e b 
them all, Jane 20, 1722, clolgpriſoners 50 Cate Ruſhin, . "5 
Great diſturbances and tumuſts enſued; but the people ol 
| were reſtrained: from offering violence tothe governor, by $y0+!! 
- the; bilder mild extortations., from the. caſtle-wall, WI 
who told him, that he meant“ to appeal, unto, Cxfar.” 155 
After a confinement of nine weaks, he Was releaſed, on pe. 0, 
titioning the Council; who Afterwards, on qu} &, 1 724, 10 
reverſed all the proceedings, as the gayernar: ad nat com- zi 
petent juriſdiQtion. © The biſhop was adviſed to proſecute lor 
the governor for damages, which were! heavy upon him, 25 
but could not be perſuaded to this. why 
©... This good man lived to a very great auge, and was con- : 
 trinually employed in the proper buſineſs of his function. vi h 
is writings, in two vols. foho, conſiſt of Religious Trafts 0 1. 
and Sermons, with a thort.**. Hiſtory of the Me of Man:“ 115 
and he alſo formed a plan for N the New Teſta- 1 
N ment into the Manks language, which; though completed þ 1 
LEY. by his ſucceſſor, Dr. Mark Hildeſſey, he lived to ſee no = 
8 farther accompliſhed, than the tranſlation of the Goſpels, E 
and the printing of St. Matthew. He gently expired, as 
March 7, 1755; in the 03 year of his age, and the th. 
ca Ra, His wife, by whom 5 * 
and two daughters, had died March 7, 1704+5 and al * 
his children died young, except Thomas the.,youugeſt, 5 | 
of whom ſome memoirs are-given. in the following article, 58 
WILSON (Tno ns), D. D. only ſurviying ſoo 105 


of the. pious Biſhop, was born Aug. 24, 1703; and edu- to | 
SQtted at Chriſt Church, Oxford, where he took: the de- WM _.- 
3 3 fn? gree of M. A. Dec. 16, 1727, and -accumulatec thoſe of 
_ B. and D. D. May 10, 1739, when he went out grand com- 


3X ; | ab, 
pounder. ' He was many years ſenior prebendary of Weſt- 

minſter, and miniſter of St. Margaret's there; and rector Ire 

of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 46 years, in which laft he 


ſucceeded Dr. Watſon, on the preſentation of lord chancellor Th 
Hardwicke. He publithed ** The Ornaments of Churches 
% conſidered : with a particular view to the late decoration IS 
« of the pariſh church of St. Margaret, Weſtminſter, . T6 9 


: * which is ſubjoined an Appendix, containing the hiſtory of 66 : 
the faid church, an account of the ar PR and ſtained pos 
© glaſs window erected over it, a ſlate of the proſecution, it 
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mon! e Aa pe ee 
to Dr. Willon was, A eview of the roject 


« ing a uarc.at Welt: \ laid for the Die £ Wille, 
5 e ſchool. By 48 F. 17 1 1757. - of | 
eee complained ofxwas the ſuppoſed unger- mh. 
valuatian.! — 9 2 e which, was to 

hays mae way fo * project here alluded to, Heu 
alſo:author of a 2 pamphlet, intituled, : Diſtilled Labors 

« the Bange af 1 which recommended him to 


dir ſoſeph Jekyll, chem ma of the Rolls, who intereſted 

bimſelf in prochring him his tectory. He. died at Rath, 

April 1 5, 1984; and | was interred, i in Walbrook church; 

where he had in his life - time put up a tablet undated. His 

tenacity 15 the caũſe he eſpouſed Was no leſs conſpicnous | 

in _ ofition to the building of the intended ſquare in 

Wein er, than, in his warm patronage of the celebrated 

ſemale hiſtorian, to whom, when 2 55 he erected a ſtatue 

in his church; which. 1 is boarded up till her death by autho- 

city of the ſpiritual court ;/ and he continued his friendſhip 2 

and attachment to her till the. forfeited it hy entering int 

2 matrimonial engagement agaiat: his conſent. It is aid, | =_ 

however, that by deed of gitt in life-time he made ot 1 

to her his houſe at Bath, ne urniture, library ” 
WINCHELSEA, ths, countely.of),.aulady. of Gen. Di&. 

an excellent genius, eſpecially in poetry, was the dqugh- 

ter of Sir William Kingſmill, of Sidmonton, in tlie ooun- 

ty of Southampton: but the time of her bittk is not 

mentioned. She was maid of honour to the dutcheſs off 

York, ſecond: wife of james II; and aſterwards marned 

to Heneage, ſecond ſon of Heneage earl of r 

which Heneage was, in his father's life-time, ge 

of the bed- chamber to the duke of York, and — 

upon the death of his nephew Chatles, ſuceseded to the 

utle of earl of Winchelſea, One of the moſt confide- 

rable of this lady's pooms was. that, upon the Spleen,“ 

printed in A new e of original poems on ſe- 

« vexal occaſions,” . publiſhed by Mr. Charles Gildon in 

1701, vo. That poem oned another of Mr. Ni- 

cholas Rowe, intitaled. An Epiſtle to Flavia, on tile 

1 ſight of ' two pindarie odes on the Spleen and Vanity, | 

written by a lady to her friend.) A collection of her E252. 

Poem. was gone; in 1713, er rn kewiſe 

: | Frey; 150 vp" Wo „ * „ 41*. e 
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Ws 2 er called . Ariſtoments,” n e e ming 

| .- illcontinue unpubliſhed. She died Ar uy 5, #720, with 61 

- out) ue; - as | the earl ber huſdand, '8 e ha 

WT TL WIN WOOD (Sir Ratha), "ſecretary "of" ftate n bo 

d Vel. J. the reign! of James I, Was ſon o Vir. Lewis Winwood, 8 


ur ſometime ſecretary to Charles Brandon duke of Soffolk 


Diäten. and was born, about 1505, at Aynho in Northampton. 
_ ſhire: He was at firſt e collepe” in Ox- bro 
ford whence he was eleQed'a_probationersfellow of Mag- : 
Aalen college in 1582. He took both the degrees in 115 * 
and that of batchelor of law; and, in 1692, was proc- 
tor of the univerſity: Afterwards, he travelled beyond the 
ſeas, and returned a very -axcomplifhed gentleman. In 
3 599, he attended Sir Henry Neville, embaſſador to France, 
' as his ſecretary; and, in the abſciice of Sir Henry, was ap- 
pointed refident at Paris: from whence he was re-called in 18 
1602-3, and ſent that year to the States of Holland by 
James I. In 1609, Be was knighited; and thie 5 5 
year appointed embaſſador Jointly with Sir Richard Spen- ; 
cer to nd. He was ſent there again in 1609, when 

. he acted with great ys. againſt Conrade Vorftius. In 
7 1614, he was made of ſtate; in which office he he 
State Wor: continued till his ad, wh which happened i in 1617. Mr. | 
W525 David Lloyd tells us, that he Was à gentleman well 45 
«« ſeen in moſt affairs, but moſt expert in matters of trade I, 
ad.“ In 1425, werepubliſedat London, in 3 vol. WW 
_ _ folio; *© Memorials of affairs of ſtate in the reighs of queen I. 
Elizabeth and king James I. collected chiefly from the 


„original papers of the right honourable Sir R * Win⸗ he 
„ wood, > LRN ſometime one of the principal ſecretaries f 
of ſtate 


1 likewiſe the negotiations of 1 
Sir Henry Neville, Sir Charles Cornwallis, Sir Dudley E: 
15 «6 Carlton, Sir T homat Edmonds, Mr. Trumble, Mr. Cot- | 
8 tington, and others, at the courts of France and Spain, 
| * and im Holland, "Venice; Ye!" wherein the principal p 
<< tranſactions of thoſe- times Ake faithfully related, and 
« the policies and the intrigues: of thoſe coùrts at large Fn 
_ 4+ diſcovered, The whole digeſted" in an exact ſeries Ml. 
of time. To which are added two tables; one of the 
 _ © letters, the other of the pri! f the wien By Edmund 
=, ' Sawyer, vn. then one of maſters'; in . 


Anecdotes WISE la ane), B. D. and F. 8. A, many years 8 

— fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, was born Oc. 2625 

Liz. educated at New Caſs ſchool under Mr. B ger, ad f 
mitte 


Eo, 1 
mitted 8, & Trinity Calbe. 17 —.9 . A. 1 „and 
affiſtänt $0 0 Dr. 9 Hudſon in  Bodleian 2 2 
fellow of his college 1749, A he had the honour of 
baving for bis pupil 1747 the carl of Guilford, who ap- 
pointed bim hie chaplain, and preſented; him to the vicar- 
age of, Eltesfie field,” 15 Oxt, 5 1726; as did his college 
on rectory of Rotherfic d-Grays, in. the ſame coun oy 
45. He was * keepe $ 5 the Archives 172 
15 i 5 Radch 1 | publiſhed, 1 An: 


„nales fredi Magni, Oxon. 1 17275 ' 8yo, 2. 4 - 
g «ter to. Lad concerning, ſome antiquities, in Rerk - 
. | ſhire, * örd, 1738, 4to. 3. I ; obſeryations 


« upon; E White - Jorſe. and other anti uities in Berk - 
© ſhire; with a9 account of Whiteleaf-crols in Bucking- 
( bamſhire; as alſo 4 Red Horſe in Warwickſhire, and 
« other: 15 of the fam 5 kind, 98 Be, 42,” 
4t0. MPR je e publiſhed by ſubſcription. © 

h « nurnmorum. antiquorum: in ſcrinus Bodleianis recondito- 
bum, eum e 1 we 1 5 plates of many, of the 
coins, folio. Id 1758, . © Enquiries concerning the firſt 
* . inhabitants, 19 2 95 0 Euro to. In 1764, 
«Obſeryations on the | hiſtory an: chronology of the 
J 100 fabulohs Ages, "ito... Aﬀter lo ſtruggles with the gout, 
1 he died at his favourite retreat at Ellesfield, Oct. 6, 1767 
el aged 72, ee beloved an eſteemed. > pee 


WISSING (Wirtin), an excelletit 5 
gte at Amſterdam in 1656, dar e es 2 . 
a hi ory-painter at the Hague. On comi to Englan 
[the he worked' ſome time for Sir Peter 1 Aide fe manner 
he ſucceſsfully 1 imitated, and after. whole death he became 


5 


* famous, He, painted Charles IL and his queen, James II. 
1 and his queen, tlie prince princeſs of Denmark; and 
Hef was ſent oyer to Ho land by, Thos: to draw the prince | 


and Wo of Orange: "All ch. he performed with ap- 


* What recommended him to the eſteem of Charles 

7 fs was his icture of the duke, of Monmouth, whom he 
"ar drew ſeveral times, and in ſexeral poſtures. CI. uu” 
et of the then court, and was competitor with Sir Godfry .- 


' Kneller, who. was at that time u pn his riſe. In drawing 
his portraits, eſpecially thoſe of, 1 r lex, he always took. . 
the moſt, beautiful Ukeneſs; and when any lady came „ 


. to him, Whoſe complection was rather pale, he would com- 
N monly take her by the hand, and dance about the o., 

60 till ſhe became warmer, and her colour increaſed. "This  _ 
| 2 Vor. "OF, MY i We EY 
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as inter died _ jen at pap -houſe. ir Not- 
amptonſhire, Sept. 10,1 31 and was by- 10 6 
- riedi in St. Martin's church, wh rd, LL, marble tablet, | 
»with à Latin Taſcription, was placed by John earl of Exeter. 
There is a'mezzotmto f him, under which are theſe 
words, Gulielmus Wiffingus inter pictores ſui. ad 44 
4 celeberrimus, nulli ſecundus, artis ſusæ non exig 
5 Nr & ornamentum e brevis eſt tas.“ 


1 181 8 n na a very learted au eminent af 

| diyine of North Holland, was born at Encchulſen in 1626. 
He was trained to the ſtudy of divinity, and ſo diſtin. D 
guiſhed himſelf by his uncommon abilities and learning, 
chat he was choſen profeſſor of it, firſt at Francker, at- v0 
Fat Utrecht, and laftly at Leyden, He applied him- 90 

lf ſacceſsfully to the ſtudy of the Oriental tongues, and « 
was not n in any branch of learning Which is ne- D 
ceſſary to form 2 en divine. He died in 1708, after 
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ef ubliſhed feyeral 3 works, WI ich ſhew ar 
1 ment, great learning, and great pi Among Ef 
5 ons of the panel thee «A — _ the; beſt 5 
edition of which, at Amſterdam,” 1696, in Ato, has this ir 


title: Ægyptiaca, & AEKAGY Hue, de Ægyptiaco- 

rum r a cum ebnete colon libri 22 Et 5 
de detem tribubus Iſraelis liber fi ngvularis, Acceſſit 1 
Diatribe de Legione Fulminatrice Chrifffdonima, ſub 
Toes Imperatore Marco Aurelio Antonino,” Witſius, in this ti 
Work, not-only compares the. religious rites and ceremo- 
nics of the Jews and Egyptians; but he maintains, par- 
ticularly agalnſt our Sir John Marſham and. Dr. Spencer, / 
that the kr did not w theirs or any part of them 
from © the latter; as theſe learned and eminent writers 

: had aſſerted in their reſpeftive works, Canon Chro- 
_ ** nicus,” and © De Legibus Hebrzorum;”” * The Oeco- 
nom of the Covenants between God and Man' is ano- 
ther work of Wirfius, of Which and its author a late 
2 ingenions writer of our own has taken occaſion to ſpeak 
| Herrey's in the following terms. © The Oeconomy of the Cove- 
Aba, © nants,” ſe) s he, is a body of divinity, in its method 

vol.1L © ſo well ed, in its 'do&rine ſo truly evangelical, 
p- 366. r, what is not very uſual with our. ſyſtematic wri- 
ters, in itz — re fo refined and elegant, in its 

manner ſo affectionate and animating, that I would 
recommend it to every ſtudent in divinity. I would not 

25 Wa to x rake all my e upon the merits of this 
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performance; and I cannot but lament it, as one of 
my greateſt loſſes, that I was na ſooner acquainted wi 

« this.moſt-excellent author, all whoſe works have ſuc 

« a delicacy of compoſition, and ſuch a ſweet ſavour of ho- 
that I know not any compariſon more proper to 
repreſent their true character, than the golden pot which 
„had manna, and was outwardly bright with en 
« gold, inwardly rich with heavenly food.” 


WOFFINGTON (Mazoazr), an Englith 


actreſs, celebrated for beauty of countenance. and elegance 


of form, as\well as merit in, her profeſſion, was born at 
Dublin in 1718. For the early part of her education ſhe 


was indebted to Madame Violante, a French woman of 


good reputation, and famous for feats of agility ;. who is 
occaſionally mentioned in Swift's,* Vindication of lord Car- 
Iteret.“ When the.“ Beggar's Opera” was firſt acted at 
Dublin, a company of children, under the title of Lilipu- 
tians, were encouraged to repreſent it at the Theatre Royal; 
and Miſs Woffington, then in her roth year, made a very- 


diſtinguiſhed ſigure among them. She appeared, for the 


firſt time in London, at Covent-Garden Theatre, 1738, 
in Sir Harry Wildair, and acquitted herſelf ſo much to 
the general ſatisfaction, that it became faſhionable to ſee 
her perſonate this character. She had ated Lothario in 
Dublin, but not with the ſame approbation. As ſhe 
aimed at excellence in, her profeſſion, ſhe reſolved to cul- 
tivate the grace and grandeur of the French theatre; and 
with this viey viſited Paris, where ſhe was introduced to 
the celebrated. actreſs, Mademoiſelle; Dameſnil. Colle 

Cibber, at the age of ſeventy, profeſſed himſelf Mrs. Wot- 
fington's humble admirer; an üg himſelf happy t 


# 


Pare the Ce es 
aris, ſhe ated with approbation ſome parts in edy, 
but never could attain, de chat happy atof ee and 
of touching the ns, ſo. juſtly.admired in Mrs. Pritch- 
ard and Mrs. Cibber. Her acquaintance with Garrick, 
ſeems to have commenced in 1742, when he firſt viſits 
Ireland: ſhe- ated Cordelia and Ophelia to his Lear and 
Hamlet. When he commenced patentee of Drury-lane, 
in 1747, ſhe was then one of the articled comedians of 
his pammer, Mr. Lacey; but, as Garrick brought with 
him from Covent-Garden Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, Mrs. Woffington Ae that her continuing at 
0 8 1 Nu 2 85 ar Yo 
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Pruty- lane would be attended with many diſagreeable 
ntentions for characterz. She removed, therefore, to 
_'Covent-Garden ; and, after actiug à few years With Mr. 
| Rich, the patentee, engaged herſelf, in 1751, to Mr. 
Iheridan, the manager of the Dublin theatre. Here ſhe 
continued three years, and was the admitatiqi of the pub. 
ein a variety of parts, tragie and comic. When'ſhe re- 
turned to London in 1756, ſhe once more engaged herſelf 
. to. Mr. Rich; and died of a gradual decay, about a year 

before his death, which happened in 17611. 
„This enfible woman was much * by company 
and books; and her company was fought by perſons of 
the 'graveſt character, and moſt eminent for learning. 
She frankly declared, that ſhe preferred the company of 
men to that bf women: the latter, ſhe ſaid, talked of no- 
thing but filks and ſcandal ; nevertheleſs, ſhe had a moſt 
-attraQtive Tae in her manner,” and dearly loved to 


purſue the bagatelle of humour. She Was affable, good- 
natured, and chariable, e. 
a 355 & 2 418 SE 1 bs * II ö 


WOLF E (Major General JaMzs), was the Ton of 
Lieutenant general Edward Wolfe, and was born at Weſ- 
terham in the county of Kent, where he was baptized the 
11th of Jan. 1926. © He ſeemed by nature formed for 
military greatneſs : his memory was retentive, his Judge- 
ment deep, and his comprehenſion amazingly. quick and 
clear: his conſtitutional courage was not only uniform 
and daring, perhaps to an extreme, but he poſſeſſed that 
higher ſpecies of it (if we may be allowed the expreffion), 
that ſtrength, ſteadineſs, and activity of mind, which na 
difficulties could obſtruct, or dangers deter. With an 
univerſal livelineſs, almoſt to impetuoſity of temper, he 
as not ſubject to paſſion: with the greateſt independence 
ol ſpirit, free from pride. Generous almoſt to profuſion: 
he contemned every little art for the acquiſition of wealth, 
whͤilſt he ſearched after objects for his charity and bene- 
ficence; the deſerving ſoldier never went unrewarded, 
and even the needy inferior officer frequently taſted of 
his bounty. Conftant and diſtinguiſhing in his attach- 
ments; manly and unreſerved, yet gentle, kind, and con- 
ciliating in his manners. He enjoyed a large ſhare of the 
'fricndſhip, and almoſt the univerſal good-will of man- 
kind; and, to crown all, fincerity and candour, à true 
ſenſe of honour, juſtice, and public liberty, ſeemed the 


inherent principles of his nature, and the uniform 285 
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of his conduct. He betook himſelf, when very young, 
to the profeſſion of arms; and with ſuch talents, joined 


to the moſt unwearied aſſiduity, no wonder he was ſoon 


ſingled out as a moſt rifing military genius. Even ſo 


early as the battle of La- feldt, when ſcarce twenty, he 
exerted himſelf in ſo maſterly a manner, at a very critical 
jurcture, that it drew the higheſt encomiums from the 


great officer then at the head of the army. During the 
whole War, he went on, without interruption, forming 
the military character; was preſent at every engagement, 
and never paſſed undiſtinguiſhed. Even after the peace, 


whilſt others lolled on pleaſure's downy lap, he was cul- 
tivating the arts of war. He introduced (without one act 
of inhumanity) ſuch regularity and exactnèſs of diſcipline 
into his corps, that, as long as the fix Britiſh battalions 


on the plains of Minden are recorded in the annals of 


Europe, fo long will Kingſley's ſtand amongſt the fore- 
moſt. of that 5 Of that regiment he continued lieu- 


tenant-colonel, till the great miniſter, who rouſed the 


ſleeping genius of his country, called him forth into higher 


ſpheres of action. He was early in the moſt ſecret conſul- 


tations for the attack upon. Rochfort: and what he 
would have done there, and what he afterwards did do 
at Louiſbourg, are very freſh in every memory, He 
was ſcarce returned from thence, bo was appointed 
to command the important expedition againſt Quebec, 


There his abilities ſhone out in their brighteſt luſtre: in 
ſpite of many unforeſeen difficulties,. from the nature 


of the ſituation, from great ſuperiority of numbers, the 
ſtrength of the place itfelf, and his own bad ſtate of health, 


he perſevered with unwearied diligence, practiſing every 


ſtratagem of war to effect his purpoſe. At laſt, fingly, 


and alone in opinion, he formed, and executed, that 
great, that dangerous, yet neceſſary plan, which drew out 


the French to their defeat, and will for ever denominate 


him the conqueror of Canada: but there tears will flow 


there, when, within the. graſp of victory, he firſt re- 


ceived, a ball through his wriſt, which immediately wrap- 


ping up, he went on, with the ſame alacrity, animating 
is troops by 1 5 and example: but, in a few minutes 
after, a — 5 all, through his body, obliged him to 


be carried off to à ſmall diſtance in the rear. There, 


rouzed from fainting in the laſt agonies by the ſound of, 
< they run,“ he eagerly aſked. who run?“ and being 
told, the French, and that they were defeated,” he faid, _ 
lis 77) 4 
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64 thak I thank God; I die contented” and almoſt in. 
fantiy expited. 

He was brought to England, and W 00 with all 
- military honours in Weſtminſter Abbey, where K pou. 
Hicent monument is erected over him. 


f wo LFF (CantorIan), baron of the as empire, 
rixy counſellor to the king of Pruſſia, and chancellor of 
the univerſity of Hall in Saxony, was born at Breſlau, Jan, 
the 24th 1679. To the college of this city he was in- 
debted for his firſt ſtudies: after having paſſed his leſſons 
In philoſophy, he applied himſelf aſſiduouſly to the mathe- 
matics. The Elementa Arithmetice, vulgaris et literalis,” 
by Henry Horch, were his earlieſt guides; by a frequent 
peruſal of theſe, he was at length enabled to enrich them 
with additional propoſttions of his own. - So rapid a pro- 
greſs did him great honour, whilſt the different diſputes, 
in which he was engaged with the canons of Breflau, laid 
che permanent foundation of his increafing fame. In 1699, 
be repaired to the univerſity of Jena, and choſe John 

Philip Treuner for his maſter in philoſophy, and George 

Albert Hamberper for the mathematics; whoſe leſſons he re- 
ceived with fo e a mixture of attention and advantage, 


that he became rwards the able inſtructor of his. fellow 
ſtudents. 


From Philip Muller, and Frederic e he el 
bis deep knowledge of theology: a treatiſe written by 
Iſchirnhaus, intituled Medicina mentis et corporis, 
him for ſome time; in conſequence of which; 

in 1702, he 3 A conference with the author, to clear 
up ſome doubts concern particular paſſages. The 
deal, into which 3 had the complaiſance to 
enter with this young philoſopher, enabled him to mo- 
del the whole on a more extenſive plan. Having finiſh- 
ed that part of his education which he was deſtined. to 
receive at Jena, he went to Leipfick j in 1702: and, hav- 
ing obtained a permiſſion to give lectures, he — 
new employment, and, in 1703, opened wich a diſſerta- 
tion a 66 Philoſophia p loa univerſalis, methodo 
mathe matica aka which firſt attempt. ſerved 

; greatly to enhance the reputation of his talents.” Wolff 
choſe, for the foundation of his leſſons, the method fol- 
| Jowed by Iſchirnhaus. His philoſobhy bore as yet'a ve- | 

way 5 reſemblance to that of Deſcartes, "as m 

in his * 2 70 CO” which he 5 
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ed in 100g. . to whom he font it, told him, 7 


that he elan reeived, that his hypotheſis concerning 


the union Fol the and body was not hitherto ſufficient- 


Juſt and explicit. Theſe objections made him review 
1 whole, which afterwards went through ſeveral mate- 
rial aired. 


222 which: he. publitjed "ar-the nat. of- 


1703; the firſt, 44 De rotis dertatis,” and the ſecond, 
„De Algorithmo' infiniteſimali differentiali,” obtained 


him the eg appellation of aſſiſtant to the faculty 
ol philoſophy. at Leipfic. The univerſities of Gieſſen and 


Hall invited him to be their profeſſor in mathematics: 
he accepted of the offer of the aft; and went thither in 


1707. The ſame year he was admitted into the ſociety 


at Leipfic, which was at that time in the publi- 
cation of the 4 Acta Eruditorum.“ having inſert- 
ed in this work many important pieces relating to phy- 
ſic and the mathematics, he undertook, in 1709, to 
teach all the various branches of philoſophy, and began 
with a little logical Latin treatiſe, which made its appear- 

ance afterwards in the German language, under the title 
of, “Thoughts on the powers of human underſtanding. 
He carried himſelf through theſe great purſuits with amaz- 
ing aſhiduity and ardour: the king of Prufha rewarded him 


with the poſt of counſellor to the-court, on the deceaſe 


a Bodinus in 1421, and. augmented the profits of that 
office 7 very conſiderable appointments: he Was alſo 
choſen à member of the Nei Society of Great- Britain 
2 5 p Pray f poſperi ſugceeded a de 
* To'this' t ſunſhine © ty a de- 
ſtructive tempeſt: Wolff had, on the 12th of July 1721, 
delivered a Latin oration, the fubje& of which was the 


morality of che Chineſe: he loaded their philoſophy. with 


applauſe, and endeavoured to prove how fimilar- its prin- 
iples were to thoſe which he had advanced in doctrines 
= own. The deines at Hall were fo exaff 
that on the day follow it reſounded with 
abuſe againſt tis tenets” os, Walk his affair continu- 
ed in a tate of factious fermentation, till 1722; when the 
faculty of theology were determined ſtrictly to 3 


each production of our extraordinary philoſopher. Daniel 


Strathler, whoſe province was to take to pieces the Ef- 


* ſay on Metaph ubliſhed and attempted a refura- 
66K of ir. ——— vob or 
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couch — out an order, that no one ſhould 
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king raiſed him to the dignity of chancellor of the unixver- 
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reſume to write agaidſt him: but the--faculty having 
ent their. repreſentation to the court, which were 

backed by the moſt ſtrenuous aſſertions, that the doc- 
trine which, Wolff taught was dangerous to the laſt degree, 
an order at le arrived, Nov. 18, 1723,. not on- 
ly diſplacing Wolff, but commanding him (under pain 
of being 1 if he preſumed to Aid 


bey) to leave Hall and the States in 24 hours at the 
fartheſt. 3 3 5 1 „ I 


|  Wolff.retired to Caſſel, where he obtained the profeſ- 
ſorſhip of mathematics and philoſophy, in the univerſity 
of Marbourg, with the title of counſellor /to the court of 


che Landgrave of Heſſe; to which a profitable penſion 


was annexed. Here, he reaſſumed his labours with re- 


doubled ardor; and it was in this retreat that he publiſh. 
ed the beſt parts of his numerous works. In 1725, he 
Was declared an honorary profeſſor of the academy of 


ſciences at St. Peterſburg; and, in 1733. was admitted into 
that at Paris. The king of Sweden 215 declared him one 
of the council of regency : | the-pleaſing ſituatio of his new 
abode, and the multitude of honours which he had receiv- 


ed, were too alluring to permit him to accept of many 


advantageous offers; amongſt which was the poſt of preſi - 
dent of the academy at St. Peterſburg. The king of Pruſſia, 
who was now recovered from the prejudices he had been 
made to conceive againſt Wolff, wanted to re-eſtabliſh 


him in the univerſity of Hall in 17 33, and made another 
Wolff 


attempt to effect it in 1730. Wolff anſwered to theſe. 
glorious advances with all that reſpectful deference which. 
became him, but took the liberty to infinnate, that he 


did not then believe it right for him to comply. At laſt, 


however, he ſubmitted; and the prince offered him, in 


1741, an employment which threw every objection that 
he | 


could make afide. © Wolff, ſtill mindful of his 


benefactors, took a gracious and honourable leave af the 
king of Sweden; and returned to Hall, inyeſted with 


the characters of privy counſellor, vice chancellor, and 
profeſſor of che law of nature and of nations. 


r 
Ibis is the laſt period of his illuſtrious. career; and 
little more is to be ſaid of the remainder of his life; ex- 


cept that it was filled up by one continued train of actions, 
as wiſe and ſyſtematical, as were his writings. The jud- 


ges of real merit beſtowed on him thoſe juſt rewards, to 


which it was entitled. After the death of Ludwig, the 
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ſity. The cleftor of Bavaria created him a baron. of the 
empire (Whilſt he was exerciſing the vicarſhip of it), from 


his own free unbiaſſed inclination. 


He died at Hall in Saxony, of the gout in his Ko- 


mach, April , 1754, in his 7th year; after having com- 


poſed in Latin and nn more e fixty; a 
Feber „„ | p 


wWollAs Tow fe EG p40 5 died 
5 Engliſh writer, was deſcended from an ancient family i 
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8 of 
Mr. Wollaſ- 
In ton, prefixed 


Staffordſhire, and born at Coton Clanford in that county, is the 71k 


the 26th of March, 1659. He was ſent early to a private 
ſchool, and, in 1674, admitted a penfioner of Sidney col- 


edu ĩon of 
his „ Reli- 
« gion of 


lege in Cambridge. He acquired a conſiderable reputa- * Nature 
tion for parts and learning; and, n taken both the , Dene, 


degrees in arts, left the univerſity in 1 


ſome diſappointment upon having miſſed a fellowſhi 
his college. He had commented maſter of arts the ſum- 


mer before; and it ſeems to have been about this time 3 
that he took deacons orders, In 1682, he became aſ- 


ſiſtant to the head-maſter of Birmin ſchool; and in 
a ſhort time got à ſmall lecture of a chapel about two 
miles diſtant. At the end of four years, he was choſen 
ſecond maſter of the ſchool, and upon this occafion took. 
prieſts orders; for. the words of the charter were inter- 
preted to require, that the maſters, of whom there were 
three, ſhould be in thoſe orders, and yet ſhould take no 
eccleſiaſtical preferment. In this ſituation and employ- 
ment he continued till the. gth of Auguſt, 1688; when, 
by the death of a rich relation of his name, he found 
himſelf poſſeſſed of a very ample eſtate. Nov. following 
he came to London; and, about a twelvemonth after, 
married Mrs. Catharine Charlton, a citizen's daugh- 
ter. Sbe lived with him till July 1720; and he had 
eleven children by her, four of whom died in his life- 
time. 


: After his BL 8 lg en he may moſt truly be faid 
to. have ſettled there, for he very ſeldom went out of it; 

and we are told, that, for above thurty years before his death, 
he had not been abſent from his habitation in Charter- 


kouſe. ſquare, ſo much as one whole night. In this his 


ſettlement. in town. he choſe a private and retired life ; 


although his carriage was ever free and open. He aimed 
at ſolid and real content, rather than ſhew and grandeur; 
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Phitoſorbi- deſeribed his fourth ſort of theiſts. .' Wolla 
damen has afferted the being and attributes of God, natural and 
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fufing, when it was offered to him, one of the higheſt pre- 
ferments in the church. He was very well ſkilled in 
the learned languages, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, &c. 
and thoroughly verſed in all branches of uſeful learning, 
as philology, criticiſm, mathematics, philoſophy, hiſtory, 
antiquities, and the like. ' He accuſtomed himſelf to much 
thinking, as well as to much reading: he was indeed of 


* opinion, that a man might eaſily read too much; for he 


conſidered the helluo ſibrorum and the true ſcholar, as 
o very different characters. The love of truth and 
reaſon made him love free-thinking ; and,” as far as 


the world would hear. it, free-ſpeaking too. He com- 


poſed a great number of works, the greateſt part of 
| Which he is ſaid to have burned, during the two or 
© Fay three 


three laſt years af his life: but ſome imperfec ſketches | 
JJ To EI 1; ! 
Not long before his deathy, he publiſhed his treatiſe, in- 
O 


N 4 \iruled, „The Religion of Nature Delineated: a work 


for which ſo great a demand was made, that more than 
ten thouſand were ſold in a very few years. He had 
_ ſearcely compleated the publication of it, when he unfor- 
tunately broke an arm; and this, adding ſtrength to diſ- 
tempers that had been growing upon him for ſome time, 
accelerated his death, which happened, October 29; 
1724. He was a tender, humane, and in all reſpects wor- 
thy man; but is repreſented to have had ſomething of the 
itaſcible in his conſtitution and temperament. His Re- 
«« ligion of Nature Delineated” expoſed him to the cen- 
ſore of our zealous Chriſtians, as if he had puta flight up- 
on Chriſtianity by laying ſo much ſtreſs, as he does in 
this work, upon the obligations of truth, reaſon, and 
virtue; and by making no mention of Revealed Religion, 
nor even ſo much as dropping the leaſt and moſt diſtant 
hints in its favor. It has indeed made him'paſs for an 
unbeliever with ſome ; for the late lord Bolin e ſup- 
poſes Dr. Clarke to have had him in his eye, when he 
n held and 
TI. moral; a providence, general and particular; the obliga- 
tions to morality; the immateriality and immortality 
of the ſoul]; a future ſtate: and Clarke's fourth ſort of 
tteiſts held and aſſerted the fame. But whether Wollaſ- 
Clarke's E- ton, like thoſe theiſts, rejected all above this in the ſyſtem 


Ateoces of of reyelation, cannot with any certainty" be concluded; 


Natural and , . 865 e £67 ü 

Rerealed though at the ſame time the contrary perhaps may not 

Religion. r I BT | * ; ; | F af 2 $1 79 N appear; 
: a n 7. 


ceſſaty to prevent offence from being taken, it was not 


as dogmatical and abſurd as artificial theology,” and 


„ philoſopher, and à geometrican.“ We add too, with- 
out inte og with his lordſhip's cenſures, that The 


of Saliſbury, which informs us, that this work was in 
commanded him to tranſlate the notes into Engliſh for 


compoſed by himſelf, 


' WOLSELEY(Rovtir); ſon of Sir Charles Nichols 
Wolſeley of Staffordſhire (a zealous parliamentarian, Whose Ce- 


o 6s; 


a younger brother; and, being in favour with King vol. Vi. 


LE, Ac & i ata. Roni TRE 


WO EFASYON ay 
appear J becauſe, whatever might have been thought ne- | 


. 


eſſential to Wollaſton's deſign' to meddle with Revealed 
Religion. In the mean time, Lord Bolingbroke has freated 
„The Religion of Nature Delineated, 'as a ſyſtem of 
theiſm; which it certainly is, whether Wollaſton was a 
believer, or not. His lordſhip calls it ſtrange theiſm, - 


has ſpent ſeveral pages to prove it ſo; yet allows the 
author of it to have been a man of parts, of learning, a 


Religion of Nature Delineated“ is one of the beſt writ- 
ten books in the Engliſh language; which we note the 
more NN as that part of its merit does riot ſeem 
to have been ſufficiently attended to. It had uſually been 
Yrinted in 4to; the feyenth edition was printed 1750 in 
vo, to which are added an account of the author, and 
alſo'a tranſlation of the notes into Engliſh. There is pre- 
fixed an advertiſement by Dr. John Clarke, late dean 


great eſteem with her late majeſty queen Caroline, who 
her own uſe, —© | 

Mr. Wollaſton's body was carried down to Great-Fin- 
borough in Suffolk (one of his eſtates, and afterwards 
the principal reſidence of his eldeſt ſon), and laid cloſe by 
the fide of his deceaſed wife: agreeably to the epitaphs 
inſcribed upon their common monument, . which were 


for his ſervices was made one of Cromwell's lords), was 18 
William, was ſent envoy to Bruſſels about the year 1693. r. 138. 
He was very much the man of pleaſure, and Gecaſionally | 
invoked the Muſe.” He wrote the extraordinary Preface to 

Lord Rochefter's Valentinian ; a tranſlation from the ſixth 

book of Virgil, on Eneas's meeting with Dido, not 


worth preſerving; and fome other little pieces. In the a 4 
„ Select Colleions” i % A Character of the Engliſh by * - |} 
Mr. Wolfley, in alluffon to Tacitus de Vita Agricole. | | 
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_,WOLSEY:(Twomas), archbiſhop of Vork, chan- 
cellor of England, . cardinal prieſt of dt. Cicily, and legate 
6. atere, Was born, at Ipſwich in Suffolk, 1741. He was 
deſcended, according to ſome of our beſt hiſterians, from 


poor but honeſt parents; and the common tradition is, 
that he was the ſon of a butcher: thougli it appears, from 
his father's will, that he had an eſtate, which, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a. plebeian at that time, was very conſiderable. 
He was ſent fo early to the univerſity of Oxford, that he 
was batchelor of arts at fourteen, and thence called the 
boy batchelor. Soon after, he was elected fellow of Mag- 


daſen College; and, when maſter of arts, had the care of 
the ſchool adjoining to it: here he was charged with the 


ceducation of three ſons of Thomas Grey, marquis of Dor- 
ſet; who preſented him to the rectory of Lymington in So- 


-merſetſhire, 1750. He had not long reſided on this be 
nefice,, before Sir Amias Pawlet, à juſtice of the peace, 
ſet him in the ſtocks for being drunk, as it is ſaid, and 


8 making a diſturbance at a fair in the neighbourhood; but 


the knight had reaſon. afterwards to repent. of this af- 
front; for Wolſey, being made lord chancellor, ſent for 
him, and, after a ſevete expoſtulation, / confined. him for 


five or. fix... years in che Temple, before he would 
grant him a diſcharge. Upon the death of his patron the 


marquis, he projected new methods of puſhing his 


fortune. He procured himſelf to be admitted into the 
family of Henry Dean, abp. of Canterbury; but, that 
.prelate dying in 1502, he found means of applying him- 
Telf to Sir John Nanfan, - treaſurer of Calais, who, being 


weakened by age and-infirmities, committed the direction 
of his poſt to Wolſey. Wolſey, by his recommen- 


dation, was made one of the king's chaplains; and, in 
119506, inſtituted to the rectory of Redgrave, in the dioceſe 
of Norwich, Whilſt he was king's chaplain, he inſi- 
nyvated himſelf into the favour of Fox, bp of Wincheſter, 
and of Sir Thomas Lovel, chancellor of the exchequer ; 
ho recommended him to the king, as a fit perſon to be 
employed in negociating the intended marriage between 
Henry VII. and Margaret dutcheſs dowager of Savoy. 
le was accordingly. diſpatched to the emperor Maximi- 


lian her father, in Flanders; and returned with ſuch expe- 
dition, that the king ſeeing him imagined he had not been 


gone. Having reported his embaſſy, he was rewarded 


with the deanery of Lincoln in 1508, and alſo with a pre- 
bens in that church. Upon the acceſfion of Henry v 


5s KF © W 


5 1ST | 
he ſoon recommended - himſelf to the favour of the King, 
by adapting himſelf to his "temper and humour; who, 


ſhortly after the attainder of Sir Richard Empſon, con- 


ferred on him a grant of ſeveral lands and tenements in the 


| 2 of St. Bride's by Fleetſtreet, which, by that kmght's 
5 f 


orfeiture, devolved to the crown. I bis grant was dated 


Oc. 18, 1509, and Wolſey is mentioned in it as counſel . | 


lor and almoner to his majeſty. ' Nov. 28, '1$1o, he'was 
preſented by the king to the rectory of Torrington; in the 
dioceſe of Exeter, being then bachelor of divinity; Feb. 
following was made canon of Windſor; and, ears 
ſame time, regiſtrar of the order of the Gatter. In 1512, 
he was preferred by - Bambrid | | 
church at York, of which, ſoon after he was made dean. 
In 1513, he attended the king in his expedition to France, 
who comm 


ing of Lournay, made him biſhop 


abp. of York; Sept. 1815, Cardinal of St. Cicily, by the 


intereſt of the kings of England and France; and, Dec. fol- | 


* 


lowing, lord chancellor of England. 


He wanted notliing now to complete his grandeur, . 
| pe to be legate 2 latere, which 
edited to him in 1516. Beſides the profits of the 


a commiſhon from the Po 


was ex 
poſts above mentioned, the king likewiſe beſtowed on him 
the rich abbey of St. Alban's in commendam, and the bi- 


ſhopric of Durham, and afterwards that of Wincheſter ;_ 


and with them he held in farm the biſhoprics of Bath, 
Worceſter, and Hereford, enjoyed by foreign incumbents. 
From all theſe preferments, and numerous preſents and 
penſions from foreign princes, his annual income exceeded 
the revenues of the crown; and in this capacity he kept 
eight hundred ſervants, among whom where nine or ten 
lords, fifteen knights, and fi 
abſolutely engroſſed the King's favour to himſelf. All fo- 
reign treaties and places of truſt were under his direction. 
He acted as he pleaſed; and his aſeendency over the king 


to a prebend in the 


itted to him the direction of the ſupplies and 

proviſiops to be made for the army; and, upon the tax- 
of chat city. March 

1514, he was made Biſhop of Lincoln; Nov: following, 


7 eſquires.' He had now 


* 


was ſuch, that there nevet Honey any party againſt hit | 


all the time of his favour. He uſed the moſt inſinuating 
 artifices to ſecure his maſter to himſelf, undertaking to 


eaſe him the burden of government, and to give him all 
He was the moſt earneſt and readieſt 


the ſatisfaction of it. 
of all the council, to advance the king's ſole will and in- 


tention; and, whereas others adviſed his majeſty ah 5 
| 5 1 8s 1 | 
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r tes hos PS. 
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and Adrian VI, but wi 


154) x: 
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w 
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* 
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ed him to purſue what was. moſt de to 12 pool 
Having gained this-aſcendant,, he drew, the Ling 45 ſuch 
mee ſures Eh" that the balance of Euto deſtroyed, 
and his majelt perpettially made a bubble the cardinal's 
avarice being fy And his Enden d d 25 the em · 
peror; the court of France, and that of Rom 


fied. to. ag without parliaments; there being from 
che tk of king's. reign, after 1 he got the great 
le but _ $41 195 in the 14th 1 tl years, and 

ore till : but he ane og ums by, loans 


. ke 10-0 id, if we conſider hun in the cha- 
- rafter of a church man, he was Wan tlie diſgrace 
df has proſeſhon; being lewd and vicious i gr, imſelf, 55 


the TN all his, ſecret pleaſures, and m 


oſtentatious: to e which; oy en 


and covetouſneſs were proportionable. 


He aſpired to the ane upon the dealt of Les X. 
a, 2 Wo ſucceſs, + laſt 15 > under 
e $ diſpleaſure. His too great o equiouſneſs to the 
ſee er Moe in the proceſs relating to the king's divorce 
from. queen Catherine, and. ſome inferior accidents, con- 
curred ta deſtroy his intereſt, with his majeſty. n this, 


the great. ſeal was demanded. of him, Oct. kr 529 


his goods all ſeied to the king's uſe; and himfelf im- 
peached in parliament by a charge of forty-four articles, 
relating chiefly to the 48 of his legatine power, and 


the ſcandalous. irregularities of his life. This impeach- 
ment paſſed the houſe of lords; but, when it came to the 
houſe of commons, was ſo-effe&ually defeated by the in- 
duſtry and addreſs of Thomas Cromwell, who had been 
his ſervant, that no treaſon could be fixed upon him, He 
continued his retirement at Aſhur in Surry, till about 
Eaſter. 1530, when he was commanded to repair to his 
dioceſe of York,” where he your many charitable and 
popular acts; till, Nov. 


Ulowi he Bo arreſted for 
high-treaſon by the earl of at ehe and com- 


| mitted to the cuſtody of the lieutenant of the Tower, who 
had orders to bring him to London. This diſgrace af- 
feed his mind to ſuch. a degree, that he fell fick. at Shet- 


Geld, in the earl of Shrewſbury's houſe; whence, by ſlow 


degrees, he proceeded as far as Leiceſter, where he is ſaid 
to have taken poiſon, in order to put an end to his mi. 
ſerable life. In his laſt agony he POS: chat he had 


not 


in their 
585 With regard to the conduct of affairs at home, he 


* 


| wo . 80 E 8 A 
FT 5 od wich the ſame; fidelity he had atways 

no; 8 ob Big royal maſter, - He died, Nov. 29, 1 530.7 
and, was interred in the abbey of Leiceſter. 3 

le was the | inſtance many ages had produced of 5 

the yariety, 1 inconſtancy of human things, both in his 
riſe and his temper in both it appears, chat he 
was nes of his, greatneſs, and deſerved what he ſuf- 
fered. R A great writer declares, that few ever fell | 
Frog, lo 118 ſation with leſs-crumes objected againſt 
% it —— be. acknowledged, that his ſchemes for 
the ur promotion e, Farm were noble and: well laid; as ap- 
pears from the ſeven, lectures which he founded at Ołr- 
| Ford, from, his callegs there, NOM eee h 
t ſchool. at; Ipſwich.! 5 5 


agu (Anzroxy), an . Englih- and: Life of 
rar, and biographer, was the ſon of Thomas Wood, , Ahoy” 
bachelor of arts and gf the civil a; and was born at the year 
Oxford, Wir y-aes 17, 5 He was ſent to News © 16722 


* 6 written 
f in that city in 16 4: and three years after 5 5. = - 
: nee to 95 free ſchool at Thame in . 55 
3 where he continued till his admiſſion at Merton 1645. 8 
R His mother in vain endeavoured to prevail on him to . » 
6 follow ſome trade or profeſſion; his prevailing turn was the ſecond 
Q to antiquity: «heraldry, muſic, and painting, did ſo much 2 
f *« croud: upon him, that he could. not avoid them; and he, d A 
4 could never give. a reaſon why he ſhould delight i in thoſe « tiquir. 9 
5 „ ſtudies more than others; ſo prevalent was nature, bl _ = 
4 „mixed with a gęneroſity of mind; and a hatred. to all chat . | | 
* „was ſeryile, ſneaking, or advantageous for lucre ſalle. 1 9 
1 He took the- degree of B. A, 1682, and M. A. in 1655. 1 | 
1 As he refided altogether at Oxford, he ;peruſed all the evi- —_— 
5 dences of tha ſeveral colleges and churches, from which he | 
is compiled his two great works, and aſſiſted all who were | 8 
ad engaged i in the like defigns; at the ſame time digeſting and 
Fr arranging all the papers he peruſed z thus doing the eauſe 
* of antiquity a double ſervice, His drawings 1 
50 many things en deſtroyed. In 1663, he: 
* lay the foundation of 4 Hiſtoria & Antiquitates Univer 
wy * tatis Oxonienſis; which was. publiſhed in 1674. in 
ow 2 vols, folio. The fir contains the aatiquites of the umi - 
d verſity in general, and the ſecond thoſe of the particular 
. colleges, This. work was written by the author: in 
i Englith, and ſo well eſteemed that the univerſity procured 


it to be F into 955 which is the language it was 
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publiſhed in. "ThE sucher ſpent eight years ab 
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It. from the 


Lo kn lit. Po vl of antiguit) , d to che tranflating of it inte Latin, 


* was no help. He was a great man, and carried all things 


Wn #3 H 
i 


s alter it the more, and ſtudy to put thihgs in, that might 


men; eſpecially on the Anti-arminians, who are all made 
ſeditious perſons, ſchiſmatics, if not heretics: nay, our 
i: firſt Reformers are made Fanatics. - This they tell me; 


> e and our. judges of aſſize, now in town, ſay no leſs. I 


have not read one leaf of the bock yet; but, L ſee, I 
n ſhall be neceſfitared to read it over, that 1 may with my 
5 own. eyes ſee the faults, and (ſo far as I am able] en- 


54 deavour the mending of them. Nor do I Know any 


4 other way, but a new edition, with a real correction of 
all faults; and a declaration, that thoſe miſcarriages can- 
not juſtly be imputed to the univerſity, as indeed they 

cannot, but to the paſſion and imprudence, if not im- 

. <* piety, of one or two, who betrayed the truſt repoſed in 
| | | | : 3 . . : \ 2 5 them, 
* 


a 


ut it, and 


» 


» — 
* — 
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« 11 CET. ang) the compoſer of 
„them.“ 
Afterwards benadertook anotherworkz intituled, © Athe- - 
4 n Oxbnienſes, which, was publiſhed in 1691, fobo; 
and the. ſecondiedition Was ptinted in 1721, fülio, with 
this dite: AVA O Tonne Es. An exat biftory 
* of all tue Writers and Biſhops who have had their edu- 
cation in een and famous Unixerſity of 
* from the fiftrenth- year of King Henry tre 
4 3 —— A. D. 1 500, to the Author's death in Ndvem- 
ber 695. Repreſenting the bixth, fortune, preſerment, 
and death, of all, thoſe Authors and Prelates, tlie great 
< accidents df their: lives, and the fate aud character of 
„their writings To which ars added, the Faſti, or 
„Annals, of the ſaid Univerſity. In td volnmes. The 
d edition, very much cortected and enlarged; with 
4 the addition of, one 3 dy the rente 7 
1 original manpſcript.” Impartiality and veraeity being 
qualities: ſo eſſential in am hiſtorian, that ul qualities 
P good for any ching, 
Word has taken ſome pains to prove, that theſe great 
qualities were not wanting in him; and for that 
it expediens-'te, prefix to bis work the following 
accqunt of himſelſ which it is renden probablethat every 
reader will think coripns. © As to the. author himſelf, 
fayy he, he. is 2 perſon who delights to converſe More 


e and has nethorineeret 
| Vor. XII. : 


0 


_— —— 


| W 0 0 5. 
a1. vin nor ſnalination/ts flatter or n my ca; or 


166 any conjtnutiity of men, of whatever denomination. 


He is fuch-a univerſal lover of all mankind, that he could 
*. Wiſht there was fuch a ſtanding menfure of merit and 


n honour agreed upon among them all, that there might 


be no cheat put upon readers and writers in the buſineſs 
„of commendationis. But, ſince every one will have a 
* Jouble balance herein, one for himſelf, and his own 
Wo a and anether for his'adverſary'and diſſenters; all 

de is, to mad and bring together what every 
i fide chinks will make beſt weiglit for themſelVes. Let 
* poſtetity hald the ſcales and judge accordingly: fen 
n Tuique devs" poſter itas's To conclude: the reader 
ig. defired to ew W this bertulenn labour had been 
1 mort proper for à head or fellow of 2 college, or for a 


r publie profeſſor or officer of the moſt noble univerſity of 


4%, Oxford to have undertaken ha conſummated, than the 
author, who nevet enjoyed any place or oe therein ; 
166 or can juſtly ſay,” that ; bath eaten the bread of any 
« founder. Alſo, chat it had been a t deal more fit for 
-<:0newhopretends to be a virtuoſo, and to know allmen, and 


all things that ate tranſaQed;-or for one, who frequents 
much ſociety in common rooms, at public-fires; f in cof- 


ce houſes, aflignations, clubs, &c. where the characters 
of men and their works are frequently diſcuſſed: but the 


author, alas is ſo far from frequen rr Hons company and 
<< topics; that he is as ĩt were dead to 
_ <<unknown in perſon to the generality of ſcholars in 


world, and = 
4: He is likewil& fo an admirer of à ſolitary'and 


1 tired life, that he frequents no aſſemblies of the ſaid En 
* yerfity, hath no companion in bed or at board, in nis 
„ ſtadies, walks, or journeys; nor holds communication 


„with any, unleſs with ſome, and thoſe very few, of 


45. generous and noble ſpirits, that have · in ſome meaſure . 


<6 heen/promoters and ehcouragers of this work: and, in- 
5+. deed, all things confdered; he is but a degree different 


from an aſoetie, 28 pending all-or-moie of HY ite, 
+ whether by day or night, in reading e 19s 1 | 
r tlie 


. divine ewf Howevef, he — 


lese Bis company and aequintanee is, the more impartel 
. hicontravours will appear to che ingenious and learned, 

1.420 whale Judganionts only he Cubmis "them and "Hitt 
e But, as har ts as Wood derer nimſelk with 
. „ * 2 it ie nnn he had his 
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 prejudiges.and attachments, "and firong ones top,, for cars, 
tain notions and RE and theſe prejudices and attache, 
ments Will always de attended with partialities for or agamit, 
thoſe. who-ſhall be found to favour or gppoſe ſuch notions, 
or tems, They had their influence upon Wood, Who, 
though,he always {poke to the beſt, of his judgement, and 
often With great truth and exactneſs, yet ſometimes gave 
way to preiüdiee and prepoſſeſſion. Among other freedoms. 
(for he Vas a ves free Ipeaker, and not the Teſs agregble 
to his teaders on that account, Who love to, hear bid by, 
others what they would not ſay, themſelves) he took ſome 
with the earl of Clarendon, their late chancellor, - which, 
expoſed him to the cenſure of the univerſity. - He had 
obſerved, in the life of judge Glynne, that “ after the 
« reſtoration. of Charles II. he was made bis eldeſt ferjeant 
« at law, by the corrupt dealing of tlie then 5 
who was the earl of Clarendon; for which expreſſion 
chiefly the ſueceeding earl preferred an action in the vice» 
chancellor's court againſt 4 5 for defamation of his de- 
ceaſed father. The iſſue of the proceſs was a hard judge- 
ment given againſt the defendant; which, to be made the 
mare. publics was, put inte the Gazette in theſe words: 
„ Oxford, July 31, 1693. On the 29th inftant; Anthony 
* Wood. was condemned in the vice-chancellor's court of 
the univerßity of Oxford, for having written and pub- 
« liſhed, in 5 ſecond volume of his book, intituled, 
« Athenæ Oxonienſes, divers infamous libels againſt the 
„right honourable Edward late earl of Clarendon, lord 
te high chancellor of England, and chancellor of the ſaid 
9 univerſity; and was therefore baniſhed. the ſaid univer- 
„ ſity, until ſuch time as he ſhall ſubſcribe ſuch a public 
© recantation. as the judge of the court. ſhall approve of, 
e and give-ſecurity not to offend in the like nature for the 
future: and his ſaid book. was therefore alſo decreed to 
* be burnt before the public theatre; and on this day it 
„was burnt accordinghy, and public programma's of his 
*« expulhon are already affixed in the three uſual places. 
An hiſtorian, who has recorded this cenſure, ſays, that it Kenner's 
was the more grievous - to the blunt author, becauſe it my ue 
ſeented to come from a party, of men whom. he had; the An. 10 
leaſt diſobliged. His bitterneſs. had been againſt the 
Diſſenters 3h of all the zealous Churchmen he had. given 
characters with a fingular turn of eſteem: and. affection. 
Nay, of the Jacobites, and even of Papiſts themſelyes, he 
always ſpoken the =o favourable things ; — 
NS. WR) 0 2 f 
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fore it was really the ter © mortificatio i tay hi 26 feet 
_ the ſtor 8 1 varter, 12 9 ne thought be 
| mighr 1 "exper it. For the fame 
the hiſtsrian, this d was ſome 
fare, to? erians, who "believed, ere Was A re- 
uke due to him, 'whi ich they emfUves were not able to 


> »4 
gs 


od ice on reise by. Burnet, 
Etter ig the biſhop, of . ang Corcntry 

* concernin , book of Anh If; atmer” (alias Henry 
* Wharton). alled, „A Specimen of ſome Errors wh 


..N ONT jth Higory of the Reformation, &c;“ u 
yy 3, he publiſhed 4 vindication of kai if 
2985 5 12 2 before the ſecond edition of his Athe- 
g.“ Tn' this de declares,” that 10 he did 
MoD, 43 I. NR A meddle With a fubject, to 
« which he was not prepared by education and due 15 Nog 
«« of ſtudlics ; "that be never wrote to N 4 kiſing party, 
«qr to intinuate! into the dif 1 175 of Pe OmeNt : but has 
«© been content with his fario id Amed at no end but 
Rech that He never took d de tranſcrix t of re- 
„Lords, Where kik original 1 1 "conſulted ; nor made 
*© ufe of others eyes, when his own could ſerve; "that he 
„never wrote in poſt with his body and his thoug ghts 3 15 | 
«© hurry, but in à fixed abode; and, with a deen; 
« that he never” cögersled An ungrateful Val, nor 
* flouriſhed over a weak place, but ity fir ncerity of incaning 
« «Ind ex expreſſion has thoughr. an liftotian * ſhould, be 2 
1 conſcience: tllat he has never had a tron to 
PE oblige or forget, but has been 1 HE and independent 
«© wrier : 'ahd, Tn a Word, that he confeſſes there may be 
*©miftdkes ing modem things and perſons, when he could 
ic have rip evidence but from the information of living 
1 friends, or Perhaps enemies; but he is confgent, that 
« where records are cited, And vrhere authentic ' evr- 
i dence —.— Polfibly be had, there he has been e 
e ee Me, Wend edt of 
As a colleQor, Mr. eſetves highly © : 
"bat his naxrowneſs of mind and = Hey, 55 17 
bable⸗ and we Want correctneſs both N Fodgement 
le in his, works. © Many errors in his “ Athene” 
ps be : Charged to falſe intelligence : in man 7 articles he 
could receive no information at all. His titfle-tattle is a 
Picture of the manners of "his . his ſe candal holds forth 
no example but his own depraved ind. The im 
N and inyidious refletiohs wk which he has ff fed 
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hiſhop) Tanner, to be placed in che Athmolean library. 


< low travellers, the beauties of the firk of Poets were 


their aſſiſtance, in arranging and andes for the pub- 


* . 


0 0 D. 1 


70d . 
this bock Chin rh LIN, ik ir Wars th thin probable 
chat the biſhop was in ſome ſatt to ay the 
liberties, de took with his 4. Hiſtoria & neiquitates. 5 70 65 

Mr. Wodd died at Oxford, Nov, 20, 19 9h of a retention 
of urine; under which he lingered abbye The 
circumſtances of his death are recorded in a ſetter of. Dr: 
Arthur -Charlett, rector of Umverßey college, to abp! 
Teniſdn ? this Jetter, which was. publiſhed by. Hearbe, in 
he appendix to his edition of, Johannis Confkatris & 
« Monachi Glaſtonienfis. Choonica.) Oxon, 1226,“ illuf- 
trates the e of this extraordinary perſan, hy mi- 
nutely deſcci 1 * Laan his behaviour at the 3 important and 
critiv of all He leſt his 15 7 pers and books to the 
chatge of Dr. Chablett, Mr, Biſſe, and Mr. (afterwards 


wy 


Two Wulhels full of noms and letters were burnt before his 
face ; and he gave great charge to deſtroy any looſe rwfleQ- 
ing notes, a poor atonement for the. injuries, he had printed. 


WOOD (Nebra rh 4 polite ſcholar; "RY under ſecte - Anecdotes | 
en ſlate in 1764, has a right to a niche in our Temple of Bowyer, 
of Fame for lis very curious  Effay on the Original Ge 0 BY 
% nius. of Homer.“ Of the particulars of his life, the 
py per ſubje&t for our pages, we reluctantly confeſs oc 

lyes ignorant; but, in hopes of attaining materials for 4 
future, article, ſhall obſerve, that in the earlier part of 
life he viſited the ſcenes which Homer has ſo beautifull 
deſcribed; where it is ot ſurpriſing that he caught what 
he calls a the ſpecies of enth 55 which belongs ta ſuch 
% journey, performed in ſuch, ſociety, where, Homer 
« being my guide, and Bouverie and Dawkins my fel- 


< enjoyed. in the compan of the beſt of friends. 
< ] been ſo fortunate,” ” be adds, as to have enjoyed 


„lick the ſubſtance of our many friendly. converſations 
on this ſubject, 1 mould be leſs anxious about the fate 
of the following work: but, whatever my ſucceſs may 
be in an attempt to contribute to the amuſement of 
* vacant hour,” I am happy to think, that though 1 
< ſhould fail to — the expectations of public curio—-— 
40 ſity, I am ſure to ſatisfy the demands of private friend- 
< ſhip; and that, acting as the only ſurvivor and truſtee 
4 for the 12 concerns of my late fellow - travellers, 
41 am, to the beſt of 1 893 judgement, carrying into exe 


4 ; * 


A 
22 F 5 
© cution the purpoſe of men for whoſe memory I ſhall 
evt retiiũ the greateſt veneration } and thongh1may 
do injuſtice to thoſe honeſt feelings which 'urge me to 
„this pious tak, by mixing an air of Complimen: in 
an act of duty, yet I muſt not diſown a private, per- 


_ 8 
a 


by dulge, it would be ingratitude to ſuppreſs, is. that 


+, oblivion. the preſent ſtate of · the Troade, and the re- 


* haps an idle conſolatidn, which, if it be vanity to in- 
%s long e deſcriptions; ſhall-preſerve from 
| © 
«© mains of Balbeck and Palmyra, ſo long will it be known 


great -part- of te Eſſay in the life- 


to be made'poblic., „ But,” ſays Mr. 
Wood, while I was, preparing it for 
© the preſs, 1 had the honcur-of being 
* called to à flatior, which for ſome 


| « years fixed my whole attention upon. © 
te objects of fo very different a nature, 
5 <* that it became neceſſe y to lay Homer 
4 4% ide, and ta reſerve the forther con- 


© fideration of my ſubject for a time 
of more le fure. However, in the 

_ « courſe of that active period, the 
duties of my ſitustiop engaged me 
1 in an, occatonal attendance vpon 2 


© who, though he preßded at his 
© © majeſty's counſels, reſerved ſome 
„ moments for literary amuſement. 
« His lordſhip was fo partial to this 


< gour of receiving his commands on 
be buſineſs, that he did not lead the 
© couver{ation to Greece: avd Homer. 
— * 


— 
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cc nobleman ſthe late Earl Granville], 


14 ſpirits enovgh- to declare the 
e ſobject, ther 1 ſeldom bad the ho- 


at, and moſt hon 
© country ever ſaw.” 


| 74 - 12 » 6 6 een 
. M. 342.” Pope's Hom. xii, 387. | 


«© that Dawkins and Bouverie were my friends [A]“! “ 
[4], Me: Wood had Ks ehe 


« Being directed to waitupon his lord- 


time of M. Dawkins, who wiſhed it 


« the | Preliminary Acricles| of | the 


«Treaty of Paris, ] found him fo . 
**languid; that I propoſrd poſtponing 
my bofneſi fo 


ſor another t: me but 
8 eee ee stay. ſaying, 
te 


« paſſag*. oot of Sarpeson's ſpeech *, 
« dwelt with particular emphaſis on « 


_«& ne: which recalled to bis mind the 
„ diftingu:ſhing part he bad taken in 
_ « public affairs. His Lordſhip hes 


te repeated the laſt word + ſeveral times 
«with a calm and determined refig- 
« nation; and, after a ſerious pauſe of 
«ſome minutes, he defired to heat the 
% Treaty read; to which. he liftened 
* with great attention; and he 
ro- 

i batio of a dying Stateſman; (1 uſe 
his own words) on the moſt glorious 
onoorable peace, this 


] men, 
+ en, 
8 Y * 


e "WOODFORD (Sauuvr), D. D. eldeſt ſon of 
lien ef Robert Woodford, of Northampton, gent. was born in 
Poems, the pariſh of Allhallows on the Wall, London, April 
* 155 1635; became a' commoner of Wadham College in 

53; took one degree in Arts in 1656 and in 1658 re- 


2 2 „ A  o% ,qaM we has 


Toeld not prolong his life, to ne- 
- «© ph. his doty 3 and, repeating” a 


+ nl 
—[— 3 * = * —_— 
» x 


tired to the Inner Temple, where he was chamber-fellow 
with the poet Flatman. In 1660, he publiſhed à poem 
On the Return of King Charles II.“ After that period, 
he lived firſt at Aldbrook, and afterwards at Benſted in 
Hlampſhire, in a married and ſecular condition, and was 
elected F. R. S. 14 cal. Jan. 1669. He took orders from 
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biſhop Morley, and was foon after preſented by Sir Nich. 
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WOOD Fo RD. 


ſhire... He was ihſtalled prebend of Chicheſter, May 27, 


1676; made D. D. by the a of archbiſhop Sancroft 
in 1657; and prebendary of W "Nov. 

by. the fayour of his great patron the biſhop of that dioceſe. 
He died m 9; His poems, which have ſome merit, are 
numerous. His Paraphraſe on the Pfalms, in Five Books,“ 
was publiſhed in qto, 1667, and again in 1678, Syo. Thi 
« Paraphraſe,” Which was written in the Pindaric an 
other Various ſorts of verſe, is commended by R. Baxter 


in the Preface to his Poetical Fragments, 1681 ;” and 


is called by others © an incomparable verhon,” eſpecially 


by his friend Filatman, who wrote a. Pindaric Ode on it, 5 
and a, copy. of verſes on Woodford's © Paraphraſe ou 


te the Canticles, 1679. 8vo. With this latter Paraphraſe 
are printed, 1. Legend of Love, in three cantos. 
2. To the Muſe,“ a Pindaric Ode. 3. A Paraphraſe 


_ « upon ſome ſelect Hymns of the New and Old Leſta- 


« ment.” 4. Occafional Compoſitions . in Engliſh 


incheſter, Nov. 8, 1680, 


« Rhimes,” "with fome Tranflations ont of Latin, Greek, 


and Italian, but chiefly out of the laſt; ſome of which 
compoſitions and tranſlations were before falſely puh- 


« \ - 


liſhed by a too curious colleQor of them from very falſe 


copies, againſt the will and knowledge of their author, 
Dr. Woodward complains that. ſeveral of his tranſlations 


"WOOD WARD (Jonn), an eminent Engliſn na- E's ofthe 


took him under his tuition in his own family. In this 


 fiuation He; cottinucd 40 apply himſelf ee philoſophy, 


anatomy, and phyſic ; till he Was invited by; Sir Ralph 


Dutton to his ſeat at Sherborne in Glouceſterſhire, with 


Dr. Batwick his lady's father? where he began thoſe ob- 
/// ens Een 
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zs faid of him in this Seri 1 


| h R ee * 


woopwk ed 


ſervations. wh collections relating 


he rf writ” ate of 
1 me which laid the foundation for hit Uſcourſes 


65 on that tabjeR. b 1 Y 115 Joan: the 


= of phyfi ie n Gre ege bein vacant, 
dodward was 5 5 do fill N. N recointnended 


by many gentlemen of figure in the learned faculties,” whoſe 
teſtimonials were N in his favour ; of gn nt chat 
from Dr. Barwick ma cio y inſerted, becauſe it will 
afford ſome Dat: to bis hi «1 4 hereb) certify that 
J have been well acquaited with the life and 
“ ſtudies of dodward for above theſe eight 
« years, . I Knows a; xk > be of virtuous life-and ſobet con- 
" „ien. He ſtudied phyſic in my family almoft four 

years. Before he came to me, he had — a ve 7 5 

Ls oF, in learning; and ever fince he hath pro 

8 My ſtudies with ſo much induſtry and 3 that 5 
<< hath. made the greateſt advance not only in phyſic; 
* anatomy, botany, and other parts of natural 3 
« but likewiſe in hiſtory geography, mathematics, philo- 
«« logy, and all other uſ Ufearving of any man I ever knew 
« of his age. Nor am I fingular in this pine of him, 
* he being to my certain knowledge very much 1 * 


** merely upon this account by Feten of the gr 


« judgement and learning; many of whom would, as w 
«© as myſelf, teſtify perſonally,” were there occaſion; much 


more than I have here in OE: Witneſs my hand, 


« this 2gth day of September 16g2. PE TEN BARwick.“ 
Wonkbe a in his 2 th year; N AR What 


| that he coul 
not have been diverted from the ns ay 


even during that time it cannot be ſuppoſed that he never 
meddled with books. Nov. 1693, he was choſen a fellow 


of the Royal Society, and was frequently afterwards one of 


their council. In 1696, he obtained his degree of Pon 
of phyſic by a patent from abp. Teniſon; and, the year 
following, . was admitred to the ſame degree at Cambridge, 
and a member of Pembroke · hall in that univerfity. In 1695, 


he ubliſhed ** An t on Bene a Natural Rory of the 


and terreſtrial. bodies, eſpecially minerals; as alſo 
« of the ſea, rivers, and fprings, With an account of the 
«univerſal 


tc earth, 8vo : this at leaſt is the title of the ad the in 


f his * of 
other buſineſs aboye two or three years at the moſt; an 


deluge, and of the effects that it had A N the.” 
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oA! 
nas reg 6 hi id) to dave bern followed by a larger 
52 8 1 is TRIS 2 ; 
ſ men., r I Wi © na 
25 writl e 2 7 aby th new; a 
h ome, vigor 
TY * queſtioned the 1 ee 
advanced in st, ot charged dhe author Wich pl 


* 


4e princi 5 
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ject, that the year aſter this book came 1696, he 
liſhed a pamphlet, intituled, Brief! Heng for 


« ing, preſcrving, and ſending over natural things, Rec. 

Wherein he requeſts all perſons, who had curiofity or 

portunity, either at home ot abroad, to engage in this uſl 4251 

undertaking, for the improvement of natural £432 :.5% 
— 1608, he was admitted a candidate of the coll 

of <cians; and, in 1502, choſen fellow. In 4699, 
1 ek in che Philoſophical Tranſaftions) „ Some 


But ſo <arneſt was the dodor in the purſuit # this * | 


« gbſervatiohs in All parts of the world; as alſo for call 


. Thoughts and Experiments concerning Vegetation: *N®253- 


in 173. Remarks upon the er as p 


State of London, becafioned by for 


oman La? 
« Coins,: and . other r lately A e 4 171 | 
vo: in 1714, 
aukta, una cum 
* ejuidern defenſiane, prefertim contra nuperas objeGtiones 
ius was after- 
glich, with the following title, 


e en 


J Benjamin Holloway, Lb. B. and 
To which were added, Four 
upon the ſame ſubject; 
as alſo ſeveral papers inſerted by the f in his intro- 
duction, which has been communicated to him by the 
doctor from his larger work, mentioned above. In 1518, 


edition of Which Was printed in 1 1725 
« Naturalis Hiſtoria 9 8 illuſtrata { 


"y nal Ke. The anſwer to Camerari 
wards tranſlated into En 
„The Natural Hiſtory o the Earth illuſtrated 
and defended: itt originally in Latin, and 
„made Engliſh b 
F. R. 8. 1746,” eo. 
Letters written by Dr. Woodward 


he publiſhed *© The State of Phyſic, and of. Diſeaſ, 


but more . of the Small-pox. . With ſome 
* confideration$ u 
e diſeaſe ;** &. in 1 „This new 
the putrid or ſecond fever in the eee 
and encouraged. by the doftory. Frei 

was OS the 


rene of theſe eminent. p/ 
We- bock e dire 


es: witn 
an inquiry into the cauſes of the late increaſe of them; 


e new practiee of of purging in that 


purging in 
x had "a begun 
and Mead; dt 5 


Fut ine 
and Mn a», 


* 
- 
. 
* 
5 * 


-Aricde count. bas already been given; 


Woo AB 


foundation . of a beer, Sr of, * wig ſome Ac- 
ſenſe of the i 33 h th h nd De. * 
njary ce ught it, r man after, 

as appears from the preface reface to his trreatiſe e Job 
pox where he pives : ſhort hiſtory of the affair, and alſo 
rows ſome perfonal refleQions on 98 Woodward, Which 
would have inexcuſable in the heat of the Contro- 


- = and were certainly much more ſo near Buy. years 


57 Woodward dectined in his health & eonfidcrdble time 
before he died; arid though he had all along continued to 
f are materials for his large work, relating to the Natural 

ory of the Earth, yer it was never fituſhed'; but only 
_ fome collections, faid to have been detachef from it, were 
printed ar different times, as enlargements upon particular 
topics" in his Effiy. He was confined firſt to his houſe, 
and ONES to his bed, many months before his death. 
this time, he not only drew up infiruQions for 
G8 diſpoſal of his books and other collections, but alſo 
_  compleated and ſent to the preſs his“ Method of Foffils,” 
in Engliſh; and lived to ſce the whole of it printed, except 
the laſt ſheet,” He died in Greſham collepe, the 2 $th of 
April, 1728; and was buried in Weſtminſter abbey. 1 
his death, came out, in 1728, the two followi 


1. Foſſils of al kinds, digeſted into a following wor to | 


« their mutual relation and affinity,” &c. $8vo. 2. „ A 


*< Catalogue of Foffils in the collection of John Wood- . 


«ward, M. D.“ In 2 vols. 8vo. By his Taft will, he 
founded a lecture in the univerſity of Cambridge, to be 
read there upon his Effay towards the Natural Hiftory 
«of the Earth, his Defches of it, his Diſcourſe of Vege- 
« ration, and is State of Phyfic;“ for which he ordered 
nds of 1501. per annum in South-Britian to be purchaſed 
and conveyed to that univerſity, . and out of this an 
hundred unds per : annvym to the lecturer, 1 7 after the 
death of bis executors” Dixie Windfor, Hu Bethel, 
Richard Graham, Eſqrs, and colone! Richard Nins is to 
be choſen by the archbiſhop of che province, the biſhop 
of the dioceſe; the preſidents of the College of Phyſicians 
and of the Royal Society, the two members of parhaitient, 


And the whole e the univerſity. "This lecturer to 


= 2 batchelor; to have ho other preferment ; to read four 

ures a) rinE: ngliſh or Latin, of which one to beprinted; 
to oro ated. of the two cabinets” of n 
eee e to ſhew / them three m. 
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N. RAA 
each week gratis; and to be allowed ten pounds per annum 
for making experiments eee 40 1 ing 
correffiondence. with learned men. Vanity often defeat. 
VVV 
was next to impoſſible, that the conditions preſcribed could 
be obſerved with any punctuality the conſequence of 
which is, as always in ſuch caſes, that the Whole affair 
gradvally falls into neglect and oblivion. Dr. Radcliffe 
managed his donations at Oxford in a far better way, as 
being ſure ta keep his name conſtantly in uſe, fo long as the 
univerſity. itſelf ſhould ſubſiſt. A Woodwardian profeſſor, 
however; was appointed in 1731; and he was the very in- 
genibus and learned Dr. Conyers Middleton, who opened 
the lectures with an elegant Latin oration in praiſe of the 
founder, and upon uſefulneſs of his inſtitution. 
Middleton reſigned that province about two years after, and 
was ſucceeded by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Charles Maſon, 
fellow of Trinity college; who, after the example of his 
predeceſſor, publiſhed his inauguration. ſpeech in 1734. 
Benjamin Green, M. A. fucceeded Dr. Maſon an" — 
Dr. Woodward was buried, as we have ſaid, in Weft 
minſter abbey; and there is a flat ſtone, with à ſhort in- 
ſcription, over him. But at ſome diſtance from the grave, 
2 beautiful monument of white marble is erected to his 
memory, which repreſents Philoſophy by a female 
fitting and Iooking upwards. In her left hand ſhe holds a 
ſhield, whereon is the doctor's head in baſs-relief, ſup- 
ported on her knee; and her right arm reſts upon two 
books lying on a pillar, with a ſcepter in chat hand; potnt- 
ing downwards to a pedeſtal ornamented with various plants 
and fofhils, on the front of which is a Latin inſcription. 
WOOLSTON (Tons), an Englith divine, very Lite of wer. 
famous in his day, was born in 1669, at Northamp- Wooelttoo, 


ton, where His father was a reputable tradeſman. "After a bao -- 


proper education at à grammar ſchool, he was entered of nent | 


Sidney college in Cambridge; where he took both the de- Writiogg, _ 


grees in Arts, and that of batchelor of divinity, and was Ln 
choſen fellow of his college. His firſt appearance as an 

author 'was in 1705; when he printed at Cambridge a 
work, intituled, The old Apology of the Truth for the 
„ Chriſtian Religion aàgainſt the Jews and Gentiles re- 
„vived,“ 8yo; Though there were in this performance 
ſome ſingular notions x vaficed, and a new manner of de- 
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or rage of allegbrizing the beter of as boly ſo Rar nto 
myttery,” with which. this writer was incura cel 
began now de ſhew itſelf more openly to the . 59 than 
it had hitherto done. In 17⁴⁰ and 5 publiſhed 
dwo letters to Dr. Bennet: one u en 
8 ple called Quakers 8 o no 

of religion e 
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en and practice? by Arif 5 
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upon The miracles of Chriſt, but poi almoſt al 10 4 


never 1 or che facts. This ſcrang 
and enthuftaſtic ſcheme of Woolftoh was offenſive Me 
of icſelf, but infinitely more'{6 from lis r of con- 


duCting it; for he not only argues iracles. of 
Ctrift, but tree kern in res Molt Fate « Hin Iidecent 
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< he mought it ag hafd” to be tried by a ſet of men, nin 


| who, though 0 therwiſe very learned an N V Fitlem. las 


< were" yet d more judges of the fubjeets on which he dre 
2 than he wine was a judge » the moſt crabbed une 
points of . He was ſentenced to a year's impriſon- 


5 of che rules of the King's Bench, 1 be.conti- Wig 

e'tx ration of the year, being unable to pay 
the fine. ©: el Clarke had begun his teten hon 
at court for the ede of Woolfton, declaring, 1 


; | did not -undertake” 3 it as an app prover IF: his Maes Par 


an Advocate A that liberty h he himſelf bat 
ys conterid&'for= but he 55 hindered from effecting wel 
READ death, Which Ha cd ſoon after Woolſton's of e 
itment. The rate ohſtruction to his deliverance land 
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"He had been deprived e of his fellowſhip, on eur 5 


non-refddence, about' 1721; from Which time he lived ee 


moſtly in London; his brother; who was an alderman of 


Northampton, ——_— him zol. per annum, _ As the Wc, 
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woRrMIVs Gre 3 | learned * ;phyſiciat/ of Nicer, 
Denmark; was. born in 1588 at e a city of Jut- Tom. is. 
land, where his father Was a burgomaſter of an ancient 
| _ He began his ſtudies in his native place: Was 
d ent, very youny, to the college of Lunenburg; and thence 
in Wl to Emmeric, in the duchy o 'Cleves, Having ſpent wr 
ke years at thele- places, he was removed to urg in 
at 1605; and two years after to Straſburg, where he applied 
n, WM himſelf to/phyſic;/ for which profeſſion he had now de- 
ns, clared. The repute that the vficians at Bafil were in 
he drew tim there ; und he ſtudi ſome time with advantage 
xd under Phaterus and others. In 1608, he went to Italy, 
and ſtayed ſome months at Padua; where his uncommon. 
parts and learning procured him ſingular honours. He 
viſited other cities of Italy, and paſſed from thence into 
France,” ſtopping at all places where he faund phyficians of 
note: thus he ſtayed three months at Sienna, and four at 
Montpelier. His deſign was to make along abode at 
Paris; but the affafſination, of Henry IV, which 
in 1010, about two months after his arrival, obliged him as 


ting ell as o r_ ſtrangers to retire from that ci en ſer 
on's of a nes : 200 3 he went ftr to: Hol- 

ance land, and from ence to Denmark. e had not yet n 
rity Whhiſited the -iniyerſity of Copenhagen, ſo that his firſt care 
d to ious to repair chither, and to be-admitted.a member of it. 

| this He was earneſtly F to continue there; but his 
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the table be uns in an eminent degree. Afwrwards Archbiſhop 
W Drummond {ta whom he Rad baen ghaplain for ſeveral 
dd 12 preſented him to. a. ſtall in che cathedtab ef York. 
om heſe were all lis ants... He Was a man; 
of and; wrote ſe vera þooks, of which the principale 1 
IS 4 merated below Al n $0404, 1447 * 5 CHAS een 5 
my 240 
j — — '® Robert Boyle, _ in che ba- 
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Monu- « day, April the a iſt, 1768; er reſpectable Diſſenti Divine, the Rev. 
« time of the Yearly Meeting of the 
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ble him, he ſaid, . to fapport his charities ;* Sr 


« Children ' edueare in the 
« Schools in and about the Cities of 
« London and Weſtminſtr, 1768,” 4to. 
7: &© The Evidences of Chriſtian: 

© deduced from Fai, ond the T 
© mony of Senſe, throughout all — 
of the Church, to the preſent Time. 
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Hugh Farmer, in his (“ Effay on the 
10 ee 1778. $16; and; ha- 
ving produced u fairite reply, 1778, 
Dr. Worthington prepared for the preſs 
„Chat by the expreſs directions of bis 

will was giver to the public after his 
death) * A further Engniry into ths 
« Caſc of the Goſ Demoniacks, ocs 
e caßoned by Mr. n s on ths 
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WOTTON (Sir W e an Kalbe eminent v Walton's 
for learning and politics, was deſcended from a gentle- Life of Sie 
man's. family by both, F and was born at Bocton- 
hall in Kent, March 0,1 558. He. was edücated firſt-un- prefixed to | 
der private tutors. at home, and then ſent to Wincheſter» © 3 
ſchool; Whence, in 1584, he was remayed to New. Col .. 3 
lege in Oxford. Here living the conc condition of Rade entler 1685, un 
man commoner, e 1s C n Hart-Hall adjoin- . ; 
ing ; and for his Cs Qed Bike, 5 coun- N * 
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to England; and by his wit and po | 
recommended himſelf to the earl of Eſſex, as to be firſt ad- 


ay 4 


an, afterwards a knight and a celebrated hiſto 40 


| He did not continue long there, but went to Queen's col- 


lege, where he became well verſed in logic and philoſophy; 
and, being diſtinguiſhed for wit und learning, was pitched 
upon to write a tragedy for the private uſe of that houſe, 

he name of it was Tancredo: and Walton relates, that 
<< it was ſo interwoven with ſentences, and for the method 
<« and exact perſonating thoſe humours,. paſſions, and diſ- 
s poſitions, which he propoſed to repreſent, ſo performed, 


< that the graveſt of the ſociety declared, he had in a 


„flight employment given an early and ſolid teſtimon 
<«, of his future abilities.” In 1588, he fupplicated the 


eongregation of Regents, that he might be admitted to the 


reading of any of the books of Ariſtotle's logic, that is, 
be admitted to the ans of Bachelor of Arts; but whe- 
ther he was admitted to that or any other degree doth 
not appear, ſays Wood, from the univerſity regiſters ; 


although Walton tells us, that about his 2oth year he 


proceeded Maſter of Arts, and at that time read in Latin 
three lectures de ocello. N ey W n 
After he had left Oxford, he betook himſelf to travel, 
and went into France, Germany, and Italy. He ſtayed but 


one year in France, and part of that at Geneva; where he 
decame acquainted with Beza and Iſaac Caſaubon. Three 
years he ſpent in Germany, and five in Italy; where both 


in Rome, Venice, and Florence, he cultivated acquaintance 


with the moſt eminent men for learning and all matiner of 


fine arts; for painting, ſculpture, chemiſtry, and archi- 
tecture; of all which he was a dear lover and an excellent 


judge. After having ſpent nine years abroad, and accom- 
pliſhed , he returned 


himſelf to a very extraordinary 
liteneſs ſo effectually 


mitted into his friendſhip, and afterwards to be made one 


of his ſecretaries, the celebrated Mr. Henry Cuffe being the 


other. He perſonally attended all the councils and employ- 


ments of the earl, and continued with him till he was 
apprehended for high treaſon. Then he fled his country ; 


and was ſcarcely landed in France, when he heard that his 


_ - maſter Eſſex was beheaded,” and his friend Cuffe hanged. 
le went on to Florence, and was received into great con- 


gs $a fidence by the grand duke of Tuſcany, who, having inter- 


pted letters, which diſcovered a deſign to take away the 


life of James VI. of Scotland, diſpatched Watton'thither to 
give. him notice of it. Wotton was on this account, 28 
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well as according to his inſtructions, to manage this affair 

ith all poſſible ſecrecy: and therefore, having parted from 
= duke, he took the name and language of an Italian; 
and not only ſo, but, to avoid the line of Engliſh intelli- 
gence and danger, he poſted into Norway, and from that 
country to Scotland. He found the king at Sterling, 
and Was admitted to him under the name of Octavio 
Baldi. He delivered his meſſage and his letters to the king 


in Italian: then ſtepping up and whiſpering to his majeſty, 
he told him he was an Engliſhman, beſought a ni 


private conference with him and that he might be con- 


cealed during his ſtay in Scotland. He ſpent about three - 


months with the king, who was highly entertained with 


him, and then-.returned// to-Florence, where, after a few 


months, the news of queen Elizabeth's death, and of king 
James's acceſſion to the crown of England, arrive. 
Sir Henry, Wotton then returned to England, and, as 
it ſeems, not ſooner than welcome. For king James, 
finding, among other officers of the late queen, Sir Edward, 


who, Was afterwards lord Wotton, aſked him, if he knew 
one Henry Wotton, who had ſpent much time in 
foreign travel? Sir Edward replied, that he knew 


him well, and that he was his brother.” Then the king 
aſking, where he then was, was anſwered, at 
Venice or Florence; but would ſoon be at Paris.“ The 


king ordered him to be ſent for, and to be brought 


privately to him; Which being done, the king took him 
into his arms, and ſaluted him by the name of Octavio 


Baldi. Tben he knighted him, and nominated him am- 


baſſadot to the republic of Venice; whither he went, ac- 


companied by Sir Albertus Morton his nephew, who' was 


his ſecretary; and Mr. William Bedel, à man of great 
learning and wiſdom, ard afterwards biſhop of Kilmore 


in Ireland, who was his chaplain. He continued many 


years in king James's favour, and was indeed never out of 


it for any time, although he had once the misfortune to 


diſpleaſe his majeſty. The affair is cutious, and deſerves 


to be related: At his going ambaſſador to Venice, as. he 
paſſed through Germany, he ſtayed ſome days at Augſburg; 
where happening to ſpend an evening in merriment with 


ſome ingenious and learned men, whom he had aforetime : | 
known in his travels, one Chriſtopher Flecamore requeſted - 
him to write ſome ſentence in his Album, which is a book 


of white paper, the German gentry uſually carry about 


wich chem for that purpoſe. Sir Henry Wotton, conſent- 
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r Or O W. 
ing to the mation, took oe from ſome incidental dif- 
cout of the ny, de write & pleaſunt definition of an 
ambaſſador in theſe words; ve Pegatus oft vir bottus - 
_ * miſſus ad mentiendum Reipublice caufü:“ Which he 

would have” interpreted wust “ An ambaſſador is la 
*© honeſt man ſent to lie AbrVad for the god of 'His\coun- 
try.“ The word tie was the hinge, on Winch this con- 
ceit turned; yet was not ſo —* in Latin, as to bear 


die conſtru&tion Sir He meant to hade put upon it: 


fo that when the Album fell afterwards into the hands of 
Gafpar Scioppius, a zealous Papift, of a reſlleſs"ſpirit and 
moſt malicious pen, he printed it in a book aguinft' king 
James, as a principle of che religion profeſſed. by that king, 
_ his ambaſſkdor Sir Henry Wotton; and in Venice it 
preſently after written in ſeveral plaſs-windows, and 
5 dechred to bo Sir Henry's. This coming to the 
Wales of king James, he apprehended it to be ſuch an 
overſight, ſuch weaknefſs,or worſe, that he expreſſed much 
anger againſt him; which cauſed Sir Henry to write two 
apologies in Latin; one to Welſerus at Augſburg, Which was 
_ diſperſed into the 2 Germany and anothet to the 
king de Gafpare Scic The former was pylnted in 
1612, che latter in 1673 N they pleaſed the king ſo 
much, chat he entirely orgave Sir Rabe declaring pub- 
 lickly, that *© he bad Commer neee or a greater 
. 

Aſter⸗ W embaſſy; he was ſent twice more: 46 Venice, 
ass the States of the United Provinces, twiee to Charles 
Emanuel duke of Savoy, once to the united of Up- 
per Germany, alſo to the archduke Leopold, to the duke 
of —— to the imperial cities of e 
Vim, and laſtly. to the emperor Ferdinand II. re- 
turned to England, the year before king James died; and 
brought with him many :fervants, of which ſome were 
German and Italian artiſts. About 1623, he bad the 
provoſtſhip of Eaton college given him; and, conceiving 
that the ſtatutes of that college required che provoſt to be in 
holy orders, he was made a deacon. He held this place to 
the ume of his death, which happened in 1639. He was 
buried in the chapel hapel belonging to to the college, and in his 
Will appointed this epitaph to be put over his grave, . Hic 
I Jacet hujus ſententiæ primus auctor, Diſputandi Pruritui 
*- Ecile/iz Scabies. Nomen alias quære:“ that is, Here 
lies the firſt author of this ſentence, The itch of diſ- 
"s Cm the CIO church. Seek E 
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about religion; Nd uſed to cut enquiries ſhort cs 


* 


replies. - To one who aſked him, Whether à Papiſt may 


«be Javed?” he replied, ** You, may be ſared without 
« knowing that; look to yourſelf.” To another, who 


was 5 At the Papiſts with more zeal than knowledge, 
| is advice, Pray, Sir, forbear, till you have 

« ſtudied the points better; for the wiſe Italians have this 

« proverb, * He. that underſtands amiſs, concludes worſe ;* 


he gave t 


« and beware of thinking, that the farther you go from 
the church of Rome, the nearer you are to God.” One 
or two more of his bons mots are preſerved. A plea- 
ſant prieſt of his acquaintance at Rome invited him one 
evening to hear. their veſper muſick; and, ſeeing him 
ſtanding in an obſcure corner of the church, ſent a boy to 
him with this queſtion writ upon a ſcrip of paper, * 
„as your religion to be found before Luther?” To 
which Sir - Henry ſent back underwritten, © Where yours 
« 1s not to be found, in the written word of God.” 
Another evening, Sir Henry ſent a boy of the choir with 
this: queſtion to his friend, Do you believe thoſe many 
« thouſands of poor Chriſtians damned, who were excom- 
„ municated, becauſe the pope and the duke of Venice 
could not agree about their temporalities? To 
which the prieſt underwrit in French, *"Excufay moi, 
„ Monſieur. * N SOS > 
Sir Henry Wotton had propoſed, after he was ſetrled at 
Eaton, to write the Life of Martin Luther,” and in it 
„The hiftory of the Reformation,” as it was carried on in 


- 


Germany. le had made ſome progreſs in this work, 
when Charles I. prevailed with him to lay that afide, and to 
apply himſelf to the writing of an hiſtory of England. He 
E to ſketch out ſome ſhort characters, as materials; 


ut died before he had compleated any thing. After his 


death were publiſhed, 4 Reliquiæ Wottonianz : ox, a 
„Collection of Lives, Letters, Poems; with chara 


of ſundry prropages ; and other incomparable pieces 


* of language an By the curious pencil of the 
** ever memorable Sir Henry Wotton,” in 8vo. The 
fourth edition, printed at London in 1685, 8vo, is the 
beſt; becauſe in that were firſt added upwards of thirty 
Pty long letters, written to lord Zouch from Vienna and 

lorence. There was alſo publiſhed, in 1657, thin folio, 
The State of Chriſtendom; or, a moſt exact and curious 
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He was admitted of Catherine Hall, Cam 
1676, ſome. months before he was ten years old;, and 


YI OOTY OM 
© of the Times: by the renowned Sir Henry Watton: 

ir, Cowley wrote an elegy upon him, 

'WOTTON (Writ), an Engliſh divine of moſt 
uncommon parts and learning, was the ſon of Mr. Henry 
Wotton, rector of Wrentham in Suffolk, a man of con- 
ſiderable learning alſo, and well ſkilled in the Oriental 
tongues, He was born at Wrentham the 1 3th of Auguſt, 
1666 ; and wag educated. by his father. He diſcovered a 
moſt. extraordinary genius for learning languages; and, 
though what is related of him upon this head may paſs for 
wonderful, yet it is ſq well atteſted, that we cannot refuſe 
it credit. Sir Philip Skippon, who lived at Wrentham, in 
a letter to Mr. John Ray, Sept. 18, 1671, writes thus of 
him: I ſhall ſomewhat ſurpriſe you with what I have 
« ſeen-in a little boy, William Wotton, five years old the 
« laſt month, the ſon of Mr. Wotton miniſter of this 
«pariſh, who hath inſtructed his child within the laſt 
<< three quarters of a year in the reading the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages, which he can read almoſt as 


„well as Engliſh; and that tongue he could read at four 


« years and three months old, as well as moſt lads of twice 
od EE age. I could ſend you many particulars about his 
* rendering chapters and pſalms out of the three learned 
„ languages into Engliſh.“ &c. Among Sir Philip's 
ers was found a draught of a longer letter to Mr. 
ay, in which theſe. farther particulars are added to the 
above: ©. He is not yet able to 2 0 any language, but 
«what he performs in turning the three learned tongues 
into Engliſh is done by ſtrength of memory; ſo that he 
« is ready to miſtake, when ſome words. of different 
*« Ggnitication have near the ſame ſound, —His father hath 
taught him by no rules, but only uſes the child's memory 


in remembering words: ſome other children of his age 


«« ſeem to have as good a fancy and quick ING: 
ridge, in Apri 


upon his admiſſion Dr. John Eachard, then maſter of the 


college, gave him this remarkable teſtimony, Gulielmus 


Motianus infra decem annos nec Hammonds ler Grotio ſecundus. 
His progreſs in learning was anſwerable to the expectations 
coneeived of him: and Dr. 8 the maſter of Mag- 
dalen college, and dean of Peterborough, has deſeribed it 
in an elegant copy of verſes; In Gulielmum Wottogum 
„ ſtupendi ingenii & incomparabilis ſpei puerum vixdum 


He 


guodecim annoerum.“ 


b _ 
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He then goes. on to celebrate his ſkill in the languages,” 
not only in the Greek and Latin, which he underſtood 
3 t alſo in the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Chaldee 


loſophy, mathematics, ING | FIND: 
In 1679, he took the degree of B. A. when he was but 


ing, was invited to London by Dr. Gilbert Burnet, then 


the learned: and among the reſt to Dr. William Lloyd 
biſhop of St. Aſaph, who was ſo highly pleaſed with him, 


| To' ſettle the bounds of all branches of literature and all 


ge Ee Ghot tis ge ee In Rin Ea Ee Sant ß. Eo. EO Ras: 
# * * 


through it, where there is no oſtentation of it.“ This Epiſtles of 


_ . 
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his {kill too in arts and ſciences, in geography, logic, phi- 


twelve years and five months old; and, the winter follow- 


preacher-at the Rolls, who introduced him to almoſt all 


that he took him as an affiſtant in making the catalogue of 
his library, and carried him the ſuramer following to St. 
Aſa bj” Vaan his return, Dr. Turner, afterwards biſhop 
of Ely, procured him by his intereſt a fellowſhip in St. 
John's college; and, in 1691, he commenced bachelor of 
divinity. The ſame year, biſhop Lloyd gave him the fine- 
cure of Llandrillo in Denbighthire. He was afterwards 
made chaplain to the earl of Nottingham, then ſecretary of 
ſtate, who in 1693 preſented him to the rectory of Middle- - 
ton Keynes in Buckinghamſhire, | In 1694, he publiſhed 
Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning;” and 
dedicated his book to his patron the earl of Nottingham: 


arts and ſciences, as they have been extended by both 
ancients and moderns, and thus to make a compariſon be. 
tween each, was à work too vaſt, one ſhould think, for 
any one man, even for a whole life ſpent in ſtudy; yet it 
was well executed by Mr. Wotton at twenty-eight years of 
age: and if it did involve him ſomewhat in the controverſy 
between Boyle and Bentley, that was rather owing to his 
connexions with Bentley, whoſe 5 Diſſertations” upon 
“ Phalaris,” &c. were printed at the end of the 2d edition 
of his book in 1627 n to any thing upon his own ac- 
count. Boyle himſelf acknowledged, that Mr. Wotton Eramins- 
eis modeſt and decent, ſpeaks generally with reſpect of tion of 
<4 thoſe he differs from, and with a due diſtruſt of his own Feb 


_ 78 | : Diſſertati 


and much more is true of Wotton's performance; yet it P en 
muſt not be diſſembled, that this, as it ſtands in Boyles? 
book, appears to have been faid,” rather for the ſake of 
abuſing: E than to commend Wotton. Wotton 
ſuffered, as is well known, under the ſatirical pen of 
Swift: and this put 0 A Defence of 


che Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learning, in. 
© anſwer to the of jetions of Sir William Temple and 
others“; with * Obſervations upon the Tale of a Tub? 
reprinted with a-. third corrected edition of the Reflec- 
p. $20, 34 ** tions, &c. in 1705, 8 vo. Ie ſays, chat this Tale is 
„ à very irreligioùs. nature, and a crade banter upon all 
© that eſteemed as ſacred among all ſects and religions 
_ **-among men ;”” and his judgement. of that famous piece 
| is confirmed by that of Mr. Moyle, in the following 
. paſſage: I have read over the A of Tub? Thete is 
Work, 2 good dal of wild wit in it, Wich pleaſes by its extra- 
Vol. 1. *© vagance and uncommonmeſs; but 1 think it, upon the 
P+ 306. e 8 piece of ribaldry;whichihas appeared 
unce of Rabelais, the great original of banter 
„and e F 4 8 1 
His Reflections“ were publiſhed, we have ſaid, in 1694. 
In 1695, he publiſhed in te ( /Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions,“ an * Abſtrat” of Agoſtino Scilla's book: con- 
cerning marine bodies, which are found petrified in ſeveral | 
places at land; and, in v697, 2 Vindication” of that 
abſtract, which was ſubjoined to Dr. John Arbuthnot's 
* Examination of Dr. Woodward's Account of the De- 
<« luge,” &c. In 1701, he publiſhed, The Hiſtory of 
„Rome from the death of Aftitoninus Pins to the death 
* of Severus Alexander,” in 8 v. He paid great deference 
to the authority of medals in illuſtrating this hiſtory, and 
prefixed ſeveral tables of them to his bock, taken chiefly 
from the collections of Angeloni, Morell, and. Vaillant. 
This work was undertaken at the direction of Bp. 
Burnet, and intended for the uſe of his lordſhip's royal 


wr 
pupil, the Duke of Glouceſter; who, however, did not na 
ive to ſee it finiſhed. It was therefore dedicated to tho 6 | 
biſhop, to whom Wotton had been greatly obliged in hies 
outh, and who afterwards, in 1705, gave him a prebend m. 
| [bs the church of Saliſbury. This hiſtory was eſteemed no an 
inconſiderable performance: M. Leibnitz immediately re- rel 
commended it to his late majeſty, then electoral prince of lat 
Hanover; and it was the firſt piece of Roman hiſtory of 
vrhich he read in our language. Ran 
In 1706, Wotton preached a viſitation ſerman at New. to 
port-Pagnel in Bucks, againſt Tindab's book: of The nt 
“Rights of the Chriſtian Church,“ and printed it. This 5 
- was the firſt anſwer that was written. to that memorable 7 
performance; and it was alſo the firſt piece which Wottoen 


publiſhed as à divine. e e 114 
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him wick the degree - of doctor of dlivinity. In 108, he 
drew up/a ort view of Dr. Hickes's “ Theſaurus: the 
appendit and notes are Hickes's own. In 7/14, the diff: 
fulties he was under in his private fortunes, for he had 

not a graii of -ceconomy, abliged him to retire into 8outh 

Wales; Where, though he had much feifure, he had few 

books. Vet, being toe active in his nature to bear idle- 

neſs, he dre up, at the requeſt of Browne Willis, eſq: 

who afterwands publiſhed them, the Memoirs of the 
Cathedral churek of St. David's, in 17517,“ and of <4 Lan- 

« daff'? in 1719. Here he alſo wrote his * Miſcellaneous 

« Diſcourſes ing to. the traditions and uſages of the | 
« Scribes and Phariſees,” &c. which was printed 1718, | 
in 2 vo, 6. Le Clerc tells us, that great advantage Biblioes. * 
may be made by reading the writings of the Rabbins; Ancienne 
« and; that the public is highly obliged to Mr. Selden, for Is 

« inftance,: and to Dr. Lightfoot, for the aſſiſtances which p. 212. | 
« they haye drawn thence, and communicated to thoſe 

« who 'ſtuldy the Holy Scripture, Thoſe. who do not 

„read their Works, which are not adapted to the capa- 

« city of every perſon, will be greatly obliged to Dr. Wot- 

ton for the introduction which be has given them into 

that kind of learning.“ In 1719, he publiſhed à ſermon 

upon Mark xiii. 32, to prove the divinity of the Son of 

God from his ommiſcience. . „„ 


After his return from Wales, he preached a ſermon in 
Welch before the Britiſh Society in 1722; and was perhaps 
the only Engliſhman who ever attempted to preach in 
that language. The ſame year, his account of the life and 
writings of Mr. Thomas Stanley was publiſhed at Eyſe- 
nach, at the end of Scevola Sammarthanus's ++ Elogia 
* Gallorum,”” In 1723, he printed in the Bibliotheca 
* Literaria” an account of the Caernarvon Record,” a 
manuſcript in the Harleian library. This manuſcript is 
an account of ſeveral ancient Welſh tenures, and had ſome 
relation to the Welſh laws, which he was buſy in tranſ- 
lating. He undertook that laborious work at the inſtance 
of Wake, who knew that the trouhle of learning a new 
and r language would be no diſcouragement 
to Dr. Wotton. It was publiſhed in 1730, under this 
ate: “ Cyſreichjeu Hywel Dda, ae erail; ceu, Leges 

'* Wallice Eecleſiaſticæ & Civiles Heeli Boni, & aliorum 
Walliæ principum, quas ęx variis Codicibus Manuſcrip- 
uns eruit, interpretatione Latina, notis, & gloſſario illuſ- 
travit Gulielmus Wottonus, in folio. But this was a 

E | "A poſthumous 
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poſthümdus Work: for he died Feb. 13, 1/26. He left x 


Art. daughter, who was the wife of the late Mr. William Clarke h 
. 8 canon reſidentiary of Chicheſter. After his death came P 
ont his Diſcourſe concerning the confuſion" of languages 1 

Lat Babel, 1730,“ in 8 vo; as did the ſame year, his Ad. 5 
l vice to a young ſtudent, with a method of ſtudy for the 0 
four firſt years.“ He Was likewiſe the author of five b 
nanonymous pamphlets: 1. A Letter to Euſebia, 170). an 
a2. The of the preſent Convocation conſidered, l 
111.“ 3. Reflections on the preſent Poſture of Af. 5 
+ fairs, 1712,” 4. * Obſervations on the State of the 8 

_ </Nation, 1713.” 5. A Vindication of the Earl of 1 
Notting, , RR tent. x: 

_ - | What diſtinguiſhed bim from other men”chiefly,” was Wi , 

bis memory: his ſuperiority ſeems” to have lain in the 
ſtrength of that faculty; for, by never forgetting any thing, ; 
be became immenſely learned and knowing; and, what is 

more, his learning (as one expreſſes it) was all in ready he 
caſh, which he was able to produce at fight, He lived at Wl 

a- ſeaſon when a man of learning would have been better 8 
preferred than he. was: but it is ſuppoſed, that ſome | 
part of his conduct, which was very eceptionable, pre- N 
e ES Seat fo 
WOUVERMAN (PutLre); an excellent painter WM ©* 

of Holland, was born at Haerlem'in 1620, and was the 5 

ſon of Paul Wouverman, a tolerable hiſtory- painter; of 8 
whom, however, he did not learn the principles of his art, Wil 

but of John Wynants, an excellent painter of Haerlem. 15 
It does not appear that he ever was in Italy, or ever ba 
quitted the eity of Haerlem; though no man deſerved more of 

the encouragement and protection of ſome powerful Ry 
prince than he did. He is one inſtance, among a thou- 15 
ſand, to prove, that oftentimes the greateſt merit remains Z 
without either recompence or honour. His works have Br 

all the excellences we can wiſh, high finiſhing, corred. BY 
neſs, agreeable compoſitions, and à taſte for colouring, WW w. 
joined with a force that approaches to the Carracei's. Ibe gd 
pieces he painted in his latter time have à grey or bluiſh . 
caſt: they are finiſhed with too much labour, and his Bl 
grounds look too much like velvet: but thoſe he did in f. 

his prime are free from theſe faults, *and equal in colour- Bl, | 

ing and correctneſs to any thing Italy can produce.” Wou- . 
verman generally inriched his JandſKips with hunting Bl. 
halts, encampment of armies; zud "other ſubjekts where Bi 


Wet horſes 


WOUVERMAN.. 3% 


WH Horſes naturally enter, which he defigned better than any 
inter of his time: there are alſo ſome battles and attacks 
8 of villages by his hand. Theſe beautiful works, which. 
gained him great reputation, did not make him rich: on 

, the contrary, being charged with a numerous family, and 
but indifferently paid for his work, he lived very meanly ;. 
n and though, he painted very quick, and was very laborious, 
„had much ado; to maintain himſelf. The miſery of bis 
1 condition determined him not to bring up any of his chil - 
he dren to painting: in his laſt hours, which happened at 

© WH Hacrlem in 1668, he burnt à box filled with his ſtudies. 
and deſigns; ſaying, ** I have been ſo ill paid for my la- 
« bours, that 1 would not have thoſe deſigns engage my 
ve BY © 193 in ſo miſerable'a profeſſion,” e 


* 


4 'WRAY {Daxizr.), was educated at the Charter- Cent. Mag... 
10 houſe, and was ee 178 3 to have been the oldeſt ſur- 2784, p. 73. 
12 vivor of any perſon educated there; whence be went to 
ener Ween's- college, Cambridge. His father was Sir Daniel ; 
AG Wray, knt. formerly a ſoap-boiler in London, but retired 
dre. from buſineſs, and refided in Charter-houſe-ſquare, His 
b memory is {till reflected on with a degree of pleaſure by 1 
5 ſome (quibuſdam per paueis) who can revive the long bu- 

inter ned ideas of What paſſed at that ſchool. about the year 

the 1716 or 17; when. Sir Daniel was always ready, if any 

ch body was wanted, to beg a half-holiday on Tueſday after- 

« art, . noons. Mr. Wray was many years a deputy-teller of the 

1 em. Jexchequer under the earl of Hardwicke, but reſigned about 

erer Wo ears ago; bis punQuality. and exaAneſs in any 


more buftnels he undertook making the conſtant attendance at the 

erfal I office troubleſome to him. He was an excellent critie in 

hon. de Engliſh language; an accompliſhed judge of polite li- 

mains Wl berature, of virtu, and the finer arts; and deſervedly a 

Chon member of moſt of our learned ſocieties, the 1 45 the 
ati M uſeum, the Antiquarian, &c. at all of which, 

an” his 1 germs he gave conſtant attendance. He 

2 Tbe was elected . A. S. 1740-1, and was one of the vice pre- 

Plain lidents. He was, alſo F. R. S, and one of the truſtees of 

the Britiſh: Muſeum... In the firſt volume of the Archao - 


his ; | 20 | | > | 
nd in . p. 128, are prioted 5 Notes on the Walls of rei- 
colour- . ent Rome,” commubicated by him in. 47.56; and! Ex- 


tracts from different Letters from Rome, givi Ac- 
2 Ou-* | * - „„ : f * $7: , m. 27 ne, ZH mg an. Wu 
ow count of the Diſcovery of a moſt beautiful Statue of Ve- 
nus dug yp there,+761.” He was a member of Queen's- 
college, Cambridge, to the laſt; and in his younger days 
4 SEAS e 
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friends, the fon of lord chancellor King, and the earl of 0 
Morton. He died Dec. 29, 1783, in his Sad year, much i 
regretted by his ſurviving friends, to whoſe eſteem he was 
entitled by the*many worthy and ingenious qualities 
be poll” "PEE Is a. dee e we lle BF him. FN © 
a ſtriking repreſentation in profile with his own hair in : 
the antique form, inſcribed” DRETL WAY Axdlxs. ; 
. 0 
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own, the daughter of Darrel, eſq 


may be ſaid to have been, through life, a happy and reſpect- 


EPS. > 414 "4 : 1 * 3 

Able member of ſociety. a 
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Wars WREN (Cuxtsroruzk), a learned and molt illuſ- 

Live: of the trious Engliſh architect and mathematician; was deſcended 

reſham- from an ancient family of that name at Bincheſter, in the 

- college, biſhopric of Durham. His grandfather, Francis Wien, 

P95: citizen of London, was born in 1552, and died in 1624. 

He left two ſons, Matthew and Chriſtopher: Matthew, 

the elder, ſhall be ſpoken of by and by: of Chriſtopher 

the younger, and father of our architect, it may ſuffice to 

öbſerve, that he was fellow of St. John's-college, Oxford, 

. afterwards chaplain to Charles I, and rector of Knoyle in 

Wiltſhire; made dean of Windſor in 1635, and preſented 

to the rectory of Haſely in Oxfordſhire in 1638 ; and that 

he died at Blechingdon, in the fame county, 1658, at the 

houſe of Mr. William Holder, reQor thereof, who had 

married his daughter. ' Being regiſtrar at Windfor to the 

moſt noble order of the Garter, ne drew up a catalogue of 

the knights of that order, which is yet extant among the 

manuſcripts of Gonvile and Caius-college in Cambridge, 

3 He was a man well ſkilled in all the branches of the ma- 
enen 8 

Wird. His ſon Chriſtopher, who is the ſubject of this article, 

r. 31. was born 3 Roy oo 20, 1632; and, e 

ng, diſcovered a furpriſing turn for learning, eſpecially 

288 85 male, $44 ſent to Oxſord. and ad- 

mitted a gentleman commoner zt Wadham“- college, a 

about fourteen years of age; and. the advancements be 

made there in malten Kefer pete he 
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ſiteen Nere, g. Ne earn from che following teſtimon 
of a moſꝭ ahle judge very extraordinary and even aſtoniſh· 
ing. Du. Chriſtapharus Wren, Callegii Wadhamenſis Ovghtrea, . 

« Commenſkliz-generoſus; admirando prorſus ingenie in- dei - 
« venis, qui nondum ſtadecim annos natus, Aſtrond- in poefat. 
— — Staticum, Mechanicam, præclaris Ozon. 162 
« inventis auxit, ab eoque tempore continuo augere 2 
Et reveta 48 eſt. 2 quo magna poſſum, neque fruſtra, 
« propediom enpectare He took a bachelor of arts de- 
gree in 1680, and-aimeſter's.in' 1652 having been choſen; 
fellow of All- Souls- college. Soon after, he became one of 
that ingenaus and learned ſociety, who then met at Ox- 
ford 8 improvement of natural and experimental 

bie ri docuarti aunt 133 | 
- Aug 1687, he was choſen proſeſſor of. aſtronomy Jin 
Greſham - college; and his 1 8 which were much 


propoſed 40: 5 wn : 
ſome demonſtratians concerning Cycloids to Dr. Wallis, 


„imo dæemonium hominis atque, ne mentiri videar, 


Among his other eminent, accompliſhments, he had 
pg ſo conſiderable a ſkill in architecture, that he was 
Ant for the ſame year from Oxford, by order of 2 


/ - * 
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II, to aſſiſt Sir John Denham, ſurveyor-general of his 

majeſty's works. J In-1664, he was choſen fellow of the ur 

Royal-Society; being one of thoſe who! were firſt ap- cu 

. er by che council, after the grant of their charter, va 

Not long after, it being expected that the king would make cor 
mtmtute ſociety à viſit, the lord Brounker, then preſident, by 

ga letter deſired the advice of Dr. Wren, Who was then at Won 

Oxford, concerning the experiments which mighe be moſt cat 

proper for his majeſty's entertainment: to whom the doc- of 

tor recommended principally che Torricellian experiment, pol 

and the weather needle, as being not bare amuſements, 1 

but uſeful, and likewiſe neat in the operation, and attended . 

with little jncumbrance. Dr. Wren did great honour to 

this illuſtrious. body by many curious and uſeful diſco. WM* : 

veries in aſtronomy, natural philofophy, and other ſci- Wi « 

ences, related in the Hiſtory of the Royal? Society? WW 

where the. ingenious author Sprat, who waz a member of Wt 

it, has inſerted them from tho regiſters and other books of . 

the ſociety to 1665. Among other of his productions, 1 

there enumerated, is a lunar globe; repreſenting not only 16 1 

the ſpots, and various degrees of whiteneſs upon the ſur- WE* | 

face, but the hills, eminences, and cavities: and not only . 

ſo, but, as you turn it to the light, ſhewing all the men- 

ſtrual phaſes, with the manifold appearances, that happen W 

from the ſhadows of the mountains and valleys. This 160 

lunar globe was formed, not merely at the requeſt of the bu 

Royal Society, but likewiſe by the command of Charles Who 

II; whoſe pleaſure, for the proſecuting and perfecting of BW" : 

it, was ſignified by a letter, under the joint hands of Sir .f 

; Robert Moray and Sir Paul Neile, dated from Whitehall, “: 

| the 15th of May, 1661, and directed to Dr. Wren,''Sa- et 

vilian profeſſor at Oxford. His majeſty received the globe 

with ſatisfaction, and ordered it to be placed among the 

aurioſities of his cabinet. It is made in ſolid Work, ac- 

- - -curately repreſenting the moon's figure from the beſt tubes. 

55 On the ede is engraved this inſeription, and under- 
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ni 1666, he went over to France, where lie not only 
he firveyed All the buildings of note in Paris, and made ex- 

p- Corſions to other places, but took particular notice of what 
er. vas moſt remarkable in every branch of mechanics, and 
ke contracted acquaintance with all the confiderable virtuoſi. 

by opon his return hqme, he was appointed architect, and 

at one of the commiffioners, fot the reparatioh of St. Paul's 

oft Ncathedral; as appears from Mr. Evelyn's dedication to him 

c- of The Account of Architects and Architecture, 1706, 

nt, folio, where we have the following account. I have 

ts, named St. Paul's, and truly not without admiration, as 

ied oft as 1 recall to mind, as I frequently do, the fad and 

"to WI deplorable condition it was in; When, after it had been 

co- made a ſtable of Horſes, and a den of thieves, you with 

ſci- other gentlemen and myſelf were by tlie late king Charles | 
/: (named to ſurvey the dilapidations, and to make report 
r of to his majeſty, in order to a ſpeedy reparation. Tou | 
s of will not, am fure; forget the ſtruggle we had with 
ns; I ſome, Who were for patching it up any how, ſo the 
ny ficeple might ſtand, inſtead" of new building: when, to 
ur- put an end to the conteſt, five days after that dreadfut 
nix conflagration happened, out of whoſe aſhes this phoe- 
len- nix is riſen, and was by providence defigned for you.“ 
pen Within a few days aſter the fire, which began Sept. 2, 
[his 1666, he drew à plan for a new city; of which Olden- 


the urg, the ſecretary of the Royal Society, gave an account 
ile: to Mr. Boyle. Dr. Wren,” fays he, has drawn a 
g of model for a new city, and preſented it to the King,” Nhe 
Sir “ produced it himſelf before his council, and manifeſted 
hall, , much approbation of it. I was yeſterday morning with 
5 * the doctor, and ſaw the model, Which methinks does 
lobe . fo well provide for ſecurity, conveniency, and beauty, 
the WW that I can ſee nothing wanting as to theſe three main 
ac- WT articles; but whether it has conſulted with thepopulouſ- 
* neſs of a great city, and whether reaſon of ſtate would 

have that conſulted” with; is a quære with me,” X. 

Upon the deceale of Sir John Denham, in Match 1688, 
he ſucceeded him ih the office of ſurveyor general of his 
majeſty's works. The theatre'at Oxford will be a ging . 
nonument of his great abilities as an architect; Which 
urious work was finiſhed by him in 1669. As in this 
ructure the admirable contrivance of the fat roof, being 
ghty feet over one way, and ſeventy the other, without 
uy arched work or pillats to ſupport it, is particularly re- 
markable; it hath been both largely deſcribed, and = 
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wiſe delinegted, by the ingenious Dr. Platt, in his ( Na. 
al ider) of Oxtarditige-> But the ene 
the ty of Landon gave e e ee after- 
wards of employing, Ris genius in that Way; when, be- 
ſides the works of the crown, which continued under his 
care, the cathedral. of St. Paul, the, patoctiial. churches, 
and other public ſtruQutes, Which had: becn. deſtroyed by 
that dreadtul calamity, were. xebuilt from his deſigns, and 
under. his direckion; in the management, of Which affair, 
be Was aſſiſted in. the meaſurements, and laying out of 
Fernen Hooks. 

be variety of bu gh a} Wears N. ": fray 
engaged,, requiring his conſtant g. ald concern, 
e 

and the year: following he received from the King tho ho- 
vont. of Enighthopd. He was one of the.commiſſioner;, 
who, at the.motian ef Sir Jonas Moore, ſuryeyor-general 
che ardnance, e 
2 r place for exeQing a royal obſervatory.; and he 

4k e Greenwich, which:was approved. of. Aug. 10, 
1675, the foundation of the building. Was laid; Which, 
hen finiſhed under the direction af Sir Jonas, with the 
advice and aſſiſtance of Sir Cbriſtopher, was. furniſhed 
with the beſt inſtruments for making aſtronomical obſer- 
vations; and Mr, Flainſtced was conſtituted bis majety" 


. © fit profeſſor there. 


v 4 , * ” 


44 * EY 5 5 6136; $5 th] Th: 2. 
married the dau ter of Sir Tho- 


mas. Cogtull, of Blechington in Oxfordſhire, by whom he 
bai de fon, af his omn name; and ſhe dyigg (aon after, 
be married a daughter of William Lord Fitz. William, ba- 
ron of Lifford in Ireland, by whom he had a ſon and a 
daughter. In 1680, he was choſen prefident of the Royal 


"+ Society; afterwards appointed architect and commiſſioner 


of Chelſca-college;; aud, in 1684, principal officer or 
comptroller of the works in tlie caſtle of Windſor. He 
fat, twice in parliament, as a repreſentative for two. dit- 
ferent boroughs; firſt, for Plympton in Deyonſhire in 
1685, and again in 3500 for Melcomb Regis. in Dorſet- 
ſhire. While he continued ſurveyor- general, he lived in 
an Houſe in Scotland- yard adjoining ta Whitehall; but, 
after his removal from that office in 1718, be dwelt oc- 


* 


. caionally in St. James's ſtrect, Weſtminſter. He died 


Feb. 25, 1723, aged 91, and was interred with great ſo- 
lemnity in St. Paul's cathedral, in the yault under the 
ſouth wing of the choir, near the eaſt end. Upon 3 
flat ſtone, covering the ſingle yault, which 4 
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Hooks, _—_ was intima acquaint- 
h, ed with — and very able to-make a nt gents | 
he abilities, has compriſed his charakter in theſe fut but —_— 
4 prehentive words: [muſt affirm,” ſayn he, that Gnee Preface ts 


75 man, in. ſo. great. a perfettian, ſuch 4'mechanit tang, *** 
| _ - and, fo philolophical-a- mind.” And a . — 0 
Py b Si the ry and immortal Newton, "Whoſe 
IF an ahdelible charatt 

er, with . D. 8 15 — —.— 
7 * „Eques Avratys; Johatines Wallifins 8. T. D. 8 1 

2 . Hugenus, Bujus ætatis 8 Fagge 22, 

| yn, in the dedication referred. =: 
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*.wy; and are now advancing of the royal marine hoſpital 
«at Greenwich : all: of them ſo many trophies of your 
* ſkill and induſtry, and conducted with that ſucceſs, 
* that, if the whole art of building were laſt, it might be 
* recovered and found again in 85 Paul's, the hiſtorical 
A * pilllar, and thoſe other monuments of your happy talent 
NN, os ET Fen an Ar a 4 
| note 'below pu 8 a catalogue b- : 0 
= *. * ehurches of the city-of 14 royal Hoſpitals, : 
3 Aden edifices, built by Fir Chriſtopher Wren, ſur- 
from of neral of the or te works, during PE, 5 Viz 
to 171 
fs the . lic buildings ere by him i in '% 
| Ry city of London, the 'church' of St Stephen Rin Wal. | 
| broke,” that of St. Mary le Bow, the Moog, and the 
oy mg cathedral of St. Paul, have more hs drawn the at- 
| Wenten of N connoiffeurs. 1821 5 Wal- 
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| 1 the. firſt None was laid the Aft of June 

16754 and the body of it finiſhed, and the crols ſet up, 

in 1115 937 many other works, necelfary to per- 

- and adorn; the- RD it N af- 
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te cen ion at Blackfriars,” which incteaſed eonfider- 
ab unc r bis care, and where: he continued many years, 
ill he removed to Carter-lane;” Which meeting-houſe was 
bai for him, and: opened by him Des 5, 173% with a 
. Sermon on Chron, vi. 40. His fermions prigted Tingly 
amount to near forty. But his meſt confiderable wor 
; was: his' Treatiſe on we New Birch, or, “ That being 
„born ain, Mithout which it isinipoſſible to enter into 
Luthe kingdom of God,“ Which = ne through fifteen 


underſtood do have been the author of the ſong, “ K 4 
Hours, all hours 'excelling.”) He was remarkable 
the melody: of his voice, and . beauty of his 7 
Archbiſnop Herring, when a young mn; frequentiy at- 
ended him a 2 model of deliverv, not openly in the 
meeting-houſe, but in à large poreh belonging to che old 
ET in Blackfriars. He married, in 1710, the widew of 
p redeceſſor Mr. Sylveſter, 7 5 of the Rev. Mr. 
: ae 8 iah Hughes, "miniſter of theDiſſentmg congregation 
2 2 Enffeld, zunt to the late Dr. Obadiah Hughes, by 
Lows 4256 - he had one ſon, ſince dead, 2 ttadeſman in the city, 
and one daughter, married to a citizen iu Newgate-ſtrect, 
a moſt accompliſhed woman, but who became the victim 
_ of her own imprudence. He died April 3. 1746 at New. 
ington Green, which was his reſidence.” His funeral E 

mon was preached: at Carter - lane meeting by Dr/Mil 
Aud another at the ſame place wy Dr. jah 

be wrote his PrP Rats ATR R364 þ Is: «er t 
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| 2 and eldeſt ſon of Daniel Wycherley of Qeve 
one ns, Eſq; was born about Los At fifteen 
8 ap 2ge,; he was ſent to France, in the weſtern parts 
2 . which he reſided, upon the banks of the Charante, 
| Ler- Where he was often admitted' to the converſation/of one of 
dan by Mr. the moſt accomplithed ladies of 'the*eourt of France, Ma- 
Sea dam de — — by Voiture im his Letters. 
| — before the reſtoration of Charles II, he became a 
IG | gentleman commoner of Queen's College'in Oxford: he 
_ thved in the provoſt's lodge, and was —— 5 
=] _ - fic library under the title of Philoſe 
Ain July 1660, He leſt the — — being ma- 
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e Matthew Sylveſter,. 1708, he was choſen paſtor of 


editions before hie death; Dr. "Wright is traditionally 
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conlidg 6d Wood, been by Dr. Barlow- reconciledto il 
' Proteſtant religion, . he had a little before 


in his taxes. Ho afterwards enteted bimſelf of the Mid- 8 


dle Temple: but making his firſt 


rance in town in 
a reign: when, wit fad the dry were ore 


tions, He ey 3 the Rags of the law, aqd pur · 
_ ſacd: 3: more agreeable. to his own +genius, : 13 nfl 
to the taſte of the; age. As nothing, wa Was likely tq take - 


better chan dramatic perfo ma n 90 LO 
applied hiumſelf to 22 writing. of andin in about, the | 
| of ten publiſhed four: © Loye in a Wood, ox St. 

«/ James's Pack,” in 16): The Gentlemau- Dancing 
. „76731 Plaiu Dealer,” in 1678; 15 &Couns 
5 Wits,” in 168 3. Theſe were. collected and. P | 
er in 1912, Ga © 

pon the publication - Klus bed play, be became. — 

— ſeveral, of the wits doth of the court and 
—— and; likewiſe wich the . dutcheſs of Cleveland, by 
whom, according to Mr. Dennis and the ſeeret hiſtory of 
dboſe times, be was admitted to the laſt degree af intimacy. 
Villiers duke af Buckingham had alſo the higheſt eſteem 
for him: and, as maſtar gf the horſe to the king, made 
him one of his yerpiess...a5: colonel of 4 regiment, cap · 
tain lieutenati of his own company, refigning to bim at 
the ſame time his on Lg as. captain, with many ot 

likewiſe, ſhewed book fi 
marks. of favour; and once. gave him 2 Lark eſteem, 
which perhaps neyer:any ſovereign prince. before had giv- 
| 2 to an author, who: was only a privats gentleman: Wye 

2 i to fall-ick af @ Pers at his lodgings in 
Bow ent. Garden, when the king did Mm the = 
Hon d viſit hom: und, finding his body extreamly weak» 
ened, and his ſpicits miſerably ſhattered, he 3 

bim, as ſoon a8 he ſhould de able to fake 2, j Fr 

90 to the ſouth of France, belſeying chat the air of Mont- 

pelier would contribute 10, reftars him as much as : 
thing; and. aſſured him, at the ſame tinge, N — 54 
order him 300 l. to to, defray the charges 2 . 
Wycherley accordingly: went into Fran bring 
ſpent the winter there, returned to E 8 in the fprin 
entirely reſtored to his omar go POR, body "2 
mind. The king, ſhortly after his a told him, that 
he had a ſon, Who he was reſolved be educated. 
like the ſon of a king ; and that he con . rag 
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But Wicker v (lach le che uncertain Rats of al — 
a" {© the fayour of the king and of the courtiers. 
Mr. Dennis relates; that, immediately after he had received 
the gracious offer Joes mentioned the king, he went 
down to Tunbridge, to take either the benefit of the wa- 
ters, of the diverſions of the place; When walking one day 
cen, the wells-walk with his friend Mr. Fairbeurd, of 
raßs Inn juſt" as he came up to the bookſellor's ſhop, 
che of Droghed Lee widow, rich, noble, and 
Beautiful, e do the? eller, and enquired for The 
Tin Dealer, ” Madam,“ ſays Mr. Filrbeard, 5 * fince- you 
de ate for the Plain Dealer, there he is for you:“ puſhing 
Wycherley towards her. Yes,” ſays Wycherley, chis 
, lady can bear plaim dealifig; for the appears to be ſo ac- 
ys epoch that what would be compliment ſaid to 
. 1 I to her would! be ala dealing. No 
« truly, e Te the counteſs, I am not without my 
4 20 moe than the roſt of my 1 ſex; and yet I love 
| In dealing Land am never more fond of it, an when 
eh tells tile 0 wet. +4 Then, madam, (, ſays Mr. Fair 
beard, you ande che Plain Dealer ſeem detigned by heaven 
i for tac after,” In ſhort, *Wychberly walked with he 
cmd upon the walks; waited upon her home; viſited het 
ily at her Lisseing⸗ while ſhe was at Tunbridge, andd at her 
Faster in Hatton garden, after ſne went to London: where 
in a little time he got her conſent to marry her; which he 
did, by his father's command, without acquainting the kin 8. 
Hul this mateh, ſo promiſing in appearance both to his 
erte and te his happineſs, wäs neither more nor 
= chan the actual ruin of both. As ſoon a8 the news 
f it came to cobrt, it was locked upon as an=affront 
de the King. and a contempt of his majeſty's orders: and 
Wycherley's tondu®t: after marriage occaſioned this to 
be 3 mort leinovfly ; for he ſeldom or never went 
near the coutt, Which made him downright un- 
: Kort But che trie cauſe of his abſende was not known: | 
ſhort,” the Jady"was jeatous'of him to diſtraction; jea- = 
Jous to chat 9255 that ſhe could not endure him to be 
dne moment dated Ber ſight.” Tbeir loggings wore inBous 
| m_ Coreptegafcrn, over againſt the Cock | whither 
if he at any time went With Friends, he was obliged to 
Nie che r that hiv lady might ſee there was 
no woman in e or the would be immediate, in 
2! . 3 4 a down- _ 


Wh . 
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a downright raving condition. Does not the reader won- 
der, that he did not beat her, although ſhe was a coun- 
teſs? It is not recorded, but we will ſuppoſe that he did- 
However; ſhe made him ſome ; amends, by dying in a 
reaſonable time, and by ſettling her fortune on him: but 
his title being diſputed aſter her- death, the expence of ts 
law and other incumbrances ſo far reduced him, that, not 
being able to ſatisfy. the importunity of his creditors, he 
was flung into priſon, Major Pack ſays, I have been. 
« aſſured, that the bookſeller who printed his Plain Dar- 
ler; by which he got almoſt as much money as the au- 
« thor gained reputation, was ſo ungrateful to his bene- 
factor, as to refuſe to lend him Od pounds in 
« his extreme neceſſities :” which is very ſurprifing and 
wonderful, conſidering the known generoſity and gratituds 
of that reſpectable order among traders. | | 
In that confinement he languiſhed ſeven vears ; nor was 
he releaſed; till James II, going to ſee his Plain Dea- | 
er,“ was ſo charmed with the entertainment, that he p 
gave immediate orders for the payment of his debts ; ing „ 
withal a penſion of 200 l. per annum, while he contin 5 = 
in England. But the bountiful intentions of that prince . - i 
had not the deſigned effect, purely throngh his modeſty; = 
he being aſhamed to give the earl of Mulgrave, whom, the . 
king had ſent to demand it, a full account of his debts; 6 
He laboured under the weight of theſe difficulties till big 
father died; and then too the eſtate, chat deſcended ta 
him, was deft under very uneaſy limitations, fince,. being 
only a tenant for liſa, he could not raiſe any money for 
the payment of his debts. However, he took a. method of 
doing it, that was in his power, 'though-few ſuſpected it 
to be his chbire; and this was making 4 jointure. He 
had often declared, as major Pack ſays, that he was re- 
* ſolved to die married; though he could net bear the 
thoughts of living married again: and accordingly, juſt 
at the eve of his death, married a yong gentlewatnan of . 
15001. fortune, part of which he applied to the uſes he 
wanted it for; © Eleven days after the celchration of thee *: © 
nuptials, Jan. 1, 1716, he died; and was interred in the ge ih tow 
vault of Covent- garden church. He is ſaid ton have re- ter to Ed, 
queſted very grübeln of hie wife upon bis death-bed, n Pan 
75 ſhe Would not take an old man for her ſecond Works, val. 
% kulbaght#-S inne bias Oe 
ume of poems in 104, folie and, in-1728, his '“ Poſts 


« humous 


| By. Lomth, cheſter, where he was inſtructed in grammatical learning, 


the park of Windſor, It was by his advice and--perſua- 


* 


'WYCHERLEY.  _ 
„ humous Works in proſe and verſe” were publiſhed by 
| Mr: Lewis Theobald in $ig. 


WYKEHAM (WIILIAN or), an Engliſh prelate 

of moſt reſpectable memory, was born at 'Wykeham in 
Hampſhire, in $24: Hs parents were perſons! of good 
reputation and character; but in circumſtances ſo mean, 

. that they could not afford to give their ſon a liberal edu- 
cation. However, this deficiency was . by ſomo 
I'feby generous patron, who maintained him at ſchool. at Win. 


and gave early proofs of his "diligence and - piety. ' The 
latter writers of his life have generally mentioned his re- 
moving from Wincheſter to Oxford, and continuing there 
almoſt fix years; but they ſeem to have no ſufficient au- 
thority for what they ſay; and it does not appear that 
he èver had any academical degree, nor is there the leaſt 
tradition of his having . to any particular ſociety 
there. It has been always ſuppoſed, yet rather from a 
common tradition than from any authentic account, 
tat his firſt and great benefactor was Nicholas Uvedale, 
lord of the manor of Wykeham, and governor of Win. 
cheſter; and that, after he had gone through his ſchool 
education, he was taken into his patron's family, and 
became his ſecretary: and it does appear from ancient 
writers, that he was ſecretary to the conſtable of Win- 
cheſter caſtle. He» is ſaid to have been aſterwards re- | 
commended by Uvedale to Edyngdon (biſhop of Win 
cheſter, and by both to have been made known to king Wl ni 
SORE 55055 roo y wo aaron 
Hlis being brought to court, and placed there in tho 
king's ſervice, is related to have been, when he was about 
two or three and twenty years of age: but the firſi office, th 
which he appears upon record to have borne, was that of 
clerk of all the king's works in the manors of Henle hi 
and Veſhamſtead. His patent for this is dated the 10th 
of May 1356: and, the eee October following, he was 
. made ſurveycr of the King's works at the caſtle and in 


h 


fon, that the king was induced to pull down great pan 
pot the caſtle of Windfor, and to rebuild it in the mag 
nificent manner in which upon the whole it now appears; 
And the execution of this great work was committed en- 
pn” tee him. + Wykeham had likewiſe the ſole direction 

of che building of Queenborough caſtle; the difficul- 
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ties, ariſing. from the nature of the ground and the low- 
neſs of the fituation, did not diſcourage him from adviſ- 
ing and undertaking this work; and in the event they 


in i only ſerved to diſplay: more evidently the {kill and abi 
od fities of the architekt. Wykcham acquitted himſelf fo well 
10. in the execution of theſe e that he gained 
M a conſiderable place in his maſter's favour, and grew daj- 


me iy in his affections: nevertheleſs, his enemies gave o ma- 
in- licious a turn to an inſcription he put on the palace at 
"Br Windfor,' as expoſed him for à little time to the king's - 
be BY diſpleafure. The words of this inſeription are, T HIS 
FLA «MADE'WYKEHAM;” and have an ambiguous 
8 meaning, ſigniſying either, Wykeham made this,” or 
a „This made Wykeham.” Thoſe who wiſhed him ill 
i WF interpreted them in the former ſenſe; and hinted to the = 
al: WW king, that the chief ſurveyor of that edifice infolently 
* aſcribed all the glory of it to himſelf, His majefty, being 

| 3 WW highly exaiperated, reproached Wykeham with his crime; 
nt, but was appeaſed, and even laughed after hearing his anſwer, 


le, he replying,” with a ſmiling air, that his accufers muſt ei- 5 
* wer ajy malicious, or extremely ignorant of the 
"4 laws of grammar, fince the true ſenſe of the inſcription was 


this:“ J ara the creature of this palace: to it I owe 
the favohr with which my ſovereign indulges me, 
= and who raiſed me from a low condition to an exalted 
mY Henceforth we find the king continually heaping on. 
ng him preſerments both civil and ecclefiaſtical; for it ſeems 
h to have been all along his deſign to take upon him holy 
orders, though he was not ordained prieſt till 1362. It 
. would fill a couple of pages to mention the preferments 
„dat Wykeham ran through, from his being made rector 
1 of Pulham in Norfolk in 1357, which was his firſt, to 
; his being raiſed to the ſee 27 Wincheſter in 1366, his 
advancement in the ſtate all the while keeping pace with 
his preferment in the church. In 1359, he was conſti- 
* tuted chief warden and ſurveyor of the king's caſtles of 
5 Windſor, Leeds, Dover, and Hadlam; in 1363, warden 
and juſticiary of che king's foreſts. on this ſide Trent: 
” BI keeper! of the privy ſeal in 1364; and within two years 
* after ſecretary to the king. He was in prodigious favout 
3 and eſteem with the king; as a from the teſtimony 
| of Froiffart, a contem hiſtorian, perſonally acquaint- 
ed with the affairs of the Engliſn court, and at the ſame 
; dime refiding there in the ſervice of the king and queen, who 


WN RH 
fles himſelf in theſe very remarkable terme! 

<< that time,” ſays he, “ reigned u prieſt called William de 
« Wicans which William de Wicah had ingratiated 
% himſelf ſo far in the king of England's favour, - that by 
him all things were done, and without him was no- 
s thing done.“ : ads oe BOSE 12; 
_ He was nominated to the ſee of Wincheſter in 1466, 
but not conſecrated: till the year aſterꝭ an uncut of Yom 
little diſpute between the king and the pope. - In the 
Hull for conſecration, the pope ſpeaks of CS: 23 
* recommended to him by the teſtimony of many perſons 

>» worthy. of credit, for his knowledge of lettets, His pro- 

| * bity of life and manners, and his prude nee und circum- 
d ** ſpeRion in affairs both temporal zud ſpiritual. The 
— fuperiority. of Wykcham's genius to chat bf other men 
Lying rather in politics and buſineſt than in learning, , ſome 
have taken occaſion from thence td repreſent him as want- 
ing in letters, and next to illiterate: on whichaccount 
the writer of his life: thinks, that this teſtimony of his 
learning ought: to be inſiſted upon; and the mare, be- 
* cauſe it appears, on examining, that in the bulls, of this 
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dhe ſtate, he was conſtituted chancellor 6f England the 


of learning at all. Being now qualified. by his advance- 
ment in the church, to receive che higheſt dignity in 


fame year, 1367: which high poſt he contiued in till 

March 1370-1, when the king took it from bim, up- 

_ on che repreſentation of the lords and commons in par- 

liament aſſembled, that the government of the realm had 
deen too long in the hands of che eccleſiaſtics. 

Though Wykcham was ſo deeply engaged in che affairs 

of ſtate, and ſo much taken up in his pe - attendance 


upon the king, yet he was. not in the mean time Want- 
ing to his epiſcopal function, or remils in tho care of his \ 
dioceſe, He repaired the palaces and houſes belonging to 

his ſee, at great-expence: he malle yiſitations-of bis whole 


diligence, - with which he purſwed the 
of diſcipline and the reformation of abuſes, apprart from 1 
ar Sparkeford, near Wincheſter, | This famous hoſpital BN... 
was founded by Henry de Blois, biſhop of Wincheſter, N 


and brother wo king Stephen, in 1132; was notily/cadow- 
ed; but che revenues, according ta cuſtom, 2 


— # 


OO WyKEHAM. 
of time vilinooly embenzled by thoſe whoſe duty it was | 
to ſee them properly diſpoſed of. Neſtle yen was reſolved 
to redreſs* this grievance; yet mef with difficutiey 
ind obſtructions, and was engaged in 4 leſome diſ- 
ute of more chan fx years, the affair having been 8 
fore tlie pope, However, having at laſt overcome 
oppoſition, he "called che delinquents to a ſevere ee 
and reinſtated the Hoſpital in All its rights, reſtorin 
every reſpeQ/its primitive uſe and cuſtoms. At the 
time that Wykeham was thus engaged in the reformation 
of theſe charitable inſtitutions, he was forming the plan of 
a much more noble and extenſive foundation. of his own: 
neverrhefs, he was much embarraſſed in fixing his choice 
vpon ſors deſign, He tells us himſelf; | how he was Life, p. 92, 
ob ged to declare © with Your that he could not any where 93. 
find an ordinances of founders of charities obſerved ac- 
cording! to their true deſign and intention; and this reflec- 
tion, Affecting him greatly, made him almoſt reſolve to 
diſtribute tis riches to the poor with his own hands, 
However, 'confidering what deſolation had been made by 
i continual wars and frequent peſtilences, and particu 
among the. clergy,” he determined at laſt to remedy this 
2 loſs, 4 far as he. was able, relieving poor ſcholars in 
their clerical education; and for that purpoſe to eſtabliſh 
two colleges of ſtudents. He ſeems to have come to this 
reſolation, and in ſome meaſure to have formed in his 
ne mind ny ge general plan, as early as his becoming biſhop of 
Wincheſter; for K appears that, in little more than two 
: years after, he had chte ſeveral parcels of ground 
P in the city of, Oxford, "Which make the chief part of 
tie ernten of his college there. His college W; in- 
ad ; 
cheſter, "intended vs a nurfery for that of De was 
part of his original plan: for, as early a8 1373, deforę 
he proceeded any further in bis for the latter, he 
eſtabliſhed x ſchool at een "the fame Lind wich . 
the former and for th 
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HA court; and in fuch a er; * ot only-o him to 

** hy mem aſitle for tlie but m e reduced him : 
#78 d an ihabefit OE ing then! This was in whe 

4 aſt year of che reign of Edward III; when the duke f, 
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mitted b him during his adminiſtration of affairs ; mn! 
_ prevailed ſo far againſt ing as to have the temporalitic eit 
of his ſee ſeized by the king, and himſelf baniſhed fron WM fie 
court. The clergy, however, locked upon theſe proceed: of 
ings, not only as. injurious to Wykeham, but as an in- di 
wmwingewent o the liberties of the church ; and the people | 
: x conſidering him at the ſame time as a TIES Fx Jn op- i 
. reſſed by the exorbitant power of the duke of Lancaſter, fo 
2 tumult enſued in his behalf; and he was reſtored to tie H 
——*. _..__,_ __ temporalities of his ſee, and to the king's fayour, a fro in 
; days before the death of that monarch, which happened it: 
BP. the arſt of Tune, 1377. Through the unhappy reign of | 
bis ſuceeffor Richard II. when nothing was ſeen and heard 3! 
. .. -. of but tumults, ſeditions, and wars, Wykeham is faid te dc 
bdave conducted himſelf. with that wiſdom and caution, fit 
which might be expected from one of his great experience; {Wl di 
and being now delivered from the-perſecution of the duke th 
bf. Lancaſter, and diſengaged from his former conſtant at. in 
| tendance on public affairs, he was reſolved. to apply him- CC 
ſelf to the great work of founding his two colleges, which WM ti 
he had defigned, and for which he had many years been R 
making preparations. ..The. work which demanded lM hi 
attention firſt, was to erect his college at Oxford; the m 
. * King's patent for the building of which is dated June bh p. 
5 7095 He publiſhed his charter of foundation the 26th p. 

of 


of. November following; by which he entitled his college, 

_ «© Seinte Marie college of Wyncheſtre in Oxenford.” The 

building was begun in March following, and finiſhed 

ia April 1386. During the carrying on of this work 

at Oxford, he eſtabliſhed in proper form his ſocicty 2 

— Wincheſter, His charter of foundation bears date OR, 20 

1382, in which he gives his college the name of ** Seinte 

Marie college of Wyncheſtre. In 1387, the year aft 

de had completed his building at Oxford, he began thit 

t Wincheſter, and finiſhed it in 1393: he intended thu 

. ſchool, for ſuch he might have called it more properly, # 
| 2 nurſery from whence to ſupply his college at Oxfon 

This . goes not go by the name he gave it: | 

was then vulgarly called The New- college; and 

this, becoming in time a ſort of à proper name for | 

continues in common uſe to be ſo to this day, The 

were noble charities; and Wykeham enjoyed for man 

Fears the pleaſure, the greateſt to a generous heart tid 
nan be enjoyed, of ſeeing the good effects of his own be 

neficence. Not long after his death, one of his on {ch 

lars, whom he had himſelf ſeen educated in both his { 

| %»; Ft apy oe, ee Ciel 
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 WYKEHAM; 
fiderable degree of eminence, became an illuſtrious follower 
of his great example. This was Henry Chicheley, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury; who, beſides a chantry and hoſ- 

ital, which he built at Higham Ferrers, the place of his 

ith, ; fopnded likewiſe All Souls-college in Oxford, 
for the maintenance of forty. fellows, Shortly. after this, 
Henry VI. founded his two colleges of Eton and King's 


ſtatutes he tranſcribed, without any material 


doctrines were daily making, and eſpecially in the univer- 
ſity of Oxford. Several profeſſors and doors, of the firſt 
diſtinction for learning there, began to defend and maintain 
them in the ſchools, and. to preach them publickly ; and 
in ſo doing were openly encou 
him countenance of the magiſtrates of the 5 - 
rhich Wl ticularly by the authority of the chancellor Dr. Robert 


been Rygge. Courtney, archbiſhop of Canterbury, though it 


d his high time to enquire into this matter, and to take proper 
the meaſures for putting a ſtop to this growing ſet: for Which 
e 20,08 purpoſe, and to give all poſſible weight and ſole 
2611 proceedings, he ſummoned ſeveral aſſemblies of the biſhops 
lege and clergy. The biſhop of Wincheſter affiſted at each of 
They de aſſemblies; and was, after the archbiſhop, the principal 
iſhed perſon: there. What fhare he taok in the management of 


wor this affair, or with what ſpirit he acted in it, does not at 


ty all appear from any anthentic evidence, except in this one 
. 2,088 circumſtance, that when the chancellor made his ſubmiſ- 
eine ſion to the archbiſhop, and begged u for his offence, 
afteſſ the biſhop of Wincheſter ſtrenuouſſy interceded for him, 


thy and with much difficulty procured his peace; from whence - 
| thu ir ſhould' ſeem, that Wykeham was inclined to mild and 


Y, gentle methods of proc in this important and dehi- 
ford cate bufineſs. But the biſhops in general were not in the 
: 1 fame way of thinking: contrary meaſures were purſued : 


a the Wickliffites- were perſecuted. and diſperſed : the ſeeds 


Ir 1 of che reformation were ſown. more widely: and the har- 
: veſt, by being delayed, became the more plentital. - 
| This illuſtrious prelate died at South Waltham, Sept. 27, 


which, he laid out immenſe ſums. It is difficult to pene- 
tate into the real character of Wykeham, from any re- 


. 


cords that are extant concerning him. The 8 
fe 7 _ - 8 | ; ay. W 


 eidties,. and had ee contributed to raiſe to 7 con- 


in Cambridge, entirely upon Wykeham's D nou alas ; 
Ne : 


In 1382, the biſhops and clergy began to be greatly 
ala at the progreſs which Wickliff's principles and 


and ſupported by the - 


to his 


1404; and was buried in his own oratory, in the cathe- 
dral church of Wincheſter, in rebuilding and repairing 


0 


- 
We Me 


dots a " * 
. which reel of his acta i in various ways, = 


to have been ftrong and univerſal; und whatever his at- "he 
wainuments in letters were, he had at leaſt: the good ſenſe to an 
ſee, that the clergy, though they hud almoſt engroſſed the 05 


| Whole learning that bas Mo Wa were very - defeCtive in real 
__  * and uſeful knowledge. a 0 © 
without his nb 37oh and it is pro le that he had, like ve 
other men, his imperfeRtions and infirmities,, how un- er 
Willing ſo evef his biographer may be to admit them: pet . b. 

* this may inconteſtibly be ſaid in his favour chat no man Wl 8 
ever exceeded him in beneficence and acts of Charity ; which 
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In vi Te —ENOPHON, an ineo philoſopher, . 
nophonti. * and writer of antiquity, was an Athenian, and the 
Een of Grylls, a perſon of high rank. The time of his 
— 2, no where expreſsly delivered: but Steſiclides, as cited 
ogenes Laertius, affirms, that he died the firſt year 
Nil. fe rogth Olympiad; and Lucian, that * 
Ver. 11. ninety years: whenee it ib evident, that bis birth muſt 
have ed in the 82d Olympiad, where Fabricius has 
Fred it. Few particulars of his early life are known. 
: — r tells us, chat rs Socrates 1 2 5 2 * 
; he was pretty we he to o- 
| « . Jopher with his Rar, ao borate dh * e dh kind c 
5 meats were do be told) To which Socrates; made a ſe-· 
rious anſwer: and then demanded of him, where it was 
that men were made good and virtuous? At which 
e pauſing, © Follow me then, ſaid Socrates, 
: learn: from which time he became the: mae of 
_ that father of ancient wiſdom. 
He was one of his moſt eminent She if not tho 
ä for the Ailpute lies between bim and Pla- 
to: but he 650 not exeel in philofophy only's' he was alſo 
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famous for arms and mil -atchievernents.'--In the 
| Peloponnefian war, Bw omg 


GF -  "W 
and thrown down; when. Socrates, who er jos his] 5 
horſe was fighting on foot; took Rim upon his ſhoulders, 

and Carried im mary furtongs; till the enemy gave 
oper the purſuft. This was the firſt eſſay of his military 
profeſſion *"yfterwatds he became know to the younger Leer: in 
Cyrus by mheuns of Prorenos the Beeotian, who was fa- grade, 
voured by that prince, and reſided with him at Sardis. Prox- liv. ir. 
ens, then Ketiophor's friend, wrote to Athens, to invite 
" him to hs wwe ot i "Xenophon ſhewed” his letter to 
_ Socrates, deſiring his advice? Socrates referred him to the 
oracle of Delphi, which Lenophiofi accordinigly*confillted : 

but, inſtead of aſking whether he ſhould go to Cyrus, he 
enquited ho nie ſhould zo to him; for which Socrates - 
reprimandeg him, yet adviſeq him to go. Being arrived 

at the court of Cyrus, he acquired at leaſt as great à ſhare 

of hisfavonr as Proxenus himſelf; and accompanied that 
prince in his expeFHition to Perſia, when he teck up arms 
againſt his brother Artaxerxes, who had ſucceeded” His 


I” I > 3 0» ot bo oy Wo 8 We 


father Darius in the kingdom. Cyrus was killed; and 

er, Ars Nit E rf Wer 48 Ws Grit that they 

be BY "ſhould give up'cheir artis. Xenophon anfwered Phalinus, 

bs . who brought the order, that they had nothing left but 

their arms and valour; that as long as they kept 

car WW © their arms, they might pe their valour; but, if they 

ore *« ſurrender them, they ſhould ceaſe to be maſters of 

„ themſelves” Phalinus replied, ſmiling, « Young man, 

has « you look and ſpeak D petri ant but affure your- 

vn. &« ſelf,” that your yalout will not be a match for the wy 
ne, „power.“ Neyertheleſs, ten thouſand of them were 

termined to attempt à retręat, and actually effected it, 

I of wy XenopHon' at their head, who brought them from 


fe. Perſia to their o] homes, remaining victorious over all 
8 Who attemipted to oppoſe his e. The hiſtory of this 


expedition, which happened in the 4th year of the gath 
Olympiad, was writteh by Hitnſelf; and the work is {till 
extant. bang Fa e ee S 
After this retreat, Xenophon went into Afia with Age- 
ſilaus, king of the Lacedzmonians ; to whom he deli- 
vered for a ſum of money the ſoldiers of Cyrus, and by De Oratere 
whom he was exceedingly” beloved. Cicero ſays, that MN 
Xenophon inſtructed him; and Plutarch, that by his ad- A avs 
vice Ageſilaus ſent his fonis to be educated at Sparta. filai. 
Ageſilaus paſſed into Aſia the firſt year of the goth Olym- 
piad, and warred ſucceſsfully againſt the Perſians; but the 
0 after was called home by the Lecedæmonians, to 
Þ his country, which was invaded by the Thebans and 
OL; Att. Rr their 
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8 "their, al lies, GAG m the NR with a NID Eleanor a 
= „the War e bb: dominiens, had eoprupted. During ; 


FA . 
he abſence? of. Xenophon, the Athenians d. 
2 ras Jl 1 of baniſhment 50 him; ſome ſay⸗ 75 77 4 firſt 


4 01 r. 4 | 
has pon his going to others, beca took part : 
ra of Rooks xi their ncady and followed Cy- 0 
e xvg, Whochad albſted., the Jacedemonians. them. 


WMhateęver was the realon 
Lacsdæmonians, to rde him, boi! 1 ce in Het 10 ff 


| Full 4 town, at Scilluns ſy having. 5 Ya Fe <5 of 8 
 < thence, and. b en * ba len Vel houle, and lands, upon Neno- us, 


phon: upon which, geſilaus, and want hither, 
2 With his: wife RY on 95 two ſons Diodorus and oy: 


5 Gryllus. „ At this place of n e cy ed him- 
- felt in planting, hunting, and writing ;, and led a lite prin 
em philoſophic, 5 his, a ae frign 85 Or 
> Fural:amuſements,.and le 1120 capt 
ea ue ing bet nuke . Lace 1 
— ee Eleans 1nva« lluns with Th 


preum; 1 Kilt to. i then to 3 to his 
5,-.and- laſtly e them to Corinth, where he took a mig 

- houſe, and. continu temainder of Gi life, During om 
this time, e Arcadians, and Thebans, jointly piec 
. oppoſed the Lacedæmonians, and had almoſt oppreſſed « p 
- them, when the 1 made a puhlic decree. to ſuc- wor 
ecur them. Xenophon Tent his Tock upon the expedition WM +a; 

to Athens, to fight for the Lacedæmonians; for 5 ey had . non 

been educated at Sparta, in the diſcipline of. that place. phi 

i This enmity ended in a ir ger den, in the 2d « 0 

rr of the. 104th 0 when. Epaniinondas, the Ml « / 

heban general, though he bad gained tlie victory, was 6 x 

yet ſlain by. the hand of Gryllus. This, Pauſanias affirms « x 

to have been atteſted both 5 the 1 and Thebans; 40 K 

e but the glory Was ſhort-lived, for Gryllus himſelf fell in « 4 
mute ſame battle. The news of his death reached Xenophon, TP 


* 
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zs hie was facrificing at Corinth, crowned. with a garland; ? 

who immediately laid down the garland, and 8 in an 

| : - "mA manner; he died? When heing informed, that G 5 or! 

was fighting in the midft of the enemy, and had wi 

many. of . he pur on. the e any and. 2 {ki 
el bobiun noon dont £ 169541 2 ed 


| weeded to ſacrifice, without ſo much as ſhedding a tear, 
E only ſaying, I knew that I begot him mortal“ 
8 Xenophon; being extremely old, died at Corinth in the 

8 firſt year of the 10th Olympiad; leaving behind him 

„ many excellent works, of which a fine collection are ha 

ih pily come down to us. The principal of theſe are, the 

- Wh © Cyropidia,”” or the life, and diſcipline, and actions, of 

3 the Elder Cyrus; ſeven books of the Expedition of the 

e « Younger Cyrus into Perſia, and of. the retreat of the ten 

Ir © thouſand Greeks under bimſelf;” ſeven books of the 

7 Grecian Hiſtory; four books of the. Memorabilia” Ad Gia - 
n of Socrates, with the. Apologia Socratis.“ Oicero tells tun fra | 
* us, probably grounding his opinion upon what he had en. 1. . 


e * * 
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„ read in the tlurd book of Plato de legibus, that the 
d W-< Cyropzdia” is not u real hiſtory, but ow a moral fable; 
5 in which Renophon meant to draw the picture of a great 
e prince, without confining himſelf to truth, except in two 
7 or three great events, as the taking of Babylon, and the 
captivity of Croeſus: and in this he has been pretty ge- 
*. nerally followed, though ſome have thought otherwiſe. 
it The < Hellanica,“ gr ſeven books of Grecian hiſtory, are 
= a continnation/of Thucydides to forty-eight years farther ; 
8 and here we may ſeaſonably mention a noble inſtance of 
Kenophon's integtity and goodneſs of nature, who freely 
'S gave the public the writings of - Thucydides, which he- 
2 might. either have ſuppreſſed, or put of as his own. - The 
8 ſmaller pieces of Xenophon are, “ Ageſilaus; of which 
piece Cicero ſays, that it alone ſurpaſſeth all images and Ad Famili- 
d « pictures in his praiſe :” Oeconomicks; with which arer, lid. v. 
= work Cicero was ſo delighted, that in his younger years he e 
n tranſlated it, andy When he was grown old, gave this ho- 
d nourable teſtimony of it, and the other writings of Reno 
e. phon: Multas ud res perutiles Nenophontis libri fant, De Senee- 
quos legite, quæſo, ſtudioſe, ut facitis. Quam copiole tate. 
ab eo agrieultura laudatur in do libro, qui eſt de tuenda 
by e re familiari, qui Oeconomicus inſctibitur ?? The Re- 
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i 

| | | 
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18 « public of the La nians,” and The Republic of 
the Athenians” 4 Sympoſium/;? „ Hiero, or, of à 
in « Kingdom” Accounts of the Revenues, of Horfes, 


n, *« of Horſemanſhip;” and Epiſtles. 
; Xenophon/ was one of the moſt accompliſhed perſons of 
m antiquity, whether we mean accompliſhments of the body, 
25 or of the mind. He had an ingenuous modeſt look, and 
in was handſome beyond expreffion, as Laertius ſays; he wWwas 
0. Killed in all exeteiſes, in horſemanſhip, hunting, and in 
1 8 R r 2 SN tactics. 
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tactics. He was as perfect in eontem lation, as in action 


| e e and ** the only man of all the philoſophers,” ſays Eunapia . ktio! 
vit. Fhileg, d who adorned philoſophy with his words and — tian 
He was the firſt who committed the diſputations of i ſcruf 

- maſter Socrates to writing; and he did that with wu nels 
greateſt fidelity, without inſerting excurſions of his own ſeem 

Noc. Attic. as Plato did; whom for that reaſon, as Aulus Gellius ob leſs t 
L. xiv. © 3. ſerves, he accuſeth of falſhood; Phht there was a grei hi 
_ enmity between tlieſe two illuſtrious perſons, is related H © tic 

che ſame author; Who, as a proof thereof, alledges, tif Gro! 
neither of them names the other in any of his writing; men 

. Nit. but, as Voſſius has noted; is miſtaken i in this, ſince Neno has « 
Ergen. phon mentions Plato once, in the third bock of tl A 
Memorabilia Socratis.“ Innumerabie are the cloges fl polit 
Which the moderns have beſtowed upon this fine writer} vith 
but it will be ſufficient if we refer our readers to La Moth 1 726 

le Vayer [A], Rapin 12. ogy che! en nor of amo 

* Charateriſtics [e]. | tran! 
The works of Nenophon have ditch baba. HOG col been 


lectively: b K the Greek only, Venice, 1% Poli 
folio; kong, with a Latin verſion, in 1581 wer 
folio ; and in ford, 1703, Greek and Latin, in ting the 
volumes 8yo. Separately have been publiſhed the . Cyro JW Neve 
* dia, Oxon. 1729,” 4to, and 1736, 9), Cyri Anz ere 
g s$, Oxon. 1735,” 6 28 8vo; “ Aer | 


= lia N Oxon. 1741,” overt wn Fri: de. 
« ſur les ancien * 1 DEED: ed 4 
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XENO. 5 HON, uſually ee, 3 10 epithe duce 

- Ernesrvs, from the place of his birth to diſtinguiſh bi the | 

from the above Kenophon Sock a Tic vs;':is the author o that 

ive books © Of the loves of Abrocodmus and Anthia, Wl owi 

which are intituled Epheſiaca, although they have n king 

more to do with the town of Epheſus, than the oper Len 

* of Heliodorus, which is a love romance alſo, have wit! 

the affairs of Ethiopia. It is not known hen /this auth 

Bal. Gee lived ; but Fabricius is of opinion, that he wrote beſon 

v. xiv. is Heliodorus. Suidas has made mention of this romance 

Prefat. and and, although it was late · before it was publiſhed for ti 

* lon gſt time, yet manuſcripts of it were known. to be extar 

eee Montfaucon ſpoke of one which he had ſeen, or at leaſt kne 

wg * to be, in the library of the monaſtery of the Hol Vir 
* Florence; and * W 1 
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ktion of ſome. from it in his Miſcellanea,” Poli- Cip 15. 
tian was prodigioufly taken with this author, and made no 
ſeruple to rank him with the Athenian Xenophon for ſweet- 
neſs and puxity of ſtyle and manner. Fabricius does not 
ſeem to go ſo far as Politian; but he ſpeaks of him in no 
leſs terms than theſe, eſt ſane ſuayis lectu ac delectabilis 
« hic ſeriptor; dictio pura, elegans, candida, facilis; narra- 
« tio. preſſa, aperta, mirabilis, amœna.“ He adds, that 
Grotius, if he had read this author, would not have 
mentioned him as an example of obſcene writing, as he 
has done in his Commentary upon Epheſ. iv. 9. 
Antonio Cocchi, à Floretine, eminent for his an in 
polite literature, made a Latin verſion of the Epheſiaca;“ 
with which he cauſed it to be publiſhed at London, in 
1720, 4to, Suidas has called them ten books of the 
amours of Abrocomus and Anthia, but either Suidas or his 
tranſcribers have blundered ; ſince the work ſeems to have 
been compleated in the five that are extant. Though 
Politian has compared the two Xenophons together, yet 
there is this conſiderable difference between them, that 
the Epheſian is ſometimes a little inflated, which the other 
never is; however, to give him his due, he is always 
agreeable. e e e 


XIMEN ES (Faaxcs), archbiſhop of Toles. was Mozern 
born in 1437: Pope Julius II. gave him a cardinal's hat, nil rſal 
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and king Ferdinand intruſted him with the management l. XXI. 
of the ars of ſtate. This prince had many years expe 
rience of his abilities and integrity; and thence was in- 
duced, by his will, to repoſe in him the important truſt of 
the regeney of Caſtile; nor did he prove himſelf unworthy 
that confidence. To his management it was principally 
owing, that Charles was permitted to aſſume the title of 
king of Spain, while his mother was alive. By his pru- 
dent and vigorous conduct, he. preſerved Navarres, he re- 
gulated the finances, and conciliated the affections of a 
people naturally averſe to the government of a foreigner; 
he carefully endeavoured to make the crown fit eaſy on the 
young king, and to render the people happy. His family 
is generally repreſented to have been in a low ſituation; 
yet he is ſaid; in the midſt of his greatneſs, to have gone 
one ſummer to the village where he was born, to have 
viſited his kindred, and to have treated them with all the 
marks of kindneſs and affection. His humility upon this 
head was very unaffected, and broke out ſometimes very 

a 8 hs > 5% LAN unexpect- 
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| ynexpeAcdly, He wis prefer. once, when doflor Nichols 


gift of prophecy, which aroſe chiefly from the two brothers 


jected the expedient : ©] Have nothing,” ſaid he; that! 


Ferdinand and Charles not to treat them wit rigour. Am- 


xX I M E N E 8. 


De Paz was explaining the philoſophy of Raymund Lully; 
and in {peaking to the queſtion, whether that famous man 
had the philoſopher's {ſtone or not, he took” notice of a 


0 P. E ; Or n | bi 
paſſage in the Plalms which has been thought to look that 5 
vay: he raiſed up the poor out of the duſt, and lifteth of 
the needy out of the dunghill, that he fnay ſet him with wi 
« the princes, even with the princes of his people.” That Hz 
portion of ſcripture, ſaid the cardinal, may be much more he 
paturally interpreted, for inſtance, in my own caſe; and ad 
then run out in a long detail of his own meanneſs, and the aff 
wondetful manner in which he had been exalted. 10 


* Thoſe whs lived in and near his time believed he had the MI «« 


40 
Charles and Ferdinand, ſaying frequently, on the great 64 
events of their lives, © This was foretold me by Cardinal te 
«« Rimenes.” It is very certain, that he adviſed Charles to WW m 
ſend his brother out of Spain, and to divide his domi- fo 
nions with him. This,“ ſajd he, will conſtitute two de 


« great houſes, and in your turhis you may be both Empe- it 


* rors;”” which, as he took his advice, actually came to paſs: H 


but what carne nearer to this point was, the agreement he 


Framed between Ferdinand the Catholic, and his ſon-in- py 
law Philip. He took the oaths of both of them, and at the m 
time he took them he ſaid, © Remember what I tell you, i 
if you break this oath, you will not long ſurvive it;“ J 


which was actually the caſe with reſpect to Philip, who 
broke it, and died ſoon after. He had a great contempt p 
for what were ſtyled the arts of a court, and would never fl 
ule them. Don Pedro Porto Carrero; who was with king 
Charles in Flanders; wrote to him, that he liad many ene- 
mies there, and adviſed him to make uſe of a cypher. He 
thanked him for his intelligence and friendſhip, but re- ' 


* defire'to conceal; and, if I'write any thing that is amiſs, 
I will not deprive my enemies of their evidence.“ He 
bchaved ſternly himſelf to the nobility; but he adviſed both 


e bition,”? ſaid he; © is their cõmmon crime; and you wil 
do well to make ſubmiſſion their only puniſument.“ His 
coadjutor Adrian was miſerably diſturbed at the libels that 
Few about; but Kimenes, who was as little ſpared, bore 
them with great teinper: We act,“ ſays he, and we mult 
1% give the others leave to ſpeak; if what they ſay is falſe, 
* we may laugh; if true, we'ought to mend! However, 


w 
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' he ſometimes Nett, the printers a bool len ſhops; 


but, as he gade previous notiee, it may be proſatoed ha dic" al 


not often meet with things that could give offene. 


The great object of his care was the revenue of his ack⸗ 
be with which, however great, he did ſuch things 
a could fearce'be'e 925 pected from it; eſpecially as one half 
of it was conſtantiy diſtributed in ums, about Which he 
was To Cirentaſpess that no fraud could be commirted,” 1 | 
He was very plain in his habit and in his furniture" but 
he new the value of fine things, and would ee 
admire them. He once looked upon à rich jewel, and 
afked its Price. Tue merchant told kim.” It is 2 very fine 
„ming. ＋ 74 he, „and worth the money; but the army. 
«1550 diſbanded, there are many poor ſoldiers, and with: 
«the value of it I can ſend two hundred of them home, 
with each a piece of gold in his pocket. All his founda- 
tiotis, ang other acts of generoſity, were out of the other 


| moiety.” His univerfity of Alcala was a moſt ftupendous : 


foundation, begun and finiſhed in eight years; he en 


dowed there forty- fix profeſſorſhips, and at his death left. = 


it a ſettled revenue of fourteen thouſand ducats per annum. 
His regulations muſt have coſt him at leaſt as much though: 
as His buildin and endowments: he ſaw clearly, that ig- 
norance Was the bane of religion, and the only thing that 
made the inquiſition neceſſary t for, if men underſtood 


the Chriſtian religion, chere could be no neccnd em cer 


Judaiſm or Mohammedifm. ' aon 197% tid boyolom: 
He was very learned himſelf; py the great; peo and 
protector of learning: he wrote ſeveral pieces of divihity; 
that were never printed? and alſo-the fe of king Wamba, 
and ſome notes upon ſeripture, which are yet preſerued. 
He cauſed the works of Toſtatus to be printed at à vaſt 
expence at Veſice. The Comp! e 
the Holy geri ptures, which — — Polyglott ever 
printed, coſt him a prodigious fum. Befides the mainte · 
nance of all the learned perſons employed in it, he pur- 
chaſed the rnanuſcripts at immenſe rates. He was alſorat 
great charge in publiſhing then Mozarabic Liturgy,” for 
which he fiad ſo high a venerationy!thatihe eſtabliſhed a 
chapel with twelye canons ſor receiving this office; and 
with regatd'to other foundations e have no room to enn» 
merate them. Upon the whole, we have great reaſon ta 
believe that” he ſpoke truth upon his death-bed, rhen he 
ſaid, that, to che beſt of his knowledge, he had not imiſ . 
pt, fart le aun of his: revenue. Philip IV. Ws at 
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great to have. progured his canonization. with. the. 
popes Innocent . % Alexantler Wer bt ve. SPM, . 
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we: X L LAN DER ie Nas if great 
vis a Sits god Jearuing, Wes horn. ut Avglburgs In. 1532, of 
- fophorum. parents who were very honeſt, * * very poor, 
--Bayle,in Iove therefare. of learning, which be. Cl overed 6d from 
Pik. his infancy, would: have been Kutte — got 
luckily met with a patron. This was Wo 
linger, a ſenator of Augſburg, who got him — mou 
at che public expence, till the progreſs he had made in 
literature procured him admittance into, the colleges, where 
the. city maintained à certain number of ſtudents. In 
1549, he was ſent ta the univerſity of I 5 
| afterwards to that of Baſil; where he made himſelf con- 
ſammate in the Greck and Latin tongues. Melchior 
Adam affirms, that he took a maſter of arts, degree at Baſil 
in 1556; but Bayle is of opinion, Na this date muſt. be 
miſtaken: for he thinks it improbabl that a man, wha 
had employed himſelf yigarouſly in findy, and was-born, 
with ſuch fine natural! talents, did not take that lower 
degree till his 24th year. Add to this, ſays he, that 
Xylander made his Latin verſion of Dion Caſſius in 
1557: at which time he was ſo. good a ſchalar, that he 
employed but ſeven months in this work; for the truth of 
which. he appeals to Mr. Herwat, a ſenator of Augſburg 
and his patron, to whom he dedicates it. Having given 
ample N70 0 of his learning. and eſpecially of f his uncom- 
mon ſkill in the Greek tongue, he was Invited. in 1 2 ta 
Heidelberg. to take poſſeſſion of the Greek profeſſor's 
chair, then vachnt, In 1566, the elector palatine Fre; 
deric III, and the Duke 5 Wirtemberg, having called an 
aſſembly of the clergy to hold a conference upon 5 
euchariſt. about a war there were great diſpu auh 
was choſen by ot pops ſecretary, of the 
together with Ofianded/ who was named by the duke: 
> executed the ſame fn upon a fimilar occafon. 15 
Exceſſivt application to book is ſuppoſed to haye brought 
an illneſs upon him, of which he died- in 0 80 1576, 
aged-forty-three ars. lo, 
He had. a vaſt knowledge of the Groot, 1 and he 
employed it in tragſlating Greek authors into Latin: but 
bis being always very poor, and obliged to labour for bread 
ante of ame, is the W 8 many errors having Fed 
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into his yerhions; ſince, felling his ſheers as faſt as he wrote 


author; as by comparing the abridgement with the original 


BY AN DE cmd 


them 10 the bookſellers; he was naturally led to be more = 
ſolicitous about the quantity, than the quality of what was ” 
written. Of the many authors Which he tranſlated, the chief 
are, Dion Caſſus, Marcy Antoninus, Plutarch, and Strabo. 


XVPHTLIN (Jong), a patriarch of Conſtantinople, Fabric. q 
who died in 1075, and. whom Andrew Scottus and Voſtivs 1 9 
imagined to be the abridger of Dion Caſſius: but they = : I; 
were miſtaken ; it was not he, but a nephew of his names, 
as the hes toy ſays himſelf in the hiſtory of Auguſtus. 


* 


N 
This nephew made about the end of the eleventh age a | 
compendium. of the forty-five laſt books of Dion, which 15 1 
contain the hiſtory of the Emperors to the time of Alex- - | 
ander ſon, of Mammea. It is probable he did not abridge ; 
the five and thirty firſt books, ſince there remains no trace 
or teſtimony of it; and, beſides, he affures us, that even 
in his time, there wanted ſomething of the hiſtory of Dion. 
As to What remains, he has been very exact and faithful 
in following the ſenſe, and often the very words of his 


any one may ſee. He has been printed ſometimes with 
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'TALDEN (Tuomas), the fixth ſon of Mr. John prom br. 
1 Yalden of Suſſex, was horn at Exeter in 1641. Having 8 
been educated in the grammar- ſchool belonging to Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, he was in 1690, at the age of 19, 
admitted "commoner of Magdalen Hall, under the tuition 
of Joſeph Pullen, a man whoſe name is ftill remembered 
in the univerſity. He became next year one of the ſcholars 
of Magdalen” Coll „where he was. diſtinguiſhed by a 
lucky accident. It was his turn, one day, to pronounce. 
2 declamation; and Dr. Hough, the preſident, wm ning 


to attend, thought the compoſition too good to be the 
ſpeaker's. Some time after, the doctor, finding him a 
"ON * : uniſh 
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puniſhment; and, that he might not be deceived, by any 


, artifice, locked the door. Yalden, as it happened, had 
been lately reading on the ſubje& given, and produced 
with little difficulty a compoſition, which ſo pleaſed the 
preſident, that he told him his former ſuſpicions, and 
promiſed to favour him. Among his contettiporaries in 
the college were Addiſon and Sacheyerell, men who were 


| | in [thoſe times friends, and who both adopted Yalden to 


- — 
1 1 K * 
n 
* 


their intimacy... Yalden continued, throughout his life, to 


thiak as probably he thought at firſt, yet did not loſe the 
friendſhip of Addiſon. . When Namur was taken by king 
William, Yalden made an ade, "He | 

on the death of the duke; of Glouceſter, . In 1710, he 


became fellow of the college; and next year, entering into 


orders, was preſented by the ſociety with a lying in War- 
wickſhire, conſiſtent with his fellywſhip, and choſen 


lecturer of moral philoſophy, à very honourable office. 


On the acceſſion of queen Anne, he wrote another poem; 
and is ſaid, by the author of the Biographia,” to have 
declared himſelf one of the party who had the honourable 
diſtinction of High Churchmen. In 1706, he was received 
into the family of the duke of Beaufort. Next year, he 
became D. D. and ſoon after he reſigned his fellowſhip and 
lecture; and, as a token of his gratitude, gave the college 
a picture of their founder. He was made rector of Chalton 
and Cleanville, two adjoining towns and benefices in 
Hertfordſhire; and had..the..prebends, or ſinecures, of 
Deans, Hains, and Pendles, in Devonſhire. He had. be- 
fore been choſen, in 1698, preacher of Bridewell Hoſpital, 
upon the reſignation of Dr. Atterbury. From this time 
he ſeems to have led a quiet and inoffenſive life, till the 
clamour was raifed about Atterhury's plot. Every loyal 
b vag on the Watch for'abettors or partàkers of the horrid 


- 


©. - confpirzcy3* and Dr. Yalden, having ſome acquaintance 


- with the biſhop, and being familiarly converſant with Kelly 


his ſccretary, fell under ſuſpicion, and was taken into 
cuſtody. Upon his examination, he was charged with a 
dangerous correſpondence with Kelly. The correſpondence 
Me acknowledged; but maintained. that it had no treaſon- 
able tendency. His papers were ſeized; but nothing was 
found that could fix a crime upon him, except two words 
in bis pocket=book, ** thorough-paced- doctrine.? This 
expreſſion the/imagination of his examiners had impreg- 
"Mated with trreaſon; and the doctor was enjoined to explain 
tem. Thus preſſed, he told them that the words bad 
in * a f ; 


lain 


J 


wrote another poem 


„„ TT SD. 

in unheeded in his pocket-book from the time of queen 
eee. he was aſhamed to give an account of 
them; but the truth was, that he had gratified his curioſit 
one day, by hearing Daniel Burgeſs: in the pulpit, and 
thoſe words were a memorial hint of a remarkable ſentence 
by which he warned his congtegation to .** beware of 
« thorough-paced doctrine, that doctrine, which, coming 
« jn at ont car, paces through the head, and goes out at 
the other.“ Nothing worſe than this appeaxing in his 
5 papers, and no evidence e e him; he was ſet at 
liberty. It will not be ſuppoſed, that a man of this character 
5 attained high dignities in the church ; but he ſtill retained | 
i the friendſhip, and frequented the converſation, of a very nu- 
5 merous and ſplendid body of acquantance. He died July 16, 
; 1736, in the:66th year of his age. His Hymn to Dark- 
* neſs” ſeems to be his beſt performance, and is, for the moſt 
part, imagined. with great vigour, and expreſſed with great 
8 propriety. His Hymn to Light“ is not equal to the other. 


2 On his other poems it is ſufficient to ſay, that they deſerve ' 


q peruſal, though they are not always exactly poliſhed, and 
75 che rhymes are ſometimes very ill ſorted, and though his 

d faults ſeem rather the omiſſions of idleneſs than the 
e negligences of enthuſiaſm, | 1 


YOUNG (EpwaxD), an Engliſh poet and divine, 
of was born at Upham, near Wincheſter, -in June 1681. 
His father, Edward. Young, - chaplain to King William 
F and queen Mary, and dean of Sarum, died in 1705, aged 
5 62; after having publiſhed. in 1702, 2 vols. of Sermons, 
bs in 8vo, Edward, the ſon, was placed upon the foundation 


1 at Wincheſter college, and thence removed, in 1703, to 
oF New College, Oxford, but not as a Wykehamite, being 
2 ſuperannuated. In 1708, he was choſen into a Fellowſhip 
1 at All-Souls. In 1714, he became Bachelor of Laws; in 
ud 1719, Doctor. When he firſt began to be diſtinguiſhed, 


* js not yery eaſy to aſcertain. When Queen Anne, moſt 
= unpopularly, made the ten peery, he, in order to reconcile the 
ne people to at Jeaſt one of them, publiſhed, in 2712, An 

N epiſtle tothe right Hon. George Lord Lanſdowne.” When, 
25 ee ee Oato“ in 1713, Loung had the 

honour of prefixing to it a recommenqatory copy of verſes. 
On the appearance of Young's poem On che Laſt Day,” 


_ Addiſon, did not return the compliment: but ©. The Eng- 
5 ** liſhman of Oct. 29, 1713, . ſopn aſter, and 
TH probably written by or under Addiſon, ſpeaks handſomely: 
5 vt it. 1 n 4 8 * | PvP 0 
elle 8 Pongs 
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© book 


1 un 6 5 
ea Had Sms + with Thoma: 
Wharton, Who, 


| when, 
non, Barns ang Cation trop the fo of this old 


. In him, doring the ſllort time he lived; Young 
found A patron; and, in his. diſſdlute deſcendant,” a friend 
and companion. ©: The od marquis died in 1915; J the 
young oe wert to Trolarid in 4) 17, whither:ivis probable = 
that Young attended him. From 0 The Engliſiman'“ it 
appears that a Fragedy by Young war in ths the theatre ſo 


early a8 17143; Buſiris was not brought ae 
Lane n 179% This 3 9 
„The Rewenge evict he dedicated: to e obs of - 


Wharton, © Thin fame” year; 17217 ar this wild RT. 
defire;” aid opon his Grabe's Ae ee advance him in 
the world in cHideration of his not takifig two livings | 


of 200 l. and 400 l, in the: gift of All- Souls College, did 


Young actually attempt to- get into patliament at Ci ; 
ceſter, and yori vary: even to ſtand: e dleftion.. 5 


It is ſaid, that he was aſhamed of his conne@ton md 


patronage all the latter part of His life, 

In 17 "9, he publiſhed a Paraphraſe on part of the 
Job.“ Of his *'Satires;” it is not obvious to fix 

the dates : the oy were originally publiſhed ſeparately in folio; 

and ſome paſſages fix the appearance of the firſt to about 

1725; the fifth came out In 1727; the fixth im 1728: they 


wers afterwards: gathered into one publication, under the 


title of * The Univerſal Paſſion; and are undoubtedley 
the beſt of his works, though Swift is recorded to bade 
ſaid ef them, that t ** ſbould either have been more 
angry, or more merry e. 1727, lie entered into 
— and, April 120 was appointed chaplain to the 
King, His tragedy of The Brothers,” Which was 
alte iy in rchearfal; he immediately withdrew from the 
ſtage; and the managers are ſaid to have reſigned it with 


ſome reluctance 70 the delicacy of the new Clergyman. 


e he was preſented by his vl to the reQory 
n in refordihire, and, April 17 39%" ae 
lady Es Lee, daughter of ws Po ht of ' Lichfield; and E 
2 of dlortel Eee, df vm be was deprive@in': 170. 
miediarsly after this triournfpl event; The Night 
1 houghts? were begun; and, by tbeſe eerdinaty 


| Poets, Fritten after he was firty, it ys his deftre te de princi- 


pally y known, av appears from his tntiraling the four volumes 
ich"he piblithed himſelf, «© The Works of che Author 
* We the Night 3 F —— A RO” Rs the ich 
ich 
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vhich an theſe poems he: ſeems to, haye dken of all am- 
ditiqus mvs, he: dipped again into polis, here he 
had always been dabbling. In 1745, he addrefled © Reflec- 


« tions on the public ſituation of the kingdom” to the Duke 
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 of:;Nemrcaftle,)::It. does; mot; appear; that theſe views ever 


| forſoakChita::1 for; gd Gp vai abp. Seeker about 
preſermont i and, in 49 
appointed iclerk of the 


do ſot. to. the Frincaſai dewager. he 
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Hwa the author:of many things ino proſepandwerſe, 
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which) we hape nat peeiſiod He publiſhed, cparticylacly, - 1 


in praſe; The Centaur nat fabulous, in ſix lottorg tq a 
_ + frienckon the Life in Mogue, 175 and, Conjectures 


«+ on Original ion, addreſſed 8 
on Original tion, d to, n, 
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UT US, an eminent Spaniſh, 


danus. He, fhadied heth phileſophy and medicine. at Sala- 


manca and Conimbriæab andrtoc his degree; of doctor 1594 


int ie: 


TY. * 


. - + * 


2 ty 


& US. an phyſician, was Vic. Oper 
born t Liſbon in 187 5, and is uſually, called Lufi-?** 


at Saguntum, now ealled Morvedre, à famous,uniyerſity in 


Spain- Aster this be prafuſed-phytic at Laſbon, till 2624 


when, by Anbedict of. Philip V. h eee with 
high hand, che yliple race of Jes Were imerdiftedithe 
_ Kitigdom;QriZacutusy heing a gew, betook himſelf to the 


Low Countries, practiſing ehſefiy at Amſterdam and the 


Hegud z n the former.of Which places he died, as Aſtruc De Loe 


relates, in 1641, aged 66. t muſt howeyer. he at the very 
_cendrofothatiyear,' and im the-date of the old ſtyle, if it be 
true for the laſt letter, namang the A piſtolæ Clarorum 
off Virowm,? addreſſed to himſelſ,. and Pre xed to his works, 


ener. Ii 
VI. 1 


is dated the-igth, of April 64a. It was, ſent indeed from 
Remherꝑ in Poland i And chu, by reaſon of the diſtance, 


might paſſibly be ritten before 


dhe second is placed: what he calls , Igtroitus ad Praxin, 


3 5 the news of his death 
> reached that place, His works, written in Latin, were 
Printed at Lyons in F mace 640 2 vols; folio, Before 


Foran introduction practice: wherein he ſets forth 


dhe qualities of a phyſician, moral:as rell as intelleQtual - 
N 4 yy 105 8 8 3 
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| Cicer.De 2 2E UT IS, a very famous painter of antiquity, flouriſhed 


822 2 A 8 UT 9 . 
. . ; PR 8 255 3 £ 8 1 "EF "by wk ; 
| © aid thows;' not only what are the qualifications: neceſſiry 
to the art; but alſo what are che duties neteſſary to the 
inn ehe en e a ec mad e ings 


1 


Dien erg naa eng tl 2 
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Inventions About 4300 years before Chriſt, ot about the g5th Olympiad. 
Fin. Hi. The particulars relating to his country are bc rar 
ges or though” Tulty, Pliny, and lian, agree in affirming 
5 „— Eil. that he Was of Heraclea, yet they have not, among the 

25. Var. numerous eities of that name, told us the Hereclea in 
Hi. lib. ir. which Zeuris as born. Pliny repreſents the art of paint- 
. ing the rudiments of whictvhad' been diſcbvered by Apol- 

© lodorns;-to' have been carried to conſiderable perfection by 
this painter: Some authors relate, that he found out the 
manner of diſpoſing lights and ſhades); and hes allowed 


80 8 to have excelled in colouring. Ariſtotle cenſure&this de- 


8. 10. fett in his paintings, that the manners or paſſions were not 
Poetic. c. 6. expreſſed in- iny-declares the direct 
cContrary with regard to the picture of Penelope; in which 
Vopra eitat. 66 Zeuxis,“ ſays he; ** ſeems to have painted the manners.” 
This painter amaſſed immenſe riches; and he once 

„„ made a ſhew of them at the Olympic games, where he 
„ 5 appeared i a cloak embroidered with gold letters ex- 
Preſſing his name. When he found himſeif thus rich} he 

-* wollld hot {ll Ris works any longer, but gave them away. 

Was not Kis generous? and did it not ſhewa noble mo- 


+ deration//which knew when it had enough? You will not 


attribute it id eithet generöftty or contempt of money, 
„When yu Beat his feaſoh: it Was, and he declared it 
frankly, thar no price could be ſet upon them. His Helen 
Was tlie piktute which” made the greateſt noiſe Before 
he had left off Telling his works, he uſed to make people 


* 


pay ſor ſeeing mem; but he inſiſted always _ n ready money 
for ſhewing his Helen: % chich,“ ſays Alian; 


| | gave oc- 

„ caſion to-the''wags to call her Helen the courtezan.“ 

He did not ſcruple to Write underneath this picture the 

2 three verſes-ofi the Iliad, in which Homer repreſents Priam 

| and the venerable ſages of his cquncib confeſſing, that the 

: -* (Greeks ande Trejans were not to blame for having expoſed 

themſelves to ſo many catamities for the love of Helen her 
beauty equall ing chat of che goddeſſes. It cannot be 

Well. determined, Whether this Helen of Zeuxis be the 

- - ſame-as that which was at Rote in Pliny's time; or that, 

„ which he painted for the inhabitants of Crotona; to be 

hung vp in the temple of Juno What he required of the 


1 1 people 


2 


s bis. 


1 bi > <<. 1 wo OUS ©» 
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come to one place, in uber Ze 
pitched upon five.; and, copying the, greateſt excelle 


ho he loſt it, is relate 
ner. Zeuxis had painted ſome grapes ſo very naturally, : 


ain i apa ore rum DEG ta 
people. of Crotona, with 0 5 ta.this picture, js fingular 
enough, They had prevailed. upon him to come among 
them, by ging him a large ſum, in order to paint a great 
number of pictures, with which they intended to adorn 
this temple; and when he told them, that he intended to 
draw the piktute of Helen, they were extremely well ſatiſ- 
ted, Knowing that his chief excellence lay, in painting 
women. For. this purpoſe, he deſired to ſee os .moſt 
beautiful girls of their city: upon which they took him to 


the place where the young boys were learning their exer- 


ciſcs, where, he had. a. fair opportunity of ſeeing. whether 


_ 1 


they were handſome and well-ſhaped in every, part, they 
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being naked; and as he ſeemed much pleaſed on this occa- | 


fon, they gave him to underſtand, that he might judge 


from thence wliether there were any beautiful girls in their 


* 


city, ſince. the fiſters of Be K whom he thought moſt 


beautiful,, were among them. He then deſired to have a 


ſight, of ſuch as poſſeſſed the greateſt charms; and the 


council of the; city giving orders: for all the maidens to 


choice of ſuch as he thought for his ele he 
*NC 


CASA k 


each, drew, from, thence. the picture of Helen. 
who. informs us of theſe, particulars, ,in the, place above 


cited, leargs his readers, to. gueſs, that the painter would 
ſee theſe, e young beauties naked; but Pliny 


— 


fore he pitched; upon the five in queſtion. Ie docs indeed 
tell us, that Zeuxis worked for the Agrigentines, and 


1 


ot 
he Crotoniates,, and does, nor. fay. why was, the perſon 


2 


repreſented, by this picture; but xcepting this, it ap- 


pears. that hie relates the ſame ſtory. with Cicero. Theſe 


him, who. was Juſſly 
TY 


elates tlie ſame 5 
tive maidens were. greatly, rf e by the, poets, their 


beauty, having been preferred | 
conſidered as che greateſt judge of beau 


1 
7 


and their names 


accordingly did not fail of being conſecrated to poſterity, 


although,they are not now to be found. 


— : N "ot 7 4 1 
Many curious particulars are recorded of this painter. 


by Pliny in the following man: 


that the birds uſed to Pore and.peck them; and Parrhaſius 


Gerdt : 
icero, 


e . 7 ul days this EX = 5 loco 
preſsly, and even that he ſaw ene e 0. be- rs eitate- 


= 
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painted a curtain fo artfully, that Zeuxis, miſtaking it for 


a real curtain which hid his NG th work, . ordered it to be 


drawn afide; that he might ſee Patrbafius' painting: but, 


finding his miſtake, he confeſſed himſelf vanquiſhed ; ww 
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15 he had N ſed upon birds, whereas P Fþaſiys had 
© miſled even thoſe who were maſters c 'of” f the z Another 
time, he Painted 4 boy loaded with gra Fa WV en the birds 

flew again to this picture, at OR | ies and 
frankly confeſſed, that it was not eee ale ed; ſince, 


had he painted Is ein ly AS. hos 12 the birds 


would have been a Archelzüs, King of Ma. 

cedon, made uſe, of Xeuxjs's' peneil for The mbelliſhment 

" i boy his houſe ; upon which Socrates made | ektion, 
Far, Hiſt. as it is . lian. wife * Archelaus, xs e, has 


laid 35 x vaſt ſum of money upon is houſe, put no- 
thing on himſelf: whence” it Is, numbers come 
3 8 all parts of the world to ſee his hoffe, Bpt none to 
-*fee lum; 8 thoſe,. who are tempred by h is money 
"6 and prefents, and who will not be found among the 
AG... ieſt of men.” eee, 
| 1 Bb of Xeuxis' 0 fog pieces was. a Hercules 
ome ns in his cradle, in the preſence of his fri 100 
Ns hk he himſelf, ed eee his 1 or 
champion, under Which he made a verle that became after- 
yards famous, diz. 4 that i it would be eaſier 10 envy, than 
1 to imitate that pickure.“ It is probable, chat We valued 
his Alcmena, es he preſentedb it t o the ee ines. He 
2 not ſet up for a ſwift painter: he uſed to ſay Noo thoſe 
- who repreached him with flowneſs, that: he 58 indeed 
3 4 4 long ti time. in painting, but chat it was alſo to laſt a long 
5 WE time. © Lucian has given us a eſcription of a picture 
| of Jeuxis, which deferves to be read: it is 'of a feinale 
centaur: We are told that Neuxis, having * j tited 5 old 
© wornan, laughed ſo heartily. at the ſiglit Jovi ctute, 
that lie died. This circumſtance is "elated" 'by Veni 

Flaccus, Vier the word Pictor; but it is probably 1 fabu- 

lous. More particufarz may be found concening this 

1 in Janis de Ficturs Vetetum;“ and alſo in 

. Bayles Dietonary,” unger the we IX: „from 
e chiefly taken. Wks 25570 
21 N ZE NDORF F. See Monk I ans 
Fabric. - - ZONAR A'S (Joux), (Greek: Hiſtori „ exerciſed 
25 X. Gems, conſiderable -em 15 e the emperor ond Conftan- 
X. p-241 P 1 4; 

e but, wearied with 'worldly matters, at length 
becatne 2 monk. and died in tlie early zart of the twelfth 
century. He wrote ** Annals from cht beginning of the 
gy: hg lä dern to the Top" 1118 an e e 
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ſuch as might be expected from an ignorant and credulous 
monk. However, they are of ſome uſe, ſo far as Roman 
affairs, and thoſe particulars of his own time, are concerned; 
for he has copied Dion Caſſius, and even recorded ſome 
particulars which are not to be found in Dion. He was 
alſo the author of ſeyeral pieces in the religious way, one of 
which we will mention, becauſe it may ſeem. rather curious: 
«© Oratio. ad eos, qui naturalem et involuntarium ſeminis 
« effluxum immunditiem exiſtimant; Græce & Latine;” in 
« Jure Greco Romano, Lib. V. p. 35. 


er 


20 RO AST ER, or Zerduſht, the reputed founder, 
but more truly reformer, of the Magian religion, lived 
under the Teign' of Darius Hyſtaſpes. The common 
opinion of the Perſian and Arabic Writers is, that he either 


Was a Jew} or went very early into Judea; where he re- 


ceived his education under one of the prophets, with whom 
he HRyed as" ſervant, and, emulous of glory, ſet up for 
a propliet afterwards himſelf, - The two reigning hereſies 
before His birth were Zabiiſm'ahl' Magiſm; the former 
far moregroſs than the latter, and conſequently more pre- 
valent among the multitude! ' Hence they were fallen into 
wrong notions of the deity, and grofs ertors in their manner 
of worthiping him; lving alſo in continual fear of that 
evil ſpirit, hom they conceived to be the enemy of their 
ſpecies, and the eontinpał diſturber of the world. Zerduſnt, 
whom ſomie believe to have had His learning and his 
divinity out of the books of Moſes and other facred books 
of the Jews,” took pains to root out all theſe notions, and 
to make the people eaſier than they had been, by propagat- 
ing reaſonable opinions. He taught them, that the Supreme 
Being was independent and ſelf-exiſtent from all eternity; 
that light and darkneſs, good and evil, were contin! 
mixed, and in a ftroggle, not through impoteney in' the 
Creator, but becauſe ſuch was his will, and becauſe chis 
diſcordancy was for his gloty; that, in the end, thete 
would be à general'reſurrection, and a day of retribution, 
wherein ſuch as had done well, and lived obedient-to-the 
law of God, ſhould go with the angel of light into a alm 
of light, Where they ſhould enjoy peace and pleaſure 


for 7 and thoſe Who had done evi ſhould 


ſuffer, witly' tlie angel of darkneſs; everlaſting puniſlimenr / 
b a land of obſcurity,” where no ray of unde or * 
ould ever viſit them; and that thenceforward light 
Vet: Air! e ee en 
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am darkneſs ſhould: bevintapable of mixture, 66 all. eter· 


and the apoſtles brothefly love, the: greate 
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ke e pains, 'to perſuade W les of all the 
attributes of the divinity, eſpecially wiſdom Add juſtice;' in 
conſequence of which he aſſured them, that they had none 
to feat but themſelves,” becauſe nothing could tender them 
unworthy of the divine favour, but their vices. Of all 
virtues: he eſteemed what the Grecks call 20 


reaſon he exhorted all his followers to acts of charity and 
beneſicente, ſometimes * by promiſes, at other 
times driving them at it were by threatenings. The Cres 
denda of his religion were 1 poi, ar perplexed ; 
though, according to the mode of the Eaſt. he ſometimes 
made uſe of parabolig relations. Feten diſc pleslikewiſe 
a liturgy: Which they; hold to have been: brought to him 
from heaven; and chepeforerrefuſe to make any alterations 


im it, though the language is grown obſolete and little un- 
derſtobd. 


The Magi; dv prieſts; were, acgording to his inſti» 
tu ion of three ranks; cle of Ul the pt to.xcad- «the 
holy offices daily in the:chapels; and hraſe on and 
e 
antengents; And AS ahh, 11 Magus, X Ce 
-Zerdwibtchimſolf aſſemed, and reſided in ghe city of Balch, 
at tlie atk of Which he wWẽs flain. The Zend, or Zende- 
val, containing ye nene of his religion, conſiſts 0 
one and Wenty parts; or different treatiſes, Which 16 
reaſqn that we have ſoggany; different, counts of it: it is 
© written in the old Perſic or Zund c aracter.. The 16th 
treatiſe contains his life, Wherein the whole. 
character as a prophet, and the e 
the propagation. of his religion, are, ſet forth at Tae: he 

ꝛzoth treats of the. virtues; of drugs. and bow they way be 
applied Thüs his writipgs contain not only the religion. 
- but the learning of the Magi; and he recommended it to 
5 his ſueceſſols. to be. aer maſters of all uſeful Know. 
by wok conchide our of this 3 perſan 
with obſerving, chat he is 12 to have predicted the com- 
ing of de Mefah in plain and expreſs words; and that, the 


| - wile mon out of the Laſt, Who came to ee Saviour 


N e lar, were his diſciple . 
6144 I 57x% 710 i 151 Hu brs * 1 is ? Ti} * ” 
26. ZOSIMUS, an ace bine an, he lived. by the 


end of the fourth, nad the beginging of the fifth century, 
was 


for Which 
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was 5 man of quality and place, havit the title, of count, 
ma {en of gay of the treat Ig Os f 
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the Roman affairs in a Wal ſuccin& and general manger, Bibi. Orac. 
frot com "Auguſtus, to Diocle 115 the other 'five books are vol. VI. 


nd di fulively, W e when he 7:55" 


Fern more. 1 5 

es to the time o 
Ai ldren Accadius an: | 
what he had ſeen.” „He goes but little beyond the ſiege of 
Rome by Alaric, me the f. ources of vibe on between him 


Tk 


ofins the Great, and of his 


and Hofof ius: ar 1 deed we have but the beginning of 


the; ſixth: 1 b being loſt. It has been pfett 


generally” ld poſed, th Zohmps, did little more than | 


ries Fa 857 500 Hiſtory of, the Czfars,” which ſup⸗ - 
jon, was grounded, as Photius relates, on the great re- 
9 


mblance 12 85 een, the one and the aher, except in thoſe 


places wry, ile Vas coricefned, whom Zoſimus did 


not abuse as Eunapins did, Zoſimnps. was 2 Pagan, and; a 
moſt zealous one too; whence We fin him frequently 
inpeighing wich great bitterneſs a ainſt the Chriſtian by 
princes, dee. Ph againſt Conſtantine the Great and the 


elder. Bo ORs otius ſays, “that he barks like a dog 


authors till Fang nave, who -tranſlated his kiffory into 
Latin, made any a for him. * To ſay the truth,“ 


fays La'Mothe le. V 8 55 _ aktiough: this learned German 


8 defends him very pertinentiy in many things, ſhewing 


© how wrong it Would be to expect from a Pagan hi- 


* torian, like Zoſimus, . other ſenfiments than thoſe he 


0 profeſſed;” or that he ſhould refrain 510 diſcovering the . 
' ©yices 'of the firſt Chriſtian,. em perors, 


nce he has not 
« concealed their virtues; yet it der be denied, Ain 
'© yery many places he has ſhewn. more anĩmpfi 


« the laws of. hiſtory. permit.“ ne having 9 7 | 


ſome inſtances to theſe purpoſes, h e goes on „% We 
« ſhall leſs wonder. at the averſion of Zoſimus to Gi 


that 1 ſhould have thought unworthy, of, bill 
if, as I have already obſerved, the like were not 12 
8 „ foung. 3 in thoſe who have written with the greateſt re- 
4 Alt is reaſonable then , to own, chat ig 
ity has made Zoſimys , inſert” many things,” ich in Fr 


« favour of his 80 whoſe deſtruction he was e 


10 wo or againſt ours, which he could not endure ;” an 


88s 2 * this 


N 


Honotins, becauſe he then wrote of 


the Chriftian Nanion and few Chri ien 


8 


iſtians, * 
„ when we conſider what a deference. he. paid to all the 


135 A of idolatry; which made mn Fas, Jnany 
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ere are extant of mer Bib | 
his ſix books of hiſtory, 1 in the fi we which he runs over 3 * 
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. 1 1 in Wis Helke 00 Phot us, 1 8 
b TIE purity, and that. agreeable" ſweetneſs, which 
almoſt always accompanies what is written, 3ntelligibly. 
His ſentences are ſhort, and his phrase conciſe; as it is 
natural to expect from one who brings into a narrow 


| compaſs, what others had treated more diffuſedly. It is 


alſo for this reaſon; that Photius oblerves his language to 
be almoſt without figures, which ate not proper for the 
manzer of writing which he purſued: he likewiſe abftained 

om ſpeeches, and all thoſe ornamenits Which, only be- 
0 ie great hiftsrian and orator. The fix books of his 
book Hiſtory” have been publiſhed, with the Latin verſion of 
Leunclavius, at Frankfort, 1590, with other minor hiſtorians 
of Rome, in folio; 'at Oxford, 1679, In Byoz and at Ciza 
the ſame year, under the care of ius, in $yo. This 
laſt edition was ROY. 1 . ed "I at 
Jr 1714, in W. 3 


I UC C HE R 0 en an tat ter, Was 
ben at St. Angelo in Vado, in the duch 17 75 9955 in 
1529; and was initiated 36 his art by his 155 Who was 

an ordinary painter. At fourteen years of age, he was 

| carried to ome, and Placed under Pietro Calabro; whoſe 
Wie was ſo covetbus, that ſhe almoſt ſtarved him, and 
him to lock out for another maſter. However, he 
went to no other, 7 contented | himſelf with contemplating 
Raphaels works and 17 15 ue ſculptures: he improved 
hiniſelf alſo greatly by the ftudy of anatomy, He excelled 
chieſiy in a gor Nang a genteel manner of defign, 
and in the good diſpoſition and ceconomy. of his pieces ; 
© but was not ſo much admired for his colouring, which was 
generally unpleaſant, and rather reſembled the ſtatues than 
© the life, He never worked out of Italy: Rome, Tivoli, 
Florence, Caparola, and Venice, were the Packs where, he 
_ diſtinguiſhed himſelf; but left many . r 
Bean ſnatched Away in his prime, in 1 | 


'ZUCCHER' "(FxzpzrIco), an eminent x inter, 
an brother of Taddeo, was born 1543, and carried to the 

ubilee at Rome i in 1 580 when he Was aced under bis 
brother, 2 who Was $a. one ha . moſt famous 
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painters in Traly,*” He afterwards ſet up fot a maſter-pain-- 
ter, and ed many of bis brother's pieces. Pope Gre- 

ory. XIII: employed him: when Zucchero, having a 
iffererice with forme of his officers, drew a picture of 
ſlander,” afterwards engraved by Cornelius Cort, in which 
he repreſented. thoſe. who had offended him with aſſes ears. 
He expoſed it publickly over the door of St. Luke's Church; 
but was obliged to leave Rome, in order to avoid the 
Pope's indignation, He worked in France for the cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, and in the Eſcurial for Philip II, without 
giving content to either the one or the other, He was 
more fortunate in England, where he drew the picture of 
queen Elizabeth, 'and did ſome other pieces that were 
very much commended. At laſt, returning to Italy, and | 
having worked ſome time in Venice, Pope Gregory re- 
called and pardoned him. Soon after, he ſet up the Aca- 
demy of JRun, by virtue of a brief obtained from this 

pe ; of which being choſen the firſt prince himſelf, he 
Pult a noþle apartment for their meeting. He went after- 


wards to Venice, to print fome books he had written on 


inting; from thence paſſed on to Savoy; and, in a jour- 
20 to Tots, died 5 e in 8 8 He Affered but 
lite from his brother in his ſtyle and manner of paint- 
ing; though in ſculpture and architecture he was far more 
110 CE I, o36 54 EO RS 

ZUINGLIUS (Uzzicvs),. an able Is Be 
reformer of the church, who laid the foundation of a divi- rp... 
ſion from Rome in Switzerland, at the farfe- time that Gatticsl 
Luther did the ſame in Saxony, Was born at Wildehauſen Aurhom, 


in Switzerland in 1487. He was ſent to ſchool at Baſil early, 88 


and thence removed to Bern, where he learned the Greek 
and Hebrew tongues, He ſtudied philoſophy at Vienna, 
and divinity at Baſil, where he was admitted doctor in 
1505. He hegan to preach with good ſucceſs in 1506, and 
was choſen miniſter of Glaris, a chief town in the canton 
of the fame name, where he continued till 1516. Then 
he Was inyited to Zurich, to undertake the principal 
charge of that city, and to preach the word of God there; 
and upon the preaching of FER which began in 1517, 
ſhewed himſelf very favourable to that reformer; for, 
though He refuſed to read his books himſelf, having been 
otherways inſtrutted in thoſe matters, yet he recommended 
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Dh About that time a Franciſcan of Muan, being ſent from 
Leo X, as general viſitor of his order, came to publiſh in- 
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dulgences at Zurich, and preached according to the uſual 
manner; namely, “ That the pope had granted an abſolute 
% pardon'of ſins to thoſe who purchaſed ſuch indulgences 
„with money, and that men might by this means deliver 
«ſouls infallibly from purgatory; when Zuinglius, after 


the example of Luther, declaimed . powerfully not only 
againſt the preacher, but even againſt the indulgences, or 
at leaſt the uſe that was made of them. Hugh, biſhop 


of Conſtance, ſuppoſing that he was diſpleaſed only with 


the abuſe of them, èxhorted him to go on, and promiſed 


him his patronage ; but Zuinglius went farther, and ſoh- 
cited the biſhop, and the pope's legate in Switzerland, to 
favour the doctrine he was about to eſtabliſh, and which 
he called Evangelical Truth. The biſhop and the legate re- 
fuſing to hearken to his propoſals, he told them, that he 
would oppoſe the errors of the court of Rome, and ropa- 
gate his own doctrines, in ſpite of them; and thus 


continued to . from 1519 to 1523, not only againſt 


indulgences, but other articles of the Catholic church. 
Zuinglius made no leſs progreſs with the Reformation 


in Switzerland, than Luther did in Saxony, yet carried 
himſelf with more moderation and prudence; for, though 


by four years preaching he had prepared the magiſtrates 
and people, and knew that they were diſpoſed to caft 


off the doctrine and diſcipline of the church of Rome, 


and to receive his new opinions, yet he would not at- 
tempt to make any alterations in the external worſhip 
without the concurence of the civil powers, and to that 


end cauſed an aſſembly to be called to the ſenate of Zu- 


rich in 1523, that the differences among preachers in mat- 
ters of religion might be compoſed. The ſenate, by their 
edict, invited all eccleſiaſtics of their canton, and gave the 
biſhop of Conftance notice of it, that he might either be 
preſent by himſelf or his deputies ; and the aſſembly 
met at the day appointed. Here Zuinglius declared, 
that the light of the goſpel having been much obſcur- 
ed, and almoſt extinguiſhed by human traditions, ſeve- 
<< ral perſons of late had endeavoured to reſtore it by 


_ «© preaching the word of God in its purity ; that he him- 


-* ſelf was one of that number; and though he. had for 


five years paſt taught nothing but what Was contained 


in holy ſcripture, yet he had been treated as ay heres 
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nd nee at itwas Boy this: e de had defired 
o give an account-of his dofriries before the-lehate of 
_ uricky, and the biſhop of Conſtance or his deputies; 
- and, that they might the more eaſily underſtand them, he 
aad drawn them out into fixty-ſeven propoſitions.“ 
de doctrine, contained in theſe propoſitions, may be re- 
iced to the following articles: 1. That the goſpel is 
the only rule of faith.“ 2. That the church is the 
communion of ſaints.” 3. That we 'ought to ac- 
knowledge no head of the church but Jeſus. Chriſt.” 
That all traditions are to be rejected“ 5. That, 
there is no other ſacrifice but that of Jeſus. Chriſt.“ 
5. % That we have need of no other interceſſor with God- 
but Jeſus Chriſt. “ 7. That all ſorts of meat may be 
0 eaten at all times.“ 8. That the habits of monks 
+. ſmell-of hypoeriſy. 9. That marriage is allowed to 
all the world, and no man obliged to make a vow of 


* chaſtity ; and that prieſts are not at all debarred from 


„the privilege of being martied.“ 10. That excom- 
« munication/ovght not to be inflicted by the biſhop alone, 
„but by the Whole Church; and that only notorious 
offenders ought to be cxcommunicated.“ 11. That 
te the power, which the pope and biſhops aſſume to them - 
„ felves;” is arrant pride, and hath no foundation in 
. ſcripture. 12. That none can forgive ſins but 
„God; and that confeſſion of ſins to a prieſt is only to 
beg his ghoſtly advice.“ 13. That the ſcripture teaches 
no ſuch place as purgatory. 14. That the character, 
„ which the ſacraments are ſaid to impreſs, is a modern 
invention. 15. That the ſcripture acknowledges 
none for prieſts and biſhops, but ſuch as preach the 

r 5 2697: blo + 1 150777 

_ He alſo offered to deliver his judgement about tythes, 
the revenues of the church, the condition of infants not 

baptized, and about confirmation, if any perſon; ſhould 


— 


be willing to difpute with him upon thoſe points. John 


Faber, one of the three deputies whom the biſhop of Con- 
ſtanco had ſent, and his chief vicar, anſwered, that he 
was not come to diſpute about ceremonials and cuſtoms, 


which had for many ages been uſed in the church; nor 


did he think fit to debate about that affair then, but 
would refer it to the general council, which was to meet 


ſhortly according to the conſtitution of the diet of Nurem- 
berg. Tuinglius replied, ( that they ought not to regard, 
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nies of the church of Rome were at that time aboliſhed 
in the canton of Zurich 7 2 | 


oO Lo A4IS 
6 how long a thing has been or has not been in uſes} but 


to obſerve only, whether or no it be agteeable to truth, 


or the law of God, to which cuſtom could not be op- 
0 poſed ; and that there were learned men in the preſent 
„ afſembly, who could very well determine the matters in 
« queſtion, without referring them to a council, fince 
even private Chriſtians, enlightened by the ſpirit of 
* God, could diſcern between thoſe that did and did 
„not underſtand the ſcripture. The reſult of tliis 
conference was in favour of Zuinglius: for the ſenate 
ordained by an ediQ, ** that he ſhould go on to teach 


and preach the word of God, and the doctrine of the 
goſpel, after the ſame manner that he had hitherto 


ſhould teach any thing that could not be proved by 


te the - goſpel and ſhould alſo: abſtain from zecuſations of 
«© he pres PE , 0 IRIS hte TL GS 4 
After an edict ſo favourable; the doctrines of Zuinglius, 
which moſt of the paſtors had before embraced, were 
preached under the 'name of Evangelical Truth in almoſt 
all the churches of the canton of Zurich; but, becauſe 
the outward worſhip was contrary to their doctrines, 
images ſtill remaining, and maſs being celebrated, and 


they durſt not aboliſh it without authority, Zuinglius, to 


8 his deſign, engaged the ſenate to call a new aſſem - 
bly in October the ſame year, when the biſhops. of Con- 


ſtance, Coine, and Baſil, with the univerſity of the lat- 
ter city, and the twelve cantons of Switzerland, were in- 


vited to ſend their deputies. The ſenate · aſſembled upon 


the day appointed, debates were held upon the points in 


queſtion ; and the reſult was an edit, by which the prieſts 
and monks were forbidden to make any public proceſſions, 


to carry the holy ſacrament, or to elevate it in-the church, 
that it might be worſhjped: reliques were taken out of 


the churches, and it was forbidden to play upon organs, 
to ring the bells, to bleſs palm-branches, ſalt,” waters, or 
tapers, and to adminiſter the ſuprenie unction to the fick: 
in ſhort, a good part of the outward worſhip and ceremo- 
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V hile all theſe things were tranſaQing, Tuinglius wrote 


ſeveral books in defence of bis doctrineb, which were 
publiſhed between 1522 and 1525 ineluſive. April, a;; 
he petitioned the ſenate of Zurich, to aboliſh the mais 
and the adoration of the elements in the W 
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explained, 
cd's Supper, not only different. from that of the church of 
Kome, but from that of Luther Alco; {nd this engaged bim 
in violent diſputes and animoliges even with his brethren; 
who were jointly labouring with him, in the great work of 
reformation. , Mean while, the other Swifts, cantons, diſ- 
:llowing the proceedings of that of Zurich, aſſembled at 
Lucern, in 1$24, and, decrends. that none, ſhonld change 
the doctrines which had been eſtabliſhed for 1400 years; 
that they ſhonld not teach the: do@trines of Zuinglius ; and 
that the magiſtrates ſhould take care of the execution of 
this decree. , They ſent depntics at the ſame time to the 
ſenate of Zurich, to complain of the innovations they had 
made in their canton; who returned a firm anſwer, and 
ſtood with reſolution to what they had done. They then 
called an aſſembly at Baden in 1526, where the moſt inge- 
nious and able advocates of each fide had the i So 
ſaying what they could, in juſtification of their reſpecti 
doctrines; ere, ene de maintained the - 
part of Zuinglius, while Eckius was repreſentative for the 
Catholics. er aſſemblies were afterwards called; but 
things, inſtead of approaching nearer to peace and good 
order, tended eyery day more and more to tumult and civil 
diſcord. At length the parties had recourſe to arms; and 
Zuinglius, well horſed and co y equipped, was ſlain 
in one of theſe rencounters, while he attended the army as 
' citizen and r, if not as a general and commander, 
which the Papiſts affirmed. He died in 1531, and was 
heard, upon receiving his death · wound and falling, to 
utter theſe words: What a misfortune is this? well, th 
can indeed kill the body, but cannot kill the ſoul,” 
He was a man of fine parts and uncommon learning; 
and, conſidering that he was a Reformer, his zeal was 
tempered with a good degree of prudence. He held ſeveral 
notions peculiar to himſelf, and different from thoſe of - 
k: Luther, which produced no ſmall miſunderſtanding be- 
O- tween them; for Luther was not at all well affectioned to 
ed Zuinglius; nor did Zuinglius pay the leaſt deference to 
5 Luther. His notion of the Euchariſt was fo diſtindt from 
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"te that of the other Reformers, as to give afterwards a name 
ere to his followers. He maintained alſo a ſyſtem of his own 
TH nch original fin, and contended for the ſalvation 
als of infants dying without baptiſm, as well as of virtuous 


wy Pagans ; both which points were rejected generally by the 
1 e | : 


| Pro- 


| 


1 a 


Rudy of | 
Len. a Germany ; Bll Zuingtius began; another in Swiſlrlnd, 
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t which Calvin carried on, and, like Americus Veſputius, 
who followed Chriſtopher Columbus, robbed the firſt 


% adycnturer of his honour,” 
4 rden 
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candia Letter from the' eriginal þ of that article. _ 
been given to the publick( A. e eite 2640 ons * 


« In the ſhort memoir of Dr. Robertſon written by 98 Cent. "oo gras 


ſelf, and Bichfally publiſhed from his own manuſcript, h . . 
has ſtated ** that 5 oo of 358 and other viſitors called Mr.“ *7 
2 eee of tie college of Glaſgo o, to a ſevere, 
« account $0 we og Tow PUY that he Rad embezzeled, 
« which. apa ſo as to erect many ſtately, 
« edifices-for the uſe of the. ph Wer 7.“ 5 
„Lam glad to hape cauſe to fuſpect the truth of this i im- | 
putation, upon ſuch g eier as that of Dr, Leec 
man, the preſent. Principal of the college there;'-and'thi ug E 
it no more than juſtice to the charactef of Mr. Sterling to 
ſay, that Pr. Legchtnan in à very handſome letter, which 
| lately receive d from bim, Writes to me as follows; ; y Py 
« (1). That himſelf and the profeſfory there never heard 
« that Principal Sterling was EW} before tlie viſitors of 
having, em zled the public. money; and there is no 
« order for a in the regulations which they 
e deliyexed to the col ege ' ſubſcribed b all their names. 
+ (2), That it appears from the college records, that i in 
„the year 1722 (four years before the viſitation), certain 
We: eciſied e funds were 1 e for building 
« qwellin TA ; for the profeſſors; and it further ap- 
„ pears,.. Bom ſud ſubſequent college accounts, that the 1 0 
* thus ſet apart weile applied to the purpoſe of building fix 
« dwelling houſes. | 
(3), That, conſidering Principal acknow: 
„ledged character, even by thoſe who op e this | 
** meaſures in college politics, it is highly ape n 
„any ſuch charge would be Exhibited e him. 1 
„never ſaw Principal Sterling; he was dead man Jears 
„before I was à member of the college; but 1 have had 
« opportunities for many years ſince I came into tlie 
college to converſe with his contemporary ꝓrofeſſors, and 
« with thoſe of them who had been generally 6f oppoſite 
* ſentiments to him as to national and college politics, and 
therefore cannot be ſuſpected of partiality to him. But 
I never heard any of them (tho? they blamed particular 


ſa) In p. 95, I. 24- © Marmore,” r. © Ma 5 
Vor. IX. ! * is Ws ; ' ue 6 ſteps 


APD BYDUM © vo. XI. g gfe 
s of his conduct), ſo much as infinuate that he wit 
elfiſh intereſt es who did not ſcruple to enrich 
eas ES: public : on the contrary, 
© G8 N that he was a zealous friend of the 
rding to-his'views ;>and'that he was ſo far 
« . N chip to embezale the college revenue, 
; * that he was extremely careful to ſave it, and to apply 
18 Fo. public p urpoſes of promoting litera- 


ht be uſeful tal: 
Din 45g ere M c 


our college tecords; for during the time of 
bis b 1 h ppey by 1 1 105 revenue, 
and chiefly by the i Fre great friends at court, 
di he a Sour i grants from the crown, by. which he 


4 5 mer of x Lorne rofeflors with ſettled ſalaries.” 


eſteem for the candor and. be 
by bath. 8 and Dr. Leechman; 


9 gr would not 4 exculpate a a ey N 


5 a 
4 


AC charaQer, . the other would not ctiminate an Ml 4 

'- Innocent. 1 -b ww 5 1 repreſentation of Dr. Leech · Wl 6 
© man's, I am. inclined, to think, that Dr. Robertſon has MW, 
made à mi 0 in . ral teco on of events, ſo long re 

O a8 172 or th 455 have bee n wron informed as 17 
8805 concluſion Ff thoſe differences which, about that W th 
= Fobk ed in th college. of. Glasgow: but I have not Win 
* 172 ſuſpicion of his Writing; a wilful falſehood, which, v. 

will venture Ay 55 he was utterly incapable of; nor can! pr 


pute 10 to th c operation of any reſentment, notithſtand- pr 
i the hard treatment he received, while I am” perſuaded I a; 
he was à worthy man, of. great candor and good ten temper, in 
of much generoſity and 3 of mind. r. Nn 
Leechman | backward - Sqn the fame teflimony to the « 
character of Dr. Robertſon, _. I 
« T a bent, to the publick t the account of Dr, 1 
. Robertſon, in wh ich his 4855 manuſcript was wes oy ad- 
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18 by If 


the counter evidence r. Leechman i in fe. 4 

- Principal Sterling's 5 embezzlement of any part a 10 
| the revenues of the college of Or: „ 
June 30, 15. Joun Disnzv. Ar 
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am An 718 on 
win WY Neor's in Cornwall, ys " n Hen 


an, Sept, 2 
e an Anftis, of that place, b 
Smith, A 
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in 1724, 
40 Garter, 


ubliſn, . the Lives of the K 
| « Oke 112 e 


be a court on 
Uzoghts, "almoſt ft for p 
tad arr abſttatt to 
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: Gentle on the Court of Chivalry, in Ihres books,” of 
4: Which Mr. Reed has che preface and contents: the - Whole 


"of Garter; and had the 
1 9574 he was, with ſeveral other members of tha 
17541 and was Fucceeded in his eſtate by his broth: 


"Keaton of books, 97 e . on Fe en ſub a 


equal few; 
Pe en ons. 


ww 


A N 857 1 S. 4 


-  Chaſed, with a MS, 16 Hit of Launceſton,” and many 
other curious papers (particularly a good collection of epi- 
taphs and other 8 in England, and many in 
ks, + > "ve 7 es), A of Mr, 
0 

Beſides thi X he left in MS. two large 1510 volumes on 

dhe Office, &c. of Garter King at Arms, and of Herald: 
in general; memoirs of dhe T. 
and Courtney families; the Antiquities of Cornyall; 

Collections relating to the pariſh of Coliton in Devon. 
* ſhice,”. containing matters relative; to dh 1 

churck (of which his fon George Anſtis r), in a 

diſpute before the court of Exchequer in 14 K now 

_ (1784) in Dr. Ducarel's library; and alſo large collec- 


1. Has 


Fr 


albot, Carew, Granville, 


ment of that 


tions relative to-All-Souts"College; Oxford, by whom they 

were bought. Sixty-four pages Nee his Latin anſwer te 

3 The Caſe of Founders lune nted in 4to. 
chats of ars. His 1. e Na ilitaris, ora 


Poffibix which Was ever podlſhed Gk. publiſted at all 
printed in 1702, 8vo. His eJdeft; vr John Anti 
e Who had 95 edu d as 4 gentlemaii-commoner a 
1 Chriſti college, ord, was, at the revival of the 
of the Bath in WS 5 oined to his father in the office 
tional office” of genealogiſt an 

Pr. Radcliffe 


of de Bath, At che opening of 


uatverſity,” created LL. N. He died a batchelor, Dec. 5 


above mentioned, beſides "whom he had, anothe 
brother in holy orders. He poſſeſſed” a well-choſen, col 


N his farher. ; 5 Servyt 1 5 * 


"ASHTON. Pe POURy one of as moſt: aim 
PEE: of his age, elekted maſter of " Jefus-college,,. Can 
Sis July 87 1 16 5 ay 3 . hp 


3g i el oh e as \ ae 4s 0g 1 1 
thn of palin, a, 75 


* cient] ſhew.” 2 15 critical ſkilt in the writers of. the. cl 
"is well known. 6, maſiy 7 perſons how livin 50 al. 2 Pe 
oke d 8 e e 
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mm erydir 0 

| be lar part he Bs 10 1 om e 
here were many. valuable pieces of 

life-time, hut wighout; 5 2 LI. 

abs 0 the 5 not to Lag 


them; vis, Bentley of 5 


by us, by n kh EE 


ae 
«ia . are, I, 4 yas il 


made Cx Hh 
4 , 

OF A 1 Apel. 1. N BI your + * 

* of p. 1. ed. Thiriby ,"inche BHhees <4 1 pebbthed bog pou 
1 __ Literatia, the, learned col 
Whoſe Mr, e , * W . Au- 
| ſhine, 1744. 2. Toy 4 2 þ wen Comment. 
’ỹĨ 4 ta the Lond.” 1742 a 5 
ume of Calar's going tothe African a Preface, 

* wary wah, 40 account of the old | 1 


ASH TON (Trroxas); educated "at © e Fon; nd 5 as 
cleted thence” to King's Coltepe Cambridge, 5 was nl er — 
probably” the” perſon to whom Mr. Horace W. fe ad- p- 422- 
drefſed his Epiſtle from 1 in 1740, . ti- 
tle of Fa Aſhton, Eſq; tutor to che Earl of Ply- 


mouth.“ was to the reftory of Alding- s 
tam in IE 4775 Tet 5 in Mar arg” 1 
1749: and on 1 24 of Ma wing way preſented by 


5 rovoſt and fellows of 8 0 80 to the rectory of Stur 
er Marſhall in Dorſetſtiite. He was then M. A. and 
had been choſen a fellow of Eton in December 1745. In 
1752 he was a to the rectory of SE h. = 
ee, in 1 5, thy rg tg 
2360, he married Mits Amya in May, 17 * 
er at Lincoln Wa mes he in 
In 1770 be publiſhed, in ©, a volume of *Sermons 
* on ſeveral by Spit to which was prefixed am excellent 
metzotinto by 5 5 deen 80 5 is, obj Sir 2 
Reynolds, I 15 m 
« teritorum.'* Dr. A 


bat | | 


2 Spital Sermon at 


——W EO 0 

ſevere" attack of the palſey. His Diſcourſes,.. admirable as 
they are in themſelyes, were rendered fill more To by the 
excellence of his delivery. Hence be was frequently pre- 
vailed on to preach om public and popular occaſions. 
He printed a Sermon on the Rebellion in 1745, 4to; and 
a Thankſgiving Sermon on the cloſe of it in 1746, 4to 


In 1256, he preached before the Governors of the Middleſex 


hoſpital, at St. Anne's, Weſtminſter ; a'Commencement 
Sermon at Cambridge in 17591 a Sermon at the annual 
meeting of the Charity Schools in 1760; one before the 
Houſe of Commons, on the zoth of January, 1562; and 

St. Bride's on the Eafter Wedneſday in 
that year, All the(e, with ſeveral others preached at Eton, 


 Eincoltf's Inn;*Bilkopſpate, &c. were collected by himſelf 
1 ! 2 « 


in the volume - above-mentioned, which is 
Concio ad Clerum habita Cantabrigiz in Templo Beatz 


_ * Mariz,,,1559, pro.gradu Doctoratus in Sacri Theo- 


4 logia.” - His other publications were, r. “ A Diſſerta- 
tion on 2 Peter, i. 19. 1750.” 8 vo. 2. In 1754, the fa- 


Sous Methodiſt Jones preached a Sermon at Biſhopſgats 


Church; which being offenſive to Dr. Aſhton, he preach- 
ed againſt it; and ſome altercatton happening between the 


two Divines, ſome pamphlets were publiſhed on the occa- 
ſion; and one, intituled © A Letter to the Rev, Mr. I ho- 
mas Jones, intended ag à rational and candid anſwer to 
bis Sermon preached at St, Botolph, BiſhopſFate,” 4to, 


was probably by Dr. Aſhton. 3. An Extract from the 
Caſe of the obligation of the FicQors of Eton College to 
I ſupply, all vacancies in that Society with theſe who are 
„ox have been Fellows of King's College, Cambridge, ſo 
long as perſons properly qualified are to be had within 
that deſeription. London, 1771.“ 4to, proving, that 
aliens have no right at all to Eton Fellowſhips, either by 
the foundation, ſtatutes, or archbiſhop Laug's determina- 
tion in 1636. This is further proved in, 4. A Letter 
«« to the Rev. Dr. M. [Morell] on the queſtion of eleQing 
aliens into the vacant places in Eton College. By the 
author of the Extract, 1771.” to. 5. * A Second 
ede or Tb. Eben en nk 
publi under the title of, The Election f Aliens into 
Eton College an n 9 72 
e Kev. 
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* Cambridge... London, 451.“ 4. Part H. was never - 
publiſhed. FHV? ; +. n 


 BACON.(Pranver), reftor. of Baden in Onfords Or.. Mar. 
ſhire, and vicar of -Bramber in Suſſex, was of, Magdalen. '7*7 *-*** 
college, Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. Aptii 
* 1722 B. D. April 29, 1731 D. D. Der. 3, 1335. 
poſſeſſed an exquiſte fund of hu famous 


nm — 5 
17 TLABDEIE «4 


# 


te, 
the Gentleman 
he publiſhed no lefg than five. Aces; 
1. The Tazes. 2- The N ev$s 
Trial of the Twin-killers.“ 4% The. NN Quack.” 
5.“ The Oculiſt. He did at Balden, Jan, a, 4753. 
or Feat 5 [ $11: be. 14 "FF x 201 041.77 sern els fn TE” 
. BERNOUILLI:(Damer.),- member of All poſſi Mary's R. 
ble academies, Ge. horn at Feb. 9, 100 %%% len 
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_ **xhit ide te tha"? Vt Wee and?) Machavriu. 
The academy at the ſame time crowned u. 
piece, whoſe only merit was that of being Carteſian ; but | 
due ee ade public” ber of adormion gn en by > tothe 4 
8 e the —_ of "this Wurtiees, whit it had 6 
bbeveg, g. In e e Ber- W 
_mowili.fa A Per 5 tin the MAtadbmylof; e of 
andwus hirtffelf ſacceeded by his rage copy ;vthis'ptret, of 
ſinde itt Frſt erectidn Nu tears, Never Having been i 
withoorb Reunouilli to fi N. He Was eerumfely reipeRted rf 
at Rafibf umd bow 46 Daniel Bernauilli; when they met gr 
8 . therfirſt leeus whithierory fe 
id. de uſed to tell - c Rifle adVven- he 
Sade 1 1 iven him morel pleaſure than all 45 
d reedivedy He wh travelling With ere 
5 — ſtranger, who, being pleaſed with his converſa- BW ts 
e N TOI tion Non, ce his mme! 1413: afn | Dakidl! BEfofiffi,* un- mc 
-. ... ſwertd be, with mocheſty ; And I,” ſald che ſtranger * 
ebe in meat bes taugh at Aan), um Lane hir 
New 7 Ahhother tame he Anger ce the Wo 
Flames Rdenig the e wh batte, Wielt a 
ſuffreiert degree of Telf=<cbniplacency; 11 Arten prod. 
lem he had veſblved with Murk froubts!':!Bethouftlt Went 
vn deag the horburs" of His table, md; When tity — 
ro dtinł offer, prefered hum wich 2. ſolutien f th6 prob. 
hen! A os 11 Cr "a 3 _ 
lg 55 fal: ans noon ie fo as. : 85 
Gent, Mag.  BETMAM: (EnWXid; B. D.) received His Pa 
7757 Gon ar Drori, of 'which 'Temiinery-Ks was no tg 
COTS ofratatat}” wits clefel [fem thente 26 
un 1788, of hie de breach Fellow n 17 Fe 
tine? burſt, and by the proveſtiand-Ifollows, 
ee prelented to che living of Greon- 
ford, in Macdleſex. In- ry Ahe proveſt und fellows 
Eton ele&ced hun ts a vacHHellovſflip it that oy oa 
 un6xceptionable was His life, that lie may tral aid to 
have tnadeino: ememyin We prögvels of it. Of manners 
gentle of friendſhip moſt Tafceptibte of Undwiedge l. 
Bunde ne möguiref fis pralle And donkierint dr" al 
. 5 * rv \Exrerifive," ye! His liberdlity 
oe rnſporo the Ie afid poifired but obhecks 
22 85 mit nap reads ba 0e fer bis nature tb re- 
ſiſt — 5 his affiſtance. * his lifpititmte he gave 2000l. 
ot tue bener mairtsiting the bstamienl garden ar Cam- 
"Oy" thereby * a ſtudy which did PEER 
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nobly in his Te-tirhe:” hen yak might ne Jul fr, 

ot 5 have e ned POTN He 
was erempf riefs of, Inna, f or his Ka” 
ceney, mod Sf 15 affability : no "pride, except That, 
of hogs am honor to human nature; maiifeſted irfelf in; 
— in Ris life de indicated the moſt extenitve be. 
„ ſo = "big "exth he exhibited oy record of His 
athteder fled with the 
Sees I thi Founder of 8. a e 
he had irnbibed't firft ſeeds ae he by his x 
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r he foundes als 
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hae 2 Eng pri 3 A of Woke - 
ere at expence im or I 
to carry his purpoſe into execution, be conttacted x 11. 


very grateful ue his diſpoſition,” that he could not content 
himſelf witHorit this ] inlnce of” W e 
worthy « of i imitation. 8 
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he fre ad ved e, 
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ſtorique, 


the cn, 1783. 


de its ple. For this hiſtorian, the Pots 
had a Kind of predileQion ; he ſpoke. pf him. jor e 


-$. Letters occafioned by the Account of Quietiſm given 
_ ** by. M. Phelypeaux, 1) 33s" 12mo: This pamphlet, 
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of the Annals of Tacitus, tranſlated into 

1968,” Ic yole. amo. Thie work has 

er ow ee 

m diſcover. i in it the ele- 


een u the time tk 


S 
En bourgeois du Marais fait parler ate p!. 2 
This tanflation is in other reſpects ſufficiently — 


which js ſcarce, and very wWell n , contains. a defence 


« * tations [x] 1 in the ca rye the. Academy. of Belles 
well rr nl . 6 Most humble a, 
vols: n pleas 29d 

Fele . 1 LA favoup of 
imſelf ridjculons nidjculous En br 
AP! de Ia Ie died at 


A to t . e vo his prin 


_ eiples, Hi 15800 be ſo 
AJered his EE 1254 ESE With frank 
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of Dundombe's tranſ]ation af Seles 
vie ts ee arty 4 ar n. pe 66 
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1 Nis. Majeſty, he received the honour 


Papadopth, 
© Pativini. 463. hp. An elegant 


' The office Which his grace ann Mis 
that of deputy-inſpeftor of che plays; derne e 


BUR) N 0:96 


way ord 8 tel, maſter of ae yown-df-. 
fide, waselot 47 „F. A. S6 49051. On the: 
death of Mr. Weſt, in 1% a, he was prevailed on 10 fill the 
prohident's chair lat the Rey Sodhety till the Lamitverfary . 
lecken, when he reſigned it d Sir John Beingle and 
ug. 10% 478% When the Socimy: — addrofy' 
nighithood, 
publiſhed 2 volumes of Reports,” 1766 (vo others in 
17% and 1/6; aa volume of Deeiſions ofthe Court 


Ew of, King's Bench, upon Settlethent Caſes, from "he wag 
= 42 (O which was 


med 1 2 — 
4772, 17 ay”. 
wes alla yrienh y, N 4t0-*27 73: :Mapublithed, 
ut dis nate, „“ A fem Artecdates and Obſervations 
ating to Oliver Cromwell and /his _ er 
ſeveral -errons: concerning his. — 


4n hav) (6, Hiſteria 
ttait 4 e whs engraved after: Devi by at, 


J, in 8 parts, to. 4 
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whole dength por 
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Cab ELL {ito neee well known, by: 
his indefatiggable attention 10 tie works of Shaklpeart; was 


_ a native of che county bf Suffolk, and received his edu - 
cation. at the ſchool of 8t..Edimun's Bury. In the dedi- 


cation of his edition of Shak 9 eee re 
of Graſton, he obſerves, tickt: his father 


of his grace were friends, and to 

5 decraſed nobleman he owed the — 
to beſtow the attention of twenty um hat welk.“ 
Qapecll was 


annexed of 20al. a year. Bo car as" the! year v2 3456188; 
Mr. Capell himſelf informs us, ſhocked at theicentoul- 
„ Hanmer's plan, he fitſt projected n edition of 
re, of che ſtricteſt accuracy, to be xollated: end 
an dn due time, ex ide cdi. Ie nme 
to collect and e oldleſt and 
2 copies; noting the lo inal excellorices and de- 
fects of the rareſt quartos, And the iihprove- 
Wentz or variations of the ſirſt. . and third folios. 


But While all this maſs of profound: ctiticiſm : tamper- 
ing in the forge, out comes, in defiance of all dull prdes, 

2 feMHarmad Ariſtarchus, almoſt as lawleſs. as any of bis 

Pre es vindicating his claim to 5 notice by his 

8 ; _ eſtabliſhed 
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aff the red „us Wen a in 4 of f 
Preface,» Hib edition, However, was — 

rather” thatr ef u c,,] and Mr. e Hy Wade 
ſecute in Mit ſtrong holds, untenched in tile black letter. 
Three vente after ſdes ale vis 0% 1"Eitygwage) be *<fet 6 
his" Ow'* an den volumes, ſmall octavo 

«af intruchsc ion. Amon 


the new enten in . 1 
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3 ace, th ſome cher 
«Re tere vc! „ne HHESda iba” 
chred; . 12 
de weempanjen with aHSther Work, tiſcdofing 
from "WIRE" Sbalelprate 


nchieverncnts of the crireat -errant, Edmund Ca- 


— 8 5 tranſeription, DN 5 
and. production of his projected edhion: ant it then came, 
like human births, naked imo the world, : without Notes 
or Commentary, fave the critieal matter 


the I and. a brief any. 
of the 


different edit; 


WE TO OW 
ä The outline, however, ww eorred. 


8 The critic, with unremitting toil proceeded. in his un. 11 
dertaking, - Ar While he N diving into the claſs gaved 
Caxton, and working his way gr ground, like the ebe 


Kot e Us ee to 


—— while 
he Na looking 


mas 1 Th 


the ; 
| 9% the pug. ting the effect of out critic's.di overic; 1 pri 
by anticipation.” Steevens, M Farmer, Percy, Reed, wordt 
and a whole hoſt of literary, ferrets, burrowed into every hole 37 
2 corner of the warten of modern; antiquity, and over. Wl" an 
nan Gee whoſe map had been, delineated by thn 
uch, a contingency; nearly. Kaggered the WI" Fr 
rance of our critie, ct the very Wl Pe. 
bh Seel e completion of ks hours, and as his editor in-. f. 
55 —for, aps Lat at the end of near forty cars, the hs 
8 was 8 us, and the critix himſelf no p6 
1 — fag n, as bis editor relates, be, was almoſt “ to 
determined. to lay the work wholly aſide. \ 1 Nr ty 4 tal 
however (as we, learn from the Rev. Edi Collins), Wl "* 
by the-encouragement of ſame noble and warthy- perſons: Wl <* 

and to ſuch their | his perſeverance, 
the public was, in 1 8g, 4 ſebeed for three large! volumes 
| Hs , der th tne of + Notes and various red: 
zer with the; School of 
: enen or divers. Engliſm Books, 
= *: that vers. in print in the Author' time; Svidently ſhew- 

ing from hence his ſeveral Fables were taken, and ſome 
© parelatha alogue,. Alfo farther Extracta, which con- 
A of his Writings, or give a 
© Light by he Rory of his Lie, on 9, the Baer 
Hi of his Lime. By Edw. A 

| - Befades the, works already mentioned, Mr. Capel Was 
the or a e of ancient ems 5 50 005 2 _ 
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Gent. Mags CARTER (Faaxcn), hs A. author of «A 
1783 Journey from Malaga to ibralzar, 1726, 2 vols. 8r0. 


1 N . with plates, fold e reprinte e LO, 
ts. 1778. 
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Fcbrated Spaniſh medaſſiſt 
Carter had. purchaſed on his 
8 —— 
when he had 

irt ſneet of / An hiſtorical and critical account 
printed Spaniſh Books ;” in which, to 
words, his intent was, to write an hiſtorical 
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ad- holds in the literary world.” We have to kment that 
of this was never — a | g — 22 " 7 CN 
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. KERN o. 
C wer v pleaſe!” Mr. Cervotto was a Fans + ion 


of the Orange Coffee-h ag was 
bis friends of the galleries by me 9252 Ii 1 


| ee ony) Goto the auth | 
T ELLE _—_—_ e N coſt 
trod in a ollege, . Oxford 

See Wood 
"i. 168 ve 75 not appear that be took any degree. 
| hoy ok „nb, . from French and Span pe n 8 


logue of of palking- tea, coffeq,. and: chocolate, Landon, 1685, 
e Nos - 2: Fram. Itahau: into Eogliſh, & Treaſure « 
Hauen, London, 1686, 850. by Caſtor Du 


written 
3˙ I n Ne the.. books and e 

Old and New ng with, W PRO ſervations 
V TTY original] Y in Reverend M 
Oſterrald, profeſſor ot Sara ty, — ons of the miniſter 
| v of the:chureb at Negtſchatel in e and "Aw 

ned; to the m_ ——_—_ for RIP RIPON riſtan 
„ vols. 8 nd. 1716, &c N 
layne was à ant — — that ſociety. 15 N The L iyes o 
en lohan, ye m the French o 


err 


Weok,Ath, & rant de Gyaldo,.. phytician and, cizen of Rom 
= 4 00 of th 


„ ery” 8vo. 5. The e Nai peer 
dar, We right uſe of contemplating the: works of thi 
© woo oth &c.”, tranſlated from the original Dutch © 
N ieuwentyt, in g vols. 8yg. adorned with cuts, Lond 
1718, &e. xeprintegd ſeveral times ſince in $yp,, and once 

in 40. 6. „ The. Hiſtory of the Reformation in and 
'**abgut the -Low;Countries, tranſlated from the Lov 

« Dutch of Gerard Brandt, in four volumes, fol. Lond 
Rs 2 . „The Lord's Prayer in 100 Languages, 
gro. 8. Diſſertations hiſtorical, critical; theological, anc 

= moral, on. the moſt memorable events. of the. Old and 

% New Teſtaments; wherein the ſpirit of the Sacred Wri 

4 ting is ſbewn, their authority confirmed, and the ſen 

5* nneat of the Primitive Fathers, as well as. he modern 

+ Qrivek$;- with regard to the difficult pallages thercin 

a copfideted and compared, vol, J. compriſing the, event 
„related in the Books of Mot: Weg FU, 27 are adde 

© Chronological Tables, fixi ls ASIER 0 

_ -comneding the ſeveral Di 7 85 together, 1723 · 
fol. He Hkewiſe wis F, R. 8. 400 communicated the 
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once | reaway's. tanflation . to . bo 
dt but king James quitted the kingdom before the Aion 8 | 
Lon could paſs the ſeals: He. was inſtalled dean of Glaucæeſter && 
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of Windſor, was born 11, 176, and educated 
Ealing. Middleſex, where | 8 *Baliol — 
Oro, My 7 1774, d took e 
1778, ns n the ſpting o that pe tis 6 
_ guiſhed himſelf amongft ihe earlieft- examitiers of ſome 
_.  retrarkable aſſertions, and infinuations yet mote extraordi- 
"% nary, introduced in the. Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire“ 80 ' tuck acctirate” know- 
_ ledge, and à judgement ſo well matured as that *Examina- 
< tion” diſcoyered, has been rarely found at the age of 21. 
The Inſtorian, in his Vindication,” exerted very confider- 
able wrt Aion zh 3 x aſſailed by e bi litera- 
ture, to i 8 is e nent. 
Mr. Davis, in his Reply, — 2 
of candour and Piven, — of learning Kaga⸗ 
_ city, and zeal for the Chriſtian — rew — 4 5 


Attention of men, eminent by their public lic ſtation, their 


talents, and acquired 1 ill more diſtin- 
wy by "their virtue and ply. Ia 178% having 
| entered into full orders, he was eſtabliſhed; 8 
| to his honor, im a fellowſhip of his col 
and, for ſome time before his death, was tutor; an 
which be diſcharged with folicititde and conſtancy, too 
great for the ſenſibility of his mind and'the delicacy of his 
conſtitution. A lingering illneſs removed him from the 
ſociety of his many eſtimable friends, und deptived the 
public of his ſervices: AﬀeRted by Fade | 
and tendereſt of thoſe | motives which endear liſe and ſub- 
due fortitude, he ſuſtained the flow approaches 'of diffolu- 
| tion, not only refigned, but chearful; ſupported by the 
principles of that truth he had well — Io, 
1784, without an rent change between z- um- 
ber and death, 1. 15 ired. He was buried at Windfor, 
which was the place his birth. He had cultivated a taſte 
for elegant literature, particularly in Though bis 
voice was oe ſtrong, his elocution was di ind, an 
.unaﬀeſted, and pathetic "The chearfulneſs and Vivacity 
of his converſation, — warmth and benevolence of his 
 _ heart, fixed by principle, and animated by ſentiment, ren- 
dered him, in his private character, alike amiable and 
worthy of eſteem. To the uſeful repofitory which fur- 
n this article, he was an r e ee though 
* the particulars cannot now be aſcertained, except 
in che Magazine , EA P- 181, 1 2 
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e I 
qualities in private life cannot be more 
than by the regret with which his inti zen 
back upon thoſe. days when his preſence contributed to 
wen e #9d happinigls,” It may be added, that, 
fore his publication of the Examination,” he had gi 
ſcveral proofs, of an early genius; and as in this he 
| ſembled ſome, eminent men, ſo he did alſo in another re- 
ſpeck, N lgat 
conſtitution. Hi: 
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656 


Seat. Mag. 'DEPFR $CH (WikLtam), a'German, and ſome time 


1782, 
b; 433» 


| as a frontiſpiece to ſome muſical compolitions publiſhed 
by him; and his name is to- be rr on ny ſongs 


it theage of 70. | My | 7 


Gent. Mags DALEMBERTi\(Moni, Sake 0 the French 
: _ academyy &c. & c. one of the ableſt mathrematieiuns of the 


abſtract Kiences all the abcompfiſtitnents t, 


beſtow a ſufficient encomum on his tranflation of Ex- 
. from Tacitus.” He bs equalled the arduobs 
ION 


truſt him with the education of the Grand Duke 5. r. 
dite rank of ambaſſador extraordinary while he fond re. | 


E FY A 


thapel-maſter at nkwerp, was in bis time u reſpedgable 
r on che violin, and leader of the band for ſeve- 
ral feafons at Mar9bone-gardens. His head Was engraved 


_ dallas to which he ſet the tunes for Vauxhall and 
Marybone-gardens. He 1885 bend «ter ie 10257 1730, 


age, died Oct. 27, 1783. What is rather extraordin 
joined to his profound and truly-aſtonifhi "Rl nt 


vivacious, and entertaining writer. He! Wis. 989 0 'the 
cipal editors of the E " an, defdes his 
3 mathematical works, which en ben His 
name to the remoteſt poſterity, though witha' the reach of 
Few readers, de has produced ſeven -yolutnes of 
wei ”;.. contarding- vitious' trads on 
different wes: In theſe: produRterts, earning, genius, 
and wit, ſeem to go hand in hand, Mee the Graces, form- 
ing an immortal wreath for the author. It is impoffible t 


of the original, and attained what's 9 
number of literati before him ttempted in nt lan- 
gunges without ſucceſs. He was Renoured with "he pa- 
and friendſhip of ſeveral monarehs, a circumſtance 
that could never awake the "leaft Fithboin of : 5a 
untaifited heart. The Empreſs of Ruſſia, 'withi 


to ſettle on hm 40061: per unn. for life; befides 


fide: at her court. D*Alembert' thanked' her Im 
Majeſty, but decline her intended favour in and 
ſabmiſfive terms. This fact is well Knewn, and will ever 
be recorded as a ſingular inſtance of philoſophical fortitude, 
againft the incentives of gold and ambition. He was not 
2 moral impoſtor like Rouſſeau, who, under the 

of a fantaſtical wiſdom, concealed the moſt ridiculous 
pride and intolerable conceit. D*Alembert had Mac the 
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Fhen Wood with much di 
vice-cHancellor to have them brought into the uniment-. 


Gated, rin enthotalny, 00 


D-OD-8 W Sn | 
ng. 1868, in thirty. bundles. Wallis chey are, m 


| 2 W = . Fairfax allowed Sos «yearly | 
c 


ſalary to preſe inſcriptions in Churches, 
Fairfax died in 1671; his nephew Henry Fairfax, Dean 


of Norwieh, gave Roger Dodſworth's 160 volumes of col - 


lections to the une of Oxford; but the MSS, were; 
not brought thither till.267 7 and then in wet weather, 
culty obtained leave of the 


room in the ſchool - tower 894 ee them 
on the leads. „1 in, 7 1 Hearne in a tranſport 


, 


upon theſe volumes wich- 
out the utmoſt ſurprize and wonder; and IJ cannot but 


I bleſs God that he 5 5 60 ras pleaſed ant of his infinite goodneſs, 


22" SN 10 and Me 


pious. and diligent a perſon, 
<« that ſhould b by. his edi 4 effectuallj e 


4 proſerye ſuck: à noble treafure of antiquities as is. 
'taincd in theſe volumes; moſt of them written in his 
« own; hand, and the genealogical tables, and the notes ba 
chem, done with that exquiſite care and judgement, chat 
« | cannot. but chink otherwiſe of this eminent rſon 
„than the author of the“ Athene Oxonienſes.” For it 
* plainly a appears to me, that his judgement. and ity 
4 Were qual to his diligence; and I ſee no reaſon to doubt 
r put that, if he had lived to write the antiquities of York- 
« ſhire 19% ie PRE ed it), (it wound. an appeared in 
<« a very entertaining method, and in a pr 
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Cambridge; ant; Jacob relates, that he was. ſome. time 


tutor to the duke. of Richmond... He, appears from his 


writings to have been not ill, qualified "bog poetical com 
ſitions; and being conſcious of his powers, When he Mr 


the univerſity be enliſted himſelf among the wits... He was 


the. familiar friend of Seay: and _ engaged, among 
| e tranſlations. of Ovid and 


1 7 In his Review?! | [ne unfiniſhed, are 


ome N lines. His poems are not bclow . b 


i the times; for ſome of his mba Ai are ſuch as 1 
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| mult haye reviewed with deteſiation in his later days, We 
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the belt phyſicians at Rad, but at the ſame. time, 5 
1% publiſhed a diſſertation on the nature and Wegen 
— of ſound;. and an anſwer to tho quaſtipn . on wot 
of ſhips, which the Academy o, Science-at 
5 worthy. of the: acceſſit. Soon aſter this, he was 
called to St. Peterſburg, and declared adzutant to o mathe- 
-  matical claſs. in the: academy, a claſs, in Which, from the 
_ circumſtances of the times (Newton, Leibnita, and ſo 
many other immortals having ng jul cealed to live), no eaſy 
laurels. were to be gathered. ature, however, who had 
7 ſo. many mathematical heads at one time, was 
e her miracles ; and ſhe added Euler to the 
num And, indeed, he was much wanted; the ſcience 
of the calculus integralis, hardly come out ofthe: hands of 
its creators, was {till too near the op its infaney not 
do want to be made more petfect. hanies, dynamice, 
and elpeciall h —— and the ſcience of the 
nc of the heavenly bodies, felt the imperfection. 
„ of the ; Sg tial ealeulus, to them, had 
ficiently ſucceſsful; but there were difficulties 
; —— it was neceſlary-to go from the fluxional — 
to the fluent. With regard to the nature ties 
of numbers, the writings of Fermat (who, had- been fo 
ſucceſsful in them), and togetber with theſe all his profound 
reſearches, were loſt. Engineering and navigation were 
reduced to vague princi and were founded on a heap. 
of often contradictory o tions, rather, than a regular 
theory.. The irregularities in the motions. of the celeſtial 
bodies, and eſpecially the complication of forces which in- 


„ ſtill che diſgrace of 


— 3 had ſtill to wreſtle with 


the imperieon of „ inſomuch, that it could 
hardly be faid that any . them exiſted. 
| F he perfected the 
calcnlus integralis ; he was the inventor of a new kind of 
calculus, that of Sines; he ſimpliſied analytical operations; 
and, aided by theſe powerful pg Cha and the aſtoniſh- 
ing facility with which he knew how to ſubdue expreſſions 
the moſt intraftable, he threw a new light on all. the 


branches of the mathematics. But at Catherine's death the 


academy was threatened- with extinction, 2 men who 
knew not the connection which arts and ſciences have 
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muſic is here cleard up with all the elearneſi and preciſſon WT 
| 3 the wks of Euler. In 1740, hiv genius — 
again called forth by the academy of Faris (who, in 
6 12855 had adjudged the prize to bis paper on the nature 
and properties of fire) to diſcuſs the queſtion of the tides, 
an important queſtion,” but which demanded à frightful 
number of calculations, and an entire new ſyſtem of the 
World. This prize Euler did not gain alone; but he 
divided it with Maclaurin and D. Bernouilli, forming with 
them a triumvirate of candidates, which the altars of 
ſcience: had not often beheld. The agreement of the 
ſeveral memoirs of Euler and Bernouilli, on this occaſion, 
is very remarkable, Though the one philoſopher had ſet 
out on the principle of admitting vortices; which the other 
rejected, they not only arrived at the ſame end of the 
journey, but met ſeveral times on the road; for inſtance, 
in che determination of the tides under the frozen zone. 
Philoſophy, indeed, led theſe two great men by two 
different paths; Bernouilli, who had more patience than 
bis friend, ſanctioned every phyſical hypotheſis he was 
obliged to make by painful and laborious experiment. 
Theſe Euler's impetuous genius ſcorned; and, though 
his natural ſagaeity did not always ſupply the loſs, he made 
amends by his ſuperiority in analyſis, as often as there 
was any occaſion to fimplity W to adapt them lo 
practice, and .tq recognize, by final formulæ, the nature 
of the reſult, In 1741, Euler received ſome very advan- 
tageous propoſitions from Frederic the ſecond (who had 
juſt aſcended the Pruſſian throne), to go and aſſiſt him in 
forming an academy of ſciences, out of the wrecks of the 
Royal Society founded by Leibnitz. With theſe offers 
the tottering ſtate of the St. Peterſburg academy under the 
regency* made it neceſſary for our KY to comply. 
He accordingly illumined the laſt volume of the Melanges 
<« de Berlin“ with five eflays, which are, perhaps, the 
beſt things in it, and contributed largely to the acade- 
mical volumes, the firſt of which was publiſhed in 1744. ye: 
No of his multifarious labours is, perhaps, a more dif 
wonderful proof of the extenſivenefs and facility of his Wl ab: 
genius, than what he executed at Berlin, at a fime when ll co 
he contrived that the Peterſburg acts thould not ſuffer from I i; c 
the loſs of him. In 1744, Euler publiſhed a compleat trea- Bll an: 
tiſe of 1ſoperimetrical curves. The ſame year beheld the do 
cory of the motions of the planets and comets; the well- We: 
Enown thegry of magnetiſm, - which gained the Paris Wh to 
Prize; and the much- zmended traiiſiation of Robins's Wi 
4 © . oh Treatiſe 
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 « Treatiſe en Gunnery,” ann 
and Colours e e eee em of Emana- 
Z rk Hb, de tht theſis 
phant, '* Monads of "Wolfe" and Leibnitz.“ And now 
nxvigation was the only branch of uſeful knowledge, for 
_ e phical — — and chat which 
nothi part 
— — eden of che l 
treated by geometricians conjoin nautical aſtrono- 
my. Lede e 
project of making this a complete ſcience. A memoir on. 
„ the 7 of floating bodies, 2 8 to the 5 
et demy of St. Peterſburg in 1735, roix, was w 
r "are hl the firſt idea. His reſearches on the equilibrium 
10 of ſhips furniſhed him with the means of bringing the 
e. rr His faccefs encouraged 
e. him to go on, and produced the great work which the 
v0 academy * er. e ee Þ ge e 
an matic ot things in the 
a r bodies, and on the 
exiſtence of fluids ; — à ſecond part, 
»hich left nothing to be defired on the ject, except che 
turning it into 2 language eaſy of acceſs, diveſting it 
of the calculations which prevented its being of gænerat 
uſe. - Accordingly, in 1773, from a converſation with 
hee wales aliens: vere Fit req: 
+ tia Navalis,” 2 vols. 40. was uced, the Theorie 


40 


Engliſh parkament, for the theorems, affiftance of 
which Meyer made his lunar tables. i. JUS» 
And now it was time to collect, into one ſyſtemarical 
and continued work, all the important diſcoveries on the 
infinitefimal analyfis, which Euler had beerr making for 30 
years, and which lay difperſed in the memoirs of the 
different academies. ' This, accordingly, our profeffor ſet 
about; n work, 
containing all the previous requiſites for this ſtady. This 
; called ** An Introduction to the analyſis of nfinitefimals,” 
and is a work in which the author has exhauiled all che 
doctrine of functions, whether algebraical or tranſcen- 
dental, by ſhewing their transformation, their refolu- 


1 and their development. This introduction was ſoon 


« integralis' and “ differentialis,”' Having engaged him. 
{elf to Count Orlow, to furniſh the y-with Papers 
ſuffieient to fill their volumes for twenty years after his 
death. our;-phaloſopher is likely to kecp Nie mond, having 
preſented ſeventyopspers, through Mr. Goloſkin in the 
courſe of his life, and left two hundred and” fifty more 
behind him; nor is chere one of theſe but what contains 2 
diſcovery, or {amething that may lead to one. he 
moſt ancient ,of theſe memoirs - form the collection 
chis year publiſhed, under the title of ( Opuſcula Analy- 
4% tica.“ Such -was Mr. Euler's labours, and theſe his 
titles to immortality! His memory ſhall endure till Science 
herſelf is no mere] Few men of letters have written ſo 
much as Mr. Euler; no geometrician has ever embraced 
ſo many objeQs at one time, or has equalled him, either 
in the vatiety or magnitude of his diſcoveries, When we 
reflect on the good ſuch men do their fellow - cregtures, we 
cannot help indulging a wiſh'-(vain, alas! as it is) for 
their illuſtrious courſe ta be; prolonged beyond the term 
allotted to mankind. Euler's, though: it has had an end, 
Was a very long and a re eee and it affords 
us ſome conſolation for his loſs, to think that he ran it 
exempt from the ordinary conſequences: of extraordinary 
application, and that his laſt labours aboundet in proofs of 
that vigour of underſtanding; which marked his early day, 
and which he preſerved to his end. Some ſwimmings in 
the head, which ſeized him on the firſt days of September 
1783, did not prevent his laying hold of a facts, which 
reached him through: the channel of the public papers, to 
calculate the motions of the aeroſtatical -globes ;- and he 
even compaſſed a very difficult integration, which the cal- 
culation had engaged him in IB). Haut the decree was 
gone forth: on the 7th of September he talked with Mr. 
Lexell, who had come to dine with him, of the new 
planet, and diſcourſed with him upon other ſubjects, with 
his uſual penetration. He was playing with one of his 
d- children at tea-time, when be was ſeized with an 
apoplectic fit. I am dying,“ faid he before he loſt his 
ſenſes; and he ended his glorious life a few hours aſter, 
aged ſeventy- ſix years, five months, and three days. Hit 
la This reminds us of the illaſtri- book, and-ſaid, © Now the bufineſs of 
os Boerhaave, who kept feeling his *© life is over. Such men ſeem not 
pulſe the morning of his death, to ſee to die, but to be tranſlated'to the place 
whether it would beat till a book he where they reſume their occupations. 
was eager to ſee was publiſhed read the Moe Moy OR uns 
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e 
ater days were tranquil-and ſerens. A few inſirmities ex- 
e che inevitable lot af an advanced age, he 
oed a fart of health, which. allowed him to give to 
pole. Euler poſſeſſed, to a great what is. co | 
only called erudition-; he: had read alf the Latin clafics 3 = 
d che hiſtary of all ages, and all nations, even to 
he minuteſt facts, ever preſent. to his mind. Beſides 


iſtry, than what ane would expect, from oma 
had 


not | made. pie accupa-- . 
« L have ſeen,” fays Mr. Fol, ra. go om 
hm with a kind of ire mixed with admiration; 


they could not conceive how a man, Who, ſor half a 
century, had ſeemed taken up in making and puhliſhing 
diſcoveries in natural ee eee could 
we have found means to preſerve ſo much knowledge, that 
we bemed uſeleſt to bimſelf, and foreign: to the ſtudies he 
for be was engaged in. This was the effe& of 2 happy 
m memory, that loſes nothing of what has ever been en- 
nd, truſted to it; nor was it à wonder that the, man who - 
rds vas able to repeat the whole Æneis, and to point out to- 
\ it lis hearers the firſt and laſt verſes of every page of his 
ary on edition of it, ſhould nat have loſt what he had 
s of WM karned, at an age when the impreſſions made upon us 
lay, re the ſtrongeſt [e. Nothing equals „ 
the of ill-hu- 


in vbich, without ee degree u- 
Gee mour, he couid quit his a e meditations, and give 


hich Wl himſelf up to the general am uſements of ſociety. The 
„ to rt of not a ing wiſe above one's fellows, of de- 
1 he ending v0 the level of. thoſe wich hom one lives, is, 
al F in thefe days 1 5 ta make it a merit in Euler 
was do have poſſeſſed it. A temper: ever equal, a natural 
Mr. and eaſy chearfulneſs, a ſpecies of fatirical wit, tempered 
new vith urbane humanity, the art of telling a ſtory. archly, 
with nd with femplicity, made his converſation generally. 
f his ought after. The great fund of vivacity, Which be 
h an Mad at all times poſſeſſed, and without which, indeed, 
& his dhe activity which we have juſt been admiring: could 
after, M! Another proof of the firength/' which! ſhovld be the power ef other” 
His memory and imagination deſerves], numbers; theſe be uſed to make in his 
| related, Being engaged in teach- head; and one night, not being able to 
ineſs of BWW is grandchildren geometry and al- ſleep, he calculared the fix firſt powers 


rem not. and obliged, in conſequence, to of all the numbers above twenty, and, 
ze place e them in ther tion of rote to our. great aſtoniſhment, 
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not have exiſte," carried him-ſometimes, away; and he 
was apt to gro warm; but his anger left him as quickly 


«az it came on, and there never has exiſted à man to 
© whom he bore malice. He poſſeſſed a precious fundd of 
* rectitude and ee enemy of injuſtice, 
« whenever or Nor: 1omſoever n he uſed to 
« cenſure and attack it, without the leaſt attention to the 
i rank or riches'of the offender. Recent examples of this 
« are in the recollection of all who hear me. As he was 
« filled with reſpect for religion, his piety was ſincere, and 
4 his devotion full of fervour.— He went through all his 
«« Chriſtian duties with the greateſt attention. Euler loved 
« all ee e 0 if he ah __ a motion of- indignation, 
te jt was apai e enem igion, per icularly againſt 
tar of infidelity. © defended A 
« tion -againſt the objections of theſe men, in a work 
« publiſhed at Berlin, in 1747). MP 
He was a good huſband, à good father, a good 
22 good citizen, a good member of private 
46 foci Fr 5 e . n 
60 Taber was twice married, and had thirteen children, 


44 four of whom only have ſurvived him. The eldeſt fon 
is well known as his father's aſſiſtant and ſucceſſor ; the 
_ © ſecond is phyſician to the Empreſs; and the third is a 


„ T.jentenant-Colonel of- artillery, and director of the 


4 armory at Seſterbeck. The daughter married Major Bell. 


« From theſe children he had 38 grradchildren, 26 of 
« whom' are till alive. Never have I been preſent at a 


3-064 more touching fight than that exhibited by this venerable 


< od man, ſurrounded, like a patriach, by his numerous 


«offspring, all attentive to make his old age agreeable, 


« and enliven the remainder of his days, by every 
«ſpecies of kind ſolieitude and care. It would be vain, 
«© Madam, and Sirs, for me to attempt to deſcribe to you 
< theſe touching ſcenes of domeſtic felicity ; ſeveral of ye 
4 have yourſelves been eye - witneſſes of them; ye, eſpe- 
« cially, gentlemen, who make it your boaſt to have had 
him for your maſter, Here we ſtand, five of us in 


4 number! has there ever exiſted a man of lettets, who 


could glory himſelf in haying ſeen ſo many of his ſcho- 


lars the members of ſo learned a ſociety [o]? Why i 


not 
my” 
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0 »] ©* Properly ſpeaking, there are, were inſtructed by Mr, Euler, tov! 
| A's, 0 2 2 K. 


Mr. J. A. Euler, Kotetnikow; Rove 
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«not v 1 wee: 
14 AN ma Wan we all of us feel for him, both as a2 | 
« . and = man an affection but faintly pourtrayed, - 

« in the feeble drawing I have been able to_make of his 
« numerous excellences.... Weep, then, over him, with 
« the. ſciences, who awe him ſo much; with the academy, 
4h. Ly yet ſuffered. ſo great a loſs; with his family, 
« of which, he, was the 2 25 the ſupport. - My tears 
« ſhall mingle with yours, and the remembrance of the, 
N nally received be ever preſent to my mind. 75 
e of bis Works in the printed edition fol- 

=> —1 e So pages, 14. of which contain the MS. 
works, — The ones conſiſt of works printed ſepa-. 
ntely,. and —_ to be found in the ſeveral Peterſburg, 

as, in 38 volumes, (from 6 to 10 papers in each vd- 
"rk ume) —in the Paris acts—in 26 volumes of the Berlin 

4 acts“ (about 5 papers Papers to each volume) ;—in the. Acta 

od WM Eruditorum, in two, volumes ;—in the „ Miſcellanea . 
ate Taurinenfia;—in mls . of the fociety of Ulyſhague— - 
| n the *© Ephemerides Berlin? and in the e : 
en, de la- Socket] CEconomique for 1766,” _ 
ſon Lexell, Inſchod wot Gem, er 
the — * 1 5 — 4 your of my x pick ade ſhall. 
- abroad when'I ſpoke. © © never forget this token of your fincere 
Is A «0, my dear friends, and brothers, - afiiion,-and it gives me pleaſere to 
the WW foo whoſe, eyes I beheid the tear of | do this e juſtice w the love ye. 
Zell. ability drop, faſt as, I was reading. then ſhewed Sn ins | 


this addreſs, which m 12 had die- rab 8 
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BY 5 FAN COURT: (mt) r Welt of eg 
lou d, was, at the beginning ent century, 7 
ble, ER of a co tion of Proteſtant Diſſenters in Saliſ- oY 
very bury, where he had a number of pupils for near ac years. 
an, Whether he had not firſt a congregation in ſome town of 

5 eſs note ãn the —— are — to ſay. 3 much 
0 i certain that 2 very t from the 
eſpe⸗ opinions of Cabin, as ap his numerous publiea- 
bad WY tons A], hs incurted e diſp ure of thoſe zealous 
s u Clvinifts who, whether — or wrong in their orthodox 
who tenets, diſgraced che common 1 their practice. 
cho- Among our author's antagoniſts: were, a Mr. Morgan, a 
Mr. Norman, -a Mr. Bliſs, a Mr. Millar, and a Mr. Eliot. 
noi The Eſtabliſhment and the Difleners had an joe} ſhare 
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ed to a guinea in all, borche rchaſe bf a bettet "ih 

to be paid at the Unt of obſcribing,” — i 

at a the , 'of 1 nerr catalogue then in 8, and 

ee arter beide, ts begin from Michels 

1745, Ibrariat.  Stbſetiptions were ſo de pail 

. ent FS to oh en Ie to pay only 

from the time of 'out of Which” quarterly 

ts were to be deducke the, rent e tooms to 

receive the books und accomodate ſubſeribers, a falary 

to the Hbratian to keep ab account, and to circulate 

5 the books ; F 0 e wo voks and dupficates as 

there was vccaffon : the e 7 Faun Vidihg katalogues, 

and drawing u writing f ſettfing the truſt. "THis trufl 
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ligence ant fidelity. "Eve 
CE to- one 1050 Ea fink ban 


Ears raren = = to 


noon kd the 
| t at a time, to 
| be changed- ad . for 1 and kept ad libitum, 
| if not Wanted by other ſubſcrubers. Mr. [Fanoourt adver- 
1 —̃ — propoſals 28 a teacher of Latim, to 
| „ dmg; and — — 
leſs, at wehe guineas a year, one guinea a month, or twelve 

penoe an hour, allowing five:or ſic haurs in a week. Ther 
never vun a ſcheme — on ſnot ſar the beneſit of the pub- 

lie, on Which that public did not think themſelves autho- 

rired to criticize and interſere into a degree of ga 
nence. The great ic of Mr. Fanedurt's deſign 
. — — 

dis quurters, 

at ———ů oritiantithe dee en . Strand, 
where encumbered with a helplſs and fick wife, turned 

out of faſnion and by a variety of imitators, 

and entangled with a varie 55 plans, not one of which 
could extricate him from bis perplexities, though with 
„ who. ſought weir on . 
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Phe ot pre late provaſt. Dr, Min, Geemge, 2 
recian 1 0 f t wks expiration of three years ho WW 

val) became a fellow, and ſhortly afterwards was 
5 155 12 by 155 late Dr. Edward, . to be 
one of bis r eat honour Was 90 attend 
Mr. Foſter b 5 ſummons, for no man diſtinguiſhed 
better, or could form a ſtrong be of his abilitics 
and capacity, , than Dr. Barnard: and ſuch Was his ttention 

to the ſchool that he made it his p 3 
that. it mould be ſupp lied nts the 45 A capable 
and the moſt- ide Pr 8 not only choſe. with 
e but „With 55 nc | here Was 'S 
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of a gentleman. It is to de 
E ruh che inferior o 
maſter [ a]; he came at once 


lighted, 7 the. Reds 77 mind Was SEN to. the 
dutics of his n work V1 


= (a}* This (i ay this Ipgenions wei iot april i 
ter, u 2 more dt large p. 6797 f 2 5 intervals betwern Anas rind 
A cannot admh as an advantage $0'one; pupils of the Weng nk the dil 
maſter or @ ptejudics to the other: Pr- {erence is rather ESD 

7 — — ——— . an — . than in — — lizies r 8 
0 ving paſſed tlie liberality of t Nor 

chat cuſtomary gradation. Tbe late . L 

maſter of Harrow, D. Sumner, ſo ele- . thought to Tr : the beef 

F celebrated by kis pupil Sir Wil- aptbority of thoſe who aretoprefide, as 
Jones, was an afliftsnt maſter; of they may the bettet nequire experience 
Eton. So was the preſent very learned: and a knowledge of the ſabjtf« of their 
: and able maſter, who fo well ſoſtains en is, axtions coſt 
the honour of that rifing bb er: The him'd „ and Web Men 'Exhaofted the 
'othce of an athftagr: maſter: of Eron vigo — hi W ort the 
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1 ' time linde [IB]; 
reſtrained 0 "rebellious woes by ſuch a ſtrain o „ 


2 as defeated i it at its dawn; in ort, fe maſters, 


8 ; Sna exceeded m 11, politeneſs, 
1 Hi agement, i. deli = , or ig attention. TT 
ingriation” 0g this"'p ; which happened OR, 25, 
1 n provoſt on che death Dr. Sleech, he 
exerted hi whole 5 for re Foſter to fycteed him in 
„ ge and by WER in the 0 K. e carried 

1 It did flot nate for ſucceſſor, 
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at "iv It d ün etror; ths wee” 255» confloed is ihe © ara „. 
oh at” Wes diſtorvancey 21 4 ſhall. here be tranſcribed ; ne- 


Ke PEP wy ficaot in the . pg our readet to the original 4 | | 
his predeceffor ope of t the 2. 2 n berme: . — * 6 
ever happened ene Th yo: ut ebe "Jo to bia own talents, and. 8 
from the lowelf ror jn the 429 lv, pee r © inflicoticn of Which he 
nearly throvgh it)took place Dr, ſuſteined the dignity, Dr. Foler ex- 
Barnard: an ; 3 was left i in erted himſclf by dſcplne, by reward, 
the a of ruding againft a. by liberal and i impartial commendation, 
on 2 of Uk the . to diffuſe the ſpleador of Grecian glory. 
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eee „„ „ ee declining dee and ste 
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ſchool, #6d the eee of Br. Bat ane as hs eee 
chool, and he fi. wy Pan 18d iſned pt 95 
nard, had immenſely es it: 20 fas 1 ton, Akenfide, 
milies of the Art” Tent and fortune and ae poem. 00 Cyders. 
2 it eve thdrethuh ofoat preference.” og Kent wy e vere nat un- 
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(who was a man, 33 I have beard and Hig favourite, aboye ions. of 
could partly Judge, of firong natural, the R Man poetry, waarhe 4 Georgics,”” 
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kigheft fades eee dave beta borm where the philoſopher drops his Epi 
a gentleman was ſeppoſed to imply 1 fobtleties and ſoars iato 
want of liberaliry of manners. 
[c] The ſubſtance of this article,” fenimcnra harmony. He had muck. 


having been ariginally printed in the a. for the 1 character and. 
Gentleman's Magizine, 1783, p. oog, eee of manner of Plautus; bat 
produced ſoine excellent' remarks on aboye all was his kt in the fimply. 
theſe two Celebrated ſcholars, from ond ſweetly great, the fabliwe, the 
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15 Sontaming, an Account and Explanatiori 
he” " 5 1 05 Ancient Tones, and a Detence of the preſent 
fes. <«.Sy{tem of Gre Actentual Marks againſt tlie Obhections 
5 10 13 V9 95 Henninius, Sarpedonius, An Gn 
% Ml *andothers n d emed Eflay, Thich ſufffcientipene 
his: alted 8. charaQterc..aq.: a, ſchalar not only Bentleian 
we'd e Sa ee of karning ate conſpieugts but 
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8 FRANOKLIN (Tons 5) D.D. chaplain jr ordis Gent. Mag. - 
arte naryn tp hig Mxieſtyzb was the Jon df Richard Francklini 784, 


Wor well knownr as then privies. of an anti miniſterzal paper 238. 
wy called 4 "The Qrafiaaba;!: in the candutzof Which-he re 
Kae e alßſtance from Lord e Mr. Polte- 


1 g * ”* 1 


* 


% _FRANCKLIN 
and other excellent . Who then Oppoſed Sit 
Naber Waripale's meaſures. By the adyie of the ſecond 
. of theſe gentlemen, young Francklin Wag! wut to the 
church, with a promiſe of being provided for by the 
patriot, who afterwards his undertaking... and en- 
. neglected him. He was educated at Weſtminſter- 
| ſchgol, from hence bew. to 92 univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, where he became Flow of. Trinity: College, and 
| vas ſome time Greek prof 4 Dec. 1758, he was 
| = _  Inftitutedvicarof Warr maT Chand ridges which, with the 
N lectureſhip of St. Paul ent-Garden, and à chapel in 
N 8 were all the. preferments he held till he ob- 
. tained the rectory of Braſted in Kent, This gentleman 
| woas poſſeſſed T7 no inconſiderahle ſhare: learning and 
päooetical abilities, and was long a favourite in the literary 
world. His .trapſlations.. of Phalaris, Sophocles, and 
Lucian, equally evince his learning an and his genius, as they 
are not more Je fe * in the verſion, than 
| conge Wi t. of, the admirable" originals. 
| 35 Dr. F nk, like Mx, F Regs | uttered'a trandation from 
1 the French to be printed in bis dz put the Oreſtes“ 
| and Electra“ are f 17 be all that were really by 
him. It was a trandlation of oltaire's Works, to which 
alſo Dr. Smollett s name appears, . lis wn dramatic 
compoſitions, of which Pd male principal are the tragedjes of 
The Earl of 'Watwick” ad ' al wp te ate unver- 
ſally known, and deſervedly 'eſteemed;*by- the public;- ſo 
that his death, which — . — Match 15. 1784, 1 7 
be conſidered. as a'Jofyto due republic of letters. 
217 5.8%, halls 12: $7.4 T4 198 
Gent. ON. 'FURNEAUX. (Pwtfre); D. p. wee Colas ar Tepu- 
| 1 1063 g able though not opulent parents, at Totneſs, in the 
county of Devon, about the latter end of Dec. 1926; had 
his grammar learning in the free: ſchool of that town, firſt 
under the care of tlie rev. Mr. Rowe, and afterwards under 
the rev. Mr. Wills, at the ſame time with the late learned 
Dr. Kennicott, who was a ſew years a ſenior, and between 
whom there was in their youth a' great intimacy and 
friendſhip formed, which continued through life.” From 
+  Torntfs Dr. Furneaux came to London, to finiſh his edu- 
_ +  * eation'{m' the expence of which he was aſfifled” RS 
bibition from the truſtees of _Cowatd's will), 
under Mr. John Eames two years, and after Mr, Eames's 
Degen 1 nder Dr. David eee 
5 5 14 W N 9 14454 eng 
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Hoſt aſbſtent to the rev. Mr. Henry Read, at the meet 


W Eh or ET 


Hall, in the room of the rev. Mr. Pickering. In 

1753, he ſucceeded the rev, Mr. Moſes Lowman, as paſtor 
of the diſſenting con jon at Clapham in Surrey, which 
he raiſed to one of the moſt opulent and confiderable 
amorigft the Proteſtant Diſſentets. He remained in their 
ſervice” upwards of 23 years, but was deprived of his 
)- capacity of uſefulneſs in the year 1777, by the loſs of his 
n mental powers, under” which deplorable maladay (which 
d we are well aſſured was derived from his family LA], and 


+3 Ot © fa + 


ry not from too cloſe e to his ſtudics) he continued . ö 


id to the time of his a eee ſubſerĩption 
cy of 100 L year was e members of 
an his church and thei Vansßeld Was 2 
ls. handſome contributor. His Abr gu alſo ſold for his 


m 3 1780, by Leigh and Soth In 1770, or 1771 
8 he publiſhed © Seven rs to th = Mr. Juſtice Black- 22 


by ne, concerning his E jon of the 15 of Tolera- 


ch 6 3 to the ad edition; of which was ſubjoined the cele- 
ia | —— of Lord Mansfield in the cauſe between che city 
d n 


of ters of the houſe of lords, and which Dr. Furneaux 

er- 8 from memory ; but it was fo oc rec as to receive 
ſo bation of his lordſhip, who had no notes on that 

aa on. In 1773, he alſo pu pu liſhed an Ey on Tolera- 

; « tion,” with à particular view to an application which had 
3. chen lately been made by the Diffentirg miniſters to parlia« 
pu- ment, for relief in Mo affair of ſubſcription, _—_ 
the ſucceſs, but which by a ſubſequent act they have obtained. 
had Theſe tracts were his. only publications, ſome fingfe 
firſt ſermous excepted. '' He was a man of great abilities, natural 
der and acquired; and; as his talents were always communicable 
ned to his friends for their improvement or entertainment, his 
deen unhappy feclufion from the world was to them an irrepar - 

and able lo 2 as they truſt his removal from it, which happened 55 
. Nov. 23, 1787 is to bimſelf an everlaſting gain. 5 


GEDDES (Jas), the eldeſt for of an old 
ſpected family in the ſhire of Tweedale,in Scotland. 
about 1710, received the firſt rudiments of learning 1 in his 
hes * under the FOE of Fan tutdrs. His 

* 3 


& 


Ag academical ſtudies in 1746. He was ſoon after 4 : 


ing-houſe'in St. Thomas's, and, in conjunction with the 
rev. Mr. Prior, Joint Sunday evening lecturer at Salters- 
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1 at Nottingham enjoyed 195 | 
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or his 16 5 7 the 70; Mr, Noble 
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Sir Richard E Elty 8, chad e learn as > Pl 0b F. « Fortuita 
Sacra, co of rte e n certain tex of 


ſeripture, commenced about ien he became His 
chaplain; 8 8 the lead tht þ y worltip,. n a 
| 9 evening pra Sir Richard, who was one 
ryeſt r "Mr. Gifford ever” had amon 

the Proteſtant Diſſeniters, continued him in his 
till Bis death, aud 0. hs lady: did fo afterwards, making 
Him an annual preſent TOTP geigeas, tO aber the = 
Ten rth Bernd cot in. A ſermon of his, 
Tek. "and F 

Dig Wind Ma 88 is reſßectfuly deaicat 
this' great Ut! 5.5. be was = . 
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College at Aberdeen, whence Dr. Gill received his about 
de before.) He han een ali ig at 
quities? F is faid that his'ohn private colleivn of coins, 
which" was one of the” moſt Furious in Britain, was-pur- 
' chaſed by: the late king George II. as an; addition to his 
own cabinet; and that a*thorough acquaintance with an- 
cient” egins and *manbſcripts* Was his forte. His, fitneſs 
for his ſtatiön, and his being a member of the Society 0 
Antiquartes were the occaſſon; but the perſonal” friend- 
Thip of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, Archbiſhop Herring, 
the Speaker Onſlow, and his ünſhaken patron Sir Richard 
Ekllys, were the cauſe, under providence, of his being ap- 
dointed Aﬀiſtant Librarian at the Britiſh Muſeum in 1757. 

L He dss remarkably ſuited to this poſt [e]. Here his op- 
portunities for improvement were very much enlarged, 
and, having a talent to receii ud communicate know- 
"ledge wirn all the eaſe of anMnaffefted politeneſs, his 
acquaintance amongſt" the nobility and gentry ſoon be- 
came prodigiouſly large. Some of them did him the ho- 
nour of 'a mutual exchange of friendly viſits, and others 
of the firſt rank diſcovered their teſpe& fat him, either by 
an occaſional attendance on his miniſtry, or by an obliging 
corteſpondence and intimacy. ' Amongſt theſe were the 
Marquis of Lothian, the Earl of Halifax, Lord Dartmouth, 
Lady Buchan, Lady Huntingden, ke. 
As a miniſter of the Goſpel, he was lively and evangeli- 
ral; he was an hearty 28 the doctrines of ry NG: 
and his fyſtem correſponded with the confeffion of. faith 


IP: £44 ; | 1 4 eel A IT ; 
le In ſhewing the Moſeom, the ſentence without taking the Lord's 
Door paid every neceſſary and polite name in vain; The Doftor had his eye 
| attention to the company; and fo laid upon him all the while; and aſking 
_ - himſelf our, that it was thought an the Doctor, „ Whether they had not 
-- additional. plesſore te go through the © a certain very ancient manuſcript 
houſe, When it was his turn to be in; „ there?“ He told him # they had;” 
_ waiting. Being mafter of bis work, and when they came 0 it, be aſked 
be had an eddleſs variety, with which the young man, if be could read it?” 
he amuſed and charmed ;- and thoſe | and being anſwered in the affirmative, 
.. who, hare. moſt frequently attended the Docter turned to 1 paragraph, and 
dim, are the moſt forward to make _ wiſhed him to read it, The words were 
ibis remark. Bot if at any time it theſe, © Thou ſhalt not take the name 
„ happened," that a vain or thoughtleſs 4 of the Lord thy God in vain,” The, 
_ perſon, er with an improprjety irreverent youth read z be bluſhed, 
That demanded cenſore; like a gentle- and the ccuntenances of his coops- 
man, and a Chriſtian, he wovld, in nions were marked with.a convict 
proper time, very, gently adbinifter a of the improptiety of his behaviour, 
rebuke. In this he was ſparing. But and with an approbation of the * 
ese day, ſooie gentlemen were ſeeing manner in Which the rebuke was 
the Muſcum, amongſt whom there was * miniſtered,” ©, IE 
8 f ppant youth, 'who hardly T_T CORE a 
46CSGddwædd TEENS RT ONeITYT 
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put forth hy the Elders of the Baptiſt XR I EM ins and 


about London, in 1677, and 1689. He was maſter of the OF 


etic,. and perſuaſion dwelt om his lips. His heart wag 
in the, work; and u . ; 
ight have been of him, as it was of one of the 
bleſſed reformers, - Vividus vultus, vividi oculi, vividæ 
all alive, in the public ſervice, Dr. Gifford was tho man; 


and he retained his evangelical ſavour in his: ſtated and 


occaſional v] labours, even to the very laſt, with but 


little abatement ; inſomuch that, when he war above 
eighty years of age, he was more active and zealous than 
many young. men of twenty-five. It was thus he 
up à numerous auditory, and made every one ſay, what 


indeed appears true, that the Doctor would die popular.“ 
The perſons he baptized. The perſons he baptized many 


years ago, were 600 of late he kept no exad account: 


and eleven perſons, or more, he ſent out into the work 


of the miniſtry. The doQor's friendly and paſtoral viſits 
were chearful and ſerious. In the adminiſtration of bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's ſupper, he {:emed to go beyond him 
ſelf. At baptiſms, he was lively and excellent. He uſed 
to ſay; when. he was-poorly, and in proſpect of adminiſ- 


tering this ordinance, I get well, I hope, if I can 
„but go and baptize.” Sometimes, when he came up 


out of the water, he ſtood and addreſſed the audience; 
and the laſt time that ever he performed this facred rite, 


he ſtood at the head of the Baptiſtery, though his gown 


and his other cloaths were wet around him, and ſang a 


hymn with the people; this would. not have been pru- 
dent for ſome miniſters, it may be; but the Doctor 


was a veteran in the ſervice, and has often declared, * he 
never took cold by baptizing, that he knew of, in his 


* life." The laſt time he adminiſtered; the Lord's ſupper, 


June 6, 1784, he went to the table very weak and low, 
and was not able to pour out the wine. On the next 


evening, June 7, he preached a ſermon. to the Friendly. 
Society which meets at Eagle ſtreet; converſed very freely 


n ſome: occaſions 22 it 
tho 


—_ 
7 
v "4 
- 


with ſome of the members of the ſociety, and then ; 


parted from them, faying with a chearful voice, © Fare- 


« well? then he came back to. the 3 | 


= 


Juſt putting in his head, faid once more, +5. 


[>] For the lt twemy-five years ie comerion with ſeveral minifiery e 
of his life, he preached an'evening lec- the t perſuaſion. | of 
jure once a month, atLiezle 6 Helen's, > 0 IO 
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This wax die if e RO PI * 
por his afflictions as n Chriſtian, and — 1 1 
| patiencelinthem, Which he recommended to others. Ae. 
— ä tis foes who . him, 
is li J in Ach year of 
1 0 the pe 2 12 rge; deoply't ref] 
in . 1 they wells 8. His. An ample 
_ oa of his love to them Aj is given, by making his fir 
the enecutore of his laſt will and teſtament; and 
by che haudſome legacy ef 400 l. to the Church 1 
22235 Stroet, in whole ſerviee he ended His days. H 
had two ſons by bis firſt wife, Martha Ware, and ol for 
| by his ſecond wife, Grace Paynter; all tlidle Ade in their 
infancy; and in the Doctor's death; "after 4 very long lint 
f e deſcent ) che name of Gifferd (in his 
+ family) dies : but hves in thetaffe@ionate remembrance of 
| his congregation, aud in che Baptiſt Academy at Briſtol, 
3 now under the care of the Rev; Meflts." Evans and New. 
j con, where: the Doctor has 'ezuſed au elegant room to be 
{ ä ra, called GryroxD's Mosse, in which' are to 
1 be depoſited his books, pictures, and mattuſcripts, with z 
5 vaſt variety of curioſities f, Ke. | He" wiſhed: to have 
| talen an active part in procuring's charter and am endow- 
ment for this ſeminary as « College; but the modeſty of 
the preſent turors would Rot permit them to forward ſo 
vaſt a deſign. Dr. Gifford was buried, agrecably to his 
own deſire, very early in the morning, hat the burial 
bacon" of Bunhill- elde; whete dis ears il de th: 
e his on words: 
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* Haliberton and of Brightle th in Gen 
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| Pore's Tri- GMELIN: (Dt. San e prob ite th, 
a” and afterwards member of the Impetial A rg 
vt 17. Sciences at St. Peterſburg, AR Vid have 

. F-170, June, 11768 ; and having traverſed the ptovinces-of 1105 

Dow, Voronetz, New Nuffia; Azof, "Cafat;” atid Afro 

can, he viſited in 12283 and 17 15 the differcut harbours 

of the Caſpian; and exami attention 

woe parts of the Pert provinees * border wy 
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ene > 
of opinion when he was ſatiefied in his own Hind that the 
notions which he had before formed were errontots. His 
knowledge was conſiderable and he was well verſed in fe. 
veral languages. Ihe Illuſtrauon of *the Holy Scrip. 
A tutes“ is a book that has been-very'gentrally.read, and 
widely circulated.- Netwikthiſtanding its large 676; three 
bulky volumes in folio, it has been Peres yar thou» 
fands with great attention. 3 and im- 
provement. When it firſt appeared/it had the fingular re- 
comihendatioh of being the only Engliſn commentary on 
the facred volumes that was written ona rational; plan, and 
chat boldly ventured to deviate from popular ſyſtems of Tri- 
cheiſts and Calviniſts. Im expoſing the errors-of thoſe ſyſ. 
tems it had a very conſiderable ſhare.” Nor was its author 
to be deterred from continuing to circulate his work by the 
threatenings' of thoſe who-difliked it, or the Harſſi language 
which they choſe to adopt reſpecting it. Conſcious! of its 
ſentiments being ſuch as appeared ts him to be Juſt} he was 
not to he intimidate . That he was influenced by a love irrel 
of truth in this publication,” be gave à remarkable and tical, 
convincing proof: this Was wat he teck grrär dart to cor- Wl proo 
rect in the latter editions fuck tenets and remarks as ap- ral a 
peared to him to be'erroneous im the firſt. Among other WI catcc 
conſiderable alterations WHICH tok place in the latter editi- warn 
ons of the © Illuſtration,” wert the introduction and adop- 
tion of many of the admirable» obſeryations of the Rev. 
Dr. Hugh Farmer, on the curious and difficult ſubjects of 
miracles,” demoniacs, & . Thats able divine has thrown 
great light on theſe important ſubjects in his ſeveral publi- 
cations reſpecting them, of which improvements Mr, 
Goadby did not fail to make the proper uſe: Mr. Goadby 
was the author and compiler of ſeveral other uſeful publi- 
cations. In particular, he publiſhed, both in folio and 
duodecimo, A Rational Catechiſm; or, The Principles 
© of Religion dran from the Mind itſelf.” He alſo com- 
piled and printed a uſeful book, imituled, Th Chriſtian' 
e Inſtructor and Pocket Companion, extracted from the 
_  ** Holy: Scriprores!” This had the good fortune to meet 
_ -  v3htheapprobation of Biſhop Sherlock, and was very well 
received by the public. It ſhould: be obſefved,' that the 
above book is at preſent imperfedt, the author having only 
completed that part of his deſign which belongs to the Old 
Teſtament: ill health, and other avoeatione prevented his 
completing the other part of his deſign, which He intend- 
ed to do by extracting and brir ging into on view the text! 
kn, ERS | 8 mW 
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in che NewTeſtament, oh, fimilan fobjects, in the ſame 
manner asche had done theft in the Old. In 1, when 


the executin hf Dr. Dodd made a great noiſe; herpubliths = 


ed a pamphlet. in hi he endeavoured th prove, that the 
notion toctgenerally:entertainedy that his fats hard, on 
account of thewharrafterrhe'bore, and the many good qua- 
lities he poſſeſſed, Was erromeau s too gs 24 
Mt. Goadbꝗ was alſo che conductor of ſeveral;milcellas 
neous and periodicali publications, /which, being ſold ex- 
tremely cheap and veruidely circulated; had a conſide 


that could not fail to he h 


religious tendeney. Of liberty, both refigipus aud poli- 
tical, he was a Ades *3hd a erer. In 


a maintained wheneyer they became the fubject of 


conve 


'« preſs and the lĩberties of the people muſt ſtand and fall 


together, Was à favourite one with him. With a man- 


ly —— myo a Pry "_ his ſentiments on 
important political pdints, and wou uently, through 
the channel of his paper, as well ee other publica; 
tious, enforce; upon his eountrymen the importance of a 
proper attention to the preſervation of their liberties from 
the attacks of thoſe who where hoſtile to them, To the. 


poor he was a conſtant and generous friend. Their diſ- 


treſſes frequently engaged his atttention, and were ſure ta 
meet with a liberal relief. On ſome occafions he brought 
upon himſelf a great deal of trouble by the zeal with which 
he pleaded their cane; - Nothing was more abhorrent 2 
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bis nette that ervolty, audi he always! idle of u 
the utmoſt deteſtation. eee. 
numerous, while he lived; and by his Will he leſt à fam ; 
in the ſtocks, the imereſt of which 18 — — 1 
among de pon of the toun in Which he lived. Of the For 
— of nature: he was a warm and attentive admirer, . nack(l 
As a proof of this, he left 0 yen to tlie ven of rae of fart 
born for ever, on condition of their preaching ar and in 
ſermon, pom tha firſt Sunday ia May, when the ben diſting 
of nature ate generally in tha higheſt of fou 
wdonders of the creation - The Anſeriptiotr on de nar broths 
ſtone, placed there in his: owenidireion; i; Wi prod, 
mother proof chat the infinite: varieties of vegetation en- parent 
_ grofſcda cotifiderableſhareoh his, attetisenie I ſtands in Wi profi 
; aud of Oborne, à ſchall „ ee hoe, 14 
K mile frorn Shexbornez\ and: as: follows wins I ness 
A Wr odds 485 n ot 9 U n WP: - . aud to 
Non 18 K ee "of Mr. Ros ERT $kDIY, dee "IF 12 
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Rege we 7778, ve fall: viftiri4o an atrophy, a 

n painful ilineſs, / which he dere with great 


Hy 8 dal 116 


Lery Jong and | 
calmneſs and i ion. of his friends apprehended cuſt 
That he injuted His" health by too great an application'to'bu- r ex 

d30f a diſpoſition: uncom- eon, u 


fineſs and ſtudy. He was, indei 

W neon eiabenbhting 5 be lon Wie 
hut 
aſſi 


Induſtr 
hoke 


monly active a 
— He was alſo accuſtomed to riſe —_ 

winter. The numerous concerns in which he — 
engroſſed u *confiderable' ſharetof his attention; and 
theſe, in cofliunction with tharviggurof mind which he cer- 
tainly poſſeſſec, eceaſioned his living in much too ſenden- 


tary Ame This brought on, by degrees, fo great and . 197 
general a relaxstion of the whole of his vital fy fte, that the Wiſh..." 
 ptmoſt efforts of medicine roved ufeleſs, and he paid the r of -« 
debt of nature at the age of 3) He was not without hit u z. 2: 


ardock 
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TE RT op 
enden gre! quan ys whe 
2 peels him ta the character of a moſt 
zclive, "ora e ee bg. e 9731 
ere M ann AT nin altyt” {T&F 
GAME enn 574) hd. at /Carnwathycin — — r 
markſhirgw an- 9, Mis father was, of the middling claſs 1783, 
of farnerz, i, -convited-chieſly in b childrenf 3 
ad in hi Wg0Bys. n Which, and his integrity; he Was 
itinguiſhed;amonghidpoighbouss:: He was tha youngeſt 
of four e ene e than that of his 
brothers id, lin ceniequence:of an affect ion commonly , 
produced b entaaondinary: artantion, the favourite of his 
rents, , in kits, having-difcovered-an uncommon. 
poficien<y-1p therlearaing tahght at the ſchool of the vil- 
ze, they xeſolved to dilpene, with his fervices im the bu- 
fnels of the fray, for ,h he promiſed to be unequal, - 
and to edycate him for the ghurchs an object ef ο q 
3 that. hart af the-1 where the Halary of an 
ccleſiaſtie Sers de E Mptstien to che rich, and the at- 
— a liherab education ie within the beach of per- 
fons of inferior manks; A the age of fourteen; (176 IL he 
u placed, 3. r Abdel 4, Lanark under the care of Wr, 
Robert Thamm {lr Je teacher: ofigminient learning an 
abilities, Hefe, Progr Nngematical leatning mas 
npich andi gebufudler ing his/Ranly-difidventeges, incredible, | 
His exerciſes; an pargcular; were! the: advitiretian/ of his 
waiter; whoſe; dilecrnment; gonſtrued thoſe.expentricities ; 
of imagination, Which-recelyed ris. correQion,.cuno-8; &= | 
age of futpre; minen. In d he was: removed eto 
the univerſity o Edinburgh. laden juſty celabrated ſe- 
minary his talents found ample: ſcope and enchuragament- 
Accuſtomed>.tp Wel, his; dete of ercrllence found rea- 
ter excitement, and his andutiry; was equal to his emula- 
ton, which prompted himitg aim av diſtinction in the moſt 
abſtruſe and diffreult : ſudies here either a com e ee or 
plauſe, could; be found. His ſubeeſs was anfwerable' to 
us afſiduity, 1n,;clatieal katning.-be: ſurpaſſed; the moſt 
poo and accotnpliſhed-tudent of his ſtanding. He 
nd campoſod in Latin =p anden e eee 


3 9 * 7H 


441 


10 This + tearned and bar 9h ſehool-./ 5 ded. to a ene deere is 4 
1 Walter, it js leſs genecally known, was to have lekt. e died Se pt. 3» $731, 
brother-in-law! of the Lelebested aus and was the 2 of the pot s. ; 
the r of © The Sesſons!“ 10 a me- ſorviviog ſiſters. With a caofiderab!e:. 
Hit irs prefixed. to his, works b Dr. ſbare of Bis taſte, ſhe poſſeſſed a large. 
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And, of mathematice; / 
philoſophy, and je | 13 
and of iyſtematic theol 


(a ſtudy prevalent Among the 
ear! | Eon 


lower ranks'in North Brftuin) / De Westved an 


mination. To this ws wing u certainptontheſs to dif. 


putation and metaphyfſeal rehnement, for-which he was 
remarkable; und whieh he often induiged 80 u degree that 
ende, and 25 


ſubjected bim to the imputatien f pe 
mong che unlearned) of free- thinking Hie choughts, full 
of ardout-and-vavacity, would often indeed, mike excur. 


fions- deyond the” limits of fyſtem, and ce nartow views 


of prejudice pet were these excurſions" eder made 'with 
modeſty; nor was his propenſſey do argument ever aetom- 


panied with 'arrogance; büt was merely: d Wärtonneſs of 
conſcious talents} and the *ebullijtion” of youthful vanity, 


which'' abated, - and ſubſided, un he advinde@iithe ſtudy 
of a mote liberal and enlightened) philoſophyic The Belles 
Lertrss,! a more humahiſing ſubject of Mn 5 Ainfolded 
to his view choſe attractive beauties”. d Which his mind 
ſoemed to have an inhate, though hitherto undtiſbovered, 
propenſity.” Recogniſing as it were, e ViariGatd” of ex- 


9 


Oellence congenial to his taſte; moral philsſophy; hiſtory,” 


poetry, and-criticilmy Pon Frvontite purſuirs,-and 
| __ In tracing the linenments of Rumaffty, truth, 
and beauty, the (feelings of bis heart expanded,” and his 
ä imaginadon uequired preciſion and delicacy, 
he inchantment of metaphyſical philoſophy;”'the viſions 

of Malebranche, and che ſubtilties of Hume, now loſt 
poſſeſſion of his admiring ' fancy. - Full of admiration of 
the inſtructive and ſublime writings of the Moraliſt, hiſ- 
| torian, and poet, he forſook the purſuit uf an illuſive and 
unſatisfactory philoſophy, whoſe ſophiſtry;deceives'the un- 
_ derſtanding, anal ee {cepticiſm contracts che heart. His 
chief delight was to peruſe the moſt approved detineations 
of virtue and of nature, and the moſt fuccesfyl*repreſen- 
tations of life and of manners; and his higheſt ambition 
to 4mirate the beſt maſters in the diſſeremt departments 


of clafhcal and ornamental learning. His turn for elegant 


compoſition firſt a in the ſolution of a philoſophic 

queſtion, propoſed as a college exerciſe, which he choſe to 
ify in the form of a tale, conceived and executed 
with all the fire and invention of Eaſtern imagination, 


This og.” Ts in 1769, and his firſt peer 


tuphiyſice; | his knowledge Was conſide. 
latter, to the-ſtudy” of which, 


on of a en amiable ten- 
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. . Rom. An- 
d Their ratifes mnled, and*improv'd their 1 

I Laſh d conic; turbos as inigyres' they flew, ; nga eh 25 
led 


betrods their hobbies, and thee whils blew—* . 7 


nd 7204 2 
About 1 time. 
oy exan . 1 J, he 
0 e bur E - 
ny decline, a 5 covering Mat! it Ae him to . 
4 a cou : of gages $ 1 lofophy, which the ex- 
of his ONS, an e zrdour. e his ambition, 
85. ght bag pp. PEE This ftep, ic 
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oft U 10 5 
of (che 
bil. erabfe e 5 
un- ed), 5p 
His fame. It 755 5 au . 
ons * having Sniſhed the pies do tee GAs Was * 
a 15 1 By the d of the 3 

u, every ident w” 
ents iced may rakes cerrain 
rant Ar of books, the Hbrery to | - 
15 own apartments, on depofiring a 204 uricle to General Lockhart Gin the - 


vhen he returns tha beck. ef Mt. Grzme then refided upon the 


* his learning AWE 
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E 
aft ef] rod 15 e of 1 the Uni . 
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© equrz)ent to their value with the | Avfirian freie, the prefenr repre - 
rad, which ſum is würdet to >ſefitative of the family. The facker 


e] Dean of the e & Adve- eſtete of Gen. Lockhart; as "Shak his 
8, aud now lord Lovingten of the pale rons Sb carat in - 
jt of Scion in Scotland, As an Wanted etCacnwath. - 
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with his ſenfibilit 


_ und finca hy. 


GR mM. K. | 
| theological. claſs: but the ſtate of his 


mig into the 
health, which ſoon after began 


him to deliver any of the exe 
ſtudents in chat ſociety. It is. 1 mortifying 


to human 
ſenſibility, ate but too often 


infidious and fatal diſeaſe! In autumn i, 'his ill-health, 
that had been mae almoſt unperceiyed, 


in a deep e 


aggravated” by the i int Wears: ol f his ituation,. he bore wit 


an heroic com 


monly alleviates the ſufferings of the conſi 
— Fey from the 7530 ning; Which, at his years, and 
a of literary-ambition-juſt kind 

n the trance of fame, require 
an UNCOMMON, union on philo 3 y and religion. Con- 


lung, and his wi 25 
vinced that his fate was i 


every day declining, his — humour and 
ſuffered no conſiderable interruption or decay. He con 
ſe . 
with his friends, and, 2 tediou 


months, expi a 26, 22 in the 445 year of his age! 


tizued. at intervals to com 


His poems, co 
were Neollecke, and . at 


pieces, chiefly elepiac (among 
mory), were contribute by Dr. Robert Anderſon, the 
Fend of his youth, and the companion, of his ſtu 
dies [o]: the expence of the 1 


his friends and their 


fined. In a 
ſon) his r 40 


by Dr. Anderſon was of ths ET 
village, his ſchoollellow and con em- 
fo.ary st the Univerſity. The habi- 
tude of intimacy. begun © ab. incuna- 


. oviis ie was ſlrcogthened by 


daily inteicourſe, zud improved. by a 
bien ler ay of caſte and of purſuits la- 
to a iftievgſhip of uncommon ardour 
Veen Mr. Greme s 


death (on erent the furyivor deeply 
. Jarmenics) he added to tbe leere 


Phil 401 22 aud 9 eg 
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decline, did not allow WW « 4 
12 5 vſually preſcribed to 3 


«© hei 

genius, that fine talents, and the. moſt delicate 6 2 
the ſin cauſe of an 6 and 

« imb 

terminated he 

z. the 5 785 * cated diſtreſs of which WW" was 

46 ft! 

are and magnanimity..' Hope, that come U Of P 

tive, he re- tend 

« liyel 


and fecling himſelf 
tical talent 


w= to correſpond 
ſtruggle of te 


es and miſcellaneous pieces, 


inburgh, 197%, do. At 
which is an elegy to his me 


160 was defrayed by 


intances, at whoſe requeſt it waiarmon 
oo ym _ ene its diſtribution was chiefly con 
advertiſement (Written by Dr. Ander 

poctical diſpoſition is thus delineated 
The lowlineſs of hrs E woe with the ſimplicity o 
N heart to poſſeſs him Wi nearly veneration for th 


eine, in which be toe the dexree 0 
Doctor, and embraced the proſeffot 
of phyfic. He married the only for 
viving fifer; of James Grey, eſq. < 
Aluwick in Nortbumberland, wh 70 
be now refides. Amidſt the ſevere SAL 
ſtudies of a learned and uſeſul praſeſ 
fan, he cheriſhes the love of poet 
and the liberal arts, withaut avy 3 
- bition. of bei — * ogroerne: 
fold Ew 22 
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" virtues 115 the 3 ages, and the nature of his ſtu- 
« dies afforded him frequent opportunities to, improve and 
1 N that yeneration,. by enabling him to 2855 | 
« familiarly with. the moſt celebrated writers of | 

« and Rome. He read their cemains with ardour, 254 

« imbibed their ſentiments with enthuſiaſm. On them 

« he formed Als taſte, and improved his heart. But he 
u was charmed, above all others, with the humane writers 
% RN. The wit of Ovid, and the learning 8 
« of Properti valitics he leaſt admired; but the 

* tender 55 die we Tibullus aſſected him with the 

« liyclieſt deligh at it was moſt congenial to the gentle- 
« 77 "a: his iſpoltion, and Exhibited the pureſt model 
ot eleglac 


From the claffical Epics 'of his taſte the ſtyle of his 


NH than ſublimity, more caſe than force. A tender at- 
ment (which he with difficulty ſurmounted) contribut- 
, no doubt, to determine his choice of the EI of 
pmpoſition. he chiefly cultivated; 25 


„tile ſong of woe, 5 . | 


The e e. 2 of liquid . 
ö glib: - 5 5 The ee 


27 
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he wrote. with more 
fication (a few rovincialities exd ) is E 5 
monious; his nage, in general, is chaſte, correct, 
ad vell-adapted-—in elegy, frugal of epithet and meta- 
or—in blank-verſe, and burleſque heroic, ſwelling and 
"mpous, but not ſtiff or obſcure. | The facility with 
hich he compoſed is remarkable; moſt of his pieces, as 
cafion f. 9 N Had the POTEN of an evening in 


d before he went to ſleep, as his cuſtom was, 
dmmitted ww emp of paper oc or blank leaf of a book, | 
lat came in his 


| ing. As theſe ſcra * ah | 
newed the firſt effuſion. of thought, unſubdued by 


ald be brought to fubmit to the trouble of correcting 
em. His love elegies (including thoſe of a moral kind) 
| in number 50, and moſtly written in alternate'rhime; .' 
the ſtyle of the elegant ond, but by no means 


ich, in his admired tranſlations from Tibullus, is cen- 
1 the moſt Ae and. claifcal. critic of our na- 


#Y. 


compoſition. took its character, which has more tender- 


gation of judgement, ſo they remained, for be never : 


ſitutc of paſſion. nature, ar manners, che want of 


1 7 * Tn ton. 


N 
tion. Sincere in his love, almoſt without example, be 
wrote to à real, not a fancied miſtreſs; and, as he felt 
the diſtreſs he deſcribes, his elegies abound not with arti 
ber, or foreign images, bt expreſs'the ſimple unaffat 
language. of tender paffions. his elegies more ftrid!; 
— moral and deſcriptive, the ſentiments in general are plea 
7 Ing and parhetic, and the imagery iQturefque and beau 
ful. The Linney, an „ FEflegy occaſioned by 
che Joſs of the Aurora with the Indian Superviſors! 
and ** Elegy on a pile of ruins[z},”” have particular merit 
| _ His miſcellanies vecupy 126 pages, and conſiſt of piec 
in various kinds of humourous, deſcriptive, and ſenti 
mental poetry. The celebrated love tale of Hero an 
Leandet is the moſt confiderable, attempted (perhaps in 
- qudicioufly) in blank verſe, and extended, with fo 
vatiation in the circumſtances, to two books. Of t 
_ reſt, ** A Night-picce;” * The unſugceſtful Caprice 
Curling,“ * The Student,” A fit of the Spleen 
Hymn to the Eternal Mind,“ and à few others, : 
chiefly diftinguiſhed for ſeriouſneſs of ſubject, a 
ſtrength and elegance of compoſtion. Songs, tale 
3 | anacreonties, . levities and pieces of humo 
N ̃ compoſe the remaining articles; and, though not m: 
| N terly, diſplay inyention, and no ſmall portion of tl 
eaſe, vivacity, and delicacy, eſſential to Tucceſs in 
lighter and leſs elevated productions of fancy. Whatei 
_—_ tank may be due to the poenical remains of Mr. Gren 
| his correctneſs of taſte, variety of erudition, vivacity 
= imagination, tenderneſs of ſentiment, felicity of inventic 
and facility in numbers, will be allowed to conſtitute 
aſſemblage of qualities rarely united to indigence, or i 1 
tured in youth; and to furniſh au example of unnoti in 
ingenuity, aſpiring under the preſſure of fortune ful fix 
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ently intereſting to learning and to benevolence, to ju pe 
the writer of this article in ſoliciting the attention of 5 
public to the preceding memoirs, ed to vindicate 6 
"Fane, and preſerve his nm . — i © 

« 5 ; Mn AS ON & , 53 r 3 a 
| {8} Crthatfy Callie, the ancient feat of lord/ Somerville, 'near Cn the 


= daes Ta: -GULDENSTAEDT (Jony Aurnoxv), 1. 
Anat. born at Riga, April 26, 1745; received the rudiment | 
Rofſha, 5 * 7 2 | n his 

r. 172 Hip education in that town ;. and ifi 1764 was admitted 5 
: the medical college of Berlin. He completed his fl 
at Frankfort upon the Oder, and in 176 received Ut 


of M. D, in that univerſity, On account of his 
karte of foreign lang and the conſiderable pro- 
greſs he had made in natural hiſtory, he was conſidered as 
a fit perſon to engage in the e which were plan- 
ned by the imperial academy. Being invited to St. Pe- 
terſburg, he arrived in that city in 1768, was created ad- 
jun& of the academy, and afterwards, in 1750, member 
ol that ſociety, and profeſſor of natural hiſtory. In June, 
1761, he ſet out upon his travels, and was abſent ſeven 
years. From Molcow, where he continued. till March, 
1769, he -paſſed to Voronetz, Tzaritzin, Aftracan, and ' 
Kiſlar, a fortreſs upon the weſtern ſhore of the Caſpian, 
and cloſe to the-confines of Perfia. In 1770 he examined 
the diſtrits watered by tha rivers Terek, Sunſha, and 
Alkſai, in the eaſtern extremity of Caucaſus; and in the 
courſe of the enſuing. year penetrated into Oſſetia, in the 
' higheſt part of the ſame mountain; where he collected vo- 
ularies of the languages ſpoken in thoſe. regions, made 
inquiries info the hiſtory of the 2 and diſcovered ſome 
traces of Chriſtianity among them. Having viſited Ca- 
barda and the northern chain of the Caucaſus, he proceeded ' 
to Georgia, and was admitted to an audience of prince 
Heraclius, who was encamped about ten miles from Te. 
fis. Prince Heraclius, or as he is called the tzar Iracli, See Journ. 
- who made ſo bold a ſtand againſt the Turks in the laſt war . 
between the Porte and Ruffia, and now poſſeſſes all Geor-- 
gia, Kaketia, and the two ſmall diſtricts of Bortſhal and 5 
Kolak, which were ceded to him by Nadir Shah, is above 
ſixty years old, of a middle fize, with a long counte- 
' nance, a dark complexion, large eyes, and a ſmall beard. 
He paſſed his youth at the court and in the army of 
the celebrated Nadir Shah, where he contracted a fond- 
nels for Perhan cuſtoms and manners, which he has 
introduced into his kingdom. He has ſeven ſons and 
ſix daughters. He is much revered and dreaded by the 
Perſian khans his neighbours; and is uſually choſen to 
mediate: between them in their diſputes with each other. 
When. they are at war, he ſupports one of the parti 
with a few troops. who diffuſe a ſpirit and courage 
among the reſt, becauſe the Georgian ſoldiers are eſteemed - 
the braveſt of thoſe parts; and prince Heraclius himſelf 
is renowned for his courage and military fall When 
on horſeback, he has always a pair of loaded piſtols at 
his girdle ; and if the enemy is near, a muſket flang over 
his ſhoulder, In all 8 he is the —— 


- 
— 


» 
* 
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to give examples of perſonal brayery; and frequent! 
charges the enemy at the head of his troops with th col 
ſabre in his hand. He loves 1 0 and "expence; he wit 
has adopted the dreſs of Perfia; and regulates his court ſou 
after the manner of that country. From" che example 11 
of the Ruſſian Upops, who were quartered in Georgia ard 
during the laſt Turkiſh war, he has learnt the uſe of nb 
plates, knives and forks, diſhes, and houſehold furni- lou 
ture, &c.  Althrough his revenues are very ſmall, ſcarcely pet 
exceeding ( $0,000 per annum, yet he contrives to ec 
maintain a ftahding army of about 6600 men, The dot 
| profeſſor accompanied+ prince Heraclius in a campaign fia, 
Aung the banks of the river Koor, 80 miles into tlie in- the 
- terior part of Georgia, and returned With him to Tefflis. Ca 
All the houſes of that capital are of ſtone, with flat roofs, gia 
which ſerve, according to the cuſtom of the Eaſt, as m3 
Walks for the women, The buildings are neat and clean, 105 
but the ſtreets are N dirty and narrow. The wh 
town contains one Roman Catholick, thirteen Greek, and Wl tio 


ſeven \rmenian churches. Having paſſed the winter in cal 

Tefflis, and in examining the adjacent country, he fol- 

lowed in fpring. the prince, to the province of Koketia, to 

and explored the ſouthern diſtricts inhabited by the the 

Turcoman Tartars and ſubjeft to Heraclius, in the com- 

. pany of a Georgian magnate, whom he had cured of a per 

Ss dangerous diforder, In July he paſſed into Imeretia, a. lin 

np Grtoon lies between the Caſpian and Black Seas, me 

and is bounded on the Eaſt by Georgia, on the North by 

Oſſetia. on the Weſt by Mingrelia, and on the South by the 

2 Turkiſh dominions, The ſovereign of this diſtrict, the M 

| 2 prince or tzar Solomon, having upon his acceſſion forbid Wl of 
the ſcandalous traffick practiſed by the noblemen of ſelling in 

their peaſants, greatly offended the Turks, who gained by for 

-  Yhat ſpecies of commerce; being by their intrigues driven ne 

from his throne, and compelled to ſind an af lum in ths wh 

woods and mountains, he lived like a wild man for ſix- tre 
teen years in caverns and holes, and frequently by his per- 

ſonal courage eſcaped aſſaſſination, until he was reinſtated 

in his dominbns by the Ruſbans in the late war. The 
prince wears uſually a coarſe dreſs of a brown colour, with 

a muſket upon his ſhoulder; but upon ſolemm occaſions he 
puts op 2 robe of rich gore brocade, and hangs. round his 
neck a ſilver chain. He is diſtinguiſhed Rot bis ſubjects 

by riding upon an aſs, perhaps the only one in Imeretia, 

and by wearing boots, He has no regular troops, 1 4 — 
8 1 „ Colle 


with no Theſe troops are drawn together by the 
ſound 4 camper: in other reſpects the prince's orders 
are iſſued in the following manner at the markets Which 


are held every Friday. of his ſervants aſcends a tree. 
near the place of meeting, and proclaims the edift with 2 


loud yoice, Which is communicated to the people | Lo 
rſon upon His return to the of his — 
jects are of the Greek religion. In the almoſt — 9m 
on of this prince, Who, from his gratitude to Kuſ- 
1. afforded to Guldenſtaedt every affiſtance in his power. 
the profeſſor_penietrared into the middle chain 6f 
Caucaſus, viſited the confines of Mingrelia, Middle Geor- 


gia, and Eaſtern and Lower Imeretia; and, after eſcaping 
many imminent dangers from the banditti of thoſe parts, 


fortunately returned io Kiſlar on the 18th of November, 

where he paſſed the winter, collecting various informa- 
tion concerning the neighbouring Tartar tribes of the Cau- 
caſus, l the Leſgees. In the following ſum- 
mer he journeyed to Cabarda Major, continued his courſe 
to Mount tan, the higheſt 
the Caucaſus ; inſpected the mines of Madfhar, and went 
to Tcherkaſh upon the Don. From thence he made ex- 


reditions to f g Ter. and then, along the new 


limits to the Dnieper, he finiſhed this year's route at Kre- 


mentſhuk, in the government of New Ruſſia. In the enſu- 


ing ſpring, he was proceeding to Crim Tartary, but receiv- 
ing an order of recall, he returned throogh the Ukraine to 
Moſcow and St. where he arrived in the month 


of March, 1775 Fa}. * his return, be was e 
in arranging his 


ned him to the grave in March, 1781. His writings 
which have been hitherto 8 N 
mentions below [n}, © 
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collect a tian 2 undiſciplined army of 6000 men, 


8 | 


t. before he could finith them 
for the þ „ Was fred wich 2 violent fever, which car- 
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* 1 nf Pe- Journal for 1996; The five aft arti» 
_<-litjeal. Avcevat of the new- ** *. are writzen in the German-lan- 
« Lines between the Terck agd | el fe and ſeveral ethers, which are 
« of Azofj accompanied wi tha Ml b e lo the Ads of the 
in the ſonia Joarnali fot? 17 75; . re 1 by Me 


FE, 8 „use. 0 em bes 
Mo. of HAL. (fray), M. A. bo in London, in, 1716, 


© Herbal» 
own Hoſ- was ſent. early to Eton | C found ation in 
| vital, in 1729; and eleGted SP AP 80 8 


mbridge, in 1 
bl. Top. where of courſe he became a fellow in 1738, my 9991 1902 90 


olen. degrees in arts. Being recommended by Dr. Cha pman 
to o Archbiſhop Potter, his Grace ointed-him . 1 8 5 
at Lambeth in 1744, on the refignation of Jones. 
In that ſtation he continued till the death. of his patron in 
1747 8 Archbiſhop Hegring, who fucceeded to the 
primacy, being Teaſe: of his.merit{4}, not only con- 
tinued him in that office, but, on his taking orders, ap- 
pointed him one of his chaplains, and in April 1750 
Collated him to the rectory of Harbledown (vacant by the 
romotion of Mr. Thomas N to the reQory of 
Shevening) in Mou 1752, the Archbiſh 0 b 7 75 8 
. alſo to-the vicarage of Herne, which he h 4b 1 OY cups 

— — 5, NS his 2 75 n ANG den 
n, in canery-of Shorcham, one o 
by EY 156 Mr. Hall naceld Herne, on 1 

preſented to the vicarage of Eaſt Peckham 851 the D 
and Chapter of Canterbury, by whom he was eh 
| eſteemed, having greatly allied their  anditor; i in digeſting 


of. the ids, charters,” &c. referyed- 1 in their 
1 In, eee obs late Fogg Wa mn. {0h e of the 


prebendaries, who vacated was collated 
by the Archbiſh6p 15 retry of n 


vpid by the death of Byrch. On the det of: 0 
Herring in 1757, he refi agned aueh a. . of Lambeth 
and from that time r ehded chiefly n 

large houſe, which be -hired, 5 jo the ſeat of Robert 
Mead Wilmott, ſon of Sir Edward... Soon after 
| the death of Archbi den Lierng, Mr. HR was preſented 
by his. executors. to a treaſurerſhip of the cathedral o 
ells, one of his Grace's'o options. He wWas alſo alſo at full 


competitor for the' rere et ol Lincoln, 3 an option ol 


1⸗ His Grace, in one of bis len « nad, * 
3 
5 Len | n * ee s | Archb FI 


FP 


cim, well- 


' xvii. 21. For all the Athenians and ſtrangers which. 


* of. State Papers, fclio; in March, 1743, on the death 
pers 


„„ Ty erm 


Potter (which Dr. Richardſon gained in 1969 
12922 ee grad but Kon 8 | 


ing 
bilities were. great, 8 uperior to his modeſty; and. 
by my fingular affability he obtained the love and eſteem 
of all who knew him. His charitable attention to his 


poor pariſhioners, eſpeciall ex kg woken Was on- 
ian and exemplary. At e $. primary. 
viſitation. at ee, 2 * 1758, Mr. Hall was ** pitched 
,, upon” (his Grace ial expreſhon) to preach before 
him at St. 1 Church, which he did from Ads 


« were there, ſpent their time in nothing elſe, but either 
« to tell or hear ſome new thing,” He died a bachelor, 
at Harbledown, Nov. 1, 1763, in the 47th Daring of his age, 
after a ſhort illneſs, occaſioned by a violent ſwelling in 
the neck, which could not be accounted for by the emi- 
nent phyſicians who attended him. He was buried unden 
6m! oo ro on Oe nn 
epitaph} / 


HAYNES Horror!). de the Mint near Loudon 
50 years, and principal tally- writer of the Exchequer for Ly ck, 
RAM gras ge oe | 


nk, 5 eager er a kind. paſt , and'a Gncere friend; 
c e and;compaſhonate to the poor, a complete gen- 
tleman, and conſequently. a good Chriſtian, He died at his 5 
S CREON 

the next year 

under tho title of The 


2 
© of the dead Author, 


þ Amer — . 
HAYNES Genen), M A. fort the above, was 2 
tutor to the earlof Saliſbury, with whom be travelled, and .. C. 
who rewardęd him, in June . with the valuable Wir 
of Hatfteld, Herts. / IB 17% he publiſhed: : A Collection 


of Dr. hs ſuceeeced ta 9 indſor; * | 
7. 


* « 
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che rectory of Clothall (tlie 
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Hi. of 


Mofic, 
vol. V. 


** 


nally a copyiſt to that ſociety, and amanu 


and nons and, to vary 


might in copying 


hi! FF 


nay vis. 


Ma {1 1 he was preſented alſo his nabe pat on to 
4 5 Serb which the earl of 
Saliſbury's ſeat called Quickſwood is ſitunted) . He way an 


amiable man wore a chearful e ; w died June 9, 


oe” . 
IMMYNS 7 ANC viv-aeligin 1 wt 
a member of the cademy of x attorney 11 Was 9004. 


enſis to Dr. Pe- 
— 1 = year 1744 he formed the plan of a Madrigal 


t together a few perſons who had ſpent 
8 their Tres in n e practice of plalmody. Th 00 
- mechanics ; the 


were m 

met at firſt at the Twelve Bells, an ale. 
houſe in Bride“ lane, Fleet-ſtreet; and Immyns was both 
their preſident and ĩnſtructor. After four or five years 
continuance at the Twelve Bells, they. removed to Loth- 


| bury, and thence, after a ſhort ſtay, to the Twelve Bells 


_ Arms in Newgate- 
ſtreet. The meetings were on Wedneſday evenin * 


eve 
week; their performance conſiſted of Italian an ng 


| madrigals, i in three, four, and five'parts; and, bei 


four boys from the choir of St. Paußs, 255 
mpoſitions of this kind, as alſo catches, rounds, 
the entertainment, Immyns 
2 3 read by way of lecture, à chapter of 


— himſelf. - Immyns was à man of a 
very os characte 


great beau, and had been guilty of indiſcretions, 
vrhich proved an eſſectual bar to ſucceſs in his profeſſion, 
and reduced him to the of becoming à clerk to 
an attorney in che city. The e in his circumſtances 
had not the leaſt to — his ſpirits; he wrote 
all day at the deſk; and frequently ſpent moſt part of the 
muſic, which he 
2 At the age of forty he would 
and, by the ſole 1 of Mace's 
acquired à competent knowledge 
; but, beginning ſo late, was never able to attain to 
great degree of proficiency on it. Having a family, 
ived for Tome years in extreme „the reflection 
which” did not trouble him {6 inked much as it did his 


3 
TT, 
57 
mh 


| friends; Mr. George Shelvocke, ſecretary to the general 


-office, was one of the number, and, upon the deceaſe 
e 
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r; in his younger days he was 2 


with amazing ex- 


che iuſtru- 


ke is 


Society, and, 
being a man of great good-homour and pleaſantry, was 
— beloved by thoſe that frequented it. In the latter 


gen 

of good family, having reduced his fortune by a ſeries of 258. as. 
N misfortunes, was obliged to repair to Dublin, 

that he might endeavour to ſupport himſelf by his perſonal 
induſtry. A tolerable ſchool- education was all he could 


happened in 1960; and he encountered all the difficulties 
1 perſon poor and without friends could be fubje& to on 
his firſt arrival in town. It was, however, his good for- 
tune to introduce himfelf into the ſociety of a ſet of repu- 
table tradeſmen,” ho uſed to meet at a public-houſe in 
Ruſſel-ſtreet, Covent-Garden, where _ a ſhort time he be- 
came acquainted with an attorney, who, being pleaſed with 
his company and converſation, invited him 1 his houſe, 

and employed him in copying and tranſcribing, an occu- 

pation which ke proſecuted with ſo much aſſiduity, that 


. ke is ſaid to have earned about three guineas a week, an 
G income which, compared to his former gains, might be 
4 deemed affluent,” Tired, however, of this drudgery, he 
„ Ni rey ian pr tor rar 
truited wi t of | $ — 
. Thc Coun Magazine,” ++ The Pablic Ledger,” . The 
1a * Royal Chronicle, „ Owen's Weekly Poſt,” and fome 


putation, and procured the means of ſubſiſtence for himſelf, 
lis wife to whom he was then lately married, and 2 grow-- 
ns family, for which he exer ſhewed a landable and anxi- 
os attention; For ſeveral years after this period, he conti- 
med writing vpon a variety of ſubjects, as the accidents of 
ite times chanced. to call for the ailiftance of his pen; and 


injured his health, and ſubjected him to much afflidion. . 


8 KX E L I BD | 
blic attention, he employed himſelf in compoſing many 
| er Ver on the important queſtions then — 2 
Jresder part of which are now buried in oblivion.” Among 
theſe, however, was A Vindication of Mr, Pitt's Admi- 
4 niſtration,” which Lord Cheſterfield. makes honourable 
mention of in the ſecond volume of his Letters. In 1967, 
the Babler” appeared in two pocket volumes, which had 
at firſt been inſerted in Owen's-Weekly, Chronicle“ in 
ſingle papers: as did the Memoirs of a Magdalen,” un- 
dex the title of Louiſa Mildmay.” About 1967, he was 
tempted, by the ſucceſs of Churchill's-** Roſciad,” to · write 
ſome ſtrĩctures on the performers of either theatre, in two 
peamphlets, intituled Theſpis, both Which gave great 
_ offence. to ſome of the principal perſons at each houſe. 
The talents for ſatire, which he diſplayed in this work, 
recommended him to che notice of Mr. Garrick, who, in 
. the next year, cauſed bis firſt play of . Falſe Delicacy” to 
be ated at Drury-Lane. It was received with great a 
plauſe [A], and from this time he continued to op 
the ſtage with profit and ſucceſs, until the laſt period of 
his life. As his reputation increaſed, he to turn his 
thoughts to ſame mode of ſupporting his family leſs pre- 
carious than by writing, and for that purpoſe; entered him - 
ſelf a member of the Middle Temple. After the regular ſteps 
had been taken, he was called to the bar in 1774, and his 
proficiency in the ſtudy of the law afforded promiſing hopes 
that he might make a diſtinguiſhed figure in that profeſſion, 
His ſedentary courſe of life had, however, by. this time, 


Early in 177%, an abſceſs formed in his ſide, which, after 4 
a few days illneſs, put a period to his life, Feb 3, at his 
houſe in Gough Sqare, in the 38th year af his age. Very 


ſoon aſter his death, one of his on comedies, A Word 2 
* to the Wiſe” (which kad been aſted but once, being 8 
dtrixen from the ſtage by: a mob, becauſe our author ſome 4 
times wrote in defence of government), was performed tot 4 
the benefit of his diſtreſſed wife and his infant family. O * | 
this occaſion, Dr. Samuel Johnſon, whoſe charity is won 0 
The ale of this comedy was. the is de Pembal, and 200 TY 
exceed ns rm rapid aneh, was . . at the public the % 
repeatedly performed, throughout Bri- "tre at Litbon'; inte French by the cq 5 0 
rain and Ireland, to crowded audiences. lebrated Madame Ricobont; inte t hb 
Nor. vas its reputation coufined to the, ſame language by another band, at] 
Britiſh daminions; it was travllated gue ; into an at Paris, whe ran 


into moſt of the modern langenges: it was afted at'the Theatre de la 
| viz. iuto Portugueſe, by command of © medic Italicnnes and into German: 2 
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6 aus 4 mare of produced a new x 
is almoſt needleſs if Mat jou 

3 reſpectful attention, and diſmiſſed with the loudeſt 
he Editor of Mr. Kelly's Works, to whom - 
we owe this article, has given the following deſcription 
and charafter of him: 66 is Ratur as below the mil IE 


cat — Ls 
« Th very fond cling whe be fd 9 
agreeable, he was 


ad faker his condo wa ing f 
«anda his co was fingularly exemplary ; nor 
can we ee — — 

« than ee ee r in 
„ which, 8 he celebrates his 
« wife under the name of Min a. Nor were his attention 


und benevolence. contfmod to bis own family, for his 
„hand was ever to relieve the diſtreſſes of the un- 
« fortunate; and was the well-known hamanity of 


« his nature, that, even whilſt he was himſelf 


under difficuttiecs, it is almoſt incredible how many ap- 
« plications were fi made to him from the poor 


and needy. He had ſo large a portion of genuine 


nature, that he was never known to give the leaſt 
« nor could he be but with extreme diffi 


« affability. As a writer, his genius muſt be allowed to 
„have been uncommon, when it is | confidered under 
« what preſſures of fortune moſt of his performances were 
„written, and with what rapidity they were uſhered into 
a ſome of which, could he have afforded 
75 re to poliſh them, would have ranked among 
uctions of this age, Aire fm in works of 
© taſte -erudition."” : n 'of ſeven 
FVV 
«2 Mode.” 1 


3 


| KENNICOTT ne, D. D 2 friendly, Gent. Mag: 
laborious; worthy: man, who, by an uncommon 


rance, rendered himſelf of the Ido ſervice to religion 
and biblical and well known in the learned 
world for his elaborate edition of the Hebrew Bible, and 
ether 18 valuable 8 was canon r 


lines were heard Nin f 
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_ Church, Looper: of the Radcliffe Library, and vicar of 
Culham, in Oxfordſhire. The earlieſt of his publications 
that we have met with appeared in 174), under the 
title of Diſſertations on the Tree of Life, and the 


2 Oblation of Cain and Abel;“ which produced a con- 


troverſy. Within | two years of his death, he reſigned 
voluntarily a valuable living in Cornwall, from conſcien- 
tious motives, on account of bis not having a proſpect of 
ever; again being able to viſit his pariſn. Although many 
good and conſcientious men may juſtly think, in this caſe, 
- that his profeſſional labours carried on elſewhere might 
properly have entitled him to-retain this preferment, and 
may apply this reaſoning in other caſes; yet a conduct fo 
fgnally- diſintereſted deſerves certainly to be admired and 
celebrated. Dr. Kennicott died at Oxford, after; a linger- 
ing illneſs, Sept. 18, 1783; and leſt a widow, Who was 
filter to the late Edward Chamberlayne,- eſq; of the Trea- 
fury, He was in correſpondence with ſome of the greateſt 
men in Europe: and at home with the preſent Bp. of 
London, Dr. Heberden, Dr. Wheeler, Dr. Adams, &c. 
He was ill uſed by the Review- writers in Germany, who 


manifeſtly write for the pay of their literary ſhops 3-and.by | 


Dr. Bruns, who had d him in his collation, and aſter- 
wards ungenerouſly wrote againſt him. Immediately after 
Dr. Kennicott's death, it was rather invidiouſly+thrown 
out, that the ſalary of the Radcliffe librarian was ſome- 


what conſiderable, and the office almoſt a ſinecure : there 


being then ſeveral cheſts of books unopened, and conſe- 
quently loſt to the publick; though at the ſame time it 
was admitted that our learned Orientaliſt had only trodden 
in the ſteps of his predeneſſor Mr. Wiſe. On conſult- 
ing Dr. Radcliffe's will, we find the ſalary of the Li- 
brarian to be fixed at 1501, (to Which 1001. is added, to 


buy books); and, we apprehend, there can be na farther 


emoluments. The collection depoſited in the library is 


in a poor rude ſtate; inconſiderable and inraluable when 
compared, not only with the Bodleian collection, but even 


perhaps with others in Oxford. Indeed, on account of 
the many ſufficient treaſures of this kind which the uni- 


voerſity before poſſeſſed, this benefaction has often been 


conſidered as a kind of uſeleſs and unneceſſary donation. 
It was originally the intention of Dr. Radeliffe to haye en- 
larged the Bodleian library; a ſcheme, which, we know not 


why, proved abortive. Some particulars. of it may be ſeen = 


in our article-RADCLIFFE 1 
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nnen owt 
KENRICK (WirII An). This author, with con- Hetrapbis 


ſiderable abilities, was neither happy nor ſucceſsful. Few — = 


perſons wert exer leſs reſpected by: the world, Still fewer fobſequent 


have created ſo many enemies, Or wed intò the grave iwforma- 
ſs little: regretted by their contemporaries; He was the 
ſon of a cititen pf London; and was brought up to a me- 1 
e od, Hang Joon often mor 1 
berally reproached by his adverſaries with having ſeryed an 

— e was: 

s original ion, he ſeems early to have abandoned 
it, and to have devoted his talents to the cultivation of 


letters, by Which he f d himſelf during the reſt of a 


hie which might be ſaid to have paſſed in a ſtate of war- 


fare, as he was ſeldom without an enemy t attack ot 

to defend himſelf from. He was for ſome time ſtudent at 
Leyden, where: he acquired the title of J. U. D, Not t. 
long after his return to England, he figured away as x i 


poet, in e Epiſſles Philoſophical and Moral, 1759, ad- 


dreſſed to Lorenao; au avowed defence of Infidelity, writ - 
ten whilſt under confinement for debt, and with a de- 
claration that he was 5 much! leſs ambitious of the cha- 
* rater of a poet, than of à philoſapher. From this pe- 


riod he became a writer by profeſſion: and the Proteus 


ſhapes under which he appeared, it would be an intereſt- 
ing, though we believe 2 fruitleſs, attempt to traca- He 
was for à conſiderable time a writer in The Monthly 
„Review];“ but, r principal, began a 
„New Review“ of his own;- When our great Lexico- 
grapher's edition of Shakſpeare firſt appeared, in 2765, it 
was followed in a fortnight by a pamphlet, intituled, A 
Review of Dr. Johnſon's new Edition of Shakſpeare.“ 
in which the ignorance or inattention of that Editor is ex- 
poſed, and the Poet defended from the perſecution: of his 
** Commentators, 1765.“ This pamphlet was followed 
by an * Examination” of it; and that bya Defence, 


in 1766; in Which i year be produced. hir pleaſant comedy 


of + Falſtaff ; Wedding, at firſt intended to have been 


' given to the public as an original 2 e 5 


retrieved from obſcurity,: and is, it muſt be acknowledged. 
2 happy imitation of ur great dramatic bard. - With: the 12 
celebrated Engliſh Roſeius Dr. Kenrick was at ont time 
on terms of the ſtricteſt intimacy; but took occaſion to 
quarrel! with him in print, in 3 mode too unmanly to 
1 | 1. 5 e 1 5 4 5 <5 
eee 
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| de mentioned. In politics alfo,: he fade Bimſclf not 2 
| Allttle conſpicuous; particularly. in the difpute between hig 
friends Wilkes and Horne. He was die original editor 
- of The Morning Chronicle; whence being ouſted for 
neglect, he ſet up a new one in oppoſition He tranſlated 

in a very able manner, the Emilius” and ue Eliſa” 
| . of Ro ; the Elements of the Hiſtory of Engkrd” by 
. Milot (to injure; if poſſible, à tranfſatibn of the fame 
1 work by Mrs, Brooke); ane bed ſeveral other dra - 
| 
| 


matic performances, and an infihitè variety of publications, 


both original and tranſlated;-”Fo'him alfs the publick are 
| indebted for the collection (imperſect as it is) of The 5 
== << Poetical Works of Robert:Llvyd, M. A. 1794,” 2 vols. : 
| 8r0. Dr. Kenrick died June 9, 17% ũ . ' 
| Gem. Mag · LOWE (Thomas); a well-known” vocal performer - 
1783 - at the public gardens and "theatres," than whim few h 
* have lived in higher reputation in their profeffion, was el 
| one of 2 r of Vauxhall gardens in their n 
> zenith; Miſs Burchell (afterwards. Mrs. Vincent) and he fi 
ſharing the applauſe of all who frequented Vauxhall near vi 
thirty years agb, and exerciſing the {kill ef a variety of ca 
engravers ; their figures beimg to be found at tlie head of a fe 
great number of engraved ſongs and fonnets, publiſhed b ea 
the then celebrated George Bickham. He appeared firſt co 
on the ftage at Drury-Lane 3 1740, in the part of fo) 
Sir John Loverule, in © The Devil to Pay, and ſoon after- an 
- wards in Captain Macheath, which character he fupported WW to! 
with peculiar caſe and ſpirit, On the opening of Rockholt- Jo 
Houle as a place of entertainmerit, he was employed as 2 cal 
principal -finger; after Which he engaged at Vauxhall, Ea 
where he continued more than 20 years. His engagement 1 

at Covent- garden laſted as long a period. On Mr. Beard's 
becoming manager of that theatre he quitted it for Drury- 1 
lane, where he was in 4 ſhort time ſupplanted by the late fell 
| Mr. Vernon. He took Marybone "gardens, and brought La: 
1 out Miſs Catley there as one of his Vocal afhiſtants. The In ] 
5 . firſt ſeaſon proved prodigioufly ſucceſsful; * but a wet and 
| ſummer waſhed away all his good fortune, an he was re- 174 
| duced to great diſtreſs ſoon aſterward. He took the Bil ©: 
3 Wells at Otter's Pool near Watford, about 1 3 years ago, cate 
and made other ſucceſsful efforts its procure” à comfortable 1 
| livelihood. When Mr. Kitig purchaſed the property of Wl b. 
Sadler's Wells his natural liberality ſuggeſted to him that 155 


he might find à ſituation! at the Wells for His eld Eien 
„„ RY OR bs ly Ss. Fr Ne on 


mer with" more afiduify than ſhe fo! 
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Tom. Lowe; Mr. Lowe in eonſequence was engaged there? 


aud continued to gain an eaſy income with undiminiſhing. 
be Lowe was a firiking example to Ne. 
cate” the neceſſity of 1 in all public performers; 
Notwithſtahding he was between 20 and 30, years in the 
tereipt bf an dme lierte leſs than 1000 L. a fear, yet be 
conftacty Ae te whole of ie and. became,. in 
tie decliche of his fe, ag object of charity as/well as pity. 
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MIt EER Tach , author of.. Leners from Jtaly, in 
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« the years 1770 Und 177 1, by an Engliſh woman, 2 vols: . 
8vo. 1776; but her many works of charity, humanity, and 
goodnefs' will remain more glorious, and durable monu- 
ments of her virties. © Stie died ar Briffol- Hot Wells, 
June 25, 1981; about the. middle period of life, in her 
chair, and hut & toan. The wealthy. and the indigent 
had equal eguſe to regret het loſs; for ſheidid not ſtudy to 
enlarge and multiply che el entertainments of the for- 

C | 2 1 occaſion to admi-*- b 
niſter to this eomforts of the latter, This thouſands who have. = 
viſited der villa nezr Bath, or who reſide near its vicinity,” 
can witnefs: Het merits excited fome-envy/ but her heart 
retained fot the ſenſe of injuries; and ſhe Was not more 
eaſy of 'accels, than of conculiation; + Few perſons in the 
county of '$ortierfer dend have been lefs-- pr, by the © 
ſons of riches” or poverty, to an early tomb; nor could 
any be more fincerely lamented-by both. Her ladyſhip's--. 
tour of Italy during the above time was with her huſband Sir 
John Miller, by won ſhe has left a daughter; | op 51 nc 

cal compoſitions Written for the urn in her gardens of Batit 
Eaſton, wefe collected in à ſmiall volume, -intituled; ©Pg-i. 


* ctical Amuements, at à villa near. Bath, & 1” | 
: SAC", ab. | : 2 3 1 8 th . S hd 2 * lte! 
LES HAN HB, P. D. ef JetemiatiMilles;-- 
fellow and tutot of Baliol college, Oxford, and nephew of 
lac Milles, treaſurer of Waterford and Laſmore cathedrals. *'* 
in Ireland} andof Thoits Milles Greek. profeſſor at Oxfordy” 
andbiſhopof Waterford and Liſmore 1703(who, at hit deatr 
1740, bequeathed to hita Zeotfiderable fortunes, and was at 
the expense of his education), was. born about 11497 &du 
ated as an oppidan at Eton; admitted à gentlemancom- _ 
moner of Corpus Chtiſti College,” Oxford; took wen 16 Ds 
of M. A. in 1g and. became and D. D. in 1747, when 
he went out grand enmpounder. His uncle, the biſhop, cvl+. if 
kted him te & pteberidm the exthedral of Waterford, and to 
Vor, XII. a n 


M 1 1 1. E 8. 
a living near that city. He referred, however, reſiding in 


England, and ſ6on left Ireland. Not lon W he yn, Foe | 


daughter of Archbiſhop Potter, The fi ferment which” 
he enjoyed in England was the reQory of Dittiſharh, in De- 
- vonthire. Soon after, ble father In- I collated him to the 

reftoryof Saltwood, with Hythe, in Kent. Theſe, however, 


- he ceded, when, by ide ſame intereſt, he Was ſented by the | 


crown de the united reftories of St. Edmund t King, and 

St. Nicholas Aeon! in Lombard ſtreet, with ts of Meſt-. 

ham in Surrey, and the finecure of Weſt Terring in Suſſex. * 

He was firſt chanter of the cathedral church of Exeter, and 

on the advancement of Dr. Lyrtelton to the ſee of Carliſle, 

| kw was promoted to the deanery. "Theſe preferments 
e 


he 


Royal Society 
z member of the Society of Antiquaries,. in the pre- 
— of which he had the honour of fucceeding Dr. Lyt- 


—_—_ in 1759, as he had a few years before ſucceeded him 


in the deanery of Exeter. The cloſeſt intimacy, had long 


ſubſiſted between them, and ended on by the death of 


the former in the arms of the Burt ON afſuming his 
new office, Dr. Milles compoſed a froth: which is in- 
ſerted in the firſt volume of the Archzologia, which, col- 


lection is enriched with ſeveral of his papers [a]; and on 

the Society's removal into Sometſet-place, 1781, he ad- 
dreſſed them im another ſpeech, which was publiſhed ſe- 

In 1948, he printed a ſermon on the anhiver- 


of the governors of the hoſpital of Devon 


fary meeting 
and Exeter. This diſcourſe was publiſhed, and has been 
celebrated as ſenifible, ingenious, and pertinent. Beſides 


theſe works, he engaged, in att hed the 8 85 in the 


„„ at <-p.A4 


treated with too much aſperity by lie adverſaries. 
% Archzological Epiſtle” will not ſoon be forgotten. His 


@ the ſame time, we freely own that he F 
75 


predecefior in the deanery was not more ſucceſsful in bis 
[oF TO VICIL þ. 36. ace inſerted by Pages On the Apamean Medal. i 


= 4 Obſervations on the tel, n p. 292. 440- On ſome Ro- 


London, 
Fel. VI. 5. 2. On ſome Roman re- 
„ mates found at Exeter. 


Lan ac A oke of Glouceſter, 
HO TP ef England, 1 8 


hold till his death, except the finecure of Te ring, Which 
ed in favour of his ſon. | He was elected into the 
int 2 about 1741 ; and 'he became, 1 in that 


man ee found in the Tower | 
of 


Vol. VII. p-/174-(vot eee, 


vindication 


yindic 
Black 
terton 
collect 
4 Briti 


e ay _— I. I. I. E 8. | KS. - 3 4 * 4: 
vindication/ of the Hales Owen Roll, againſt Sir William - 
Blackſtone, * Was in his ** of Chat- 
terton againſt a legion of contemporary crities. His am 
N — 5 been ag are eee i — 
« Briti 7 * 1, 303. He left behind 
im much curious matter on 42 Bi e and on 
PDoomſday Book, in the iſluſtration of bothwhich he was 


ong en n will not be 
held Som this 1 


del . une 11, 1761, 
vic bien eee ee 


deſt died in 1777. The other —2 children ſurvived theit ' 
ther, who died in Harley-ſtreet, Feb. 13, 1784, in his 51ſt 
r, and was interred in —— church of & Edmund on the 
jth, by the fide of his lady. He left by will 600k to 
þ of his younger ſons, 9000l. to his hter, 10L to 
e poor of the cloſe of Exeter, St. Edmund the King, and 
eſtham, each, to be diftributed by his ſucceſſor; and, 
it a. few more legacies, the of - his fortune to 
eldeſt ſon Jeremiah Milles, efq. of Piſhobury in the 
ty of Hertford, who married, 0 the heireſs of 
few 
life 


vard Gardner, eſq. of that place. Such are the 
iculars which we have been able to glean of the liſe 
Dean Milles, whoſe memory will be cheriſhed by the 
rs of virtue and the patrons of learning. In diſcharg- 
the duties of his profeffion he was pious and 5 
he was juſtly eſteemed an ornament to 


which his taſte and vccomplifhitents rel IJ 
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by his correſpondence tri uus 3 : 
it, and by them-eminently- diſtinguiſhed 2 | 


Mage $1 he hagwack ' 
See Fears ago, at the requeſt of 


—— — — ——ů — — 


two greateſt Hebreans of the age, the preſent Biſhop of 
London and the late Dri Kennicott. In the more private 


very extenſive) breathes-perhaps as. much original humour 


ak promoting Chriſtiati Knowlethe, tie uhdeft6ok the reviſion 
of the tranſlation. into Manks of the Holy Scriptures; the 
Book of Common Pmyer, Biftop Wilſon on the Sacra. 


ef offence towards God and towards man, His con- 
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ment, and other; religious. pieces, printed for the üſe of 
the dioceſe of Man; and during the enecutron of the firſt 
of theſe works, he was honoured with the advice of the 


walk of life, he was nit leſs beloved and admired; in his duty ane 


as a clergyman, he Was active and ekemplary, and pur- ing 


ſued a conduct (as far as human nature is capable) void ele 


verſation, Na by an uncommon quickneſs of part. 
and reſined by ſtudy, was at once lively, inſtructive, and 
entertaining; and his friendly correſpondence (which was 


as can be met with in any writer who has appeared in 
public, Stethe not excepted, to whom he did not yield 


even in\ philanthropy. All the preſent clergy in the iſland havir 

| (except four)! were educated. by him; and by them he w degre 
always diſtinguiſhed with peculiar reſpe& and affetion Wl preſe: 
His conduct operated in the ſame degree amongſt all rank ſhire, 
of people, and it is hard to ſay Whether he wort more Dr. © 
his doctrine or example; in both, Religion appeared mc 1766, 
amiable, and addreſſed herſelf to the judgements of men and in 

_ cloathed in that chearfulneſs which is che reſult of i He die 

_ firmeſtconvition, and the greateſt purity of intention. It WI mon li 
 unneceſfary to add, that though his death, which happen Ogden 
22, 1783, in his 78th year, was geuitle, yet a retroſpe to his 
Arend uſefuk and amiable a hie makes it deeply regrene f intima- 
Hg remains Wert interred with great ſolemnity in Ki terne 
Braddon church, attended by all the elergy of the ia his coy 
antl a great number of the moſt tepectable inhabitants nd ten 


G Ways: | NARES ( ines), doctor of muſic, joint ie, an; 


1783. 8 


7 182. 


Was the compoſer of divets anthems, which manifeſt 
ſttengta of his genius, and, together with his other we 
will perpetuate his name. and rank him with the fn 


in the muſical. His remains were interred the 14th1 


niſt and compoler of his MHeſty's: chapel royal at Mather 3 


James's, and late maſter of the children of the ſaid n 
chapel, which laſt place he had reſigned about two ye 


tio, ſons and two daughters. His, eldeſt ſon is not 
celebrated in the learned fa} world than the Doftot 


fa By his & Efloy'on the Dembd of Socrates, 1781,“ 1206 
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church of St. Margaret, Weſtminſſer, being firſt attended by 

the choir of St. Peter and the Chapel Royal, ho received 
the body at the 8.8 where the celebrated funeral ſervice 
of his predeceſſo Dr, Croft was ſolemnly performed, 


OGDEN-(Samver),. was born at Mancheſter, in Life pre- 
1116; and was educated at the free ſchoel there. In fixe#to bis 
113% de was admitted in King's College, Cambridge ; 5. 
2 removed to St. John's in 1736; where, in the follow- 
ing year, he took the degree of B. A.; and, in 1739, was 
elected Fellow. He was ordained deacon at Cheſter in 
1140; and in the following year he took his degree of 
M. A. and was ordained prieſt by the biſhop of Lincoln. 

In 1744. he was elected of the free-ſchool at 
Halifax in Yorkſhire. ' In 25 3, he refigned his ſchool, 
and went to refide at Cambridge; and at the enfuing 
Commencement, he took the degree of D. D. The late 
Duke of Newcaſtle, who was Chancellor of the Unverſity, 
having been'preſent at the exerciſe he performed for the 
degree, was ſo much fatisfied with it, that he ſoon after 
preſented him with the vicarage of Damerham in Wilt-⸗ 
ſhire, which was tonable with his fellowſhip. In 1764. 
oe Proſeſſo. In 1125 . 
1166, he was preſented to the rectory of Lawford in Eſſek, 
and in the following month to that of Stansfield in Suffolk. 
He died March 23, 1778, in the 62d year of his age. In com- 
mon life, there was a real or apparent ruſticity attending Dr. 
Ogden's addreſs, which diſguſted thoſe who were ſtrangers 

to his character; but this prejudice ſoon wore off, as the 
intimacy with him ee and notwithſtanding the 
ſternneſs, and even ferocity, he would ſometimes throw into 
his countenance, he was in truth one of the moſt humane 
and tender-hearted men ever known, To his relations, 
who wanted his afhſtance, he was remarkably kind in his 


t oi te, and in the legacies: he left them at his death. His 
nher and mother, who both lived to an exceeding old 


ge, owed almoſt their whole ſupport to his piety. . During 
be latter part of Dr. Ogden's life, he . much 
bal About-a year before he died, he was ſeized 
th a tie fit as he was ſtepping into his chariot, and 
judged 5 be in immediate * danger. The 
bearfulneſs with which he fuſtained this ſhack, and the 
difference with which he gave the neceffiry orders on 
e event of his diſſolution, which ſeemed do be then fo 
a, were ſuch as could only be aſcribed ro za mind 
| . proper 


%; v!!! 
N 

properly reſigned to the diſpoſals of Providence, and 
of the hopes and happineſs of a future ſtate:: : 45 3 
We copy this article from a deſerved tribute of reſp: hy: 
5 Nen to the memory of Dr, Ogden by his learned friend Dr. . 
| (fince Bp.) Halifax, originally prefixed to an edition of as 
his Sermons, with a Vindication of his Writings againſt 

+ * ſome; late Objections, 1780, a vols. G . 
Lane b OL DVS (WILIA third fon, of Pr. William 
dis Son, Oldys, was born at Adderbury, Oct. ot x 1636 elected pret 
deo the College of Winton, OA. 5, 1648 admitted into Wl Fee 
New College, Oxon, Nov. 27, 165 53 deputed'to the ſtudy Fus 
of the civil law the next year, Nov. 30, 1656; took his 
bachelor's degree in that faculty, June 12, 1661, and ont 
his doctor's degree, June: 27, 1667 ;- entered into og 
ors Commons, London, Feb. 15, 1669; was made WW 
official of Bucks, March 8, 1671, and of St. Alban's Jan. 
| N 20, 1673; commiſlary of the county. of Bucks, June 12, 
[i 1686 advocate general for the office of lord high admiral 
of England, and to the lords of the prizes, the th of July 
following; and chancellor of the dioceſe of Lincoln, Mar. Fe. 
9, 1688. He was alſo not long afterwards preferred to Wl +. f 

the place of king's advocate in the court of chivalry, with 

all the fees and perquiſites, as Dr. A. Duck had before cn. full 
Jjoyed it, this his warrant being ſigned by King William, 
Wood's June 24, 1689, at Hampton Court. He Was appointed Wi chief 
3 commiſſary of St. Katharine's Nov 17, 1698 ; and died in i in th. 
. 1708. He was a man of great genius and application, ſound 
memory, clear judgement, and ready elocution ; in his 


| unger days Was à hard ſtudent, and ſkilled in many 
| | Cr s, 28 poetry, oratory, aſtronomy, chronolog), 
is | geography, and hiſtory, of all which there are ſome proofs 
S - of his excellence in being, before he applied himſelf moſt 
 ſeduloufly to compaſs that great E he had in the 
civil and canon laws, by which, it is ſufficiently known, he 
| was one of the moſt able and eminent in his profeſſion in 
bl his time. He was always principally; engaged-in the moſt 
intricate and important cauſes that occured throughout the 
courſe of his practice, and moſt frequently alſo-conſultcd 
| Gn by foreign nations for his opinion; and though his mol « 1,..; 
1 generous ſpirit would never ſuffer. him to be any wg. . 
= 


mercenary, it could not yet prevent his gathering gre: Ta 
riches, through the uncommon acknowledgements and re M.. & 
wards which were paid to his ſervices, among abundan-: Lui, 
of others, by the Duke of Norfolk,” Duke of Newcaft : 
Earl of Clarendon, &c. befides the Eaſt India Compa z is, 
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and other corporations of men. His ſon ſaw ſome letters 
written to him from Oxford, offering to put him up for a 
metnber of parliament for that univerſity, which he 
modeſtly declined, by objecting the multiplicity of buſineſs 
he was involved in, which would hinder his due confidera- 
tion of their intereſt, or attendance in their ſervice; and 
others from the Court, ng to ſend him an envoy 
into France, which he no leſs conſcientiouſly evaded; by 
pretending. that his ſlender acquaintance with their lan- 
guage, and his long diſuſe of the little he knew, diſcouraged 
him from aſpiring to that charge, as what muſt lay 4 
miniſter under great inconvenience in conference, and 
might place the miniſtry alſo under diſadvantageous con- 
ceptions who choſe him; therefore wiſhed; for the honour 
of the nation, that no ſuch deficiency of accompliſhments 
might be viſible to foreigners in the perſon whom they 

ſhould prefer to ſuch an honourable employment. As ,W 
| his writings, it could not otherwiſe be, but thoſe which 
were occaſional: and 
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„Huatſman, and a woed Elegiac 5 
„Tect of Warwickſhire 3” with an © fe ipti > - 
erh . ee and, Ordinem quem audivi et obſeresvi 

ede Death ef his dear Friend  poſirems illic verſaras.” This aas 

Mc. George Franklin.” Among at Winton. was held ar Winton, in 

F Latin ones, „Domini Carei Falk- x6et, when be was a Winedef - 

and Vice-Comitis itaphi ne foals; bee is Come this defercy. . 
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oe ONES: 
were the products of his juvenile years; but as he grew 
he fell into the moſt uſeful parts e oh 
made him maſter of numbers, meaſureb, diſtafices of timcs, 
places, and Davy hymn of all kinds. Sufficient teſti. 
mony we have of this} in that little Jearned tract he wrote, 
called. Calendarium,” explaining all the eras and 
diviſions of time, from a great variety of learned authors 
the original Mo. whereof was in 3 very froall but fair and 
beautiful hand. with tables or diagrams of all the celeſtial 
ſyſtems brought into our view, and calendars in the ſame. 
manner; ending with his * Calendarium Juliano-Dyony. 
«<.fiano-Gregorianum,” and Meudlogium Lydiati, five 
© Calendarium Reformatum,“ He Wrete other things 
upon theſe ſubjects, which we fear are now deſtroyed; 
but we have not heard of any thing he publiſhed before 


of learned gentlemen among which were Sir Paul Rycaut, 
Sir Thomas Middleton, Dr. Nalſon, Dr. Blomer, Dr, 
Brown, Dr. Garth,” Mr. Evelyn, Mr. Creech, Mr, 
Somers, "afterwards! Lord Chancellor, and many other 
eminent ſcholars, undertöbk to give the world a tranſla. 
Pie vols. tion of all Plutaretf's" Lives, in the ſpace of one year, 
Sve. 1684. from the original Greek, which hag not been yet done; 
Sir Thomas North's tranſlation' was from the French of 

By. Amiot. Dr. Oldys was pong of this ſoclety, and the life 

he tranſlated was Pompey the Great.“ Whien the work 

© was finiſhed, Mr. Dryden was choſen' to write the Life of 

the Author, and prefix a Dedication-to the Duke of Or- 

mond: and it was beautifully publihed by Tonſon, with 

cuts, and afterwards had A - There is another 

little piece of his in print, though he did not publiſh it 
"Himſelf; for the learned Dr. Thomas Barlow, bp. of Lin- 
_ eoln, dying in 1691, Sir Peter Petr publiſhed the next year 
ſome of the papers found in his Iibfary, among which wa 
the remarkable caſe of Mr. Cottington and the Lady 


Kenneday, with the opinions of the civiljans upon it, and 
among others of Dr. Oldys, in about. 15 or. 20 pages, 
with the approbation of his ſentiments by Sir Rich. Lloyd 
| Feb. 1692. and Dr. 8 The ſame yeat was publiſhed, © The 
„Duke of Norfolk's Charge againſt Mary his Ducheſs, fo 
„, Adaltery with Sir John Germaine; with her Graces 
% Anſwer.” But this and other pieces were publiſhed i 
material arguments and evidences; therefore Dr. Old) 
wrote a diſcourſe, which he called The Sum and Sul 
e ſtance of the Arguments which were madg at the | 
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the latter end of | Charles Il's reign, and then a company 
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« of the. Houſe of Lords, in the Caſe of Divorce between 
« his.Grace'the Duke and Ducheſs of Norfolk;”” winch 
has been ſeen in his-own MS. but whether ever printed 

we know not. Another great caſe there was, which 


of King William's reign, and coſt ſome © thouſands of 
pounds, in Which Dr. Oldys was concerned; we mean 
the famous caſe of Simony againſt Dr. John Cawley 
and Dr. Wm. Howell, concerning the archdeaconry of 
rinnen e of which ſet the: caſe in ſuch a 
light; as to make it a queſtion, in the pamplllet he pub- 
15 of it, whether letting an eccleſiaſtical nr tape 
a lay ſurrogate, under a yearly penſion reſerved out of the 
profits, be ſimoniacal? in the learned tracts written 
upon this head both by Dr. William and his brother Dr. 
Thomas Oldys, who had alfo the grant of that arch- 
deaconry, there are other circumſtances, that appear againſt 
the aid perſons charged ; but whether they were ever 
printed, We cannot dico iin. 


PIAZ ZA (Hizzoxn BAKTHOTONMEWIJ, a native of 
Italy, was the author of A ſhort and true Account of 
the Inquiſition and its Proceedings, as it is practiſed in 
Italy, ſet forth in ſome particular Caſes. Whereums is 


e added, An Extract out of an authentick Book of Legends 

k * of the Roman Church. By Hicrom Bartholomew Piazza, 
an {talian-bern-;-formerly a Lector of Philoſophy and Di- 
* oo ͤ - of Bephnoer an, . 
th e vert to the Church of 
er l. London: printed by Wm. Bowyer, 1722.“ 

it The anthox of this book,” fays Mr. Cole, OM 2 

n- © vas a poor harmleſs and moffenfive man, who taught the 

Ar talian and French languages for many years at Cambridge, 


where he died about 1745, and was buried in the chancet 
of St. Andrew's, church there, myſelf (having been his 
(cholar), with ſeveral others of his univerſity pupils, at- 
tending his funeral, and ſupporting his pall. Ile had been 


his letters of prieſts orders: but on his coming to 

to ſhew himſelf a true convert, he forgot his vows and took 
u wite, a French Huguenot woman, by whom he bad a 
lon and two daughters, of men and women's eſtate at their 
father's death, which was very ſudden, he having. been 


Fidow do attend his funeral from his houſe cloſe to the 


alſo had been ſome years depending; in the beginning 


a Dominican Friar, and L remember his once ſhewing me 


Y 


wth me not above two days before 1 was defired by his 
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＋ 27. ing ſon of Mr. Richard Pococke, f. 


$i pr Ada nzOK . 
df the Cambridge Dominicans, and the laſt houſe but one 
as you go out of Cambridge to Gogmagog Hills. He vag 
always poor and neceſſitous, and has been often 
-publicly relieved by the univerſity,” and oſtener by the 
private colleges and his fcholars, * who were the more 

generous to him as. he always behaved himſelf decently and 
Joberly, and was conſtantly clean and neat, though in in- 
digent circumſtances. Ie wanted to get his ſon taken into 
our college as à poor ſcholar; and I once applied to our 
provoſt, Dr. Snape, for him; but Mr. Piazza had not, 
upon examination, ſufficiently grounded his ſon in the 
Latin for his admiſſion; and before he was better 
8 his father died, and the family went away from 
Cambridge. I remember the widow applied to me to write 
to a brother of her huſband, who wax a canon of a church, 
1 think, in Aleſſandria della Eaglia, where I know this 
author was, born; though: Mr. Piazza never told me of 
him, notwithſtanding he uſed to me very much. 
The letter was to tell him of his brother's death, and 
miſerable circumſtances of his family, in order to get ſome 
remittances for their ſupport. What was the effect, I never 
heard. Though Mr. Piazza was looked upon as an honeſt 
man, yet he was never eſteemed as one of abilities, even 


A POCOCKE (Ricnann), DoD. Cho ws diſtantly 


of Nebels, related to the learned Orientalift Dr. Edward Pococke, be. 
| , or of the church 
of All Saints in Southampton, and head maſter of the free- 


ſchool there, by the only daughter of the rev. Mr, Iſaac 


Milles, miniſter oſ Higheleer in Hampſhire 4 was born 
, at Southampton in 1704. He received his ſchool learning 
chere, and his academical education at Corpus Chriſti Col- 
lege, Oxford; took his degree of LL. B. May $ 1931; 
and that of LL. D. (being then precentor of Liſmore) 
June 28, 1733; together with Dr. Secker, then rector of 
St. James's, and aſterwrards archbiſhop of Canterbury. He 
began his Travels into the Eaſt in 1737, and returned in 
41 Of Mr. ; College, who ned. him 7705 te 
Roy dj repeats NE 8 ene — Ont 
ed Greek proſeſſor ar Oxford, 16, wall. The third, Iſaac, was treaſurer 


ste article and biſhop of Waterford and Liſmore of Waterford 1714, aud treaſurer ol 


M1LLzs. 1768, where he died 1740, The ſecond, Liſmore cathedral 1919s _ 
 » Jeremiah, was fellow and tutor of Balol | 


* 


; . 7 15 


2, and was made precentor of Waterford in 1 In 

115 he publiſhed che firſt part of thoſe Trave * 2 
the title'of 4* A Deſeription of the Eaſt, and of ſome other 
« Countries, vo ; Obſervations on Egypt,” In 17 
he printed the ſecond yolume under the ſame title, Ob- 
« {eryations on Palæſtine or the Holy Land, oaths Meſo- 
« potamia, "Cyprus, and Candia,” which he dedicated to 
the earl of Cheſterfield,” then made lord lieutenant of *Ire- 
land; attended his lordſhip thither as one of his domeſtic 
chaplains, and was foon after inted by his lordſhip 
archdeacon of Dublin. In March 1756 he was promoted 
by the duke of Devonſhire (then lord Hentenant) to the 
biſhoprick of Offory, vacant by the death of Dr. Edward 
Maurice. He was tranſlated by the wp. letter from 
Offory to Elphin in June 1765, Biſhop Gore of Elphin 
being then promoted to Meath ; but Biſhop Gore finding 
2 great ſum was to be paid to his oredecelior's executors 
for the-houſe'at Ardbraceon, declined taking out his pa- 
tent; and therefore Biſhop Pococke in July was tranſlated 
by the Duke of Northumberland directly to the ſee. of 
Meath; and died in the month of September the ſame year, 
fuddenly, of an apoplectic ftroke, whilſt he was in the 
courſe of his viſitation [s].—See an elogium of his De- 
ſeription of Egypt in Pauli Erneſti Jablonſki Pantheon 
ay jorum, Præfat. ad part in.” He penetrated no 
farther up the Nile than to Philæ, now Gieuret Ell Hiereff; 
whereas Mr. Norden in 1737 went as far as Dern, between 
the two catàracts. The two travellers are ſuppoſed to have 
met on the Nile, in the neighbourhood of - in Jan. 
1738 [oJ]. But the fact, as Dr. Pococke told ſome of his 
friends was, that being on his return, not knowing that Mr. 
Norden was gone up, he paſſed by him in the night, without 
having the pleaſure of ſeeing him. There was an admirable 
wiole length of the Biſhop, in a Turkith dreſs, painted by 
Liotard, in the poſſeſſion of the late Dr. Milles, Dean 
Exeter, his firſt coufin. He was a great traveller, and vii 
other places beſides the Eaſt. His deſcription of a rock o 
the Weſt ſide of Dunbar harbour in Scotland, reſembling 
The Giants Cauſeway, is in Phil. Tranſ. vol. LIE. art. 
17; and in “ Archeologia,” vol. II. p. 32, his account of 
lome antiquities found in Ireland. When travelling 
* through. Scotland (where he *preached ſeveral times to 
[> His colledion of antiquities and foils was fold by MT. Langfurd, Jaus 
and ©, 1706. | bh Lb 2 © gs 
le] Norden's * | \ edit. NN. pc 23d. . + 3 
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tied with his father, 
children, four daughters, Anne Maria, 
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n gen 2a A. 

Ong 8); Ve. el . =p and 
_ © ſaid he was; muck ſtruck and eaſed; with its appea- 

is 5: ich hor, the Ky ne: or + e l eruſalem. to his 
_ G&'remem rance,' he pointed out which 0 

_ GThied Calvary The kane f me 

bim in "ad. W Bre 


1761 for the benefit) of the 
Among the MS. treaſi 


viz. ©* Minutes und Re 
« of Dublin, from 16 


1. papers. read before 6 * mo 5 Regiſter-of the Phi. 
« ſolophical Society of Dublin, fro 

copies of ſome of theſe papers read 
45 Several Extracts taken out of the Records in Birming- 
Account of the Franciſcan 
=  Abbeys, Houſes, pad W m-lreland f, Kc. Ce. | 


_ RA med N 5 g N. MENT hs bt unt. ape ir. 
ing on © ni awlinſon [A 1 oor and wine mer- 
London, deſcended "from Fain 


„hams Tower z“ „ An 


t 0 


that name at Graiſdale, in che county of. Lanraſter, was 
Dionis Backchurch, in Fen- 


church - tibet, Londam, March 1647 5-appointed ſheriff of 
colonel Fed wa 


governor of Bridewell and Bethlem 
. 17056. and in 1706 Lord May or of London, 

beastified and repaired. Guildha 
an e in the. e e He married 


born in the pariſh of St. 


e f II. 1687, 
f trained bands, and 


when he 
daughter. of Richa 


with whom he lived 27% Years,, an 
Se died at Chelſea, Feb. 21, 1724-5, aged 
63: Re in his un ons, Nov. a, 1305,..and was bu- 
died in 1 Of his 


Fox's 


Label nn 
mem in St. Dioniy . 
dis wife Margaret, his. eldeſt ſon Da- 
N I bters: 55 * 

„ wife o pe's 
Survey of Loodon, 1. 8. . 18. I 
appears by the printed will of Br. Ri- 
chard Rawlinſon, that Daniel leſt 
him a fee-ſarm reot of 42 l. per 
ano. iſſuing our of the_xeftory 
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Magdalen charity in London, 
| and one in 1762 before the-Incorporated 05 


treaſures, in The Britin Muſcum ar 
e foretel 50 volumes (481 8 of the gift of Biſhop Wake: 


church, with 


— 10 MT yor's habit, by Kneller, un 


ſimilitude, was obſerved by 
He preached a l 


Society: in Dublin. 


hiloſophical Society 
7, with copy of the 


m N 2452597; with 
before them ;”" alſo 


the ancient family of 


white regiment 
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marned Mary, eldeſt 


- eig, of Turaham-green, 
| by whom he had 15 


Want . "Margaret, 
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Fulio, in the Ta (of 0 "but with infinitel 
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derlei! 2 all 2 to do him woo Fats 


every op of e his-gratituge. — Mr. 
2 Ric on wy x Coppin Ba 5 chambers ſocom- 
pletel hat 5 was remoyed ut into the paſſer. 


et 
e aff erwards removed to, London-hauſe, the ancient palace 
"of the 5 8 5 don zu Alderſgate Street; "where bo 
1+divd-Anig.Dy A e and was buried ig the church 
of St. et Al erſgate. 27 London-houſe his library 
a Fold after, his deceaſe ; and" there” 1 1ok lived and died 
bis brother Richard, who. left 4 portrait af his brother 
Thomas on SRI angther of him{elf, and another of 
Nicholas Warner LED. the anti ; to the Society o 
4 is. MSS. took 16 
- days.to fell, from March 4, 1733-4 [4]. The catalogue 


=o fro co. ro ne a a wed aan at ans Fans ES. OE IE OS => 53 


22 8 was 24091. + 5 
Aan Doc. 31,21, prigy 16. Ballard, 
Dad part, March 1723-4, 18. "old by The, c 
Ath part, April 723, price 18, by. Thomas Ballard. 
2 e ut,. at London -houſe, Al lerſgate- <ſtreet, Mad. * 
x 3726s; by arles Dayis, 28. Gd. 85 = 

-. |.-+:+9th part, at Paul's ffee-houſe, n fo 
0 wt FT 1-2 Plato, b I 
e TER ; PATE 1 a va 1 1 
4.3] a8 117 de 1 307 25 = an * 


bern an und 2g days 27296 26 and go der ; 


_ the wi 


| 5 1 of two pariſhes, which in ſome de- 
855 855 and enco him to putſus it. 
this; work 4 to de included 1 Antiquities of ths - 


tor 


| aad in 728, 40 
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LIES 


that the 


hf Bay: * 
glow Berk 
A. e Ea: 

dne of the frft eve: 


ene 


b . e e Hp 2 re 
henefattor ta the univerſity of Oxford, f. , c. 
05 of Sir Thotnas.; "and was educated St. larged by 


ord; where be — zümimed rad am. — 


Se, had many 
SY Aud ae e queries but re- 


of Oxford, which Wood promiſed when the Eng- 
li copy of his Hiſtoria & Antiquitates Oxon:“ was 
to be;. Pobliched, and which have fince been Te rin 
tranſcri from his and much ertlarged and cor- 
rected from ancient orig authorities. All Dr. Ratrlin- 
ſon's collections for the county, chiefly culled from Wood, 
or picked up from information, and diſpoſed by hundreds 
in ſeparate. books, in each of which ſeveral pariſhes” are 
omitted, would make but one dvd volume. he made 
e collections for the continuation of Wood's Athen 
xonicnſes,”- and Hiſtory of Oxford,” und for an 
xccount of *«*Non-&thpliers* at the Revotution; which; 
together with ſome EL of Hearn s, #tid note- books 
of his on travels, he bequeathed by his will to the univers 
fity of Oxford. The Life of Mr. Arithtny 4 Wood, --4 
iographer of the moſt famous univetfity of Oxford, with 
an account of his nativity, education, ery &c- collected 
and compoſed from MSS. Richdrd*Rawlinſori, gent. 
commoner of St. John s- col „ Oren. "Was + inted at 
London in 191. A copy © this addi- 
1 3 ie in the dennen i __ „e pub- — 
ropoſals far an. ** Hiſtory of Eton 571755 - 1 
l A Em rt RYy lig — 14. 34 


"As 


465 


to 81 Mead. The Pont w ſe publications 


Waka 1 a 
iſe Paracletenlis, Epifolay! 


1 


” om 
are ſuppoſed to be the ** Hiſtory and Antiquities of Win- 


© cheRer, vy % Byo, eg mi Anitiquities'of — 


« ford, 1713, 888. © Hiſtory | a of R opal 
« eſter, 1747: 1723, Bro. 4". AMICUPUBRS, on t 
„Bunhill-fields, 5 8vo. *© Hiſtory and "pro 


ties of *the' Churches of Saur (and Bath, 17 10 


r Hiltoryof. Suey, 319,” 
5 vo. Nordens Delſmestion of p- 
tonſhite, ta, vo. , Hiſtoy and Antiquitics::of 
2 Glaſtenbury, Oxford, 1742, — bln 1328; he tranſ- 
lated and pritited: Freſnoy's.:** New method of ſtudying 
«$-Hiftori OE a Catalogue! ob, the chief Biſtorians,” 
2 vols. But Bis . e Tue Engliſh 
N ned or, an Hiſtoritah Agcpuat of all the pieces 
chat N written relating ao the Antient Natural 
« Hiſtory for Topo Dacription of any Patt of 
England, rap, ve, the plam of which has been ſo 
much" augmetmed and improved in the two editions of the 
Britin Tppogrs vieh 8 1950, he gave by indenture 
the yearly fem of 87 J. 268. Sd. being he rents and profits 
of various eſtates which. he inheyited under the will of his 
grandfather Daniel Rawhnſon LA, td the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, for the maintenance amd ſupport ofan Angle Saxon lec- 
rure or profeſſorthip for ever:: Tothe pocitt hof Antiquaries, 
he gave by. will, a ſmall frechald and eſtate at 
Fulham, on condition that they didnt, upon any terms 
oo ny Araragena, 1 7 means ot commvagee' how ſo. 


03188 Bf Te 17529. 0 3 Mg . * 
A e Backebure! Fry | rien 
a firect, is Te 0004 rp Pe EPI . tha fk, 

ble monument of the Compoh poſi te ordery «(+ 170 * #4 05 


adorned with'Denh's bead, 2 3 3 42 


ing this inſeri my ine 
CHOY 2 5 5 . 7 i; fab Yet ugicg ariz pre 
IEF w7O WU hoc N ö 


. hin ol rend Tes ef P. F. 

Corpus Denis RAW 30h) | 1 3 Rempser n 1 
Civis & Oe Iz Londinenfis, * Atom ITE 5 

3 ant qua familia 'Grafdali - KY s * eder broker of Mr. Da- 


A gro ane oriundi. iel Rewlinſon, che Jae sir Thomas 


Si an nos ſpectes, ſatis di iu vjzits, . Rawlinſon, Kat. Alderman of London, 


= benchicia, premunt ia; Sberiff ! in BY ear 1748, and Lor 4 


Si anime g 3 u. yot of London in 1754, aud pre 
1 more abr 1 0 6 t. ys 4 bop 
bit anno Alete 28 ced h 8 pe Jigree. Vit is we 276 
— Jatvos poo 4 009 1 3 his only fon, the preſent 
125 1 juxti ſepo Sir Waker Run linſob, Km. of Sto 


eee, l 1 of Suffolk. 11 


ever, 


1 


4: 12 \ * 


RB 4 AW Lb N 8. ON, | 
ent, inereaſe Or: 2s Naa then) N 


berss Fange, member oat: 

them a contiderabile he pct of dig 0 27 ices.of Engliſh- 
{cals and medals, | all (44 1 7 5 bug 

drawings by Vertye and other 
ten walnut-tree bocca, 
late brother Thbomzs 
four mahogany preſſes, a 


of which 3 not d 5 Sd it: rend of 51. per . 
ann. in Nose ſor a go d.medal ot t N deſetiption an 
any | ngliſh, Saxen, For Al, or Greek c Tn es ior ather ate 


quit not befare-treated of dx in prin ſenting ſome. 
ſuppoſed want af deference to 1 An ſpi- 
rit, and ſome fleck ions on. his own and lus friend's honour, 
in an imputation of hbehng e Society in the public papers, 
he, by 2 codicil. made; and ie. cn at. their Bagg in Chan 
cery-laney revoked E- indy 
of this or the Royal Soc HED from his bene- 
fictions at Oxford, Shih, Ts His Anglo-Saxon en 
dowment, were extremely : cant ble; „ingluading, beſſdes es a 
number of þagks 9200 55 without MS. notes, all! 


„ which. had been given to he 
the then earl 1 Fembroke, 


ancient Greek 77 man cuins and medals, part of his col- 
kftion of medals, his ſeries gf medals of Louis XIV. 
and XV, 2 erigs * ol the P 'apes,. Which Dr. Raw- 
laſon 1 be one. of the moſl compleat collec ſous 
in Europe ; anda great number of A MSS. which he 


ſeyen y Fears: after his d dec 
e, be, e 


* 


e 
"Wake e 1 Oxiord. He died at 
Iungton. 
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0 See his tau e the 12 

Nun Topography, vol. I. 46 5 A8, this 

wi. II. 40, 96, 1384 $77 4% +; 9 prevent 
His plates, vol. 1. 390, 419s 4 theargwn, Ra 

6% 492; 494, © l 4 50 Buſon mal on Ts e of buy 9 

357, $53, 641,717 - was brovght'te bie; In 


Phy 4744 689% 702 1 moſt nes, W b was {4 
Drawings wv, MISS. vol. 1 8, 2 — he — 7 of * "7 
BY 4215 499s 519; 529, 834. 5 tad curſed vefy! — be 


kt 8 


|<} One reafony aeg others, bu N Tha it was REO tem.” 
which he gave for this; was; that their 


however . 
hen — Ho rarer. with 4 Dr. dee El e not be 
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e 
ſo made 


„ 
arti „ and e es” 2 


marked 17 Ml Be e e 


excluded all fellow 


— 5 marbles, and other cu us 
olities; his copper; 5 0 eyeral counties, his 


ordered to be (afely. — 8 up, and OE to be opened. till 
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14, 150, 2 146 2373 295» 5 39 the ref, the ages e ce 


5 el. Ii. 3 106, found the ſpoil... Th F 
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All his plates engruved at the wed s pociety of Anti- 
1 5 e prize 


NAW El * m 


2 1 April 60 2g f. and in the 
Deed pf Truſt . Will of RichaHh 

» eee iſt- college, Oxford, Doctor of Laws; con- 
* tory his endowmoent of an Anglo-Saxon lecture, and 
other benefactibns to the college and univerſity,” He 
left to Hertford-college the eſtate in Fulham before- men. 
tioned and to the of Sti John che Baptiſt the bulk 
ag e do near. 7000. Wynn year, a plate of 

| 0 g one volumes of Parhame Our» 
and Debajes: Acer ® Feeder Wo Ks / 605 

— got” Engliſh coins riot given * 10 Bodleian lib 


nel 


duties, with the antiu 
te the beſt orator- de penner of certain rents be⸗ 
queathed to St. John's were, after 40 years accu- 
mulation, to be laid out in purchaſe of an eſtate, whoſe 
ee eee, o a kreper of the Aſhmolean 
luſeum, being à maſtet of ürts, or batchelor in civil law; 
and all legacies refuſed by the Uniterſity or others to 
center in this colle o thehoſpitals of Btidewell 
and Bethlehem, for whe, uſe of the incufables of the lat- 
ter he left 200k and ten guineas as an equivalent for the 
monthly coffee which he had reteided in Bethlehem com- 
mon room; but if they did not give up the picture of his 
father hangi anging in their hall, in order to ita Heng put up in 
the Mandi | ; they wete to forfeit the larger ſum, and 
receive only the ſmaller. This picture, aſter it had hung 
up at the Manſion Houſe for Fein rs, without any com- 
panion, in a bela, neglected ſtate, and 8 con- 
- liderable damage, the preſent. Sir Walter Rawlinſon ob- 
. tained leave of the court of Aldermen (being then himſe 
. a member of that body; and preſident of thoſe. hoſpital) 
X to reſtore to Bridewell. . It is one of Sik 3 Kneller's 
and well engraved by Con- 
"STANTINE, another brother, is te Ko * Richard 
Rawlinſon's will, as then rehiding at Venice [E], tc 
- wham be the copper- plate of his father s po! 
EA and ea pictures, except his father's portrall 
was. given to the Vintners, com 
5 nh bis father was a member. He left him al 
: in to Wool 
| diCollefions for a Camtionation of the wore pri date fupplement 
"i ans 
- Shole are 
ſhes 19 


medal, url another 


- 1904 life, Oxfordy 4 * ol II. p. 240. 
2 aber 56. es This - gentleman Sir Walt 
now open ſor any je. wh ſon met with at Venice/in u 
covſul them Hiſtarical — 1763. where: be had reſided m 
n ann van, and here he died Jan. 6, 1% 
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en Tel. ＋ — — 
110 Q $ 
1 — and his heart, which is 


een det eme 
il oi 8 255 
ie, AWLINSON, 


pr. pecty.” 75 


224 R-Rawranion, II. B. R. & A. 88. 5 
Om OCollegii 8. E 
Supexioris Ordinis Commenſatis, 
- Qbiit vn Apr. MDCCLY. t. Lxv. “ F 
When the head 1 who was 


executed 
for being concerned in u h. and Wa 172 LT) "and fixed on 
Temple-bar, was blown 


** Nee eminent ol enen and agent 
for the Nonjuring party, | bg 
him at a we price, preferred preferved it 2 —— 


1 . 

ol ar Lag 5 man . 
kendedin the middle ot Sept, 17427 and examine him in relation to the c 
attempting his eſcape nent day, was racy. He dechbe@mativg 
wertaken and committed tothe Yes and Wis executed at, © 
He was examined Sept. 21, before the May 17, 1722, and his 
privy council; and after u trial of 8 den Templicbar.” In x 
dours, in the King's Bench, on as in- he - juſtifics what de had” 
Gtment for inlifiing men in Efſex for - re-omameiide@ the intereR of the! 
Ghe Pretender u ſervice, and dender. Hu trial wis wag ok 
| bing wird him, wasconvided,a . time before bis execution. 
* ſeuteuce of death, B. on 
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©! -Hib'tibtary of! bobs und. Bol of prints wat 
Ina dy- wou im the hear .157:56/; "the fule laſted 50 days, 
"nd — 11bg 222 Flecotid/fale of upwards 
»of 26,000 phraphlets, reduced into lots under proper heads, 
- with: —— rart, aud odd bobs, in the fol. 
8 1 eee which wan immediately ſuc- 
ſale of che Docter ſingle prints, books of 
prints. — ar ginsget which laſted. & days. 


Collier's RAWLINSON at k 360) TIN of Car in 
3 11 2 Tancmite, eq, Nos N N ph Jo ft Gal the 
pr. 6 1 589 9, 7 hah ded from family of S 
Jon 9 anding in Eight Forneſs, inert mamerdus in the Wl . 
Pari e Cohon EAI, wis eollaterally 2 
related nk feſsers er unn er Fobepaling rtr, 
| He was born 167% educated-at-Queen's. College, Oxford, 
made upper commoner May 10, 1695, und emintfitly diſtin- 


gvithed"for tr tbibazxon;and Northern litera- 
ture; He pi ind College, a beautiful 
edition of king. Ald 5 Saxon Wanfiation f. “ Bdethius 


de Conſolatibhæ Philbſo Onon 1698,“ gro. from 
a tranſcript, by Fran Junios af a ery ancient MS. 
in the Bodleian library, colſated , in the Cotton li- 
brary. The rammen Banken. ex Hickeſiano 
<< 'l heſauto &xcerpta,”! printed at Qrcford in A711, is de- 
dicated to this gende mang ih the following words: Viro 
<« eximio Chriſtophoro Rawlinſon Armigero, Literature 
„ Saxonice Fauthri egregio,haſce. breviculas Inftitutiones 


2 „„ Grammaticas dicat, | e N He Jah behind 
him a large collection of Aon Which are man 
relating to Weſtmoreland and RA “ Which co 


pies ace at Sir Michaeli le 4 at Rydal. of orderec 

0 bi under coffin to be heart of oak, and covere 9 rec 

leather; and died Jan 8, Ben aged 55. 1. Naben 

end ofthe N. tranſept pf the abbey; chur 

is a white marble farcophagusy with a 1 of Hiſtor 
ſittting on it, reclining on her left arm, holding in he 

band a pen, wic which ſhe svrites in a book,” while tri 
| a books lic Wär her feet, Belts! 18 5 epicaph: 


6 nk 8 


Thi 


wi; To the. memory 
* Chriſtopher 1 _ of Cark- hall 18 jp LIE in y the county of 
_Laacaſter, eſg · w rerpaius ate depoh ted in A 7 5 near uk place; 
* M. was ſou of ,Curwep Raw lipſon, memþer of parliswent for the 1082 
of Lancaſter Elizabeth Monk, daughter and 8080 of 9 
e cs „ lord biſhop hs I er to G Jen, ! bk 


Li Wen: Hina of Fire, r. 863. 5 
; 4 2 A Y 


RAW LEN SON, 


of Albemarle. The ſaid Chriſtopher was of Queen Dur K  Oafor 
fg tall published the Saton verſion of “ Bas de Sonor % 
« Philo 4 75 ut the Saxon language. He-was born in yo vai of 
N geld 5 J in Effex, June 13, 1677, and died in an. 17 e beg. 
15 monsment was erected purſo amt to the will of his couſin an 
cobeireſs Mei. Mary Blake, younget daughter of Roger More 
of Kirkby Lonſdale, in the county ef Weſtmoreland, ſerjeant at la 
and atharine Rawlinſon, filter of, the ſaid Curwen Rawliaſon, 


1 


of Fot a ihe ' pedigreeſ v), ſee . Sandford's Genealo- 
66 gical my of the ne at and Queekis of England, 
; | ; 66 1 707; .» 
in | 
he [3], Sandford ſays a « « Newhall.” when Pk ſay 15 library, which ive 
Sce edit. 1707, p. 454 the largeſt calle#ticn then in 52 
. ſe] It is believe 4. editors of the Britain, was fold by auktion, 1731. 
the © Biographia Britannica,” vol. VI. p. epitaph convicts them of a miltake, i is 
ly 257, article E. Vous, bote ny con- dating bas death Jave 3, 1733. 
es ſound him with Thomas Rawlinſon, | ' 
d | »] King Edward IV. by Elizabeth Loey 
Id, * e ſuppoſed, but, N 
tin⸗ ei to Vincent, by Jane Shore) _ 
era HR oy dite 
ful OX ' br 5 57 9273 
hius | I * f 
: abies Plantagener, Viſcount Liſte, 
| Gorergar of Calais and Kor. of the Garters 
who, by Elizabeth Grey, 
Sifler and Heir to John Grey, Vi Lifle, 
438 8 had iſſue 3 . 
Bridget, i | An Frances ; who firſt max 


Tohn Baſſet, Eſq; mY T 
2 Ela: by . 


iſſue 1 
* ..Anthon Monk, Biggs 
who, by Mary, "Dawgbter of Richard Arſcot, 20. had oY 


N Kut. 5 


vi ' rsd, Darn er of Sia George dai Fu 
had 1 cue 
2 — FIR * wad | | 
Thomas, George, Dore of Abele, Nickels Biſhop af ,. 
- 10 Kot. of the Gerte, Kc. Prog Hereford; who; 
le tid by Ang Clirghs, had * Sofanne, Daoghier | 
f * L Te. Peng E 
5 © "had iſſue 
$3456 HR "I 
* af the Garter, be 2 
Har 5 e 58 — —— ; whey 
15 town GK en wv83 
9 an — 2 bo . 
pÞ F ; 6 
| $0  Chriftoo\ er Rawtiolan, Eſq ſo "I 
CY CANE WEIR 10 dcin . . SE, and 
do Vor. XII. ""Þ a 2 _ Godfarher 
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« x965 * where alſ6'is aptint[s]of the monument erected 
by him to his grandfather and mother in the church of 
St, Mary's, at Cartmell, in Lancaſhire. There are two 
engrayings. of him; one in a wig and night-gown, in 
a frame of oak leaves, engraved by Nutting, With his ini- 
tials ina cypher at the corners, and his arms quartering a 
chevron between 3 lions heads, and Ar. fretty Gu. a chief 
Az. Another, by Nutting alſo (mentioned in Granger), in 
the ſamo plate with four others, viz. Robert, his grandfather; 
Curwen, his father; Elizabeth, his mother, and Dr. Ni- 
cholas Monk, Biſhop of Hereford, his mother's father, 
There is likewiſe a mezzotinto half ſheet, by Smith, 


' * Sandford ſays. betb the Doke _ | / Godfather e, Chriſtopher Duke of Abbe. 


and Docheſs ſtood Sponſors. 


marle, He died vamarried,. an. 8, 1733. 


Arms of the Rawlinſons, Gules; two Bars, gemells, between 3 Eſcallops, 


| Argent Motto; Feſtina lentè. N 


[x] This print is engraved by Nut- 
ting, and infcribed at bottom, as fol- 
lows: 4 Viro nobili & ornatifflimo, | 


„ lrerarum patrono, Chriſtophoro 


« Rawlinſon, de Lark, io comitatu 
« Lancaftriz, armigeroz qui ne dulcis 
« memoria àvi ſui hogorabilis. et 
«.matris char ſime peteat, monu- 
4% mentum . boc- æternati facrum eſſe 
6 yoluit.”” In the center of this in- 


ſcription is a ſhield, .quartering 'the / 


arms of Rawlinſon, Plavtagenet, Cur- 
wen, & Monk; with the motto of the 
Rawliaſo s affixed. The epitaph runs 
thus: “ Near this place lyeth the 
body of that moſt. learned and honeft 
counſellor at law Robert Rawlinſon, of 
Lark Hall io Certmell in Laucsſhire, 
and of Gray's Ion in Middleſex, eig 
His great integrity, joined with a pro- 
found knowledge of the law,” made 
him efteemrd /and admired by all that 
knew hem be was juftice of the 
pesce of Quorum, and of Oyer and 
Terminer for the counties Palatine of 
. Lancaſter and Cheſter to king Chailes 
1; gest ſufferer for bis loyalty ro 
kigg Charles, I, vicechamberlain of 


| the "city and .cotnty of Chefter to 
Charles carl of Darby ; be lived be- 
lov-d of all, and fo be dieglamented, 5 
He married 


Oct, £1, 7665; s 
the prüden ant Willon (eldeſt dabgh- 
tet of Thomas Wilſon of Haverſham 
Halb in Wel morelhnd, eſq ) who died 
1686, aged 66 ; and was buried in the 


Fame grave with him z by whom he 
c : | , | 
Jefe Curwen Rawlinſon, efg, hi eldelt 


1 4.1} =>8&% 


love of his country, and died in it 
48, being burgeſs for Lan- 
cuſter in the Parliament convened 


2688, pry a2 and was buried in the 


chancel of St. Mary's, Warwick. 

Next Robert Rawlinſon lyeth the 
remains of the truly pious and religi- 
ous Elizabeth Rawlinſon, wife of Cur- 
wen Rawlinſon of Lark, efq. (daugh- 
ter and cobeit of the loyal Dr. Ni- 
cholas Monk, Lord Bilhop of Here- 


ford) a great aſſiſtant in the Reſtora- 


tion to his brother, the moſt noble 
George Mink duke of + Albemarle, 


and fon of Sir Thomas Monk of Po- 


theridge in Devonſhire, knt. She was 
z molt dutifol daughter of the church 
of England as well as of a prelate 
of it; being a ſublime pattern of holy 
piety, 1 true chariry; 1 Chriſtian bu- 
mility, a ſaithfol friendſhip, a religi- 
- ous care pf her children, and à divine 
patience uoder the torture of the ſtone, 


and with which ſhe refigned her bes- 


venly foul, Sept. 27, 1691, aged 43, 
Teaving two fonts Mook Rawlinſon, 
who! died 1695, aged 21, and lyeth 
buried by herz add Chriſtopher Rau- 
linfon, efq, now living, born in Efiex, 
1677, who, in memory of bis grand- 
father, and moſt dearly beloved an- 


good mother, ected this monument 
ubecv.“ e above is an exact 
copy of the plate. 


2 * ö 43 repfe 
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cepreſenting-im.younger,; and of a more comely perſc — 
Fe A yy 99-214. | ly perſon, | 
than e ther of the.gngravings. It is dated Ann 0 C1 3. 
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RICHARDSO N. 85 en bt g . cl 484 A 
C SON (Saupzr). Of this celebrated 


1 ſome memoirs will, pe, found in a former volume; l. XI. 
which is only mentioned here, in. order to. correct a flight © 7 


miſtepreſentation. Thongh Was born, ! 5 
0 were not SA of that county, es 
ather a farmer. He had APR grammar-ſchool edu- 
CA in the neighbourhood of the place of. bis, birth 
and e 


*y y 


ROBINSON. (AxgstA3ia), was deſcended from a Sir Jobn 


* 


good family in the county of Leiceſter. Her f: Hawkins' 

g 34% ͤ YM. „ . 1 430 N r. fathe awkins's 
trig, . e Knit kn, by Mgt, and 2e7 

„to perfect himſelf in his. ſtudies, trvciled LV 

922 i . | | to 1. * 

Rome, he returned, 1e England, and ſettling in London f 20. 


married a woman of ſome fortune | 
only child, the ſubject of the Foe Fj OY 
fancy of this his daughter, Mr. Robinſon had the Taos. 
tune to loſe his wife. By a ſecond marriage lie had another 
Ws.” who Was baptized Margaret. Mr. Robinſon 
5 or ſome time laboured under 2 Uiſorder in his eyes 
which terminated in the loſs of his fight, and deprived 6 | 
of he eee himſelf and his family by the 
ici of bi pope ces ths en ber m e 
make à proviſion for tae eee, ae apart 
children te a, profeſhon.;.. Anaſtaſia, ENTS — dil. 
1 in her childhood an car for muſic, * & by 
A % 5 linger; and other motives determined them to 
S e of Peggy a miniature- painter. The ſecond Mrs. Ro- 
inlon was poſſeſſed of a imall income, which, under che 
direction, of her huſband, was appropriated to the inſt | 
_ of the two children; bat all the endeavours. of | far 
C7 O00 ie 1y your were. in xaings; the thghted 
ber and, deviating into, her ſiſter's track, would learn 
ing but muſe, . Vielding, therefore, to this ſtrong 


- propenſity, Mr. Robinſon placed her under Bononcini 


and afterwards fent her to Paris, where being. 
Meri ner ID Tais, where bei g committ 
A* tuition, of. Rameau, and having a —— 
creat powers of execution,” the artined to'ſuch's des 
+ Aion anfioging, as ſet her upon & lexel with the 
olt celebrated performers of the ume; but, having a na- 
Aaa 2 . 


PX 


ROBINSON. 


tural baſhfulneſs, which ſhe could never overcome, and be- 
img beſides wet in ſtatuite than the Yowelt of 3. r. 7 


could never be prevailed on w becothe u public finger, but 


ſpent her life in obſcurity. On the other hand, Anaſtaſia, 


who had been committed to the care of Dr. \Croft, but wa; 


_ _ _ Father leſs midebted to nature for the gift of voice than her 
iter, proſecuted her ſtudies with the” utmoſt induſtry 
Wich the aſſiſtanee of her father, ſhe became fach a miſtreſz 


of che Trahan — , that ord 33 In it, 
and to repeat with the utmo propriety rety paſſages from the 
poets [a]. To remedy ſome defects in her finging, and 


to make e Italian modulation familiar to ber, the aſſiſt. 


ance of Sandoni, a celebrated teacher, was called in; but 


all that could be done by him, and the lady called the Ba. 
roneſs, a finger in the opera, then greatly cateſſed, in tlieſe 


refpeQs, was but little; the had a fine Voice, and an ex- 


_ tenhve'compaſs, but ſhe wanted a tice and diſeriminating 
ear to make her à perfect finger. Her firſt public appear- 
z#nce was in the concerts performed at that time in York- 


buildings and at other places, in which ſhe fung, and ge- 
nerally 1 herſelf on che harpfichord. Her fa- 
ther had careful 

erted his utmoſt efforts in the improvement of her mind: 


the advantages ſhe derived from theſe inſtances of his af- 


feQtion, added to her own good ſenſe and amiable qualities, 
confifting in a ſtrictly yirtuous diſpoſition, a conduct full 
of r to her ſuperiors, and an undiſſembled courteſy 
and affability to others, mixed with 'a chearfplneſs that 
diffaſed itſeif to all around her, were vifible in the recep- 
tion ſhe met with from the public, which was of fuch a 
kind as ſeemed to enſure her ſucceſs in whatever ſhe under- 
took. Enconi by the counterignce of ſorge perſons of 
high rank, Mr. Robinſon took a houſe in Golden-ſquare, 
and had concerts, and alſo converſations on certain days 
in every week, which were the tefort of all who had any 


| _ pretenſions 10 politeniels. At the time when Mrs. Toff 


aud Margarita retired from the ſtage, ſcarcely any female 
fingers worth hearing were left. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, Mrs. ' Robinſon ' was prevailed on to appear 
on the frage. The firſt opera Me Fil by was that of 

F ' | | . 5 b » | ſome 
reli ie tut, when the re gegeben 
formed on the ſtage, the was not more Sir Jobs How ba, and an account of 
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ly attended to her education, and had ex- 
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rn. great base. In 
jus Scavyolaj' eEtipus, 
« Floridantey?!. „Furies,“ 
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724 aft ASI ENTS. 
| maſter Dr. Oraſt, The earl was: 
"years .at £90 ome. 4 1 0 — 4 

RE iſed to 80 for the recovery 
| IM 80. 2 chat car, at 
22 IK till x 1 Rr . ar 
95 to @ at; nt en 
5 72 5 Fug d 8h of Mrs. Moan at Parſdn' 
Sten, ſhe hag a king « oh Geng, am there; in which 
Bononcini, „Toi, Greene, and ottiers-of that 
„were frequent. perfarmen... Hie lordſhip had alſo 
| vent dining parties, Whꝛm he entertained . with 
mulic, and, what was little deln 1 
, his adventures during bis. long par- 
ticularly while he commanded * "Ih that king- 
dom, Thile he was upon journeys, he was: frequently in 
_ of petiſhing jo want of food; Ind, when he ould 
tit, ay ſa often Re RN to. dreſs. it We, that he 
cook; and ſuch was the eg of babit, 
"that, vill ſable 


din conſtantly of his 
8 dreſhing. 122 N 


who. have dinec with him at 
arſon's Green ſay, that he had a dreſs for the purpoſe, 
Uke that, of a tavern cook ; and that he uſed to retire 
from his co an haut before dinner-time; and, 
having N his culinary. affairs, . wand 0 
propedy dreſſed, and de bis e 


| Bret, KO GE Gasse, was. \ Ave, 715 
„ in o gifs and 2 the-rſt IL of 
1 vodoubted educatiqn It à private ſchool near the Mews, whore, 122 
E or been frequently, Ag ales he nc . 
learnin y made any whate 


It was 15 


Re ©: O » . 4 I 3 


| _ Hill he had gained, — 8 2 
| began to aſpirę to literature. He then enerted that 
| induſtry and application. which. conſtitpted — pa 
of his character; and, with no aid but his es abilitic 
| _ - overcame all other difficulties Which ſtood in the way « 
' An acq with learning and ſcience. May 3, 173 
5 | be og er the Cuſtom-hopſe where he executt 
= ol pace mA ho with indu MF 
W- ß pry, attention, and integrity... By the ſt ba 1 
1 2 in the offer; and on the iſt af April, 1747, heb des 
ide principal of that department to which he belong i. 
©  -pader the title of © Clerk of the Certificates, a poſt wf [= 
e held, and of which he performed the buſineſs; ali _ 
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e eee 


Is 


wv whole l. g of pt 


3 1 formerly » well . for his regard to Virtũ. 


with It and .critical No 2 
Jl, 


s 85 
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attention; to theſe alone he 
ds ons bam bee. te cn of 
u vits, Win ev ' 
kr led them to the K 


he was introduced to the Society Antiquaries 
12752; of which he became « « Very uſeful mem. 


48 us nokia denegatur din mivere, reli quamus ali- 


| 404 yo nos vixiſſe teſtemur Was his favourite apho- 
15 


execution of this undertaki be con · 

as the n object of his life. With this he 
filled Tun b Heep f d end had the. hap-⸗ 
pineſs to ſee it co f 


gether with - fives © the. artiſta, and characters of their 


Works; and forms evo. volumes of i imperial folio, under the _ 


GN ©; dy C. Rogers, 
Leſq. F. 8. a IF. S. A. printed by ]. Nichols, 1778. 
The N d Fm oi Ryland babre, 
and o original drawings in the 


Batida F . 2 V Fe: 
— Ro | By 
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and his own. The heads of the different painters, and 2 
variety. of fanciful decbrations;/ are alſo. 11 . in 4 peculiar” 
ſtyle of engraving on wood, by Mr. Simon Watts; and 
the whole may be confidered as a performance which at 

once reflects ov. on the country, Well as on the. 
liberaliry of the undertaker, who®rieither' was, nor is it 
ſuppoled ever expected to be, feimburſec the great expence 
he had incurred in the execution of: Mr. rs, W. 
ever, had the pleafure” of Khowing "that the” Hook was 
| pre in the moſt reſpectable cabmets ;"in the Royal Li- 
rary particularly, and in thoſe of the Emperor of Ger. 

Rs the Empteſs of Ruſfa, the King $54 the 

Britiſh Muſeum, the Society of Antiquaries, the R opt 
Academy, and in many other very capital collections both | 
in this Lede and on the continent. Hd ſtudia,“ 
fays our worthy author from Cicero, * z46leſcentiam alunt, 
0 dene gutem oblectant, ſecundam rem ornant}” adveiſis 
rfugium ac ſolatium præbent, delectant domi, non 

. e ſoris, ernoctant nobiſcum, pere inantur, 

« ruſticantur.” Not long before his desth, Mr. Rogers 
- had an intention of diſpoſing of the remaining copies in 
Twelve Numbers, one to be publiſhed eyery ther month, 
at one guinea each number; 4 eres Which His ill health 
prevented his adopting, though the propoſals for* i were 
printed. Beſides this 585 A. Rogers printed an ano- 
nymous ! Tranſfation of Dante's Ing, 71782, in Ito. 
In the performance of this, he chiefly attended to giying 
the 5 of his author with fidelity ; che character of a 
t not ſeeming to have been the obj jeet of bis ambition. 
He ala publithed ! in che Archzologia, vol. III. p. 35, a 
paper on the antiquity of horſeſhoes ; and in vol. VI. p. 10), 
an account of certain maſks from the Muſt Uto ſhore. A 
curious letter of his, to Mr. Aſtle, on ſome ancient blocks 
uſed in-printing, ma may be ſeen in Gent. Mag. vol. LI. p.169 
and another paper, v which was read at ile clety of Antiqua 

ries, Feb, 18, 1779, 3s preſerved in vol LIV. p. 2 

Mr. Rogers Was never married.” In ae toy be 
near relations he ed à domeſtic life, without engaging 

| in. or intereſting | imſelf Fhout, ” HD 45-05 wy 
contentions... "I I 


Stranger ta . DIRT ag... 
© The good man walk d! innoxious wre! bis age. Fore 


40 the boſom of retirement, when, Hee! from buſineſs, 
in the converſation of friends, and in attentions to nennt, 
r he wore, W days. * — 1 of 
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1 him; and on ;T LEY 
lown and over i F 
brutality” hat Reher 6 boy. 75 

period bis conſtitution Sade Tec! 

bf ſeveral friends ibout this. juneure. x 
proaches of death "more" indifferent. to 
{rough the ſimmer; and, when that, Meh way —_— 
hoſe who were about him kin pereeiyed that his difſo-, 
lation was near.” At len r ſtru ſome: ume | 
with his- diforder, he reſigned | to 12 at. 2, 2 and. | 
41 1 0 n. in_the family Yaule in Se. ; Lawrence, 5 


ound. 

blowing epitaph he left t his repreſentative, 
ee 90 "Us tomb, br to omit. i pleaſure. 7 2 
contains ſomething”! bac a an | mice every per © 
b | 
eee + iin 
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SA en {hide Tonio eli Saane label | 


. hyfician,, 5 0 March 7, 1699, at Penna - Macor, 3 — 
ö 


ortppal.”” „Who was an opulent merchant, 


\ mirage hi ve him a beral education; x 
0 ing Ar dif 115 rae ho at the age of cighteen . 
F nately bent on lie profeſſion of I. Nes his pro- 
| tection, arid He was andebted to Nunes: Ribeiro. has. 
mother's brother, who was a ph — of confiderablc re- 
505 at 1 for the © wy. of *; 


21758 ear "org a the intment cf | 
fician yas town ol . in ee for w 2 : 
x is the cuſtom of that country, he bad à ſmall p ation. | 


PE, His ſtay at this however, was but ſhort, i | 
FL (efirous” of fn more of the. world, and of 3 
5 himſelf in his profeſſio Wich this view be came and 
* 88 eee 15 nt 

old © Dake 


5b gen it as his opinion, that the complaint originated from 
zen tion. At the end of fix months the empreſs died, and the 


f his dilig d e a 
gence and merit to obſerve, 
E 8 ho 23 5 4 


TY haave to recommen th 
Ee n : Sod ate Av 


be one. of the 


e Tal if ee uifa, he was in- 


formed that his father was lately dead; and that bis me. 
cher, in an unſucceſsful ere wich the Portugueſe ad. 
miraity, bad loft the greater part of her fortune. He im. 
mediately affigned over his own little claims and expeCtz. 
| tions in Portugal for her ſupport. Soon. after his arrival 
Ast. Peterſburg, Dr, Bidloo ( (fon of op phyſician 
of that name), who was at that time 8 to the 

| reſs, gave him an a e in the Phe at Moſ- 


1 c. where he remaine 


he was preſent 
ſiege of Aſoph, where he was Atiacked with a 


| ons fever, and, when he began to recover, found him ul 
In a tent, abandoned by his attendants, and plundered of 
is papers and effects. In 1740, he was appointed one of 
we phyſicians to the court, and conſulted ite mpreſs, 
1 who had for eight years been labourin under a . 
- cauſe of which had newer been tier del 
Dr. Sanches, in à convetfation with the prime. miniſter, 


34, when 2 was employed 
2 to the army, in a Nia e 


ne in one of the kilneys, and adinitted only of palliz- 


truth of bis opinion was confirmed TiſeQion. Soon 

after the death of the'Empreſs, Dr. 9 jenny 

by the regent to the office of firſt. ph 

lutiom of 1742, which placed Elizabeth 

_ throne, deprived him of all his appointments. Hardly 2 

EY 225 1 815 that he did not hear of ſome of tis friends 15 
? ood he Be; and it was fiot without 1 


5 ed leave to retire. from Rufha, 
: nds 84 d colt him 1200 pounds Rech a 
E 


2 ry of St. Peterfbu „of which he va 
an honors r; and in return. 9 10 gr 
dim a pet of forty unds 


annum. 

reſidence in Ruf he kae dien of. kie fitn 
Curt, to eſtablim 2 co e e Jeſuits in 
N China, who who, in return for of 7 5 and other 
nts, Co rs "RE. , togerher . 
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preſs, 

en the | | 

nee. the liberality. wirk w 

uſter, bis relations and friends, 

1 will not permit us to inſert, have been related. by 

alliz- Magellan. He was of an infirm habit of 

fo E nt, omen 
poſition to 

580 ary, and for Lea 

wp derable time before his death he was confined to is gant? 

m the ments. The laſt vifit he made was, in 17 Ba, to the rand 

dly 2 uke of Rute, who was then at Paris. In September 

*. 1784, de perceived that His eng Wan approdebing, and be = 

h d. died on the iath of OA — Flis library, | 

5 which was eonfiderable, he e hiv brother, 

e dil Dr. Marcello Sanches, who. was Mkewift a. pupil of Boet- 

e v have, and who refided- at N His manuleripes 

pH (among which) Veſites 2 cot! e nomber of papers on 


3g n chovicat fabjeRts; tre letters white by. Kim to Boerhaave, | 
Jon at Van Selen, Gene Haller, Weelhof, Pringle, Fother- . | 
, and other learned men) nate in the 1 of Dr. | a 
ndry, His printed works, on the ongin of the venereal 
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waſter of the Temple, and 
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l Ny 
diſeaſe and other. ſub {are well known to: Walken 
deres but hin ” ng _ 
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t have been profoundly v is, o Ads 


n- edel! „ ines elf nie out mie 1534 eur 
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jeſty, was born in Verkſhire: 3 
ſome time at the —— to ood 


i learning, and 


minſter, where:tin ſtudied: unden s erleben Dr. Feind. 
outhful miſtake, which ren - 


While here, he fell into a 
dered his pontinuance at tho ſe 


his relations, hd 8 wn - 
n, dented Mr. Sh 
With dim in api baer dee t. MraBlckwell E 


minary uneaſy. to himſelf and; 


chat time Profoſſor of Greek, —— mught hat is called in 
Scotland the Bojan Glaſs, in the Mariſcha College of Aber- 

deu: however be was publiſhing his % BAHquiry into the 
2 Lie and ritings of Hombre” fo thas Mr, Sharpe's friends 
Judged he might heve n fair opportunity af making a con- 
fderable. — in the Greek language, under à perſon 


fo emigently tkilled- in it. Mr Blickmell was appointed 
Profeffor. of Greek; when he cobld not tas herhimſelf has 
ſometimes drcoed) muſter th iſ e 


but by ſtudy and teaching others;:he 


vances, and became: at length one of the beſt Greek ſchalars 


bs. immun Tous 


Ai n 05-18 $129 8 ee e, 2090 ears; 
fa} "Of. whom fome memoirs Hive 6s could ave Sh 

been green | in 22. Hp. 24 here, 756; of the g rſt ebapter ef Jo 

r £5,—His - & iqyen,or gight; years before © was 


c 1723. 
oO — Sin a hog 


iy, and preſented 
in 1717. 3 2 . which were Soci- 


riſchal-callege 
= 22 res iy Gen, et an. There. tn Teng few, 


2 1728 ery. well qualified to 

Wok r ee 
3 of Dr. ter of John. But a welliknown fat 

— it drew from him the fol- 47 

lowing remarks: © ey Dr: Sage 8 ill in che remembrance of very 

< or whoever "beard Dr. Blatkwell of bis number!eſs ſtdolsrs, that 


e 38 kwell- never. read the firſt 


to mafer the firſt e of chapter of John in his claſs; and that 
9 very widely Dr. he always began with the. ſecond, 
true meaning in making it. which Sontaide the telatino- of the 


« Dr. — to ds eps of ee , ; "ik 


7 . - 4746, ans (herelars 
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art, wühget erin of Scotland. He ftudicd-Philoſo- 


jy under Mr. Willlam Duff (who-wrote ſome part of the 
e eee 


no pro-. 
toon? — — Auer the Door 


{niſhed his Aud iet an Aberdeen, herameup:to England, - 
and in a few years entered imo orders; and. after the trand-. . 
ation of the late Dr. 8 Deanery of St. © , 7 

was; Miniſter -Broad-way cf] ta 
1 5 7 — le nh r =. 

ls, of he Temple, when, on gecount; great learn- 
— the Boats fuceciſor; and —— ua 
tion. he-wad at big death,” mhich happened 2 the T W 
houſes Jan. % 4%, The Doctor never was. married. 
abilities amd attanments: os Bll th Ovens Knowledge 
were .conſpictons,-and; bis ſkill. in the Oriental . 
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| oh, 


By x 5 


extenſive and-uncomimen.-- His 


Mos va, and coma con- N. 
« ceived 222 2 


een coy ing E 7 


8 LF I (Pasa, e — „ 
Dean of St. Patrick x, being grandſon to Godwin Swift, ue , 
Dean's uncle, was in 1739 recommended by Switt tothe . 
notice of Pope, as the moſt valuable of zu in his fa- . 

8 —Þ£ He was firſt,” ſays the: Dran, ** a ſtudent in 
14 other; Geng J and finiſhed his ſtudies in Ox 
n aſſured 


1 that Mr. Swift and credit: 
« he hach a very taſte for wit, writes agreeable and 
* entertaining ; and is a perfect maſtir, equally fleet 


ein the beſt Greek and Roman authars. He hath a true 
« ſpirit for liberty, and with ali theſe advantages is entreme- 33 
ly decent and modeſt. Mr. Swift is heir to the hulc pa- 
* ternal eſtate of our at Goodrich, in Herefordſhire. -- 
© He is named Deane Swift, becauſe his great grandfather, 
„by the mother's fide; ———— who, having 
been one of the regici ks, had the good fortune to d;, 
* his neck b dying a year or two befote the Reſtoration.” 
He publiſhed, WISH An Elay N 
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"nie Elizabeth he and red were . 1 I 
and organiſts. - The ſrudies of T ſeem de have been 


wholly devoted to the ſervice of cho church, . 

not to be found to any muſicel of fongs, bal 

ot wigs, orany 0 22 5 2 55 of mafic framed | 
wath a view 


Or the many diſciples 
0 bud p his — Bird ſoems x poſ- 


feed the Wesen e n 


3 oint publication b 2 of the nobleſt 
—— ch « ene other — — for the ſervice 
urc erer appeared in anyageor country.{ a]. 
it has been commonly faid e e orgs | 
- nry VIII. rn his de- 
„ it may woll be doukted whether any eſtabliſnment 
of che leind was known till the beginn 2 
1 Tallis and 1 were ſe | 
organi royal chapel. - Notwithſtandin 12 on 4 
Fam eee Phat and Gu | 
he works of other men, the compoſitions. of — etl 
MN and elegant as they are, are ſo truly original, — 
may juſtiy be to be che father of the cathedral ſtyle; and, 
though: a like rind wen by the Italians to Pale-" 
firina, it is m joned, conſidering the time 
when Tallis” Leah, whether be ca derive the leaſt! 


A The verkobazrallagedies was « reviſſimer ls a 1 feste 
2, by Veutrollier in 157 with * ſacello' nuke et Organiftis.”, 
the title of Cantiones que An This work Was publiſhed under the 
* mente ſacrm vocaniur quiocde et” protection of a patent of queen Elias - 
„benin Avtoribus. Thoms Tal- beth the firſt. oh the! kind that bad 
* " $65 nano Birdo, 18 8 ie- ever been granted 

| : advantage 
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21 made he roy than. th 

it which, 1 J3, Was e | 

h ed a motet in forty FL Fey 

el Wl compoſition, en now de as, N Sir 

4 NM Notyyj e. 2 | 
1 the Romiſh re g G * 
** himſelf and his abe to, als alterations — ISL 
an ablic worſhip which ſucceeded the acceſſion o — 1 | 

7 ee eee auen of 
el the Engilſh litargy, which at that time were deemed W 
en moſt proper to be fung, namely, the two: morning ſervices... 
is Wl the one compretienting the © Vente Exultemas,” Tea: 
a 1 Deum,“ and ** Benediftus ;”? the other, which is: 721 
ed BY part of the Commanion-office, cn 8 « Ryne -. -i- 
les. « Eleiſon,“ “ Nieede Creed,” and San ag ale „ 5 
of- evening ſervi | ; containing the pe ſagnificat” and; 166 Nune $4 I A .. 


called Tallis's firſt ſervice, as being the firſt of two 
by him. He alſaſet muficalnotes tothe Preceoand Beſponk 


on ſolemn octafions. in all places where. Ne chal ſerviae 


de- 15 performed. As to the 1 7 of Tallis in his firſt ſexyice, 


I theſe are comprehended in that-which:is, —.— IE 


and compoſed that Litany which for its excellence is — 4 — | | 


4 25 F 


ent they are no Other than, e of Marbeck in his book of © 
cer d: the 


Ren” Common-p er note 


nſes are, ſomewhat differ © 


ated et, Wat is to y, in the tenor part, 99 5 
Was tain the melody; but Tallis has improved them by the addi- 


eru- tion of three parts, and thereby formed a judicious.contraſt * 
Mis, between the ſupplications of the prĩeſt and the ſuffrages of tha 
xj people as repreſented by the chdir. The ſervices of Tallis * 
and,” 


contain alfo chants 41 the Venite Exultemus, and the 


end that the hee may be ſung alternately by the choir, 2 


- 


Creed of St. Attanafius;” theſe are tunes that. divide each 
verſe of the pſalm or hy tn according to the pointing, to hb 


diſtinguiſhed By tlie two fides of the dean and the chanter. 
Two of theſe chants arcpubliſhed 1 in Dr. Boyce's Cathedral 
Muſic, vol. I. The care of ſelecting from the Common= - 
rarer e was a matter af . 


= 
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mentions 3 compleint sgeipſt tbe Court, 
but he declares it to be ill founded. 
He leems co do it from habit, origi» 


3 


s, "Tallis compoſed many anthems, 
He died Nov. 23, 188, and was buried in the pariſh 

church ef Greenwich in Kent; where there'is a braſs plate | 
*2. for him in che chancel; the infcription” on which was re- | 
pay be Jeen-in. Sir Join Bl ! 
5 tt ain ite, 0 « 
"of Popes, in the county of il * 
year 1595; was ſent in the g 
Cadiz in 1625, as captain 
dward Cecil being both ad- p 
miral of the fleet, and àlſo Hentenant-general, and lord 2 
Chaplain marſhal of the land-forces. Sept. 3, they joined the flect 5 
| worke + Plymoath, © where Sir Samuel Argel, who. had been e 
1 m__ ed-with 28 fail againſt the Dunkirkers, came up. 2 
Fe. erſbargz. with the admiral, r nine of their ſhips as prizes. f 
. Here they waited ſo long for. the arrival of the king (who ( 
knighted'feveral of the officers), that they did not weather 5 
che Liard till Oct. ꝙ; and were 13 days reaching Cales, | 
occafioned by a tempeſt, which Mr. Tooke, who appears 
to have been a conſiderable actor in the expedition, has 4 
well deſcribed in a poem, of whick it may be obſerved 5 

en paſſant, that the verſification is perfectly in the vitiated 

taſte of the times in which it was written; Bir the thoughts 
are juſt and manly, the poetry ſtrong and nervous, and 5 
the mon, ve every where correſpondent' and true. In a F 
mixture of proſe and verſe, Mr, Tooke proceeds to de- 5 
ſeribe the various diſtreſſes of the fleet, both in their 

fruitleſs attack, and unſucceſsful ſearch of the plate fleet. 
* Loud complaints,“ fays Hume 7 a}, were made againſt ö 
4 the court, for entruſting ſo important a command to a man | 
like Cecil, whom, though he poſſeſſed great experience, : 
Illu is obſervable that Mr Home, nating in motarchical principles · 27 1 
throughout his whole & Hiſtory,“ never imbibed. Cecil had bad great exfe- n 


rience, but never profited by any. This 
feature of chatafter is not yncomaen 
in the world, | "7 

1 — 5 66 the 


+ x 5 Of o K r. 
ische people judging by the event, eſteemed of very 

ts Fa ones BG did their misfortunes ceaſe with 
their voyage, A ſevere mortality attended the ſhips after 
their arriyal at Plymouth. For my own peculiar,” fays 
Mr. Tooke, . though outwardly I held up, and fair 
+ awhile after ; yet this forbearance wrought 10 little quit- 
| «© tance, that ſeveral diſeaſes (hence contracted) laid at 
1 length ſuch peremptory fetters of a warm bed and a 
« cautious diet over. me, that I was compelled to retire, 

« and verſe myſelf out of that profeſſion which I had for- 

« jnerly. been verſed. in for ſeveral years together.” _ 

In conſequence of theſe reſolutions, he retired to his 

paternal eſtate at Popes, where he purſued a learned in- 

timacy with the famous Selden, the learned John Hales of 
Eton-college, Mr. John Greaves, .and others; the laſt of 

whom, in the year 1651, dedicates ** A Deſcription of the 
„Grand Seignior's Seraglio, or the Turkifh Emperor's 
court,“ to“ his honoured and truly noble friend, George 
% Tooke, eſq. Here theſe extraordinaty geniuſes uſed to 

paſs their hours in the mutual improvement of their minds, 

and the cultivation of the virtues ; while their fellow-citi- 
zens, after imbruing their hands in civil carnage, were 
engaged in empty diſputations and idle conteſts. In this 
retirement he had the great affliction to loſe his wife, a 
woman of excellent virtues and uncommon endowments, 
On which occaſion he wrote various canſonets, and dedi- 
cated them to the memory of his deceaſed, very dear 
Wl 8 Tooke . . 

n the ſame year Mr. Tooke had a opportunity - 
of teſtifying 33 and his 6 «A 5 
* brief epitaph payed to the merit of my learned kinſman 
„Mr. John Greaves, deceaſed the 5th of October, 1682. 

The manor of Popes had been in this family from the 
year 1483. Mr. Thomas Tooke ſold it in 1664 to Ste- 
phen Ewre and Joſhua Lomax; and they the next year to 
Daniel Shotterden, of Eltham in Kent, eſq. He ſold it 
to col. Thomas Taylor; and Taylor to Sir David Mitchel, 
who gave it to his lady for life, and afterwards to his ne- 
phew John Mitchel, eſq. who is preſent poſſeſſor, or was 


bl She lies buried in the pariſh “ of Beere in Eaft-Kent, and wiſe 
charch of W in Hertfordſh:re of George Tooke, of Peres in the 
&f which the family of Tooke were 4* county of Hertford, eſq. groaning 
patrons), with this inſcription : & Here «© under corroption all rhar great day. 
leib the body of Auus Tookt, Sbe departed this life December 9, 
"eldeſt daughter to Thomas Tooke, gk a te 


Vor. XII. | B b b g ; | ſo 


” 
* 


3 ſio lately. They were likewiſe lords of the manor 
b | Wormley in Hertfordſhire, and patrons of the rectory. 
| For we find by the records, that Henry VIII, at the gif 
ſolution of the monaſtery of Eccleſia Sanctæ Crucis de 
Waltham, or Waltham Holy Croſs, granted the manor of 
Wormley, and the advowſon of the rectory, to Edward 
North and his heirs, at the rent of 1 C. 135: per ann. He 
- ſold it to Elizabeth Woodcliffe, from whom it came to 
William Woodcliffe of London. This William, by Eli- 
zzabeth his wife, daughter of Fiſher of Longworth, left x 
daughter Angelot, married to Walter Tooke, of Popes, 
in Hatfield, eſq. This Angelot, as. appears by her epi- 
taph [o] on the north ſide of the chaticel of Wormley 
church, was a ſecond daughter, in right of whom her 
0 huſband preſenred to the living alternis vicibus. It 
appears by Mr. Purvey's epitaph, who married lord Den- 
tiy's fiſter, that he alſo was patron. altern!s vicrbus. From 
hence it has been conjectured, that Mr. Purvey's father, 
5 John, married the elder ſiſter; and they were ſharers, 
in right of their wives, both of the manor and advowſon, 
till it fell Entirely to Tooke, upon the elder ſiſter's death, 
The Purveys preſented twice, and the Tookes four times ; 
and the firſt preſentation was Purvey's, as probably marry- 
ing the elder fiſtef. Ralph Tooke ſucceeded his father 
Walter, and, dying without iſſue, was buried at Eſſingdon, 
and divided the eſtate between his brothers George and 
8 John. George ſold his part to Richard Woollaſton, eſq. 
hs was gun-founder to Offver Cromwell. He left a ſon 
WW John, and John a ſon Richard, who conveyed it to Wil- 
ſiam Fellows, eſq. whoſe eldeſt forr Coulfton Fellows, eſa. 
, is preſent poſſeſſor. This Ralph Tooke died December 
22, 1635, aged 77 years. He mitfied Jatie, the daughter 
of Edward Byſh, of Smallfield in the conhty of Surrey, eſq. 
She died Dec. 8, 1648. George Tooke, our author, who 
had the other moiety, called Wormley-bury, died pol: 
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le] “ Hete lieth interred the body * cotnty of Oxford, eſc. which (aid 

of Angelot Tooke, wife of Walter „ William Woodcliffe was lord and 

„ Tooke, of Popes in the pariſh of *-parron of this mavor of Wormley. 

ii | % Biſhop's Hatfield, in the 2 of © And after the deceaſe of William 
5 4 Hertford, eſq . who had iſſue by hin © her "Huſband, the ſaid, Elizabeth 
eight ſons and four daughters. © married Edward Sazilby, efq. one 
. f % Which ſaid , Angelot was ſecond © of the barons of the Exchequet 
4 4 daughter, ſurviving fiſter, and co- 4 who,” together with her two fail 
( '« heir of William Woodcliffe, citizen * huſbande, lies alſo here buried. The 
t and mercer of London, eſq. and * faid Angelot Tooke died Moy it 
* Elizabeth his wiſe, daughter of 44 laſt, 1598. | | 
+ 4—» Fiſher, of Longwortk in he Fo 


ſeſſed of. it in the year 1675, aged 80 years. His device 
wis a hedge-hog ; and under it his family motto, MIL IT IA 
MEA MULTIPLEX.” On Which in his old age he wrote, 
„& key t6 the Hedgehog combatant ; and my motto.“ 
TOOKE (Tnomas), S. T. P. was bort in Eaſt- iter“ 
Kent, the ſon of Mr. Thomas Tooke, of the family of Hertferdſh. 
the Tookes of Beere. His father and grandfather were e- 158. 
| hearty ſufferers in the Royal cauſe. Their enterpriſing be Re. W 
5 zeal was ſeverely puniſhed by the prevailing party, and ac- Tooke. 
? knowledged at the Reſtoration by ſuch Lam as royal 
hands, tied down by promiſe and compoſitions, could afford. 
His education was firſt at St. Patil's fchool, chiefly under 
the care of Mr. Fox, to whom he owed many obliga- 
tions, and to whoſe family he was 4 conſtant and gene- 
rous benefactor. I hence he went to Corpus Chriſti Col- 
lege, Cambridge; and while batchelor of arts was choſei 
fellow; ke learned Df. Spencer, and the body, havin 
a juſt regard to his falents and improvemetit; It was abou! 
that period that he engaged in the ſchool of Biſhop Stort- 
ford, whoſe” reputation was then in ruins, and had no- 
thing to recommend it but the name of Leigh [A], not 
yet out of mind. At the requeſt of Dr. Tooke, a new 
ſchool: was built, by evntriburions of the gentlemen of 
Hertfordſhire and Eſſex, and of the young gentlemen who 
had been educated at -Biſhop Stortford. The ſchoot was 
thus raiſed to a great degree of fame, as the living num- 
bers 8 ſent by Dr. Tooke to his own and 
other colleges atteſt; and conſiderably increaſed the trade 
of the town, by ſuch a beneficial concourſe, He revived. 
the arinual” ſchool -feaft here, and charged his eſtate with a 
yearly. preſent to the preacher on that occafion. Dr. 
Tooke gave alfo to this ſchool library a legacy of ten 
pounds for books, which are added to it: ind procured 
a great number of valuable authors from gentlemen that 


pich fail were his ſcholars. By his intereſt and care the gallery in 
lord and the ehurch, for the uſe of the ſchool, was erected. He 
Wormley- RS ty | | FM 8 . 

| Wang [4] The library at Biſbop Stortford, been kept vp till this time. Mr. Tho- 
Bey lays Dr. Salmon, is well furniſhed'by, mas Leigh; his, ſon, B. P. was infti- 
, eſq. . the diligence of the maſters. The firſt tuted to this vicarage, 1680. He 
N fa encouragement I find given to it, was | gave a good number of his own books, 
, 


by Mr. Thomas Leigh, of the family and a hovſe of 40s. per aon the rent 
pf Leigh in Chethire, who was maſter of which he appointed far a yearly en- 

ere, and induced fome of the gentle- tertaincgent ſor thoſe that are at the 
| wen at their leaving the ſchool. to viſitation of che library. * ö 
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1255 e to this church a chalice of 201. value] und 

ied May Teds after more than thirty years intent and 
ſucceſsful urs here. He was buried in the pariſh 
church of Lamborn in Eſſex, of which he had been rector 


oy . 


from the year 1707. 


TVE (Cnztsrornes), born dt Weſtminſter, and 
brought up in the royal chapel, was muſical preceptor to 


5 panes Edward, and probably to the other children o Henry 


III. In 1545, he was admitted to the degree of doctor in 
muſic at Cambridge; and in 1548 was incorporated a mem- 
ber of the univerſity of Oxford; in the reign of queen Eliz- 
abeth he was organiſt of the royal chapel, and a man of ſome 
literatufe. In muſic he was excellent; and notwithſtand- 


ing that Wood, ſpeaking of his compoſitions, ſays they are 


Hawkins has tranſcribed at length. The Acts of the 


antiquated, and not at all valued, there are very few com- 
pofitions for the church of equal merit with his anthems. 
In an old comedy, or ſcenical ea” whichever it is 
Proper to call it, with the following whimſical title, When 
you ſee me you know me,” by Samuel Rowley, printed 


int 613, wherein are repreſented in the manner of a drama 


ſome of the remarkable events during the reign. of Henry 
VIII, is a converſation between prince Edward and Dr. Tye 
on the ſubject of muſic, which, for its curioſity, 5 172 


\pol- 


© ſtles,“ mentioned in this dialogue, were never completed; 


but the firſt fourteen chapters thereof were in 1553 printed 
by Wyllyam Seres, with the following quaint title; * The 
% Ads of the Appoſtles, tranſlated into Englyſhe metre, 
<« and dedicated to the kynges moſt excellent maieſtye by 
“ Chriſtofer Tye, Doctor in muſyke, and one of the Gen- 


ec tylmen of hys graces moſte honourable Chappell, wyth 


notes to eche Chapter, to ſyng and alſo to play upon the 
Lute, very neceſſarye for ſtudentes after theyr ſtudye, to 
« fyle theyr wyttes, and alſoe for all Chriſtians that cannot 


Do, Tags 00 reade the good and godlye ſtoryes of the lives 


of Chriſt hys Apoſtles.” The dedication is, To the 
cc yertuous and godlye learned prynce Edwarde the VI.“ 
and is in ſtanzas of alternate metre. ' © | 
The Acts. of the Apoſtles,” ſet to muſic by Dr. Tye, 
were ſung in the chapel of Edward VI: and probably in other 
places where choral ſervice was performed; but the ſuccels 


of them not anſwering the expeQation of their author, he 


applied himſelf to another kind of ſtudy, the compoſing of 
muſic to words ſelected from the Pſalms of David, in four, 


five, and more parts; to which ſpecies of harmony, - 
| wan 


want of a better, the name of Anthem, a corruption of An- 
tiphon, was given. In Dr. 4 5 collection of cathedral 
muſic, lately publiſhed, vol. II. is an anthem of this great 
muſician ; ** I will exalt thee,” a moſt perfect model for 
compoſition in the church ſtyle, whether we regard the 
melody of the harmony, the expreffion or the contrivance, 
or, in a word, the general effect of the whole, In the Aſu- 
molean MS. fol. 189, is the following note in the hand- 
writing of Antony Wood: Dr. Tye was a peeviſh and 
© humourſome man, eſpecially in his latter days; and ſome- 
« times playing on the organ in the chapel of Qu. Eliz.. 
« which contained much muſic, but little delight to the ear, 
« ſhe would ſend the-verger to tell him that he played out 
of tune; whereupon he ſent word, that her ears were out 
* of tune. The ſame author adds, that Dr. Tye reſtored 
church-mufic after it had been almoſt ruined by the diſſolu- 
tion of abbies. . | | 


VOLTAIRE (Mamrz-Fraxcts  Arnover pe), Neves 
gentleman of the bed-chamber to the king of France, an- 3 
cient chamberlain to the king of Pruffia, and member of toriqae, 
the academies of Paris, Rome, Florence, Bologna, Lon- Cen, | 
don, &c. was born at Paris, Feb. 20, 1694. His father, * 
Francis Arouet, was ancien notaire au Chatelet,” and 1784,6.420. 
treaſurer of the chamber of accounts; his mother, Mary- - 
Margaret Daumart. At the birth of this extraordinary 
man, who lived to the age of 85 years and ſome months, 
there was little probability of his being reared, and for a 
conſiderable time he continued remarkably feeble. In his 
earlieſt years he diſplayed a ready wit and a ſprightly imagi- 
gination : and, as he ſaid of himſelf, verſes before 
he was out of his. cradle. He was educated, under Father 
Pore, in the college of Lewis the Great; and ſuch was his 
proficiency, that many of his Eſſæys are now exiſting, which, 
though written when he was between 12 and 14, ſhew no 
marks of infancy. The famous Ninon de PEnclos, to 
vhom this ingenious boy was introduced, leſt him a le- 
ficy of 2000 livres, to buy him a library. Having been 
ſent to the equity ſchools on his quitting college, he was 
ſo diſguſted with the dryneſs of the law, that he devoted 
himſelf entirely to the Muſes. He was admitted into the 
company of the Abbé Cheaulicu, the Marquis de la Fare, 
tie Duke de Sully, the Grand Prior of Vendome, Marſhal 
Vilars, and the Chevalier du Bouillon; and caught from 
dem that eaſy taſte and delicate humour, which dif- 

| B bb 3 tinguiſhed 


VOLTAIRE.. 


einguhed the court of Lewis XIV. Voltaire had early 
imbibed a turn for ſatire; and, for ſome Philippics againft 
the government, was impriſoned a!moſt a year in the Baſ- 
tile. He had before this period produced the tragedy of 

_ «© Oedipus,” which was repreſented in 1718 with great 
ſucceſs; and the Duke of Orleans happening to ſee it per- 
formed, was ſo delighted, that he obtained his, releaſe 
from priſon. The poet waiting on the duke to return 
thanks; Be wiſe,” faid the duke, and I will take care 
„of you.” I am infinitely obliged,” replied the young 
man; ** but I intreat your royal. highneſs not to trouble 
© yourſelf any further about my lodging or board.“ His 
father, whoſe ardent wiſh jt was that the ſon ſhauld have 
been an advocate, was preſent at one of the repreſentations 
af the new tragedy : he was affected, even to tears; em- 

* braced his ſon amidſt the felicitations of the ladies of the 
court; and never more, from that time, expreſſed a wiſh 
that he ſhould become a lawyer. About 1920, he went to 
Bruſſels with Madam de ee The unhappy 
but celebrated Rouſſeau being then in that city, the two 
5 ts met, and ſoon conceived an unconquerable ayerfion 
5 or each other. Voltaire ſaid one day to Rouſſeau, who 
woas ſhewing him An Ode to Poſterity,” This is 2 
| | letter which will never reach the place of its addreſs.” 
| Another time, Voltaire having read a ſatire which Rouſſeau 
1 thought very indifferent, was adviſed to ſuppreſs it, leſt it 
Y mould be imagined that he had loſt his abilities, and 
| F preſerved only his virulence,” Such mutual reproaches 
| ſoon inflamed two hearts already ſufficiently eſtranged. 
Voltaire, on his return to Paris, produced, in 1722, his 

| 2 of““ Maxiamne,“ withou ſucceſs. His Artemira'. 
had experienced the ſame fate in 1720, though it had 
charmed the diſcerning by the excellence of the poetry. 
Theſe mortifications, joined to? thoſe which were occafi- 
oned by his principles of imprudence, his ſentiments on 
religion, and the warmth of his temper, induced him to 
viſit England, where he printed his“ Henriade,” King 
George I, and more particularly the princeſs of Wales (al: 
terwards queen Caroline), diſtinguiſhed him by their pro- 
tecion, and obtained for him a great number of ſubſcrip- 
tions. This laid the foünflation of a fortune, which was 
afterwards conſiderably increaſed by the ſale of his writings, 

by the munificence of princes, by commerce, by a habit 

of regularity, and by an œconomy bordering on avarice, 
which he did not ſhake off till near, the end of _ 
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On his return to France, in 1728, he placed the mone 
he carried with him from England into a lottery eſtabliſhed _ 
by M. Desforts, comptroller general of the finances; he 
engaged deeply, and was ſucceſsful. The ſpeculatiogs of 
finance, however, did not check his attachment tò the 
Belles Lettres, his darling paſſion. In 1730, he publiſhed 
Brutus, the moſt nervous of all his tragedies, which 
was more applauded by the judges of good writing than by 
the ſpectators. The firſt wits of the time, Fontenelle, 
La Motte, and others, adviſed him to give up the drama, 
as not being his proper forte. He anſwered them by pub- | 
lining Zara, the moſt affecting, perhaps, of all his 
tragedies. His Lettres Philoſophiques,” abounding in 
bold expreſſions and indecent witticiſms againſt religion, 
having — 5 burnt by a decree of che parliament of Paris, 
and a warrant being iſſued for apprehending the author in 
1733, Voltaire very prudently withdrew ;. and was ſhel- 
tered by the Marchioneſs du Chatelet, in her caſtle of Cirey, 
on the borders of Champagne and Lorraine, who entered 
with him on the ſtudy of the Syſtem” of Leibnitz, and 
the“ Principia” of Newton. A gallery was built, in 
which Voltaire formed a good collection of natural hiſtory, 
and made an infinite number of experiments on light and 
electricity. He laboured in the mean time on his Ele- 
„ments of the Newtonian Philoſophy,“ then totally un- 
known in France, and which the numerous admirers of 
Des Cartes were very little defirous ſhould be known. In 
the midſt of theſe phuloſophic purſuits, he produced the tra- 
gedy of Alzira.“ He was nqw in the meridian of his 
age and genius, as was evident from the tragedy of Ma- 
« homet,” firft, acted in 1741; but at was repreſented to 
the © procureur general” as a performance Hebe to re- 
ligion ; and the author, by order of cardinal Fleury, with- 
drew it from the ſtage. - ** Merope, played two years 
after, 1743, gave an idea of 2 ſpecies of tragedy, of which 
few models had exiſted. It was at the repreſentation of .-- 
this tragedy. that the pit and boxes were clamorous for a 
fight of the author; yet it was ſeverely criticiſed when it 
came from the preſs. He now became a favourite at court, 
through the intéreſt of Madam d'Etiole, afterwards Mar- 
chioneſs of Pompadour. Being employed in preparing the 
feſtivities that were celebrated on the marriage of the Dau- 
hin, he attained additional honours by e van. he 
 varick, ** Princeſs of Navarre.“ He was —__ d a gentleman _ 
his life. of the bed-chamber in ordinary, and hiſtoriographer of 
1 B bb 4A France: ER 
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' tance into the Academy of Sciences, 


VOLTAIRE 
France. The latter office had, till his time, been almoſt 


a finecure ; but Voltaire, who had written, under the di- 


rection of the count d'Argenſon, the Hiſtory of the 
War of 1941,” was employed by that miniſter in many 
important negotiations from 1745 to 1947; the project of 


| invading England in 1 1740 was attributed to him ; and he 


drew up the king of France's manifeſto in favour of the 
pretender. He had frequently attem to gain admit. 
ut could not obtain 
his wiſh till 1746 [A], when he was the firſt who broke 


through the abſurd cuſtom of filling an inaugural ſpeech 


with the fulſome adulation of Richelieu ; an example ſoon 


followed by other academicians. From the fatires occa- 


fioned by this innovation he felt fo much uneaſineſs, that 
he was glad to retire with the marchioneſs du Chatelet to 
Luneville, in the neighbourhood of king Staniſlaus. The 
Marchioneſs dying in 1749, Voltaire returned to Paris, 
where his ſtay was but ſhort, Though he had many ad- 
mirers, he was perpetually complaining of a cabal combined 
to filch from him that glory of which he was inſatiable. 


„The jealouſy and mancevres of à court, he would fy, 


« are the ſubje& of converſation ; there is more of them 


among the literati.“ His friends and relations endea- 


voured in van to relieve his anxiety, by laviſhing com- 
mendations on him, and by exaggerating his ſucceſs. He 


imagined he ſhould find in a foreign country a greater de- 


gree of applauſe, tranquillity, and reward, and augment at 
et aue 8 both big ry Ah and reputation, which were 
already very confiderable. The king of Pruſſia, who had 
repeatedly invited him to his court, and who would have 
given any thing to have got him away from Sileſia, attach- 
ed him at laſt to his perſon by a penfion of 22,000 livres, 
and the hope of farther favour BJ. From the 5 


— of [AJ From wy acquaintance with ee kinder reception in the palace of 


oltaire, '' 4 
1734. 


Ib'd. 


« Alcina To be lodged in the ſame 
« apartments that Marſhal Saxe had 
er occupied, to have the royal cooks 
ic at my cothmand when I choſe to 


Levi Xv', miftreſs, Poifſon __ 

4. Pompadour), in 1746, 

« — fays PE 4 rewards 

1% hich bad never been granted to my 


4 works or my ſervices. L was deem- 
4 d worthy to be one of the forty uſe- 
6 leſs members of the Academy, was 

_ «( appointed hiftoriographer of France, 

_ 6 aps created by the king, en the 

4 gentlemen in ordinary of his cham- 
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« dine alone, and the royal coachmen 
i when I had an inclination to ride, 
« were trifling favours. Our ſuppers 
ere very agreeable. If I am not 
« deceived, I think we bad much vn. 
1% The king was witty, and gave occt- 


4 ſjon of wit to others [like our Fl 


44 fiaſf}; and, what is Kill more cr, 
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ſpe that was pai 
np e manner; 
thoſe of the king, whom he 


8 


by diſgrace e]. It has been 


your penſion, becauſe 


theſe verſes: 


. * 


« ſo much at my eaſe. © I workeꝶ to 
© hours a day with his majeſty, cor- 
„ peQed his works, and never failed 
„highly to praiſe whatever was wor- 
« thy of praiſe, though I rejected the 
« droſs. I gave him details of all that 
« was neceflary, in rhetoric and criti- 
« ciſm, for his uſe z he profited by 
« my advice, and bis genius afifted 


4 VoLTains. 
[e] His leaving Patzdam he aſeribes 
to this incident : One La Merrie, a 
« phyſician, an atheiſt, and the king's 
* reader, told his majeſty, one day after 
© the lecture, that there were perſons 
< exceeding jealous of my favour and 
„fortune. Be quiet a while,” (aid 
« Frederick, © we ſqueeze the orange, 


end throw it away when we have 

| * \wallowed the juice” La Merrie 

oachmen * did not forget to repeat to me this 
to ride, u hne ** 


apophthegm, worthy Dionyfivs 
* of Syracuſe} From thar time I de- 
" termined to take all poſſible care of 
"the otange - peel. had about 12,000 
* louis to place out at intereſt, bet 
" was determined it ſhoald.nor be in 
e territories of my Aleina. I foand 


„him more effectually than my leſ- 


41R E. 


d to him, his time was now ſpent in 


his apartments were under 
was allowed to viſit at ſtated 


hours, to read with him the beſt works of either ancient 
or modern authors, and to aſſiſt his majeſty in the literary 

roductions by which he relieved the cares of government. 
Bus this happineſs was ſoon at an end; and Voltaire ſaw, 
to his mortification, when it was too late, that, where a 
man is ſufficiently rich to be maſter of himſelf, neither his 
liberty, his family, nor his country, ſhould be ſacrificed for 
a penſion. A difpute which our poet had with Mauper- 
tuis, the preſident of the academy at Berlin, was followed 


faid, that the king of Pruſſia 


diſmiſſed” him with this reproof: I do not drive you 
« away, ' becauſe I called you hither ; I do' not take away 

have given it to you; I only 
e forbid you my preſence.” Not a word of this is true; 
the fact is, that he ſent to the king the key of his office 
as chamberlain, and the croſs of the order of Merit ; with 


“je les regus avec tendreſſe; 
e vous les rends avec douleur, 


Den advantageous opportunity of 
lending them upon the eſtates which 
« the dake of Wine 
in France. The king, who opened 


4 all my lerters, did not doubt of my 


«© intention to quit his ſervice. The 
« faror of I however, ſtill 
4% poſſeſſing him, as it did Dionyſius, 
«© I was obliged continually to pore, 
« and again reviſe his Hiſtory of 
* Brandenbourg,” and all the reſt of his 
« works. Mavupertuis, who knew the 
« znecdore of the orange-pect, 
4 z report, that I had id, the place 
© of king's atheiſt was vacant” (by the 
death of La Metrie). This calum- 
ny did nor facceed: but he after- 
2 added, tay <1 Yen 
* 's Was 3" and this 
* DEL, Prom this 
* time forward, 1 found the Kkiag's 
ſuppers were no lomger fo merry, 1 
*« had fewer verſes to correct, and my 
« diſgrace was complete. once 
« more, however, ſupped, at his de- 


« with 2 \promiſe to return, 
« defign never e ſee 
bim mare,” ; VoLTanm® 


«6 Comme 


mborg poſſeſſed 
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nn Comme un amant jaloux, dans fa mauvaiſe humeur, 
KRend le portrait de ſa maitreſſe,” 
But the king returned him the key and the ribbon. Thi 
aſſumed a different aſpect when he took ſhelter with the 
dutcheſs of Saxe Gotha. Mavpertuijs, as Voltaire himſelf 
related, took the advantage of - miſrepreſenting him in his 
. abſence; and he was detained: by the king's order, at 
Francfort on the Maine, till he had given up a volume of 
* Royal Verſes,” Having regained his liberty, he en- 
. deavoured to negotiate a return to Paris; but this he was not 
able to accompliſh, fince one of his poems, which was both 
1mpious and obſcene, had begun to make a noiſe, He was 
reſident for about a year at Colwar,. whence retiring to 
Geneva, he purchaſed a beautiful villa near that city, where 
he enjoyed the homages of the Genevans and of occaſional 
travellers ; and for a ſhort time was infinitely-charmed with 
his agreeable retirement, which the quarrels that agitated the 
little republic of Geneva compelled him ſoon to quit. He 
was accuſed of privately fomenting the diſputes, of leaning 
towards the prevailing party, and laughing at both. Com- 
pelled to abandon Les Pelicgs [p] (which was the name of 
his country-houſe), he fixed himſelf in France, within a | 
league of Genęya, in Le Pays de Gex, an almoſt ſavage de: | 
ſert, which he had the ſatisfaction of fertiliſing. The vil f 
lage of Ferney, which contained not above 50 inhabitants, 
became by his means a colony of 1200 perſons, ſucceſsful- 0 
ly employed for themſelves and for the ſtate. Numbers of t 
| 
f 


: 


artiſts, particularly watchmakers, eſtabliſhed their manufac- 
- tures under the anſpices of Voltgire, and exported their 
wares to Ruſſia, Spain, Germany Holland, and Italy, h 
He rendered his ſolitude ſtill more illuſtriohs, by inviting y 
thither the great niece of the famous Corneille ; and by pre- n 
ſerving from ignominy and oppreſſion Sirven and the family 6 


of Calas, whoſe memory he has got reſtored, _ In this re. ( 
tirement Voltaire erected a tribunal, at which he arraigned 6 
almoſt all the human race. Men in power, dreading the p 
force of his pen, endeavoured to ſecure his eſteem,” Aretin, 6 
: ; > x . | eh . "4 | | : | ö * | 0 
Memoirs, [o]“ There were two eftates, abovt © independent in Switzerland, in tht h 
; « league from (Geneva, which had © territories of Geneva, and in France, ri 
r. 195. © formerly enjoyed all the privileges I have heard much of liberty, but! 
4 of that city; and 1 had the good ““ do not believe there is an individual T 
« fortune to obtain a brevet from the 4 in Eorope who had wrought his ov 
« king, by which thoſe privileges © freedom like me. Let thoſe who f. 
rere continued to me. laſt 1 4 will, follow my example or rather) b 
io managed my deſtiny, that I was * thoſe ho can.. 3 | 
. 5 8 In * 
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in the 16th century, receiyed as many inſults as rewards: : 
Voltaire, with infinitely more wit and addreſs, obtained 


implicit homage. This homage, and ſome generous ac- 


tions, which he himſelf occafionally took care to proclaim, 
either with a view that they ſhould reach poſterity, or. to 
pleaſe the curious, contributed as much to extend his re- 
pntation as the marks of eſteem and bounty he had received 
from ſovereign princes. The king of Pruffia, with whom. 
he {till maintained an uninterrupted correſpondence, ha 
is ſtatue made in porcelain, and ſent to him, with the wor 
1MMORTALI engraven on its baſe. Theempreſs of Ruffia 
ſent him a preſent of ſome magnificent furs, and a box 
turned by her own hands, and adorned with his portrait 
and 20 diamonds, Theſe diſtinctions did not prevent his 
ſighs for Paris. Overloaded with glory and wealth, he was 
not happy, becauſe he never could content himſelf with 
what he poſſeſſed. At length, in the beginning of 1778, 


he determined to exchange the tranquillity of Ferney for the 


incenſe and buſtle of the capital, where he met with the 
moſt flattering reception. Such honours were decreed him by 
the academlies.as till then had been unknown; he was crown- 
ed in a full theatre, and diſtinguiſhed by the public with the 


ſtrongeſt enthuſiaſm. But the philoſopher of fourſcore ſoon- 


fell a victim to this indiſcreet officiouſneſs: the fatigue of 
viſits and attendance at theatrical repreſentations, the change 
of regimen and mode of living, inflamed his blood, already 
too much difordered. On his arrival, he had a violent 
hzmorrhage, which greatly impaired him. Some days be- 
fore his laſt illneſs, the idea of approaching death tormented 
him. Sitting at table with the Marchioneſs de Villette, at 
whoſe houſe he had taken up his abode, after a ſolemn 
reverie, he faid, * You are like the kings of Egypt, who, 
* when they were at meat, had a death's head before them.“ 


On his arrival at Paris, he ſaid, he was come to ſeek 


glory and death; and to an artiſt, who preſented him tho 
picture of his triumph, replied, « A tomb would be fitter 
for me than a triumph.” At laſt, not being able to 


obtain ſleep, he took a large doſe of opium, which deprived 
him of his ſenſes. He died May 30, 1778; and was bu» 
ned at Sellices, a Benedictine abbey between Nogent and 
Troyes. The idle tales that have been told about his laſt 
moments are the moxe incredible, as nothing has tranſpired 


from his friends or relations that he ſaid on the ſubject of 
religion.” He confeſſed himſelf at the time he had the vo- 
miting of blood, and even made a ſort of probeſſion of a ch: 
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this was ſuppoſed to be poli and illuſion, and ſerved o 
to ſhew Ve rags this ſingular = eg : 
Freethinker at London, a Carteſian at Verſailles, a Chric. 
tian at Nancy, and an Infidel at Berlin. In ſociety, he 
Was alternately an Ariſtippus and a Diogenes. He made 
- pleaſure the object of his reſearches; he enjoyed it, and 
made it the object of his praiſe; he grew weary of it, and 
turned it into ridicule, by the natural progreſs of ſuch a 
charaQer, he paſſed from a m̃oraliſt to a buffoon, from x 
| philoſopher to an enthuſiaſt, from mildneſe to paſſion, 
om arg to ſatire, from the love of money to the love 
of luxury, from the modeſty of a wiſe man to the vanity of 
an impious wit. It has been ſaid, that by his familiarity 
with the great, he indemnified himſelf for the conſtraint he 
was ſometimes under among his equals; that he had ſenſi- 
bility without affection; that be. was voluptuous without 
paſſions, « 50 without ſincerity, and liberal without gene- 
roſity. It has bien ſaid, that, with perſons who were jea- 


1 e —— 4s 43 tba nates 


lous of his acquaititance, he began by politeneſs, went on 1 
with coldneſs, and uſually ended by diſguſt, unleſs perchance ; 
they were writers who had acquired reputation, or men in i 
power, whom he had adroitneis enough to attach to his in- « 


tereſts. It has been ſaid that he was ſtedfaſt to nothing by 6 
choice, but to every thing by regular ſtarts of fancy. « 
« Theſe ſingular contraſts,” ſays M. Peliſſon, are not n 

« leſs evident in bis phyfical than in his moral charaQter, in 
It has been remarkable, that his phyfiognomy partook of W 
“ thoſe of an eagle and an ape: and who can ſay that this Wil © 
1 contraft was not the principle of his predominant taſte for of 

« antithefis? What an uncommon and perpetual change ſe 

<« from greatneſs to meanneſs, from glory to contempt! of 
How frequently has he combined the gravity of Plato with wl 
the legerdemain of Harlequin!“ Hence the name of Mi- of 
CROMEGAS, the title of one of his own crudities, which is 
was given him Y, La Beaumelle, has been confirmed by the 
public voice. This is the portrait. of an extraordinary per- 
ſonage; and ſuch was Voltaire, who, like all other extra. 
ordinary men, has occafioned ſome ſtrong enthuſiaſts and 
eccentric critics. Leader of a, new ſect, having ſurvived 
many of his rivals, and eclipſed, towards the end of his 
= career, the poets his contemporaries; he poſleſſed the moi 
i unbounded influence, and has brought about a melancho!y 
y revolution in wit and. morals. Though he has often ayail- 
ed himſelf of his amazing talents to promote the cauſe of 
reaſon end. humanity, fo alpine princes math golerayon, ant 
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with a horror for war; yet he too often exerted himſelf in 
extending the principles of irreligion and anarchy. The 
lively ſenfibility which animates his writings prevaded his 
whole conduct; and it was ſeldom that he reſiſted the im- 
preſfions of his ready and overflowing wit, or the firſt feel- 
ings of his heart. As a man of letters, he will undoubtedly 
and in the firſt rank with poſterity, for brilliancy of ima- 
gination, for aſtoniſhing eaſe, exquiſite taſte, verſatility 
of talents,” and extent of knowledge. The titles of his 
principal-poetical performances are theſe: 1. The Hen- 


1 riade, in ten cantos. 2. A great number of tragedies, 


of which the firſt was Oedipus” in 1718, the laſt & Irene” 

in 1778. 3: Several comedies; of which the beſt are. i 
« [/[ndiſcret,” 4 L'Enfant Prodigue,” and Nanine.” - 
4. Several . in which he did not particularly excell- 

5. An endleſs variety of fugitive pieces in yerſe. His prin- 
cipal proſe works are, r. ** Effai ſur VHiſtoire General,” 
which with ** Les Siecles de Louis XIV. et de Louis XV.“ 
make to vols. 8yo. 2. LU'Hiſtoire de Charles XII.“ 3: 

« L'HiſtoiredeCzarPierreT.” 4.“ Melanges de Literature,” 

in many volumes. 5. Dictionnaire Philofophique,” Phi- 

« loſophie de l Hiſtorie, and ſeveral other works of the ſame 
impioustendency, 6. Theatre de Pierre et Thomas Cor- + 
« neille, avec des morgeaux intereflans,” 8 vols, 4to. 7. 

„ Commentaire Hiſtorique fur les Oeuvres de PAuteur de la 
« Henriade, avec les Pieces originales et les preuves;” a 
monument raiſed by Voltaire to his own vanity. He had 
indeed before this placed himſelf at the Head of all the French 
writers in his Connoiflance des beautes et des defauts de 


a Poeſie et de PEloquence, 1749.” At the beginning 


of this! Commentary” are ſome letters which well de- 
ſerved: to fee the light. There have been ſeveral editions 
of his works; but not one that can be commended; That 
which is now ſplendidly printing in France, with the types 
of Baſkerville, it is to be hoped, will be as valuable as it 

is expenſive. n | 
WARGENTIN (PETER), knight of the order of Gene. Mag. 
the Polar Star, ſecretary to the Royal Academy of ſciences 73 151. 
at Stockholm, F. R. S. one of the eight foreign members 

of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and member of the 

xademies of St. Peterſburg, Upſal, Gottingen, Copenhagen, 

and Drontheim, was born Sept. 22, 1717, and became 

ſecretary to the Stockholm academy ia 1749. In this 

country he is probably moſt known, from his tables for 
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Gr: Mag. WEST (Tuont As), is ſuppoſed to have had the chief 


of drawing up his Guide to the Lakes,” beſides conſult. 


Gen. Moy. WHITE (NATHARAEL), paſtor of the-corigregation 


5 2 
Min — 
computing the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, which are zu- 
nexed to the Nautical Almanacks of 1999. We know not 
that he has publiſhed any ſeparate work; but in the. T ran. 
„actions of the Stockholm Academy” are, $2 tnemoirs by 
him, beſides ſeveral in the ** Philos hical ranſactions, 
and in the ** Acta Societatis Upſalientis.” He died; at the 
Obſervatory, at Stockholm, Dec. 13, 1783. 


part of his education on the Continent, where he afterwards 
preſided as a profeſſor in ſome of the branches of natural 
. whence it will appear, that though, upon 
ome account or other, he had not acquired the habit of 
compoſing correctly in Engliſh, he muſt, nevertheless, 
have been a man of learning. He had ſeen many parts of 
Europe, and conſidered what was extraordinary in them 
with a curious, if not with a judicious and philoſophic eye. 
Having, in the latter part of his life, much leiſure - time on 
his hands, he frequently accompanied genteel parties on 
the tour of the lakes; and after he had formed the deſign 


ing the moſt eſteemed writers on the ſubject (as Dr. Brown; 
Meſſrs. Gray, Young, Pennant, &ce) he took fever: 
journeys on purpoſe to examine the lakes, and to collect 
ſuch information concerning them, from the neighbouring 
gentlemen, as he thought neceſſary to complete the work, 
and make it truly deſgrving of its title. He reſided at 
Ulxerſton, where he was reſpeQted as a worthy and in- 
genious man; and died July 10, 1779, at the ancient 
t of the Stricklands, at Sizergh, in Weſtmorland, in 
the 64th year of his age, and, aecording to his own requeſt, 
was interred in the choir, or chapel, belonging to the 
Strickland family in Kendal church. His other publica · 
tions are, The Antiquities of Furneſs, 1774, 4to; and 
an Account of Antiquities diſcovered at Lancaſter,” in 
the Archzologn, vol. V. p. 98. 8 


of Proteſtant Diſſenters at the Old Jewry, to which, 01 
the death of Dr. S. Chandler, 1766, he was called, from: 
copgregation at Leeds, to aſſiſt Dr. Amory as joint pal. 
tor, and on his death, 1774, was choſen ſole paſtor, 
was born in Pall-Mall ; educated firſt under Dr. Dod- 
dridge at Northampton, and then at Daventry, un! 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Caleb Aſhworth. In 7574 


uring 
Work, 
led at 
d in- 
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1 « find y; where. e married a ſiſter of William 
u e merit 5 Leiceſterſhire in 1779). He 


continyed Here till after the death of King George 11. (on 


ieh occation be publiſhed a ſermion) ; and afterwards 
wen 0 f , Mr. White publiſhed another ſermon for 
the charity ſchool, Grayel lane, Southwark; and a third 
in 1771, preached at the Old Jewry Oct. 27 that year, on 
the affecting deaths of Mrs. Poole, her two ſons and daugh- 
ter, who all died in the ſpace of five days of an inflammatory 
ſore-throat; and, in 1774, his addreſs at the grave of Dr. 
Amory, ſubjoined to his funeral 

n. He alſo publiſhed a charge at the ordination of Mr. 
Elin, at Briſtol. He died March 3, 1783. 


ſermon by Dr. Flex- 


149 


WINKELMAN (Abbe Jous). This wonderful man, fron Prof 


born at Stendall, in the old Marche of Brand 


in the ar: 


beginning of the year 1718, the ſon of a ſhoemaker, to all bis, ana bis 
appearance deſtined by his birth to ſuperintend a little . _ 
ſchool in an obſcure town in Germany, raiſed himſelf to Gent. May, 


the office of preſident of antiquities in the. Vatican. After vol. 


having been ſeven years profeſſor in the college of Gee. XXXVnI. 
haufen near Salſwedel, he went into Saxony, where he . 


ſided ſeven years more, and was librarian to count Bu- 
nau at Nothenitz. The count was author of an Hif- 
« tory of the Empire,” and died 1762. His fine library, 
valued in 1749 at 15,000 Engliſh crowns,. has been fince 
added to the public library of Dreſden. Mr. Winkelman, 
in 1748, made à moſt methodical and informing catalogue 
of it, in 4 vols. When he left this place, 1754,” he went 
to Dreſden, where he formed an acquaintance with the 
ableſt artiſts, and particular | 
lent painter and one of the beſt draughtſmen of the age. 
In that year he abjured Lutheraniſm, and embraced the 
Roman-catholic religion. In Sept. 1755, he ſet out for 


Italy, and arrived at Rome in December following. His 


principal object was to ſee the Vatican library, to ex- 
amine the ruins of Herculaneum. While engaged, as 
he tells us, in teaching ſome dirty boys their A B C, be 
Apired to a knowledge of the beautiful, and ſilentiy me- 
ditated on the compariſons of Homer's Greek with the 
Latin literature, and a critical acquaintance with the re- 
ſpective languages, which were more familiar to him than 
they had ever been to any former lover of antiquity, both 
by his application in ſtudying them, and his public lec- 
tures as profeſſor of them. His extenfive reading was 


ly with M. Oclſer, an excel- 


"WINKELMAN. 


1 improved in the noble and large libtary which he after 


wards ſupetintended. The ſolitude and the beauty of the 
ſpot Where he lived, and the Platonic reveries which he 
indulged, all ſerved. 10 prepare the mind for the enthuſiaſm 
| - which he felt at the ſight'of the maſterpieces of art. His 
firſt ſteps in this eatect beſpoke à man of genius; but what 
a concurrence" of circumftances were neceſſary to develo 
His talents! Thie magniffcent gallery of paintings and the 
cabinet of antiquities at Dreſden, the converſation of artiſts 
and amateurs, his journey to Rome, his refidence there, 
the 3 of Mengs the paititer, His refidence in the 
palace and villa of Cardinal Albani, His place of writer in 
the Vatican, and that of preſident of 'antiquities, were 
ſo many advantages and helps to procure him materials, 


"+. znd to facilitate to him the uſe of chem for the execution 


of the” defign which" he had' folely in vier. © Abſolut 


dete maſter of his time, he lived in a ſtate of perfect inde- 


pendence, which is the true ſource of genius, contenting 
| arty: with à frugal andi . life, and knowing no 
dcther paſſions than thoſe which” tended to enflame his 
ardent purſuit. An active ambition urged him on, though 
he affected to conceal it by a ſtoical indifference. A 
lively imagination, joined to an excellent git enabled 
him to derive” great advantages from his ſtudy of the 
works of the ancients, and a ſteady indefatipable zeal led 


him naturally to new diſcoveries. He kindled in Rome 


the torch of ſound ſtudy of the works of the ancients. 
His intimate acquaintance” with them enabled him to 
throw greater certainty . — his explanations, and even 
upon his cotijectures, and to overthrow mati arbitrary 
principles and ancient prejudices. His greateſt merit is, 
to have pointed out the true ſource of the ſtudy of anti- 


Juity, which is the knowled of art, to which no writer | 


had before attended. Mr. Winkelman carried with him 
into Italy a ſenſe of beauty and art, which led him inſtantly 
to admire the maſter- pieces of the Vatican, and with 
which he began to ftudy them. He ſoon increaſed his 
knowledge, and it was not till after he had thus purified 
his taſte and conceived an idea of ideal beauty, which 
tranſported him to inſpitation, and led him into the greateſt 
| ſecrets of art, that he began to think of the explanation of 
other monuments, in which his great learning could not 


fail to diſtinguiſh him. At the ſame time another im- 


mortal ſcholar treated the ſcience of antiquity in the ſame 
manner on this ſide the Alps. Count Caylus had a 
3 b 4 ; 2 : 0 
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WINE EL MAN. 


found. apd-extenfive knowledge of the arts, wag maſter cf 
tho. mechanical part, and-drew.and engraved ih. 2 capital 


but in ppint of clafſical exudition- ſurpaſſed the Count: and 
while go WANT ben himſelf in axcellent exphication3 
of little objects, the tormer;had;continually before him at 
Rome the greateſt-monuments.of ancient art. This erudi- 
tien enabled him to {ll up his principal plan of writing the 
« Hiſtory of Art,” In 1756 he planned his Reſtora- 
-« tion of Ancient Statues,” and a larger work on the 
« Taſte of the Greek Artiſts ;” ad dehgned an account 


tune on ineo in the manner of Rickardlori, 
who, he ſays, only ran over Rome. In the preſace he in- 


ing of Rome 16527, when the ſoldiers made a fire in 
Raphael's Jogge, Which ſpoiled many things. He alſo in- 
tended a Hiſtory of the corruption of taſte in art, the Reſ- 
.toration of ſtatues, and an Illuſtration of the obſcure 


Winkelman's Mo- 


of learning more in compliance with the 
than ras neceſſary. Had he lived, we 


toli to the preſent, the greater part of which are in the 
poſſeſſion of :Candinal Albani. But. however we may 
regret, his, txagiqal cad, the: intenſeneſs of his application. 

cagerneſs of Bis parſuit after ancient .monuments, 
had at 8 him in conjectures, that, frgm 


a commentator an the works of the ancients became 
Yor. XII. ** . 1 * 1 2 


ſyle. Winkelman was not endowed v ita theſe Advantages, 


of the Galleties of Rome and Italy, beginning with a vo- 


tended to mention the fate of theſe ſtatues at the ſack- 


t and Count Caylus 


1 


bd . 


| DO Di enn 
4 kind of ſeer or prophet. His warm imagination outta 

| his judgement. © As he proceeded in his knowledge of 

i the charaRters of art in monuments, he exhauſted his 


| fund of obſervations, drawn from the ancients, and par. 

| - Licularly from the Greeks. He cited carly editions, which 

| are frequently not divided into chapters; and he was 

entirely unacquainted with the. publications in che reft of 

1 - Europe on the arts and 1 Hence his © Hiſtory 

1 «of Art” is full of aachronimm. 
| 


In one of his letters, dated 1754, he gives an account of 
his change of religion, which too plainly appears to have been 
guided by motives of intereſt, to make his way to Rome, and 
gain A better livelihgod. At Dreſden, he publiſhed, 1755, 
Reflections on the Imitation of the Works of the Greeks,” 
4to. tranſlated into French the ſame year, and republiſhee 
1756, 4to. At Rome he made an acquaintance with Mengs, 

: BR beider to the King of Poland, afterwards in 1761 ap- 

pointed firft painter to the Houſe of 'Spain, with an ap- 


pointment of 85,000 crowns, a houſe, anda coach; and he 

Joon got acceſs to the Iibrary of Cardinal Paffionei, who 
is repreſented as a moſt catholic and reſpectable character, 

who only wanted ambition to be pope, His catalogue was 
making by air Italian, and the work was intended for 
Winkelman. Giacomelli, canon of St. Peter, &c. had 
Publiſhed two, tragedies of Æſchylus and Sophocles, with 
an Italian tranffation, and notes, and wat about a new 
edition of ** Chryfoſtom de Sacerdotio;“ and Winkelmm 
. Had joined with ind in an edition of an unprinted Greek 
i Ortation of Libanivs, from yo MSS. in the Vatican and 
[| . Barberini libraries, In 1757, he laments the calamities of 
1 his native country, Saxony, which was then involved in 
j the war between the Emperor and the King of Pruflia. 
Ii Ja 1758 he meditated à journey over the kingdom of 
Naples, which he fays could only be done on foot, and 
in the habit of a 21 on account of the many dit- 

ficulties and dangers, and the total want of horſes and 

Ee carriages from Viterbo to Piſciota the aritient Velia. In 
| the year 1768, we find him inraptured wich the idea of 
] 4 vayage to Sicily, where he wiſhed to make drawings of 
"x the many beautiful earthen vaſes collected by the Benc- 
1 dictines at Catana, At the end of the firſt volume of 
1 his letters, 178 1, are now firſt publiſhed bis remarks on 
if the ancient architecture of the wa as of Girgenti. He 
F Was going to Naples, with 100'cro ns, part of a penſion 

from the king of Poland, for his travelling charges, and 


-— thence 


WIN X E L M AN, = 
nce to Florence, at tlie mvieation of Eaàron Stoſch,, . + - 
Cardinal Archinto, 7 zof ſtate, employed, him to 
rake, care. of his library. . His „ Remarks on ancient” Ar- 
chitecture Were ready for a ſecond edition. Le was pre- 
wing 2 work. in Italian, to clear up ſome obſcure points 
in mythology; and antiquities, with aboye $0 plates; ano- 
ther in Latin, explanatory of the Greek medals that are 
leaſt known; and he intended to ſend to be printed in Eng- 
land, “ An Eſfay.on.the Style of Sculptute before Phidias.” 
A work in '4to. appeared at Zurich, addreſſed to Mr. 
Winkelman. by Mr. Mengs, but without his name, inri- 
tled, © 1 on Beauty and Taſte in Painting,” and 
was publiſhed by J. C. Fucſsli, When Cardinal Albani 
ſucceeded to the place of Librarian of the Vatican, he en- 
deavoured to get a place for the Hebrew language for Win- 
kelman, who refuſed a 7 187 becauſe he would not take 
the tonſure. The elector of Saxony gave kim, 176m, un 
ſolicited, the place of counſellor Richter, che direction of 
the royal cabinet of medals and antiquities at. Dreſden, 
Upon the death of the Abbe Veguti, 1762, he was ap- 
inted prefident of the Fin of the apoſtolic cham- 
Fo with power over all diſcoveries and exportations of 
antiquities and pictures. This is a poſt of honour, with 
an income of 160 ſcudi per annum. Ile had a toſpect 
of the place of prefident of antiquities in the Fate, 
going to be created at 16 ſcudi per month, and was named 
correſponding member of the N of Inſcriptions; 
He had thoughts of publiſhing an Eſſay on the De ra- 
vation of Taſte in the Arts and Sciences,” Tbe King 
of Pruſſia offered him by Col. Quintus Icilius the place 
of librarian and director of his cabinet of medals and an- 
tiquities, void by the death of M. Gautier de 1a Croze, with 
2 handſome appointment. He made no ſciuple of accept- 
ing the offer ; Fat, when it came to the Pope's cars, he 
added an appointment out of his own purſe, and kept 
him at Rome. In April 1768, he left Rome, to go with 
M. Cavaceppi over Germany and Switzerland. When he 
came to Vienna, he was fo pleaſed; with the reception he 
met with, that he made à longer ſtay there than he had 
intended. But, being ſuddenly ſeized with a ſecret unea- 
fineſs, and extraordinary defire to return to Rome, he 
ſet out for Italy, putting of bis vifits to his friends in 
Germany to à future opportunity. As he paſſed through 
Trieſte, he was ated I une 8, 1768, by a wretch named 
Acangeli, a native of pig, a. town e 


E 


bis head, and before he could di 


into French at Berfin, by M. Torflaint; that it might be 
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of Piſtoia, with whom he had made am actzwuuintünde on 
the road. This miſèereant for à robbery hack been con- 
demned to work in fetters four years, aud ther to be 
baniſhed the Auſtriau territories, on an oath never to tec. 
turn. He had obtained a mitipation' of one of his ſen- 
tences, and retired to Venice; but, changing bis quarters 
backwards and forwards, he was ſo reduced im citcum- 
ftarices that he at length took up his lodgings at the inn 
to which the Abbe happened to come. Arcangeh paid ſuch 
aſhduous court to him, that he entirely gained his confi- 
dence ; and, having been favoured with a fight of the-va- 
luable preſents which he had received at Vienna, formed a 
.defign to murder and rob him. He bought a new ſharp 
knife on purpoſe; and as the abbe (who had in the moſt 
friendly manner invited him to Rome) was fitting down 
in his chair, early in the ary end. he threw a rope over 
ngage himſelf, ſtabbed 

him in five different places. The abbe had ſtill ſtrength 
to get down to the ground-floor, and call for help; and 
being laid on a bed in the midſt of the moſt violent 
ain, he had compoſure ſufficient to receive the laſt ſa- 
craitents, and to make his will, in which he appointed 
Cardinal Alexander Albani his refiduary legatee, und ex- 
pited in the afternoon: - The murderer was ſoon. after 
apprehended; and executed on the wheel oppoſite the inn, 
June 26. Some of Winkelman's MESS. got to Vienna, where 
the new edition of his Hiſtory of Art“ was preſently 
atvertifed; He intended to heye got tis work tranflated 


* 


printed under his own inſpection at Rome. It was tranſ- 
lated by M. Huber, ſo well known in the republic of 
letters, Who has fince publiſhed it in 3 vols. 4to. with 
head and tail pieres from deſigns of M. Geer. An Italian 
3 of it by # literary ſociety has been publiſhed 
Abbé Winekleman was 4 middle {ized man; he had 
1 very low fotehead,; fharp noſe, and little black hollow 
eyes, Which gave him an aſpect rather oY than 
otherwiſe; '' If he had any thing gtaceful th his phy- 
fiogrtotny; it Was His mouth, yet his lips were too pro- 
minetit'; but, when he was animated and irt good humour, 
his features formed an en/2m1bie that was pleaſing. A 
ery and impetuoos diſpoſition often threw him into ex- 
mes. Naturally enthuſiaſtic, he oſten indulged an en. 
ravngant rhraghniabre ; Bot, as ke pofibſiee a ſtrong and 
id judgement, he knew how to give things a juſt on 


1 


ſutrinſte value In conſequence of this tum of mind, us 4 
well as a neglected education, a cautious referve/ wait 

quality he little knew. If he was bold in his decifions aw 

an author, he was ſhit more ſo in his  converfation, and 

has oſten made his friends tremble for his temerity. If 

_ ever man knew what friendſhip was, that man was Mr. 
Winkelman, ho regulariy practiſed all its duties, aud 


for this reaſon he could boaſt of having friends among 

perſons of every rank and condj,j&. People of his tarri 
a of thinking and acting ſeldom or ever indulged” ſuſpi- 
L eions: the Abbe's fault was £' contrary (extreme, hs 
1 frankneſs of his temper led him to ſpeak” bis ſentiments 
p on all oceafions'; but, being toe much addicted to that 
| ſpecies of ſtudy which he fo affiduouſly cultivated, he was 
10 not always en his guard to repreſs the (allies of fe. love. 
er His picture was drawn half length, fitting, by a German 
ed hdy born at Koſtnitz, but carried when young into Itaby 
th by her father, whg-i a painter, She etched it in a _4to 
nd ſize, and another ab ee it in mes zotinto. This 
ent lady was Angelica Kauffman. The portrait is prefixed to 
ſa⸗ the collection of his letters publiſhed at Amſte 1781. 
ted 2 vols. 122. Among his correſpondents are Mr. Heyn, 
en- Munchauſen, baron Reideſel (whoſe travels into Sicily, 


tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. Forſter, 1773, dvd. ate ad 
inn, dreſſed to him, and infpired him with an ardent lovwging 
here to go over that ground), Count Bunau. C. Fueſli, Geiher, 
nthy P. Uſteri, Van Mechlen, the Duke de Rochfoucault,: Lord 
ated (alias Mr. Wortley) Montague, Mr. Wiell; and there are 
it be added extracts from letters to M. Cleriſſeaux, while he 
ranſ- was ſearching after antiquities in che South of France; a 


ic of liſt of the principal objects in Rome, 1766, &c.; and an 

with abſtra of a letter of Fueſſi to the German Frariflators of 

alan Webb on the Beauties of Painting.“ EN ID 

WIRLEY (William), Rouge Croix purſuivant Hiflocy of 

» had was ſon of Auguſtine of Wirley, of Nether-Scate, in the 8 8 

Slow county of Leiceſter, by Mary his wiſe, of Wittiam N , 

than Charnells, of Smareſton, in that county, eſq. which Auguf- rom 1 e, 
phy- ine was fecond ſon of William Wirley, of Handſworth, in f . 

> pro: Saffordthire, eſq. of an ancient family in chat county, 7... 

morr; which of late years expired in an heireſs married into the Somerſet 


family of Birch, of Birch, in Lancaſhire, who have fince Herals » 


io ex- ſold their ancient paternal eſtate in that county, and ro- 
an ex- fide at the Wirtey feat in Staffordthire, having affumed 
ng and the name and arms of that family. Having for many 


fears laboured in the ſtody of heraldry and antiquity, te 
| 5 e b p was, 


# * 


756 ee eee 
e, upon the 15th of May, 150% 2 James I, appointed 


Rouge - Croix purſuivant of arms, Which office he hel 
without higher promotion, till N of February 
16118, when he died in the Heralds college, and was 
duried in the burial- e 3h 5 chat corporation in 
the church of St. Bennet, Paul's Wharf, London. In 
1592 he publiſhed # book, intituled, “ The true Uſe of 
Armory ſhewed by Hiſtory, and plainly proved by exam. 
ple. London,“ 4to. He alſo made many collections for 
a hiſtory of his native county of Leiceſter, which Burton 
made uſe of. In 1569 he began to furvey the churches 
there, His original MS. written by himſelf, containing 
| alſo many churches in Warwickſhire, is now in the library 
ef the Heralds college, bearing the mark V. 197. It ap- 
5 Fee that he afterwards accompanied Burton in his 
-, -Jurvey of the churches there, in the years 1603, 1608, &c. 
In V. Ne 127, in che fame library, is a fair and beautiful 
copy of their labours in this way, with the arms, monu- 


meer WOODWARD Hava v), a celebrated comedian, 
Dramatics. horn in London in 1717, was educated at Merchant 
Taylors ſchool, and at firſt engaged in the buſineſs of : 
tallow-chandler. He was then bound apprentice to the 

late Mr. Rich, under whoſe tuition he became qualified for 

4 Harlequin. His ſubſequent ſucceſs as a comic actor is too 

well known to need commemoration. ' After he had ſaved 

about boool: from his emoluments on the ſtages in 
London, he loſt 'it all again by imprudently commencing 
manager in Ireland. He then returned to Coyent-Garden, 

 whiere he erage till che time of his go, which 
happened April 17, 1777, occaſioned: by an accident as he 

was jum Tong on to a table in the x” Rar of Scrub. 
During his illneſs, the late Dr. Iſaac Schomberg (bis 
ſchool-fellow) who attended him, refuſed the acceptance of 

' © a fingle fee. To have been thus reſpected by a man of dil- 

_ tinguiſhed integrity, is no ſmall degree of praiſe, Mr, 
Woodward was the author of a farce called © Marplot in 

„ Liſbon and“ The Man's the Maſter,” « comedy 

W 6 WG 8vo. 75 | | Be „ A . | 


m. WORSDALE (James), would have been lit! 
known, as Mr. Walpole obſerves, had he been diſtinguiſhed 
by talents but his pencil. He was apprentice to dit 

_- Godfrey Kneller ; but, marrying his wife's niece without 
weir conſent, was diſmiſſed by his-maſter, On che fame, 


however, 


L e . iy 
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omever, of that education, by his ſinging, excellent. : 
min and facetious: ſpirit, he gained both patrons and 
buſineſs, and was 2 maſter · painter to the board of 
ordnance. Mrs. Pilkington has related ſome anecdotes. . 

of him in her Memoirs. He was the author of ſeveral 
{mall pieces, ſongs, &c, and of five dramatic 238 
He died June 13, 1757, and was buried at St. Paul's Covent- 
Garden, with this epitaph compoſed by himſelf: 

10 4a but not to keep the pelf, 

A friend to all mankind, except himſelſ. 


WRIGHT (NarTnan), of-Barwell, Leiceſterſhire, a? og 
barriſter at law, wog elected recorder of Leicefter in 1680; Mock <7» 
called by writ, April 11, 169a, to take the degree of ſer- 236. 
jeant at law; knighted Dec. 30, 1696, and made kings 
ſerjeant. On the refuſal of the Lords Chief Juſtices Holt 

and Treby, and Trevor the Attorney General, to accept 

the Great Seal, which was taken from lord Somers, it 

was delivered to Sir Nathan, with the title of Lord Keeper, - 
May 21, 1700. As he was raiſed to this fituation by the 
Tories, 4 he ſeems 12 have 2 in conformity to the i 
views of the party. rnet ſays, that many gentlemen, try , 

of good eſtates and ancient fl were „ Ae co g 2 
miſhon of the peace by him, for no other viſible reaſon, 

but becauſe they had gone in heartily to the Revolution, 

and had continued zealous for king William; and at the - 

ſame time, men of no worth nor eſtate, and known to. be 

l-affeAed to Queen Anne's title, and to the Proteſtant ſuc- 

ceſfion, were put in. He adds, that the lord-keeper was 

* a zealot to the party, and was become very exceptionable 

in all reſpeAs. Money, as was ſaid, did every thing with 

him; only in his court, I never heard him charged for 

any thing but great ſlowneſs, by which the Chancery was - 
become one of the heavieſt grievances of the nation. "The Ibid. p. r22- 
lame author likewiſe ſays, that the lord r ** was for. 

* didly covetous, and did not at all live ſuitable to that 

high poſt :. he became extremely rich, yet I never heard 

him charged with bribery in his court.” One of the 

moſt remarkable events that happened while he. was in 
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